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COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES. 

[OOSTTNUBE.] 


P  HE  councils  of  New  England  were  as  vigorous  as  her  mili- 
tary operations.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  puhlished  a  resolution  importing  "th  . 
Gen.  Gage  has,  by  his  late  transactions,  utterly  disquilified 
himself  from  serving  this  colony,  either  as  its  governor,  or  in 
any  other  capacity  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  obedience  is  in 
future  due  to  him  ;  but  lliat,  on  the  contrary, he  ought  to  be  considered  and 
guarded  against  as  an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country," 
From  this  period  the  authority  of  Gage  in  Massachusetts  reposed  on  the 
bayonets  of  his  soldiers,  and  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
they  occupied.  But  in  the  close  of  the  same  month  his  prospects  seemed 
to  brighten ;  and  his  force  at  least  gained  an  increase  from  the  arrival  at 
Boston  of  a  considerable  accession  to  his  troops  from  Britain,  along  with 
the  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  of  whom  had  acquired  high 
Oiilitary  reputation  in  the  last  war.     Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  to 
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act  with  more  vigour  and  decision  than  he  had  latterly  displayed.  He  hcgan 
by  issuing  a  proclamation,  which  of&red,  in  the  king's  name,  a  free  pardon 
to  all  the  American  insurgents  who  should  forthwith  lay  dpwn  their  anns. 
and  return  to  the  habits  and  duties  of  peaceahle  subjects,  "excepting  only 
from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adiims  and  John  Hancock,  whose 
offences,"  it  was  added,  "  ate  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment ;"  and  announced  the  domi- 
nion of  martial  law  in  Massachusetts,  "as  long  as  the  present  unhappy  oc- 
casion shall  require."  And  thus,  as  Edmund  Burke  remarked,  the  British 
commander  offered  mercy  to  those  who  were  openly  in  arms  and  actually 
besieging  him  in  his  station,  while  he  excluded  from  mercy  two  men 
who  were  five  hundred  miles  from  him  and  actually  at  the  time  (as  mem 
bers  of  the  second  congress)  sitting  in  an  assembly  which  had  never  by 
statute  been  declared  illegal.  To  signalize  Adams  and  Hancock  in  this 
manner  was  to  employ  the  only  means  within  his  competence  of  endearing 
these  men  and  their  principles  to  the  Americans,  whom  the  proclamation, 
instead  of  intimidating  or  dividing,  served  but  additionally  to  unite  and 
embolden. 

From  the  movements  visible  among  the  British  troops,  and  their  appa- 
rent prepar^ions  for  some  active  enterprise,  the  Americans  were  led  to 
believe  that  Gage  designed  to  issue  from  Boston  and  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts  ;  whereupon,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  or  derange 
the  supposed  project  of  attack,  the  Provincial  Congress  suggested  to  Put- 
nam and  Thomas,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  which  block- 
aded Boston,  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  Dorchester 
Neck,  and  that  a  part  of  the  American  force  should  occupy  an  intrenched 
position  on  Bunker's  Hill,  which  ascends  from  and  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown.  Orders  were  accordingly  communicated 
to  Colonel  Prescolt,  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  to  take  posses- 
sion oi  that  eminence  ,  but,  through  some  misapprehension,  Breed's  Hill, 
mstead  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  made  the  site  of  the  projected  intrenchment. 
By  his  conduct  of  this  perilous  enterprise,  and  the  heroic  valour  he  dis- 
played m  the  conflict  that  ensued,  Prescott  honourably  signalized  a  name 
which  his  descendints  have  farther  adorned  with  the  highest  trophies 
of  forensic  and  literary  renown  About  nine  o'clock  of,  the  evening, 
[_June  16,]  the  dttachiuent  moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  silently  travers- 
ing Charlestown  Neck,  gained  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill  unobserved. 
This  eminence  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  nearest  W 
Boston ,  and  is  so  elevated  as  to  overlook  every  part  of  that  town,  and  so 
near  it  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  cannon-shot.  The  American  troops, 
who  were  provided  with  intrenching  tools,  instantly  commenced  their  work, 
which  they  pursued  with  such  diligence,  that,  before  the  morning  arrived, 
they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  with  such 
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deep  silence,  that,  although  the  peninsula  vi  as  nearly  surrounded  by  British 
ships  of  war  and  transpcrts,  their  operjtjons  ivere  only  first  di&cluoed  to 
the  astonished  army  of  Jlritam  Ij  the  dispersion  of  the  nocturnal  darkness 
under  whose  shade  they  had  been  conducttd  At  brtak  of  d  ly  [June  17  ] 
the  alirm  was  communicated  at  Boston  by  a  cannomdt,  which  the  Lively 
slxp  of  war  promptJy  directed  a^inst  the  mtrenchments  ind  embatilei! 
airaj  of  the  Ainencans  A  lattery  of  wx  guns  nas  soon  after  optned 
upcn  then  frcr  Copp  a  Hill  at  thi,  n  rth  end  of  B  ston  Lnder  an  inces 
sant  shower  of  bullets  and  bombs  the  Americans  fiimly  and  it  defatigably 
persevered  in  their  labour  until  they  completed  a  small  bieistnoin 
estending  from  the  east  aide  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the  lull, 
towards  the  river  Mystic  We  have  remarked  the  m  stake  thit  occa*"  oned 
a  departure  from  the  original  j  hn  ol  the  American  enterprse,  and  led  to 
the  assumption  of  Breed  s  H  11  instead  of  the  other  eminence  which  it  was 
first  proposed  to  occupy  By  a  c  rrespond  ng  mistake  the  memcrable 
engagement  which  ensued  has  receiied  the  mme  til  The  B ittle  of  Bun 
ker's  Bilt.r~a  name  which  only  vanity  or  pedintry  can  now  hjpe  or 
desire  to  divest  of  its  long  retained  celebrity  and  its  anin  ating  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men.  It  would  be  wiser  perhaps  to  change  the  nan  e 
of  an  insignificant  hill  than  f  a  glorious  battle  m  which  the  prize  cun 
tested  was  the  freedom  of  North  Aner  ca 

Gaire,  perceiving  the  necess  t>  of  dislodging  the  Americans  from  thi 
position  they  had  so  suddenlj  and  dam  gU  assumed,  detached  about  no  i 
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on  this  service,  the  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  with  ten  companies  of  gren 
adiers,  ten  of  light-infantry,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  fie  Id -artillery. 
These  troops,  crossing  the  narrow  bay  interjected  between  Boston  and  the 
American  position,  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  and  immediately  formed  in 
order  of  battle ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Americans,  undaunted  by  this 
demonstration,  and  with  spirit  erected  to  the  utmost  height,  firmly  waited 
the  attack,  they  refrained  from  advancing  till  the  arriral  of  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Boston.  Meanwhile  the  Americana  were  also  reinforced  by  a 
Dody  of  tlieir  countrymen,  commanded  by  Generals  Warren  and  Pomroy  ; 
and  the  troops  on  the  open  ground,  tearing  up  some  adjoining  post  and 
rail  fences,  and  fixing  the  stakes  in  two  parallel  lines  before  them,  filled 
up  the  space  between  with  new-mown  grass,  and  formed  for  themselves  a 
cover  from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy.  Collecting  all  their  courage,  and 
undepressed  by  the  advantage  which  their  adversaries  derived  from  the 
audacity  of  assault,  they  stood  prepared  for  an  efibrt  which  should  yield 
tbeir  countrymen,  if  not  victorious  liberty,  at  least  a  memorable  example 
of  what  thi     .^ve  and  the  free  can  do  to  achieve  it. 

The  British  troops,  strengthened  now  by  the  arrival  of  the  second 
detachment,  and  formed  jn  two  lines,  moved  forward  to  the  conflict,  having 
the  light-infantry  on  the  right  wing  commanded  by  General  Howe,  and  the 
grenadiers  on  the  left  conducted  by  General  Pigot ;  the  former  to  attack 
the  American  lines  In  flank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in  front.  The 
attack  was  begun  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  field-pieces  and  howitzers  ;  the 
troops  advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at  short  intervals  to  allow  time  for  the 
artillery  to  produce  effect  on  the  works  and  on  the  spirits  of  their  defend  ■ 
ers.  During  their  advance.  General  Gage,  who  surveyed  the  field  of 
battle  from  Copp's  Hill,  caused  the  battery  at  this  place  to  bombard  and 
set  fire  to  the  village  of  Charlestown,  situated  beneath  the  position  of  the 
Americans,  whom,  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  he  expected  to  annoy 
by  the  conflagration.  Charlestown,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  a  handsome  and  fiourishing  village,  containing 
about  four  hundred  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  was  quickly  enveloped 
in  a  blaze  of  destruction ;  but  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind,  occurring  al 
this  crisis,  carried  the  smoke  to  a  quarter  which  neither  sheltered  the 
approach  of  the  British  nor  occasioned  inconvenience  to  the  Americans. 
The  conflagration  added  a  horrid  grandeur  to  the  interesting;  scene  that 
was  now  unfolding  to  the  eyes  of  a  countless  multitude  of  spectators,  who, 
thronging  all  the  heights  of  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  awaited,  with 
throbbing  hearts,  the  approaching  battle.  The  American  troops,  having 
permitted  Howe's  division  to  approach  unmolested  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  their  works,  then  poured  in  upon  them  such  a  deadly  and 
confounding  fire  of  small  arms,  that  the  British  Kne  was  broken  in  an 
nstant,  and  fell  precipitately  back  in  headlong  rout  towards  the  landing- 
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plaoe.  This  disorder  was  repaired  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  again  brought  up  the  repulsed  troops  to  the  attack  ;  but  the 
Americans,  renewing  their  fire  with  a  precision  of  aim  derived  from  their 
habits  of  life,  and,  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  conduct  of  any  former 
battle  fought  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  again  spread  such  car- 
nage through  the  hostile  ranks,  that  the  British  were  a  second  time  driven 
back  in  complete  confusion.  At  this  critical  juncture.  General  Clinton, 
arriving  upon  the  field  from  Boston,  aided  the  efforts  of  Howe  and  the 
other  officers  in  rallying  the  disheartened  troops,  who  with  some  difficulty 
were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  Americans  had  been  but 
scar.lily  supplied  with  cartridges,  partly  from  an  overstrained  attention  to 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  an  article  urgently  needed  and  sparingly 
possessed  by  their  countrymen,  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  counsels  of 
some  old  provincial  officers,  whose  ideas  of  battle  were  derived  from  their 
experience  in  hunting,  and  in  the  system  (very  similar  to  that  employment) 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  who  insisted,  that,  as  every  shot  ought  to  kill  a 
man,  so  to  give  the  troops  any  more  ammunition  than  was  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  inflict  on  the  enemy  a  loss  that  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat,  was 
to  tempt  them  to  neglect  accuracy  of  aim  and  throw  their  fire  away.  To 
the  discredit  of  this  counsel,  the  powder  of  the  Americans  now  began  to 
fail,  and  consequently  their  fire  to  slacken.  The  British  at  the  same  time 
brought  some  of  their  cannons  to  bear  upon  the  position  of  the  Americans, 
and  raked  the  inside  of  the  brciistwork  from  end  to  end  ;  the  fire  from  the 
ships,  batteries,  and  field-artillery  was  redoubSed ;  and  the  redoubt,  attacked 
on  three  sides  at  once  with  impetuous  valour,  was  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Yet,  so  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  its  defenders,  that, 
even  after  their  officers  had  commanded  a  retreat,  they  continued  to  fight 
ti!!  the  redoubt  was  half  filled  with  the  assailants. 

During  these  operations,  Pigot's  division  was  attempting  to  force  the  left 
point  of  the  breastwork,  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  Ame- 
rican line ;  but  while  his  troops  advanced  with  signa!  intrepidity,  they  were 
received  with  unyielding  firmness  and  determmat  on  The  Americans  m 
this  quarter,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their  fire  until  the  near  ap 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in  their  shot  with  such  weil-directtd 
aim  as  to  mow  down  the  advancing  troops  in  whole  ranks  at  every  volle> 
But  no  sooner  was  the  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breast  lork  ilso  was  necessa 
rily  abandoned.  And  now  the  Americans,  beaten  but  uns  ibdued  had  to 
perform  their  retreat  over  Charlestown  Neck  which  was  completely  nked 
by  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  man-of-war  and  of  two  fioit  ng  batteries  but 
great  as  was  the  apparent  danger,  the  retreat  was  accompi  shed  with  incon 
siderable  loss.  The  British  troops  were  too  much  exhausted  and  had  ■  if 
fered  too  severely,  to  improve  their  dear-bought  \  ctory  by  more  than  a 
mere  show  of  pursuit.     They  had  brought  int    action  about  three  thousand 
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men  -itid  tht-irl.  lied  and  w-iunded  amuutited  to  one  thousand  and  fifty-four. 
The  number  of  Americana  engaged  was  fifteen  hundred,  and  their  killed, 
Mounded,  and  missina;  amounted  to  fo«r  hundred  and  fifty-three.  They 
lost  some  gallant  officers,  of  whom  the  most  generally  known  and  lamented 
was  Joi^eph  Warren,  a  young  physician  of  Boston,  lately  promoted  to  the 
rink  of  general  in  the  Americnn  army,  and  who,  having  ably  and  success- 
fully an  imnW  his  countrjraen  to  resist  the  power  of  Britain,  now  gallantly 
fell  m  the  first  battle  that  their  resistance  produced.  And  thus  ended  a 
day  that  showed  too  late  to  the  infatuated  politicians  of  Britain  how  greatly 
they  had  underrited  the  arduous  difficulties  of  the  contest  they  provoked, 
and  how  egregiously  these  men  had  deceived  ihem  who  confidently  pre- 
dicted ih-it  the  Jimencam  would  notjight.  No  other  imaginable  result  of 
the  conflict  could  have  been  more  unfavourable  to  the  prospects  of  Britain, 
whcse  troops  neither  evhilarated  by  brilliant  victory  nor  exasperated  by 
disgraceful  defeat  were  depressed  bj'  a  success  of  which  it  was  evident 
that  a  ftM  more  such  instances  would  prove  their  ruin. 

The  second  Continental  Congress  of  America  had  assembled,  meanwhile, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  Peyton  Randolph  was  again 
elected  president  by  his  colleagues.  Hancock  produced  to  this  assembly  a 
collection  of  documentary  evidence,  tending  to  prove,  that,  in  the  skinnish 
itf  Lexington,  the  king's  troops  were  the  aggressors  ;  together  with  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  cf  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  on  thai 
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occasion  The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  other  provinces  of  America 
were  requ  red  definitely  ti  resnlie  and  uneqmiocally  to  declare,  whether 
they  wculd  make  common  cause  witii  the  ISew  England  States  in  actual 
war  or  ab-indomng  them  and  the  oljecl  for  uhich  they  had  all  so  long 
]0inih  contended  submit  to  the  absolute  suiremacy  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment The  congress  did  not  hesitate  w hich  part  of  the  alternative  to  em- 
brace but  unanimously  determined  [May  26  ]  that,  as  hostilities  had  ac- 
tmliy  commenced  and  large  reinforcements  to  the  British  army  were  Ex- 
pected iheseve  «l  provinces  she  uld  be  immediate^  put  in  a  Hate  of  defence  ; 
adding  however  that  as  they  ardently  uiaked  for  a  resloralion  of  the 
harmony  fonnerly  subsisting  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
ihej  were  resohed  for  the  promotion  of  this  desirable  object,  lo  present 
once  u  ore  an  humble  and  dut  ful  petition  to  the  king.  Yet  the  members 
of  this  body  perfectly  well  knew  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  and  par- 
hament  not  only  d  n  ed  the  legality  of  the  r  assemblage  and  their  right  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  America  but  openly  denounced  them  as  a  sedi- 
tious and  traitorous  associat  on  ,  and  l\  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
peoj.le  the  >!entimenls  of  loyalty  which  the^  had  once  cherished  or  pro- 
fessed for  the  British  crown  and  empire  n  ere  now  extinguished,  and  either 
lost  m  oblivion  or  remembered  n  th  disdi  n  But  it  is  a  general  practice 
of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  policy  of  governments,  to  veil  the  most  im- 
placable anim  s  j  and  the  must  decis  ve  martial  purpose  under  a  show  of 
profeiaions  more  than  ordinarih  forbearing  and  pacific  ;  nor  can  any  pro- 
clamation be  more  ominous  of  violence  than  that  in  which  a  kingdom  or 
commonwealth  judges  it  expedient  U  vaunt  its  oivn  moderation.  Massa- 
chusetts having  informed  the  Congr  't  of  her  dest  tution  of  regular  govern- 
ment and  sohcited  advice  for  the  remtdj  of  his  defect,  received  in  answer 
the  counsel  that  the  freeholdeis  should  elect  (he  members  of  a  representa- 
tive Assembly  that  these  reprtsentatives  should  appoint  counsellors;  and 
that  the  representaln es  and  cuunsellors  should  together  provisionally 
exercise  the  lowers  rf  goiernment  This  c  unsel  was  straightway  em- 
braced. Equal  efficacy  attended  a  recommendation  addressed  to  all  the 
colonies,  that  they  should  appoint  committees  of  general  safety  to  guard  and 
administer  the  public  interest  during  the  occasional  recess  of  the  provincial 


Besides  their  second  petition  to  the  king,  the  Congress  renewed  their 
applications  to  Canada  and  other  places,  and  published  an  admirable 
address  to  ihe  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  In  this  last  com- 
position, the  British  people  were  addressed  with  the  endearing  appellations 
of  "Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Brethren;"  and  entreated,  by  these  ana 
every  other  of  the  ties  which  bound  the  two  nations  together,  seriously  to 
receive  and  consider  the  present  and  probably  final  attempt  lo  prevent 
thfiir  dissohition.     After  again  recapitulating  former  injuries,  and  recount 
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be  ihe  tecenl  acls  of  hostility  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  American  tif* 
and  property,  they  demanded  if  the  descendants  of  Brilona  .could  tamely 
mbmit  to  this  ?     "No  !"  they  added,  "  we  never  will !     While  we  revere 
the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  surrender 
those  glorious    privileges  for  which   they  fought,  hied,  and   conquered. 
Admit  that  your  fleets  and  armies  can  destroy  our  towns   and   ravage  our 
coasts;    these  are  inconsiderable  ohjects, — things  of  no  moment  to  men 
whose  hosoms  glow  with  the  ardour  of  liberty.     We  can  retire  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  navy;  and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury  which,  from  that  period,  you  will  want,— the 
luxury  of  being  free.     Our  enemies  charge  us  with  sedition.     In  what 
does  this  sedition  consist?     In  our  refusal  to  submit  to  unwarrantable  acts 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  ?     If  so,  show  us  a  period  in  your  history  in  which 
you  have  not  been  equally  seditious.     We  are  reproached  with  harbouring 
the  project  of  independence ;  but  what  have  we  done  that  can  warrant 
this  reproach?     Abused,  insulted,  and  contemned,  we  have  carried  our 
dutiful  petitions  to  the  throne;  and  we  have  applied  lo  your  justice  for 
rehef.     What  haa  been  the  success  of  our  endeavours  1     The  clemency  of 
our  sovereign  is  unhappily  diverted ;  our  petitions  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity ;  our  prayers  answered  by  insults.     Our  application  to  you  remains 
unnoticed,  and  leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your  wanting 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  us.     Even  under  these  circumstances, 
what  measures  have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  independence?  Have 
we  called  in  the  aid  of  those  foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your 
grandeur?     Have  we  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  your  troops, 
and  hasted  to  destroy  them  before  they  were  reinforced  ?     Have  not  we 
permitted  them  to  receive  the  succours  we  could  have  intercepted  t     Let 
not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  you  that  in  this  we  were  influenced 
by  fear  or  any  other  unworthy  motive  I     The  lives  of  Britons  are  still  dear 
to  us.     When  hostilities  were  commenced, — when,  on  a  late  occasion,  we 
were  wantonly  attacked  by  your  troops,  though  we  repelled  their  assaults 
and  returned  their  blows,  yet  we  lamented  the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to 
inflict;  nor  have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  at  a  victory  over  Englishmen." 
After  reminding  the  British  people  that  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  Ame- 
rica would  he  only  a  prelude  to  its  eclipse  in  Britain,  they  concluded  in 
these  terms:— "A  cloud    hangs  over  your  heads  and   ours.     Ere  this 
reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst  upon  us.     Let  us,  then,  (before  ihs 
remembrance  of  former  kindness  be  obliterated,)  once  more  repeat  these 
appellations  which  are  ever  grateful  to  our  ears,— let  us  entreat  Heaven  to 
avert  our  ruin,  and  the  destruction  that  threatens  oar  friends,  brethren,  and 
countrymen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Aware  that  a  great  deal  of  discontent  existed  in  Ireland,  the  Congreas 
conceived  the  hope  of  rendering  this  sentiment  conducive  to  the  multiplica- 
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tioii  of  their  own  partisans  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  court ;  and 
to  this  GDd  in  iheir  address  to  Ireland  they  alluded  to  the  past  oppression 
and  present  opportunities  of  this  people  with  a  politic  show  of  sjmpathy 
and  friendship  calculated  at  cnce  to  foment  a^itUion  among  iheia  and  to 
attach  to  themselves  the  numtr  us  1-ands  of  Irish  emigrants  who  had 
resirled  and  still  continued  to  resjrt  to  the  American  provinces  "The 
irnocenl  an  1  oppressed  American*!  "  they  declartd  naturally  desire  the 
sympathy  and  good  will  jf  a  humane  and  virtuous  people  who  themselves 
haie  suffered  under  the  rod  of  the  same  oppresstr  " 

Hawng  thus  made  their  last  appenis  to  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Congres'-  proceeded  to  organize  their  mil  tary  force,  and  issued 
bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  Spamsh  milled  dollars  (for 
the  redemption  of  which  the  confederated  colonies  weie  pledged)  to  defray 
the  e'^penses  of  the  military  estabhshments  and  operations  Articles  of 
ivar  fir  the  regulation  uf  the  contmentdl  army  were  Jraraed  measures 
Kcri,  pursued  ftr  the  cnhalment  if  regiments ,  and  a  declaration  or  mam 
f'»'jto  WIS  pubhshed,  sett  ng  furth  the  causes  and  necessily  of  recourse  to 
arms,  and  withal  protest  ng  thu  4mencan  resistance  would  end  as  loon  as 
American  wrongs  were  redressed 

4  battali  n  of  artillerj  was  formed,  and  the 
'Oil  mand  cf  it  intrusted  to  Henry  Knox,  a 
lit  le  of  Boston  wh  m  the  force  ot  his  genius 
ind  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  ta."te  and  stud  e 
had  al      dy  q     I  fi  d  ta       h    p        f 
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The  noniiJialion  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces  was  the 

;xl,  and  not  the  least  imporiani  measure  which  demanded  from  the  Con 

ess  the  united  exercise  of  its  wisdom  and  authority      Its  choice  (and 

)re  happily   directed)  fell  upon   George  Washington, 

s  have  already  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  and 

:iaJly  in  Braddoclt's  campaign,  had  been  always  the 

more  fondly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  from  the  flattering  contrast 

they  suggested  between  British  rashness  and  misconduct,  ind  American 

skill,  foresight,  and  energy.     The  deputies  of  the  New  England  states, 

ess  acquainted  with  ihE  achicvemenis  and  character  of  Washington  ifaan 


never  was  choice 
whom  previous  sc 
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tbe  people  of  tJie  southern  provinces,  and  warmly  admiring  Iheir  own 
officers,  would  willingly  have  conferred  this  high  dignity  upon  one  of 
Ihem ;  and  Putnam,  Ward,  and  several  others  were  named  as  candidates ; 
but  the  partisans  of  these  ofBcers,  perceiving  that  Washington  possessed  a 
majority  of  sufTrages,  and  that  his  was  the  name  the  most  widely  spread 
abroad  in  America,  forbore  a  vain  opposition,  and  promoted  the  putilic  con- 
fidence by  uniting  to  render  the  election  unanimous.  [June  15.]  Of  the 
other  officers  who  hid  been  proposed,  some,  though  inhabitants,  were  not 
natives  of  America,  and  some  had  distinguished  themselves  by  undis- 
guised and  headlong  zeal  for  American  independence.  None  of  ihem 
possessed  the  iniple  ftrtune  of  Washington,  who,  in  addition  to  this  advan- 
tage and  to  the  claim  arising  from  previous  services,  was  a  native  Ame- 
rican ;  and  though  a  firm  friend  of  American  liberty,  yet  moderate  in  hie 
relative  views  and  lansruage,  and  believed  still  to  cherish  the  hope,  or  at 
least  the  wish,  of  reconcilemeut  with  the  parent  state.  In  conferring  the 
supreme  command  on  him,  the  partisans  of  conciliation  meant  to  promote  a 
friend,  and  the  partisins  of  independence  hoped  to  gain  one.  Nature  and 
fortune  had  singularly  mb  n  d  adaj.  a  d  to  designate  this  individual 
for  the  distinguished  ua  n  1  h  h  n  and  afterwards  attained,  and 
the  arduous  duties  th  j  n  1  d  A  1  ng  s  uggle  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  against  c  n  nual        u  f    he  French  and  Indians, — the 

command  of  a  clumsj   i!l-o    an  z  d  p  al  militia,  prouder  of  being  free 

citizens  than  effective  s  Id  ,  and  am  n^  whom  he  had  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  restraints  of  discipline, — obliged  with  minute  labour  and  con- 
stant actmty  to  superintend  and  give  impulsion  to  every  department  of  the 
service  over  which  he  presided,  to  execute  as  well  as  order,  to  negotiate, 
conciliate,  project,  command,  and  endure ; — there  could  not  have  been  a 
better  preparatory  education  for  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
motley,  ardent,  and  untrained  levies  that  constituted  at  present  the  army 
of  America.  His  previous  functions  and  exertions,  arduous  rather  than 
splendid,  excited  respect  without  envy,  and,  combined  with  the  Jnfiuence 
of  his  character  and  manners,  qualified  him  to  exercise  command  and  pre- 
pared his  countrymen  to  brook  his  ascendency.  The  language  and 
deportment  of  this  truly  great  man  were  in  general  remarkably  exempt 
from  every  strain  of  irregular  vehemence  and  every  symptom  of  indelibe- 
rate thought ;  disclosing  an  even  tenor  of  steadfast  propriety,  an  austere 
but  graceful  simplicity,  sound  considerate  sense  and  prudence,  the  gravity 
of  a  profound  understanding  and  habitual  reflection,  and  the  tranquil 
grandeur  of  an  elevated  soul.  Of  this  moral  superiority,  as  of  all  human 
virtue,  part  was  ihe  fruit  of  wise  discipline  and  resolute  self-control ;  foi 
Washington  was  naturally  passionate  and  irritable,  and  had  increased 
the  vigour  and  authority  of  every  better  quality  of  his  mind  by  the  con- 
quest and  subjection  of  those  rebellious  elements  of  its  composition.    Calm. 
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modest,  and  reserved,  yet  dignified,  intrepid,  inflexibly  firm,  and  persever- 
ing; indefatigably  industrious  and  methodical;  just,  yet  merciful  aad 
humane  ,  frugal  and  calcuktinff,  yet  disinterested  ,  cirLumspect,  jet  enler- 
prismg,  serious,  virtuous,  consistent,  temperate,  and  sincere, — his  moral 
portraiture  displays  a  blended  variety  of  excellence,  in  which  it  is  difRiuit 
to  assign  a  predominant  lustre  to  iny  particular  grace,  except  perhaps  a 
grave  majestic  composure  Ever  superiui  to  fortune,  he  pnjjyed  her 
smiles  Kith  mod oratun,  endured  her  frowns  with  serenity,  and  shuwed 
himself  alike  in  iictcry  forbearing,  and  in  defeat  undaunted  No  dinger 
cr  difficulty  could  disturb  his  equanimity,  and  no  disaster  paralyze  his 
energj  or  dishearten  his  confidence  'Xne  name  adverse  vicissitude  that 
would  have  drained  an  ordinary  breast  of  all  ils  spirit  si'rved  but  to  call 
forth  new  t>tri>am'!  of  vigour  from  Washington's  generous  soul  His  coun- 
tenance and  general  aspect  correspondLd  with  the  impression  produced  by 
his  character  Fixed,  firm,  coliei  tt,d,  and  resolved,  yet  considerately  kind. 
It  seemed  compoaed  for  dignity  and  high  eiplDit  4.  sound  believer  m  the 
divine  doctrines  of  Christi  initj ,  he  was  punctual  and  devout  in  discharging 
everj  public  and  private  office  of  Chust  an  piety  Perhaps  there  never 
nas  another  man  who  ttod  with  mort,  unaullied  honour  the  highest  ways 
of  glory,  or  who^e  persoml  character  and  conduct  exercised  an  inSnence 
so  powerful  and  so  beneficial  on  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation  That  he 
was  childless  was,  considering  his  situation,  a  fcrtunjte  circun  stance,  as  it 
obstructed  the  jealousies  that  might  have  impaired  the  public  confidence, 
and  facilitated  the  disinterested  jiurpose  of  declining  all  emolument  for  his 
services, — a  purpose  declared  m  the  modest  yet  fiim  and  resolute  speech 
in  which  he  accepted  the  commission  now  confeired  on  him  by  his  col- 
leagues m  Congress.  This  assembly  assuied  him  that  they  would  support 
and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and,  with  a  studied  un- 
formitj  to  the  hnguage  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  seasons  of  public  danger, 
instructed  him,  m  the  discharge  of  the  greit  trust  he  had  received,  to  make 
11  his  especial  care  lluit  the  liberties  of  America  receive  no  detnment. 
Departing  to  assume  the  exercise  cf  his  function,  [July  2,]  Washington 
fjund,  on  his  arrival  m  Massachusetts,  that  the  British  aimy,  m  two  divi- 
sions, had  intrenched  itself  on  Bunker's  Hili  and  Dorchester  Neck,  adjoin- 
ing to  Boston,  where  it  was  stiO  blockaded  by  the  Amenran  forces  whc 
occupied  both  sidps  of  the  river  Charles.  About  two  months  afierwarda, 
General  Gage  embarked  for  England,  and  the  command  of  the  Britiob 
forces  devolved  on  Sir  William  Howe. 
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a  hined  and  in  a  state  of  the  crudest 
er  nas  a  nul  taiy  commander  beset  by 
'  perj  lex  ng  var  ety  of  counteractions 
Ihe  tr  ops  h  I  ng  been  •(iparaEelv  ri  sed  hi  the  var  ous  proTmciai  govern 
1  CI  B  1  un  f  rn  ly  existed  amcn^  the  re  i  ents  Ann  ated  bj  the 
sp  nt  of  that  1  lertj  for  which  they  were  prepar  i  g  to  fight  and  ynaccus 
tomed  to  d  sc  pi  ne  they  neither  felt  the  incl  nat  on  nor  apprec  ated  the 
imjort-ince  of  s  ibject  on  to  mil  tarj  rules  Every  one  was  more  forward 
to  adv  se  and  to  command  than  to  obej  — f  rgetful  ti  at  ndependence  must 
be  securely  acqu  rid  before  t  can  bL  aaf  ly  eij  yed  and  unaware  that 
libertj  to  be  ga  ned  by  battle  miiat  be  preceded  bj  submissi  n  nearly 
n  echanical  to  the  sternest  re'itn  nt  of  absol  te  au  h  nty  1 1  manj  of  the 
regimet  ts  the  fficers  had  been  elected  bj  the  r  troops  whose  suffrages  too 
often  were  gamed  bj  a  sh  w  of  enthi  snst  c  c  nfidence  which  was  mis 
taken  for  gen  us  and  valour  ai  d  of  f  r  us  zeal  for  An  er  can  1  berty 
which  not  less  erroneously  was  supf  sed  the  certain  test  of  pure  hon  ur 
generoas  virtue  and  sound  patr  ot  sro  In  otter  casts  t  proved  thai 
when  a  regiment  was  in  process  of  cjnstituti  n  the  mi.n  elected  only 
those  for  officers  who  consented  to  throw  their  paj  into  a  joint  stock  from 
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which  all  the  n  embers  cf  tie  re  g  men  til  b  dj  officers  drummers  and 
privates  drew  equal  si  ares  These  defects  nere  cc  unterb-ilanced  bj  the 
ardent  zeal  and  stubborn  lesclntion  cf  the  troops  and  the  str  ng  ptr  uasion 
thej  cherished  of  iht,  ju-stice  and  glorj  of  their  ccuntrj  s  cause  When 
the  hst  spetch  of  the  Bnt  sh  monarch  to  h  ■!  Pari  ament  was  Circulated  in 
the  canp  it  produced  a  vi  lent  hurst  of  un  Tersal  ind  gnat  on  and  was 
publiclj  luTued  bj  the  soldiers  with  the  strongest  demonstrat  oas  of  con 
tempt  and  aVhorience  Thej  eipunged  at  the  sa  e  time  from  their 
•standards  e\erj  emblem  appropr  ate  to  the  Br  t -^h  ciown  and  adopted  a 
flag  var  egaled  w  ih  thirteen  coloured  sir  f  es  n  alius  on  to  the  number  ot 
the  confederated  provinces  The  difficultj  of  eslabhshing  a  due  suhord] 
nation  m  the  An  erica n  camp  was  f,reat]j  fnhanced  bj  the  sh  rtneas  of 
the  terms  fcr  wh  ch  the  re^im  nts  were  enlisted  ncne  of  wh  ch  were  to 
endure  for  more  th  n  a  few  n  onths  Nor  was  it  long  belore  Wash  ngton, 
m  add  tion  to  his  other  ei  barrassraent'?  made  the  alarming  discoverj  that 
his  troops  laboured  under  a  defic  ency  of  bayonets  and  that  all  the  powder 
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nteant  to  organize  the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  comliined  movements  and  aciiTs 
Bercice,  and  to  introduce  and  mature  arrangements  for  securing  a  steadj 
flow  of  the  nete'sarj  supphes  Next  tu  these  measures,  he  judged  the 
re-PDlistment  of  the  army  the  most  mterestmg  To  this  essential  object  he 
had  early  sohcued  the  attention  ol  Congress,  who  appointed  a  committee  of 
its  members  to  repair  to  the  mihtarj  head-quarters  at  Canjbridoe,  m  order 
to  consult  with  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  magistrates  of  the  Kew 
England  States  on  the  must  eligible  mode  of  j  reserving,  supporting,  and 
regulating  a  continental  army  Recruiting  orders  were  issued,  but  the 
progress  in  collecting  reoruita  was  not  proportnned  to  the  putlic  exigence 
Many  Americans,  firmlj  attached  to  the  cause  cf  then  countrj,  indulged 
their  reluctance  to  the  to  1  and  hardship  of  m  hfiiy  1  le  undei  the  shelter 
oJ  a  fond  credulity  which  st  11  hn^ered  in  cr nlcmpUtion  of  an  ■idjustment 
of  the  dispute  with  Britain  without  farther  bloodshed  4t  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  when  all  the  uriginal  troops  not  engagid  on  the  new  estabhsh 
ment  were  disbanded,  there  hid  been  enlisttd  for  thi,  army  uf  1776  httle 
more  than  nine  thousand  men  An  earnest  recommendation  of  Washing 
ton  to  try  tht  influence  of  a  bounty  was  at  length  acceded  lo  by  the 
Congre'^s  I^Januirj,  177G]  and  duiing  the  wmttr  the  number  of  recruits 
was  c  nsiderahly  lugmented  Soon  after  his  assumption  of  the  supreme 
command,  Washmgton  engaged  as  his  secretarj  and  aid-de  camp,  J  ^eph 
Reed,  a  distinguished  Jawjei  in  Pennsjlvania,  and  latterly  a  determined 
advocate  uf  American  independence,  who  had  resigned  a  lueratue  forensic 
practice  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  vulunieer  m  the  continental 
army  in  Massachusetts  In  his  new  functions  Ret,d  displayed  so  much 
valour  and  abdity,  that,  on  the  promution  of  Gates  m  the  present  jear  to  a 
command  directed  against  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  to  tJ.tf  post  thereby 
vacated  of  adjutant-general  of  the 
American  army. 

nEFOEE  this  army  received  its  proper  military  organization, 
iT  discipline  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  officers,  they 
lere  obliged  to  supply  their  defective  power  by  the  influence 
tf  their  own  example  and  the  authority  of  their  personal  character. 
Fission  and  zeal  had  cullecled  the  first  levies  of  men.  But  passions 
spend  themselves,  and  zeal  declines,  while  habits  of  discipline  abide , 
and  though  they  render  the  character  of  an  army  much  less  romantic  and 
interesting,  they  mightily  increase  its  steadiness  and  vigour  as  an  effective 
machine.  After  the  first  ardour  of  the  American  troops  was  somewhat 
spent,  considerable  vices  and  disorders  broke  out  among  them.  The  virtue, 
(and  it  was  very  great)  that  still  manifested  itself  in  their  ranks  was  the 
more  creditable  from  its  superiority  to  the  contagious  influence  of  evil 
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ommple,  and  as  arising  purely  from  natural  character  and  sentiment,  a  id 
not  from  that  professional  sense  of  honour  educated  by  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized schools  of  war.  Great  disadvantage  has  accrued  to  the  reputation  of 
the  American  troops  from  the  almost  intolerable  pressure  of  the  distress 
and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  in  some  of  the  works  that 
record  their  campaigns,  the  virtue  they  long  exerted  in  resisting  tempta- 
tions to  mutiny  and  disorder  is  obscured  by  the  acts  of  pillage  and  desertion 
to  which  the  extremity  of  suffering  did  in  the  end  occasionally  impel  them. 
Never  before  had  there  arisen  in  the  world  a  war  so  universally  interesting 
to  m^ankind  as  the  revolutionary  warfare  between  Britain  and  America. 
Ualike  prior  wars,  its  incidents  were  instantly  recorded  by  numerous  pens 
and  extensively  circulated  with  the  minutest  detail.  Harsh  lines  and  fea- 
tures were  thns  preseived,  which  would  have  escaped  or  been  softened  in 
a  more  distant  survey ,  and  circum stances  bcth  mclanch  Dly  and  d  sgusting, 
the  concom  tants  of  every  war,  have  bj  many  writers  and  readers  been 
tef,irdedas  almost  if  not  entirely,  peculiar  to  the  war  of  the  Amencan 
Revolution 

The  ooaflicts  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  s  Hill,  and  other  similar  encoun- 
Icrs  that  signalized  the  commencement  of  hostiJities,  tended  to  delude  tne 
Americaas  «ith  -very  exaggerated  notuns  of  the  efficacj  of  their  militia, 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  situations  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  force  of 
thi'!  description  They  entertained  a  rooted  prejudice  against  troops  of  the 
hne,  and,  appreciating  the  example  of  Braddjck  as  erroneou-^ly  as  that  un- 
fortunate commander  had  appreciated  his  own  position,  they  cherished  the 
chimenca!  hope  of  organizing  every  year  a  new  militia  force  capable  of 
withstanding  the  attack  of  a  regular  army  The  prevalence  and  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  ol  this  delusicn  were  stnkmglj  illustrated  by  the 
general  panic  and  c  nsiernation  that  followed  the  first  victories  of  the  dis- 
ciplmed  troops  of  Britiin  in  the  close  of  the  present  year  It  was  a 
more  surprising  and  more  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Amen- 
can  troops  andjeojlc  that  even  in  such  trying  circumstances  they  were 
never  tempted  tj  withdraw  the  generous  confidence  which  they  reposed  in 
their  commanders,  but  invariably  displajed  a  noble  supenority  to  those 
niem  suspicirns  of  treachery  which  rage  and  vinilj  so  readily  suggest  to 
nations  irr  tited  by  reverses  after  hav  ng  been  intoxicated  by  success  A 
num^.rous  pari}  m  the  Congress,  hcwever,  continued  bug  to  res  st  the  for- 
mation of  a  regular  army;  and  even  when  this  could  no  longer  be  avoided, 
they  jealously  opposed  the  measures  that  were  necessary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  military  habits  and  discipline.  "  God  forbid,"  they  exclaimed, 
» that  the  civic  character  should  be  so  far  lost  in  the  soldiers  of  our  army,  thai 
Ihey  should  c«ase  to  long  for  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness.  Lei 
frequent  furloughs  be  granted,  rather  than  the  endearments  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren should  cease  to  aljure  the  individuals  of  our  army  from  camps  to  farms." 
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Dunng  the  winter  the  Bnt  sh  iro  ps  that  occupied  Boston,  suffered 
great  privations  from  scarcity  of  f  od  and  of  fuel  An  armament,  which 
their  commander  despatched  m  quest  of  pr  \  sions  to  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia, was  opposed  by  the  milit  a  of  th  s  proi  nee  and  after  some  sharp  en- 
counters finally  repulsed  Washn^tcn  had  hitherto  found  ample  scope 
for  his  n  est  strenuous  a(,liTity  with  n  the  1  mils  of  his  own  encampmenl ; 
but  desirous  nm  hy  some  grand  and  in  pornnt  achievemenl  to  elevate  the 
spirits  of  hi&  armj  and  cuuntry  he  cincentd  the  project  of  attacking  Bos- 
ton as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  his  s  tuation  ni  ght  seem  to  just.fy  an 
effort  so  critical  and  advi  nturcus  Tonarda  the  middle  of  February,  the 
coldest  portion  of  the  seasrn  having  begun  and  the  ice  becoming  suffi- 
cienllj  firm  to  "supprrt  the  tr  ojs  he  was  disposed  to  undertake  that  enter- 
prise but  deferred  it  with  reluctance  in  conie  jutnce  cf  the  almost  unani- 
mous disaiprilation  of  his  council  cf  war  Ihe  effective  regular  force  of 
the  Amer  cans  m  this  quailer  n  w  an  unted  to  uj  wards  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men — in  addition  to  wh  ch  tie  ten  n  ander  in  chief  called  into  active 
service  about  s  x  thousind  of  the  m  I  tia  of  Missach  isetts  ;  and  with  these 
forces  he  determined  to  take  j  o^sesBRn  ot  the  Heights  of  Dorchester, 
whence  he  would  possess  the  power  of  inflictmg  severe  annoyance  on  the 
British  soldierv  and  shippmg  in  the  Icwn  and  harbcurof  Boston.  By 
assupiing  this  position  from  which  an  attempt  to  dislodge  him  by  the  enemy 
was  certain  he  expt.aed  to  bring  tn  a  general  action  during  which  he  in- 
tended to  cross  «  th  a  fart  of  his  forces  fri.m  tin,  Cambridge  side  of  the 
river  and  attack  tht  town  of  Bcsttn  ,  ccunting  doubtless,  on  being  aided 
by  a  simultaneous  insu  reciitn  of  the  c  tizens  To  c  nceal  his  design,  by 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  Bnt  h  armi  a  htav^  bombardment  of  their 
lines  was  c  mmenctd  cne  eiening  [Ward  2]  and  continued  during  the 
two  following  nights  On  the  third  evening  [March  4]  immediately  after 
the  firing  began,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  American  forces  under  the 
command  of  General  Thomas,  proceeding  from  Eoxbury,  took  silent  posses- 
sion of  Dorchester  Heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably  hard, 
but  the  night  was  mild  ;  and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,  the  troops 
before  morning  advanced  thair  works  so  far  as  to  cover  themselves  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  When  the  British,  at  break 
of  day,  [IMarch  5,]  discovered  these  works,  magnified  to  their  view  by  the 
inten-eniion  of  a  hazy  atmosphere,  they  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  gloomily  anticipated  a  repetition  of  the  carnage  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
"  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night,"  said  General  Howe,  "  than  my 
whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month." 

Noliiing  now  remained  but  to  abandon  the  town  or  instantly  to  dislodge 
ihe  Americans  from  Dorchester  Heights.  Howe,  with  more  enterprise  and 
energy  than  isually  characterized  his  military,  policy,  decided  to  venture 
an  attack  j  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on  the  same  evening  of 
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two  thousand  chosen  tronps  on  this  important  and  hazardous  service.  The 
Americans,  remarking  this  denionslration,  prepared  to  abide  the  encounter 
with  a  Kvely  valour,  which  was  inflamed  to  the  utmost  eagerness  by  Wash- 
ington's seasonable  remark  to  ihem,  that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
Boilon  massacre,  and  ihat  the  day  of  vengeance  for  their  slaughtered 
countrymen  had  arrived.  But  the  royal  troops  were  hardly  embarked  in 
the  transports,  when  a  tremendous  storm  arose,  and  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, intercepting  human  strife,  rendered  the  execution  of  Howe's  design 
impracticable.  A  British  council  of  war  was  assembled  the  next  morning, 
[March  6,]  and  recommended  the  evacuation  of  Boston  with  all  possible 
speed.  Whether  from  (he  numerous  preparations  which  were  requisite,  or 
from  a  lingering  sentiment  of  shame  in  the  breast  of  the  British  commander 
some  delay  occurred  before  this  measure  was  carried  into  efTect.  Meanwhile, 
the  Americans  were  actively  engaged  in  strenethen  n^  ind  extending  their 
works !  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March  the  Bnl  sh  discovered 
a  breastwork  which  had  been  constructed  by  their  enemies  during  the  ni^ht 
at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  Peninsula,  and  completely  comm-indtd  Bos 
ton  Neck,  and  the  southern  quarters  of  the  town  Delay  was  no  longer 
consistent  with  safety.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  to  Washington,  intimating  that  Howe  was  making  prepiration  t  rtlire, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  kave  the  town  undamaged,  provided  his  own 
retreat  were  unmolested.     Washington  dcci  ned  to  give  any  pledge  to  thia 
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effect,  bul  expressed  himself  in  terms  that  iranquillized  his  countrymen  ani] 
the  British  commander.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  [March  18,] 
the  discomfited  British  army,  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  and 
attended  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  were  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  began  to  embark  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  under  sail  forllili- 
fax,  in  Nova  Scolia.  As  the  British  lear-guard  embarked,  Washington,  at 
the  head  of  his  successful  forces,  marched  into  Boston,  whose  remaining 
inhabilaiilB  hailed  their  deliverance  and  deliverer  with  triumphant  joy.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  valuable  military  stores  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  victors  ;  and  a  British  vessel,  arriving  at  Boston  soon  after,  with  a  tardy 
reinforcement  to  the  fugitive  army,  was  forced  to  surrender  the  troops  she 
conveyed  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  American  Congress  testified  their  satis- 
faction with  this  exploit  by  a  formal  resolve,  "  That  thanks  be  presented  to 
General  Washington,  and  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for 
their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston,  and 
that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event  and 
presented  to  his  Excellency."  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops  from  the  town,  the  fortification  of  its  harbour  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Many  persons  (clergymen  as  well  as  laymen)  aided  as  volunteers 
in  this  important  service  ;  and  only  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  who  took 
«  share  in  it,  received  wages  for  their  labour. 
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'  OLONEL  ARNOLD  hasmg  begun  his  miU 
lary  career  with  a  aeries  of  succeo&cs  was 
urged  by  his  mlive  in  petuus  tj  to  project 
more  extenaise  opeiaE  uns  He  wr  te  a  letter 
to  Congress,  str  nn-lj  urging  an  exped  tion 
into  Canada  and  fT  r  ig  with  two  thousand 
men  to  reduce  he  wh  1  province  Ii  ha 
ardent  zeal  to  ppose  Greiit  Brita  n  he  had 
advised  the  adopt  i  of  tflensive  war  even 
before  Congress  hid  organ  zed  an  army  or 
appointed  a  single  mihtary  officer.  His  imporlun  ty  was  at  last  successful 
as  shall  hereafter  be  related,  but  not  till  two  n  nths  had  dipsed  substjucnt 
to  his  first  proposition  of  conducting  an  exped  t  on  agaiost  Canada  Such 
was  the  increasing  fervour  of  the  public  mind  in  1775  that  what  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  year,  was  deemed  violent  and  dangerous,  was  in  its  pro- 
gress pronounced  both  moderate  and  expedient. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  king's  governor  in  Canada,  no  sooner  heard  thai 
the  Americans  had  surprised  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  Lake  Champlain  than  he  planned  a  scheme  for  their  re 
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frontier  was  intended,  frr m  thai  quaitei  The  evident  tendency  of  the  Q,ut 
bee  act  favoured  this  opin  on  Belli  i  ng  it  to  be  the  hxed  puip  se  of  the 
British  ministrj  to  attack  the  united  colom  s  un  that  side,  they  concem,d 
thil  thej  would  >e  incscu^dble  if  ihej  ne^Lited  the  pioper  means  fur 
warding  off  so  terrible  a  blow  Thej  weie  also  sensible  that  the  cnly 
practicable  plan  to  effect  this  purp  ae  was  to  make  a  \igorciis  attack  ujcti 
Canada,  while  it  was  unable  to  res  st  the  unexpected  impressicn  The  r 
success  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Punt  had  already  pa\ed  the  waj  f  r 
this  bold  enterprise  and  hid  broken  di-wn  the  fences  which  guarded  the 
entrance  into  that  pro Mnce  On  the  other  hand  the^  were  sensible  that 
by  taking  thi^  step,  thej  changed  at  cnce  the  wh  le  nature  of  the  war 
Frcm  defensive  it  became  offensive  and  subjeoted  them  to  the  imputati  n 
of  be  ng  the  ag;gress(.rs  They  were  well  auare  that  seieral  nho  had 
espoused  their  cause  in  Britain  would  probablj  be  offended  at  this  mea- 
sure, and  charge  them  with  heightening  the  mi'chiefs  occasicntd  bj  the 
d  -pule  Thej  knew  that  the  principles  if  resistance  as  far  as  they  had 
hitherto  acted  upon  them,  were  abetted  bj  a  c  ns  derable  party  eiin  in 
Great  Britain  and  that  to  forfeit  thiir  good  opimon  might  be  of  great 
disservice  Consideraticns  of  this  k  nd  made  them  wei^h  well  the  mipcrt 
ant  step  before  tliey  ventured  upcn  it  They  on  the  other  hand  reflected 
Ihct  the  eloquence  of  the  mmontj  in  parliament,  and  thi  pt,t  tions  ^nd  re 
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nonslrances  of  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain,  had  produced  no  solid  ad- 
vantages in  their  favour ;  and  that  they  had  no  chance  of  relief,  hut  from 
tlie  smiles  of  Heaven  on  their  own  endeavours.  The  danger  was  pressing. 
War  was  not  only  inevitahle,  hut  already  begun.  To  wrait  tiU  they  were 
attacked  by  a  formidabJe  force  at  their  backs,  in  the  very  instant  when  their 
utmost  exertions  would  be  requisite,  perhaps  ijisufficieot,  to  protect  their  cities 
and  seacoast  against  an  invasion  from  Britain,  would  be  the  summit  of  folly. 
The  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  justified  the  forestalling  of  an  enemy.  The 
colonials  argued  that  to  prevent  known  hostile  intentions,  was  a  matter  of 
self-defence  ;  they  were  also  sensible  they  had  already  gone  such  lengths 
as  could  only  be  vindicated  by  arms  ;  and  that  if  a  certain  degree  of  success 
did  not  attend  their  resistance,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  irritated 
government,  and  their  moderation  in  the  single  instance  of  Canada  would 
be  an  unavaihng  plea  for  indulgence.  They  were  also  encouraged  to  pro 
ceed,  by  certain  information  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  Can'ida  excipt 
the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  were  as  much  discontented  with  their  present 
system  of  government  as  even  the  British  settlers.  It  seemed  therefore 
probable,  that  they  would  consider  the  provincials  rather  as  friends  thin 
as  enemies.  The  invasion  of  that  province  was  therefore  determ  ned  upon, 
if  found  practicable,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  Canadians. 

Congress  had  committed  the  management  of  their  military  arrangements 
in  this  northern  department,  to  General  Schuyler  and  General  Montgomery 
While  the  former  remained  at  Albany,  to  attend  an  Indian  treaty,  the  latter 
was  sent  forward  to  Ticonderoga,  with  a  body  of  troops  from  New  York 
and  New  England.  Soon  after  reaching  Ticonderoga,  he  made  a  move- 
ment down  Lake  Champlain.  GJeneral  Schuyler  overlook  him  at  Cape  la 
Motte;  from  thence  they  moved  on  to  Isle  aui  Noix,  About  this  time 
General  Schuyler  addressed  the  inhabitants,  informing  them  "that  the  only 
views  of  Congress  were  to  restore  to  them  those  rights  which  every  subject 
of  the  British  empire,  of  whatever  rehgious  sentiments  he  may  be,  is  enti- 
tled to ;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  these  trusts  he  had  received  the  most 
positive  orders  to  cherish  every  Canadian,  and  every  friend  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  sacredly  to  guard  their  property."  TJie  Americans,  about  one 
thousand  in  number,  effected  a  landing  at  Si,  John's,  which  being  the  first 
British  post  in  Canada,  lies  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Ticonderoga.  The  Briiish  piquets  were  driven  into  the  fort. 
The  environs  were  then  reconnoitred,  and  the  fortifications  were  found  to 
be  much  stronger  than  had  been  suspected.  This  induced  the  calhng  of 
a  council  of  war,  which  recommended  a  retreat  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  twelve 
miles  south  of  St.  John's,  to  throw  a  btom  across  the  channel,  and  to  erect 
works  for  its  defence.  Soon  after  this  event,  an  extreme  had  state  of  health 
induced  General  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga,  and  the  command  de- 
volved op  General  Montgomery. 
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This  enterprising  officer  in  a  ffiw  days 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  and 
opened  a  battery  against  it.  Ammunition 
was  so  scarce  that  the  siege  could  not  be 
carried  OQ  with  any  prospect  of  speedy 
success.  The  general  detached  a  snialf 
body  of  troops,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Chamhlee,  only  six  miles  distant.  Suc- 
cess attended  this  enterprise  Bj  jis  sur 
render  sn  tons  of  gunpowder  nere  obtained, 
■nhich  tmbied  the  general  to  priseLUte  tlie 
siege  of  St.  Jchn's  with  vigour  The  garrison,  though  strailentd  fjr  [.ro 
visions,  persesered  in  defending  them'ielves  with  unabated  fortitude 
While  General  Montgomery  was  pr  •^icuimg  this  siege,  the  governor  cf 
the  province  collected  at  Mrntreal  about  eight  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia 
and  Indians.  He  endeavcured  to  cress  the  nver  St  Lawrence  with  this 
force,  and  land  at  LotiqudI  mtcnding  t  jr  ceed  thence  to  altatk  the 
besiegers  ;  but  Colonel  Warnei  with  three  bundled  gieeti  mjunt-iin  bojs, 
and  a  four  prunder  prevented  the  fc\e(,ution  of  the  desij,n  The  gr\er 
nor's  party  was  suffered  tj  ecu  e  neir  the  "^htre,  but  was  then  bred  upon 
with  such  effect  as  to  make  them  rttire  after  sustaining  great  loss 

An  account  of  this  affair  being  communicated  to  the  garrison  in  St. 
John's,  Major  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  suriendered  on  receiving 
honourable  terms  of  capituht  n  Bj  thist  it  was  agreed,  that  the  garri 
son  should  march  out  with  the  hinours  of  war,  ibal  tl  e  officers  and  pri 
vates  should  ground  their  aims  on  the  plain — the  officers  keep  their  side- 
arms,  and  their  fiiearms  be  reserved  foi  tht,in,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
garrison  should  retain  their  effects  Ab  ut  five  hundred  regulars  and  a 
hundred  Canadians  hectme  priscners  to  the  piovincials  They  also 
acquired  thirtj  nine  pieces  of  cannjn  seien  mortars,  and  two  howitzers, 
and  about  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms  Amjng  the  cannon  were 
many  brass  field  pieces,  an  article  of  which  the  Americans  wera  nearly 
destitute. 

While  the  eiege  of  St  John's  was  pending-  Colonel  Allen  who  was 
returning  with  about  eighty  men  from  a  towr  on  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  his  general,  was  ca[  tured  by  the  Brit -^h  near  Monlreil  loaded  with 
irons,  and  in  that  condition  sent  to  Engljnd  Major  Brown  proposed  that 
Colonel  Allen  should  return  tf  Ltnquiil,  procure  cinoei  and  cross  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  a  little  to  the  north  of  Montreal,  while  he  w  th  ■»  force 
*jf  about  two  hundred  men  crossed  a  htlle  to  the  scuth  of  it  The  former 
crossed  in  the  night  hut  the  latter  h}  some  means  iaded  on  his  part 
C 3' one]  Allen  found  himself  the  next  morning  unsupported,  and  expose^ 
lo    immediate   danger,  but,  neverthelea*',  concluded   on   maintaining    hit 
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ground.  General  Carleton,  knowing  his  weakness,  marched  out  against 
him  with  a  superior  force.  The  colonel  defended  himself  with  his  wonted 
bravery,  but  being  deserted  Lv  "several  of  his  parl\ ,  and  having  lost  fifteen 
(if  his  men,  >e  was  com|;ellid  tr  -surrender  with  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  ihirty-eight 

Alter  the  reduction  of  St  John''.,  GSeneral  Montgomery  proceeded 
towards  Montreal  The  few  Briti>!h  forces  there,  unable  to  stand  their 
ground,  repaired  for  safety  on  board  the  shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping 
down  the  river,  but  they  were  prevented  by  Colonel  Easton,  who  was 
stationed  at  the  ptint  of  Sorel  nver,  with  a  number  of  continental  troops, 
Bome  c^nllon,and  an  armed  gondola  General  Prescot,  who  wis  on  board, 
with  several  officers,  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pnvates,  having  nc 
chance  of  escape,  siibmii  t-d  tD  be  prisoners  on  terms  of  capitulation. 
Eleven  sail  of  vesseh,  wt  h  all  their  contents,  consistmg  of  ammunitiLn, 
proiiBion,  and  intrenchi'i^  tools,  became  the  property  of  the  provincials. 
Governor  Carleton  wj-,  f.bout  this  limu,  convejed  in  a  biat  with  muffled 
paddles,  by  a  secre'  v*/  to  the  Thn,e  Rners,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec 
in  a  few  days. 

When  Montre'j'  r/as  evacuated  by  the  troops,  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
General  Montgciri'Ty  for  a  capitulation.  He  informed  them,  that  as  they 
were  defenceler^,  they  could  not  expect  such  a  concession ;  but  be  engaged 
upon  his  honour  to  maintain  the  individuals  and  religious  communities  of 
the  city,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  In  all  his  transactions,  he  spoke,  wrote,  and  acted 
with  dignity  and  propriety,  and  in  particular  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
liberality  and  politeness. 

Montreal,  which  at  this  time  surrendered  to  the  provincials,  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade,  and  contained  many  of  those  articles,  which,  from  the 
operation  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  could  not  be  imported  into  any  of 
the  united  colonies.  From  these  stores  the  American  soldiers,  who  had 
hitherto  suffered  from  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  obtained  a  plentiful 
supply. 

General  Montgomery,  after  leaving  sooie  troops  in  .Montreal,  and  send- 
ing detachments  into  different  parts  of  the  province  to  encourage  the  Cana- 
dians, and  to  forward  provisions,  advanced  towards  the  capital.  His  little 
army  arrived  with  expedition  before  Quebec.  Sliccess  had  hitherto 
crowned  every  attempt  of  General  Montgomery,  but,  notwithstanding,  his 
situation  was  very  embarrassing. — Much  lo  be  pitied  is  the  officer,  who 
having  been  bred  to  arms,  in  the  strict  discipline  of  regular  armies,  ia 
afterwards  called  lo  command  men  who  carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  free 
dom  into  the  field.  The  greater  part  of  the  Americans,  officers  as  well 
as  soldiers,  having  never  seen  any  service,  were  ignorant  of  their  duty 
and  but  feebly  impressed  with  the  military  ideas  of  union,  subordination. 
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and  discipline  The  army  was  continpntal  m  name  and  pay  but  in  uo 
other  respect  Not  fnl^  ihe  troops  of  different  colonies  conceived  them 
selves  independent  cf  each  other  but  in  "icme  instances,  the  different  regi 
menla  of  the  same  cokny  were  backward  to  submit  to  the  orders  f 
officers  in  a  higher  grade  of  anothtr  hne  They  were  also  sjon  tirtd  of 
a  mil  tar\  life  — Ntvelty  and  the  first  impulse  of  passion  had  led  ihem  to 
camp  but  the  apprcachinff  cold  season  toaetherwith  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  mcidi,nt  to  war  induced  a  general  wish  to  rehnqu  ah  the  strvicc 
Though  bj  the  terms  of  their  eni  stment  they  were  to  be  discharged  in  a 
few  weeks  they  couH  net  brock  an  absence  from  their  hemes  fir  that 
short  space  of  time  The  ideis  tf  hbertj  and  independence,  which 
roused  the  colonisi<<  f>  cpp  se  the  claims  of  Gnat  Br  tun,  cperated 
against  that   iii  phc  t     ledience  which  is   necessary  to  a  well  rtgukted 

Even  m  Eurijean  slitea  where  1  ng  habita  have  established  submission 
to  supen  rs  is  a  prii  aij  d  nj  cf  the  c  mm  n  je  pie  the  diffiiulty  of 
gtvermng  recruits  wlitn  first  led  to  the  field  fiem  cnil  occupiticns  is 
great,  but  to  exercise  discij  line  rier  freemen,  accustomed  to  act  cnh  front 
the  impulse  of  their  n\\  n  ii  inds  required  not  onI\  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  but  an  accommcdttin'  spirit  and  a  degiee  of  pat  ence  which  is 
rarely  found  amon^,  officers  of  regular  armies  The  troops  under  the  im- 
mediBle  command  if  General  Montgomerj,  were,  from  their  usual  habits, 
averse  to  the  ideas  of  subordination  ind  had  suddeni}  passed  from  domestic 
ease,  to  the  numberless  wants  and  distresses  which  are  incident  to  marches 
through  strange  and  desert  countries  Ever\  difficulty  was  mcreased  by 
the  shurt  term  for  which  they  were  en!  sted  To  secure  the  affections  of 
the  Canadians  it  wis  necessary  for  the  American  general  to  restrain  the 
appetites  and  control  the  hcentiousness  of  his  soldiery,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  military  harshness  was  dangerous  lest  their  good  wiO  might  be 
forfeited  In  this  choice  of  difficulties,  the  genius  of  Montgomery  sur 
mounted  many  obstacles  During  his  short  but  glorious  career,  he  con- 
ducted with  so  much  prudence  as  to  irake  it  doubtful  whether  we  ou^ht 
to  tdmire  most  the  gjodness  of  the  man,  oi  the  address  of  the  general 

About  the  same  time  that  Canada  was  invaded  m  the  usual  route  from 
New  \ork,  a  considerable  detachment  Irom  the  American  armj  at  Cam- 
bndge  WIS  conducted  into  that  rc^al  prjMnce  bj  anew  and  unexpected 
passage  Colonel  Arnold,  who  successfullj  ccnducled  this  b  Id  undertak- 
ing, thereby  acquired  the  name  of  the  American  Hannibal.  He  was  detached 
[September  13]  with  a  thousand  men,  from  Cambridge,  to  penetrate  into 
Canada,  by  ascending  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  descending  by  the  Chaun- 
diere  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Great  were  the  difficulties  these  troops 
had  to  encounter  in  marching  by  an  unexplored  route  three  hundred  miles 
through  an  uninhabhed  country.     In  ascending  the  Kennebeck,  they  wars 
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ron&lantly  obliged  to  wuik  upwards  against  an  impetuous  currpot  They 
were  often  compelled,  by  cataracts  or  other  impediments,  to  land  and  to 
haui  thfcir  batteam  up  rapid  streams,  and  o\er  falls  of  rivers.  Nor  was 
their  march  by  iatid  more  eligible  than  this  passage  by  water.  They  had 
deep  swamps,  thick  woods,  difficnil  mountains,  and  craggy  precipices 
alternatively  to  encountpr.  At  some  places  they  had  to  cut  their  way 
for  miles  together  throui^h  forests,  &o  embarrassed  that  their  pnigress  was 
only  four  or  five  miles  a  d  ly.  The  constant  fatigue  caused  many  men  to 
fall  sick.  One-ihira  of  tne  number  which  set  out,  were,  from  want  of  ne- 
ceosaries,  obhged  to  return  ,  the  others  proceeded  with  unabated  fortitude 
and  constancy.  Provisions  grew  at  length  &o  scarce  that  some  of  the  men 
eat  their  dogs,  cartoucii -boxes,  breeches,  and  shoes.  When  thty  were  a 
hundred  miles  from  any  habitation  or  prospett  of  a  supply,  their  n  hole 
store  was  divided,  which  yielded  four  pints  of  flour  for  each  man  After 
the\  had  baked  and  eatm  their  last  morsel,  thej  had  thirty  miles  to  traiel 
before  they  could  eicpeLt  anv  farther  supply  The  men  bore  up  under 
these  comphcated  diolreasps  with  the  greitest  fortitude.  They  gloried  in 
the  hope  of  completing  a  march  which  would  rival  the  fame  of  similar  e\- 
peditions  undertaken  by  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Having  spent  thirtj-one 
d^js  in  traversing  a  hideous  wilderness,,  without  ever  seemg  any  thing 
human,  they  at  length  reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada.  They  were 
there  well  recenod,  and  supplied  with  every  thing  necessarj  for  their 
comfort.  The  Canadians  were  struck  with  amazement  when  they  saw 
this  armed  force  emerging  from  the  wilderness.  It  had  never  entered  iheir 
conceptions  that  it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  traverse  such  immense 
wilda.  The  most  pointed  instructinns  had  been  given  to  this  corps,  to 
conciliate  ihe  aflections  of  the  Canadians  It  was  particularly  enjoined 
upon  them,  it  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  then  an  officer  in  one  of  the  British 
regiments  in  that  province,  should  fall  into  their  hands,  to  treat  him  with 
all  possible  attention,  in  return  for  the  great  exertions  of  his  father  in 
behalf  of  American  liberty.  A  manifesto  subscribed  by  General  Washing- 
ton, which  had  been  sent  from  Cambridge  iviih  this  detachment,  was  cir- 
culated among  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  In  this  tb  .y  wore  invited  to 
arrange  themselves  under  the  standard  of  general  lib  cty ;  and  they  were 
informed  that  the  American  army  was  sent  into  the  province,  not  to  plunder 
but  to  protect  them. 

While  General  Montgomery  lay  al  Montreal,  Colonel  Arnold  lay  ai 
Point  Levy,  opposite  Q,uebec  [^November  8]  Such  was  the  conster- 
nation of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  at  his  unexpected  appearancn, 
that  had  not  the  river  inierventd  an  immediate  attack  in  the  first  sur- 
prise and  confusion  might  have  been  successful  The  bold  enter- 
prise  of  one  American  arm}  marching  through  the  wilderness,  al  a  time 
when  success  was  crown  ng  every  underiakm^  of  another  invading  in  a 
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different  direclicn,  struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  those  Cunadians  who 
were  unfriendly  to  ihe  designs  of  Congress.  The  embarrassments  of  the 
garrison  were  increased  by  the  absence  of  Sir  Guy  Garleton.  _  That  gallant 
officer,  on  hearing  of  Montgomery's  invasion,  prepared  to  oppose  him  m 
the  extremes  of  the  province.  While  he  was  collecting  a  force  to  attack 
invaders  in  one  direction,  a  different  corps,  emerging  out  of  the  depths  of 
an  unexplored  wilderness,  suddenly  appeared  from  another.  In  a  few 
days  after  Colonel  Arnold  had  arrived  at  Point  Levy,  he  crossed  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  but  his  chance  of  succeeding  by  a  coup-de-main  was  in  that 
short  space  greatly  diminished.  The  critical  moment  was  past.  The 
panic  occasioned  by  his  first  appearance  had  abated,  and  sohd  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  town  were  adopted.  The  inhabitants,  both  English 
and  Canadians,  as  soon  as  danger  pressed,  united  for  their  common  defence. 
Alarmed  for  their  properly,  they  were  -t  their  own  request,  embodied  for 
Its  security.  The  sailors  were  taken  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
and  put  to  the  batteries  t.n  shore.  As  Colonel  Vrnold  had  no  artillery, 
after  parading  some  diiys  on  the  heights  near  Huebec,  he  drew  off  his 
troops,  intending  nothing  more  until  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  than  to  cut 
off  supplies  from  entering  the  garrison. 

So  favourable  were  the  prospects  of  the  united  colonies  at  this  period, 
that  Gener  1  M  ntgomery  set  on  foot  a  reg  ment  of  Canadians,  to  be  in  the 
p-iy  of  Congress  James  I  ngs  on  a  nat  ve  of  New  York,  who  had  long 
res  ded  n  Canod  vas  apf  r  ed  to  he  command  thereof,  and  several 
recrmts  vcre  engaged  for  the  erm  f  velve  months.  The  inhabitants  on 
both  sdes  of  th  r  er  St  Laurence  ve  e  very  friendly.  Expresses  in 
the  e  ploy  of  the  A  er  cans  we  t  w  thout  molestation  backwards  and 
forvards  bttween  Montreal  and  Q,upbec  Many  individuals  performed 
1  gnal  serv  ces  a  favour  f  the  nvad  ng  army.  Among  a  considerable 
number  Mr  Pr  ce  sta  ds  consp  cuous  vho  advanced  5000/.  in  specie,  for 
tier  ue 

Var  oua  causes  had  co  tr  buted  to  attach  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
espec  allj  th  e  of  the  nfer  or  classes  to  the  interest  of  Congress,  and  to 
al  e  ate  the  r  affe  ons  fro  the  gover  n  ent  of  Great  Britain.  The  con- 
test was  for  1  berty  and  th  re  s  some  h  ng  in  that  sound,  captivating  to 
the  mind  of  man  m  a  state  of  ongmal  simplicity.  It  was  for  the  colonies, 
and  Canada  was  also  a  colony.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  therefore 
supposed  to  be  for  their  common  advantage.  The  form  of  government 
lately  imposed  on  them  by  act  of  parliament,  was  far  from  being  so  free  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies,  and  was  in  many  respects  particu- 
larly oppressive.  The  common  people  had  no  representative  share  in 
enacting  the  laws  by  which  they  were  (b  be  governed,  and  were  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  persons,  over  whom  they  had  no  constitutional  con- 
trol.    Distinctions  so  degrading  were  not  unobserved  by  the  native  Cana- 
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d  d.ns,  but  wfcre  more  obvious  to  those  who  had  known  the  pnvileges  en- 
jcjed  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  Several  individuals educited  inNew 
England  and  New  Yoik,  n  ith  the  high  ideas  ol  hbertj  inspired  by  their 
free  constitutions,  had  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Pans,  1763, 
and  the  commencement  (f  he  American  war,  migrated  mtoCanada  Such 
sensiblj  felt  the  differtnce  between  the  governments  thej  had  left,  and  the 
arbitrarj  constitut  on  imposed  on  them  and,  both  from  principle  and  affec- 
tion earnestly  persuaded  the  Canidniis  to  male  a  common  cause  ivith  the 
united  colonies 

Though  moHes  of  this  kind  induced  the  peasantry  of  the  country  to 
espouse  the  interest  of  Congress,  }  et  sundrj  individuals,  and  some  whole 
orders  of  men,  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  opposite  scale 
1  he  legal  pen  ilegea  w  hich  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  enjoyed  made  them 
averse  to  a  change,  lest  they  shculd  be  tndangered  by  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  their  Protista  t  neiphbours  They  used  their  influence 
m  the  nent  «orld,  as  an  en^nn  to  cpt-rate  on  the  m  vements  of  the  pre- 
sent The\  refused  absolution  ij  such  of  then  flocks  as  abetted  the  Ame- 
ricans This  nterdiction  of  the  j  js  of  hean  n,  by  those  who  were  sup 
pised  to  hold  the  keys  of  it,  operated  powerfuUj  on  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  superstitious  multitude  The  seiijneurs  had  also  immunities 
unknown  in  the  other  colonies  Such  is  the  findness  for  power  in  e\ery 
human  breast,  that  reiolutions  are  rareh  faioured  by  any  order  of  men 
who  ha\e  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  future  situation  will,  in  case  of  a 
change,  be  less  pre-emment  than  bef  re  The  saga  lous  General  Mon^go- 
merj,  no  less  a  min  of  the  world  than  an  officer,  di' cohered  great  address 
in  iccommodating  h  m^elf  to  these  clashing  interests  Though  he  knew 
the  part  the  popish  clergj  had  icted  in  opposition  to  him  jet  he  conducted 
towards  them  as  if  tolilly  ignorant  of  the  mitter ,  and  treated  ihem  and 
their  rehgifn  with  great  respect  and  attention  As  far  as  he  was  a«th> 
rized  to  promise  he  engaged  that  their  ecclesiastical  property  shuuld  be 
secured,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  rebgicn  continued  To  all  he  held 
f  jrth  the  flattering  idea  of  calling  a  convention  of  representatives,  fret]\ 
chosen,  to  institute  by  Us  own  w  11  such  a  form  cf  goiernment  as  tht^ 
approved  While  the  great  mind  of  this  illustr  ous  man  ft-is  meditating 
schemes  of  liberty  and  happiness,  a  military  force  was  collecting  and 
tTainingto  oppose  him,  which  in  a  short  time  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life. 

At  the  time  the  Americans  were  before  Montreal,  General  Carleton,  as 
has  been  related,  escaped  ihrju^h  their  hauls  and  got  safe  to  Q.uebec, 
His  presence  was  itself  a  garrison  The  confidtn^e  repostd  in  his  lalenis 
inspired  the  men  under  his  command  tt  make  the  most  determined  resist- 
anie  Soon  after  his  airival,  he  issued  a  prochmation,  setting  forth, 
"  riial  all  persons  liaUe  to  do  milita  duty  and  residing  in  Quebec,  who 
relustd  to  arm  in  comonct  on  v.  th  the  roj  al  arn  j   sb  iuld  in  four  days  quit 
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Cluebec  with  their  families,  ai 
the  district  by  the  first  of  De 
as  spies  or  rebels."  All  whc 
tish  army  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 


v  themselves  from  the  limits  of 
pain  of  being  treated  afterwards 
illing  to  co-operate  with  the  Bri- 
though  unused 


became  in  a  little  time  so  far  acquainted  with  them  as  to  be  very 
n  defending  the   town.     They  supported  fatigues  and   jubmitted 
id  with  a  patience  and  cheerfulness  that  could  not  be  exceeded 
by  men  familiarized  to  the  hardships  and  subordination  of  a  military  life. 

General  Montgomery  having  effected,  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  a  junction 
with  Colonel  Arnold,  commenced  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Upon  his  arrival 
before  the  town,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  British  governor,  recommending 
an  immediate  surrender,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  storm. 
Though  the  flag  which  conveyed  this  letter  was  fired  upon,  and  all  com- 
munication refused.  General  Montgomery  found  other  means  to  convey  a 
letter  of  the  same  tenor  into  the  garrison,  but  the  inflexible  firmness  jf  the 
governor  could  not  be  moved  either  by  threats  or  dangers.     The  American! 
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loon  after  commenced  i  bombardment  with  five  small  mortars,  but  witb 
Tery  little  effett  In  a  few  da\3  General  Montgomery  opened  a  six  gun 
battery,  at  the  distance  of  seven  hundied  yarda  frjm  the  walla,  but  hia 
metal  was  too  light  to  make  any  impression 

The  news  of  Geaenl  Montgomerj  s  success  in  Canada  had  filled  the 
colonies  with  ex:pectations  that  the  conquest  of  Quebec  would  soon  ada 
fresh  lustre  to  hit,  alieadj  brilliant  fame  He  knew  well  the  consequences 
of  popular  disappointment  and  was  besides  of  opinion  that  unless  some 
thing  decisiTe  w  is  immediately  done  liie  btneht  of  his  previou'!  acquisi* 
tifns  would  in  a  great  degree  be  lost  ti  the  American  ciuse  On  both 
ace  unts,  he  was  strongly  impelled  to  make  every  exertion  for  satisfying 
the  expectations  and  proniot  ng  the  interest  of  a  people,  who  had  honoured 
h  m  w  ith  so  great  a  share  of  their  confidence  The  gorernment  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Canada,  wis  at  that  time  reduced  to 
the  single  town  of  Quebec  The  astoni^htd  woild  saw  peiceable  colonists 
siiddenlj  transformed  into  soldiers,  and  these  marching  through  nnexpbred 
wildernesses,  and  extending  themselves  by  conquests    n   h     fi  ment 

after  Ihej  had  assumed  the  profession  of  arms  To\  ad  h  e  d  f  the 
J  ear,  the  tide  of  fortune  began  to  turn  Dissensions  b  ke  u  b  ecu 
Colonel  Arnold  and  some  of  his  officers,  threatening  he  ann  h  la  on  of 
discipline.  The  continental  currency  had  no  circul  n  n  Canada  and 
all  the  hard  money  furnished  for  the  expedition  «a  n  a  Ij  p  nded. 
Difficulties  of  e^  ery  kind  were  daily  mcreas  ng  The  extremities  of  fatigue 
were  constantly  to  be  encountered  The  American  general  had  not  a  suf 
ficiti  t  nun  ber  of  en  to  make  the  proper  reliefs  in  the  da  Ij  labours  they 
underHtnt  nj  that  incons  derable  number  wirn  down  with  toil  was 
constantly  e\.p  sed  to  the  severities  of  a  Canada  wmter  The  period  for 
which  a  great  part  f  his  i  (,n  had  enl  sted  be  ng  on  the  point  of  expira 
ti  n  he  apprehended  that  they  who  were  entitled  to  tt  would  ins  st  on 
the  r  discharge  On  the  othtr  hdnd  he  saw  no  [  respect  of  staggering  the 
res  luton  of  the  garr  son  Thej  were  well  supplied  with  eierj  ihmg 
necessary  f  r  their  defence  and  were  daily  acquiring  additional  firmness 
The  extrem  ty  of  winter  was  fast  approaching  From  these  combined 
circumstances  General  Montgomery  was  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
the  siege  sh  uld  either  be  raised  or  brought  to  a  summarj  termination 
To  storm  the  place  was  the  only  fiasible  method  of  eflTeciing  the  latter 
purpose  But  th  s  was  an  undertaking,  in  which  success  was  but  barely 
possible  Great  minds  are  scidcm  exact  calculators  of  danger  Noi  do 
they  minutely  attend  to  the  d  fSculties  w  hieh  obstruct  the  atta  nil  eiit  of 
the  r  objects  Fortune  in  c  nlempt  of  the  pride,  ol  man,  has  ever  had  an 
influence  m  the  success  ot  failure  of  military  enterprises  Some,  f  the 
greatest  achievements  of  that  k  nd,  have  owed  their 
contempt  of  common  forms. 
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The  upper  part  of  flucbec  was  surroundtd  wilh  lerj  strong  works, 
and  the  access  from  the  luner  town  was  exceuanely  dilficull,  from  'ts 
ahnost  perpendicular  steepness.  Geneial  Montgomery,  from  a  native 
intrepidity,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory,  overlooked  all  these  dangers, 
and  resolved  at  once  either  to  carry  the  place  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Truating  much  to  his  good  fortune— confiding  in  the  hra\ery  of  his  troops, 
and  their  readmeiis  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead — and  depending 
somewhat  on  the  eitensiveness  of  the  works,  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
town  by  escalade 

The  garrison  of  ftuebec  at  this  time  consisted  cf  about  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  of  which  eight  hundred  were  militia,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  seamen,  beIc^ging  to  the  king's  frigates,  or  merchant  ships  in  the 
harbour.  The  rest  were  marines,  regulars,  or  Colonel  Maclean's  new- 
raised  emigrants.  The  American  array  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred 
men.  Some  had  been  left  at  Montreal,  and  near  a  third  of  Arnold's 
detachment,  as  has  been  related,  had  returned  to  Cambridge. 

General  Montgomery  ha'ing  divided  this  little  force  into  four  detach- 
ments, ordered  two  feints  to  be  made  against  the  upper  town,  one  by 
Colonel  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the  Canadians,  against  St.  John's  Gate ; 
and  the  other  by  Major  Brown,  against  Cape  Diamond,  reserving  to  him- 
self and  Colonel  Arnold  the  two  principal  attacks  against  the  lower  town. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  [December  31,3  General  Montgomery 
advanced  against  the  lower  town.  He  passed  the  first  barrier,  and  was 
just  opening  to  attack  the  second,  when  he  was  kiHed,  together  with  his 
aide-de-camp,  Captain  John  McPherson,  Captain  Cheesman,  and  some 
others.  This  so  dispirited  the  men,  that  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  thought  proper  to  draw  them  off.  In  the  mean  time 
Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  passed 
through  St.  Roques,  and  approached  near  a  two-gun  battery,  without  being 
discovered.  This  he  attacked,  and  though  it  was  well  defended,  carried 
it,  but  with  considerable  loss.  In  this  attack  Colonel  Arnold  received  a 
wound,  which  made  it  necessary  to  carry  him  ofi"  tile  field  of  battle.  His 
parly,  nevertheless,  continued  the  assault,  and,  pushing  on,  made  them- 
seives  masters  of  a  second  barrier.  These  brave  men  sustained  the  force 
of  the  whole  garrison  for  three  hours,  but,  finding  themselves  hemmed  itL, 
and  without  hopes  either  of  success,  rehef,  or  retreat,  they  yielded  to  num- 
bers, and  the  advantageous  situation  of  their  adversaries.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  a  hundred,  and  three  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  slain  were  Captain  Kendricks, 
Lieutenant  Humphries,  and  Lieutenant  Cooper.  The  behaviour  of  the 
provincial  troops  was  such  as  might  have  silenced  those  who  had  re- 
proached them  for  being  deficient  in  courage.  The  most  experienced 
tprerans  Could  not  have  exceeded  the  firmness  they  displayed  in  iheir  las' 
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involuntary   panegyric,  by  saying,    "Curse   on   his  virtues,   they  have 
'in done  his  country." 

Though  the  invasion  of  Canada  was  finally  unsuccessful,  yel  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Americans  gained  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
oer,  gave  fresh  spirits  to  their  army  and  people.  The  boldness  of  the 
enterprise  might  have  taught  Great  Britain  the  folly  of  persisting  in  the 
design  of  subjugating  America.  But  instead  of  preserving  the  union, 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  repealing  a  few  of  her  laws, 
ehe,  from  mistaken  dignity,  resolved  on  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  tide  of  good  fortune,  which  in  the  autumn  nf  1775  flowed  in  upon 
General  Montgomery,  mduced  Congress  to  reinforce  the  army  under  his 
command.  Chamblee,  St.  John's,  and  Montreal  having  surrendered  to  the 
Americans,  a  (air  prospect  opened  of  expelling  the  British  from  Canada, 
and  of  annexing  that  province  to  the  united  colonies.  While  they  were  in 
imagination  anticipating  these  events,  the  army  in  which  they  confided  v.  as 
defeated,  and  the  general  w  hom  they  adored  was  killed.  The  intelligence 
transmitted  from  General  Montgomery,  previous  to  his  assault  on  Quebec, 
encouraged  Congress  to  resolve  that  nine  battalions  should  be  kept  up  and 
maintained  in  Canada.  The  repulse  of  their  armj  thiugh  discouraging, 
did  not  extinguish  the  ardour  of  the  Americans.  It  was  no  sooner  known, 
at  head-quarters  m  Cambridge,  than  General  Washington  convened  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  by  which  it  was  resolved,  "  That  as  no  troops  could  be  spared 
from  Cambridge,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire,  should  be  requested  to  raise  three  ve^m  ents  and  rward  them 
to  Canada.  Congress  also  resolved  to  forward  the  re  nforcemenu  previously 
voted,  and  to  raise  four  battalions  in  New  York  fcr  tht  defence  of  that 
colony,  and  to  garrison  Crown  Point,  and  the  several  posts  to  the  south 
ward  of  that  fortress.  That  the  army  might  be  supplied  with  blankets  for 
this  winter  eipedition,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  from  house 
holders,  such  as  could  be  spared  from  their  famil  es  To  obtain  a  supply 
of  hard  money  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  Canada  prcper  persons  were 
employed  to  exchange  paper  money  for  specie.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  times  that  many  thousand  Mexican  dollars  were  freely  exchanged  at 
par,  by  individuals,  for  the  paper  bills  of  Congress  It  was  also  resolved 
to  raise  a  corps  of  artillery  for  this  sen  ice  and  to  lake  mto  the  pay  of  the 
colonies  one  thousand  Canadians,  in  add  t  on  to  Col  nei  L  \ingst  n  s  regi- 
ment. Moses  Hazen,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  who  had  n  sided  many 
years  in  Canada,  was  appointed  to  the  comn  and  of  th  s  new  corps 

Congress  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Canadans  in  which  the\  cbserved, 
"  Such  is  the  lot  of  human  nature,  that  the  be  t  of  causes  are  subject  to 
vicissitudes ;  but  generous  souls,  enlightened  ind  warmed  with  the  fire  tf 
libeny    become  more  resolute  as  difficult  es  increase        They  slated  to 
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them,  "that  eight  battahono  were  ra  s  ng  to  proceed  to  their  provioce,  and 
that  if  more  force  was  necessa-ry  it  should  be  sent."  They  requested  them 
to  seize  with  eagerness  the  favourable  opportunity  then  offered  to  co-operate 
in  the  present  glorious  enterprise  and  they  advised  them  to  establish  asso- 
ciations m  their  different  parishes  to  elect  deputies  for  forming  a  provin- 
cie'  a'scmbly  and  for  representing  them  in  Congress. 

The  cause  of  the  Americans  had  received  such  powerful  aid  from  many 
patnotic  publications  in  their  gazelles  and  from  the  fervent  exhortationa 
of  p  pular  preachers  connecting  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the  animating 
piincii  lis  oi  religion  that  it  wai.  determined  to  employ  these  two  powerful 
instruments  of  revnlut  on  prmtmE  and  pleaching,  to  operate  on  the  minds 
of  the  Canadans  A  complete  apiaratus  for  priming,  together  with  a 
printer  and  a  cltr^yinan  were  therefore  sent  into  Canada. 

Congress  also  appointed  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Carroll,  the 
two  first  of  whom  were  members  of  their  body,  and  the  last  a  respectable 
gentleman  of  the  Koman  Catholic  persuasion,  to  proceed  to  Canada,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  over  the  people  of  that  colony  to  the  cause  of  America, 
and  authorized  them  to  promise  on  behalf  of  the  united  colonies,  that  Canada 
should  be  received  into  their  association  on  equa-  terms,  and  also  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  ol  itieir  religion,  and  the 
peaceable  possession  of  all  their  ecclesiastical  property. 

The  desire  of  effecting  something  decisive  in  Canada,  before  the  ap- 
proaching spring  would  permit  relief  to  ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  encountered  difficulties,  which,  in  less 
animated  times,  would  be  reckoned  insurmountable.  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
who  was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  Pet     yl  m  d 

his  recruiting  orders  on  the  10th  of  Janua  j  and  n  h  la  d  n^  he 
shortness  of  the  period,  his  regiment  was  n  1}  d  b        x 

panics  of  it  had,  in  this  extreme  cold  season  pi      d   1       ma    1  f 

Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  a  distance  of  sever  I  h      1    1       1  d     n    he 

eleventh  of  April  following,  joined  the  Amer  b  f   e  Q,u  1 

Though  Congress  and  the  states  made  great  e\erlion3  to  support  the  war 
m  Canada,  yet  from  the  fall  of  Montgomerj  their  interest  in  that  colony 
daiij  declined  The  reduction  of  Cluebec  was  an  object  to  which  their 
resources  were  inadequate.  Their  unsuccessful  assault  on  Quebec  made 
an  impression  both  on  the  Canadians  and  Indians  unfavourable  tn  their 
vien»  A  woman  infected  with  the  smallpox  had  either  been  sent 
our,  or  voluntarily  came  out  of  Quebec,  and  by  mixing  with  the  Ameri- 
can sLidiers  propagated  that  scourge  of  the  new  world,  to  the  great  diim- 
nutnn  of  the  effective  force  of  their  aimy  The  soldiers  inoculated 
themselves,  though  their  ifficers  issued  positive  orders  to  the  contrary 
Bj  the  first  of  May  so  many  new  troops  had  arrived  that  the  Aniencan 
army,  m   name,  amounted  to  three  thousand,  but   from  the  prevalence 
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of  the  small-pox  there  were  only  nine  hundred  fit  for  duty.  The  m 
creasing  nurober  of  invalids  retarded  their  military  operations,  and  dis- 
couraged their  friends,  while  the  opposite  party  was  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  that  the  advancing  season  would  soon  bring  them  relief  To 
these  causes  of  the  declining  interest  of  Congress,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
affections  of  the  Canadians  were  alienated.  They  had  many  and  well- 
founded  complaints  against  the  American  soldiers.  Unrestrained  by  the 
terror  of  civil  Jaw  and  refusing  obedience  to  a  military  code,  the  hope  of 
impunity  and  the  love  of  plunder,  led  many  of  the  invading  army  to  prac- 
tices not  less  disgraceful  to  themselves,  than  injurious  to  the  cause  in  which 
ihey  had  taken  anas.  Not  ouly  the  common  soldiers  but  the  officers  of 
the  American  army  deviated,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Canadians, Irom 
the  maxims  of  sound  policy.  Several  of  ihem  havmg  been  lately  taken 
from  obscure  life  were  giddy  with  their  exaltation  Far  from  home,  they 
were  unawed  by  those  checks  which  commonly  restrain  the  ferocity   ot 

The  reduction  of  Chamblee,  St.  John's,  and  Montreal,  together  with  the 
exposed  situation  of  Quebec,  being  known  m  Englaud,  measures  were 
without  delay  adopted  by  the  British  nimiatry  to  introduce  into  Canada,  as 
BOOM  as  possible,  a  force  sufficient  for  the  double  purpose  of  recovering 
what  they  had  lost,  and  of  prosecuting  offensive  operations  from  that  quarter 
against  the  revoked  colonies.  [May  5.]  The  van  of  this  force  made  good 
its  passage,  very  early  in  the  spring,  through  the  ice  up  the  river  St 
Lawrence.  The  expectation,  of  their  coming  had  for  some  time  damped 
the  hopes  of  the  besiegers,  and  had  induced  them  to  think  of  a  retreat. 
The  day  before  the  first  of  the  British  reinforcements  arrived,  that  measure 
was  resolved  upon  by  a  council  of  war,  and  arrangements  were  made  foi 
carrying  it 
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Governjt  Carlelon  was  tor  great  a  prohcient  \n  the  art  of  war  tj  dilay 
seizing  the  advantages  which  the  conateroatiun  t  the  besiegers,  and  the 
orrn  il  of  a  reinforcement  afforded  A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  and 
mtrmes  frr m  the  ships  which  had  jual  ascended  the  river  St  Lawrtnce, 
being  landed  and  joined  to  the  garr  son  in  aiiebec,  he  m'trched  out  at  their 
head  to  attack  ihe  Ameniun"  On  his  approach,  he  fiund  every  thing  in 
cf  nluMf  n  The  late  besiegers  abandoning  their  artdlerj  and  mihtarj  stores, 
had  n  great  precipitation  retreited  In  this  manner,  at  the  expirat  on  of 
file  months  the  muted  siege  and  blockade  of  auebec  was  n  std  The 
fortitude  and  perat-verance  of  the  garrison  refii.cCed  honour  on  both  officers 
and  privates 

The  reputation  acquired  by  General  Carletcn  in  his  military  character, 
f  r  brdvely  and  judiciously  defending  the  province  committed  to  his  care, 
WIS  exceeded  bj  the  superior  applause,  merited  from  his  exercise  of  the 
virluos  of  humanity  and  generosity  Among  the  numerous  sick  in  the 
An  encan  huspiUils  st  eral  incii  able  of  being  moved  were  leit  behind 
The  -nctonous  general  proved  himself  worthy  of  sncLeas  bj  his  treatment 
of  these  unf  irtunate  n  en  he  nrt  onH  fed  and  clothed  them  but  permitted 
tl  em  when  recnvi-red  to  leturn  home  Apprehen  Img  that  fear  mi_ht  make 
some  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods,  rather  than  by  applying  for  relief 
make  themselves  known,  he  removed  their  doubts  by  a  proclamation, 
[May  10.]  in  which  he  engaged,  "  that  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored, 
they  should  have  free  liberty  of  returning  to  their  respective  provinces." 
This  humane  line  of  conduct  was  more  injurious  to  the  views  of  the  leaders 
in  the  American  councils,  than  the  severity  practised  by  other  British 
commanders.  The  truly  politic,  as  well  as  humane.  General  Carleton, 
dismissed  these  prisoners,  after  hberally  supplying  their  wants,  with  a. 
recommendation  "to  go  home,  mind  their  farms,  and  keep  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  from  all  participation  in  the  unhappy  war." 

The  small  force  which  arrived  at  auebec  early  in  May,  was  followed  by 
several  British  regiments,  together  with  the  Brunswick  troops,  in  such  a. 
rapid  succession,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  was  estimated  at  13,000 
men. 

The  Americans  retreated  forty-five  miles  before  they  stopped.  After  a 
short  halt,  they  proceeded  to  the  Sorel,  at  which  place  they  threw  up  some 
slight  works  for  their  safety.  They  were  there  joined  by  some  battalions 
coming  to  reinforce  them.  About  this  time  General  Thomas,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Canada,  was  seized  with  the  6mall-pox  and  died  ;  having 
forbidden  his  men  to  inoculate,  he  conformed  to  his  own  rule,  and  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  that  precaution.  On  his  death,  the  command  devolved 
at  first  on  General  Arnold,  and  afterwards  on  General  Sullivan.  It  soon 
became  evident,  that  the  Americans  must  abandon  the  whole  province  of 
Canada. 
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From  ad  d  1     g      hich  might  counter-balance,  in  the 

minds  of  th    C      d  h         f        rable  impression  which  this  farthei 

retreat  would         m  n  G      ral  Thomson  projected  an  attack  on  the 

British  post  a    h   Th       R  Th     lies  about  half-way  between  Q,uebe 

and  Montreal       d  11  d  f         he  vicinity  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a 

large  river,  wh  d     h    ged  through  three  mouths  into  the 

St.  Lawrenc        'ft    h  h  w      d     chmeni  of  six  hundred  men  was  put 

under  the  command  of  Oolonel  St.  Clair.  At  their  head  he  advanced  to 
the  village  of  Nicolette.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  enterprise, 
intelligence  was  received  that  six  transports  escorted  by  two  frigates  from 
(iuebec  had  arrived  and  brought  a  large  addition  to  the  late  force  at  the 
Three  Rivers.  This  caused  some  new  movements,  and  a  delay  till  more 
troops  could  be  brought  fonvard.  GJeneral  Thomson  then  came  on  with, 
a  reinforcement  and  took  the  command  of  the  whole.  It  was  determined 
to  make  the  proposed  attack  m  four  different  places  at  the  same  time.  One 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wayne,  was  to  gain  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town.     One,  commanded  by  C  1      i  M         11  t        t     f  on  tl  e 

northward  about  the  centre,  adh        h  dvj  m        ddby 

Colonels  St  Clair  and  Irnne  f  h     w  d      The 

whule  having  embarked  atndgll  d  hP  dL  bt 
three  hours  beiore  day,     Atsmd  f  Ip  h  o 

ways  of  approaching  Three  R  bj  1    h      1    d      1  he 

banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  th        h      bj  J     1  p      11  1   b  a 

considerable  distance.     It  had    b        d       m      d  d  hi. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  G  1  Th  f      h     1     d         It 

a  parly  of  three  or  four  hundr  d  p       d        h       m  1      d 

The  troops  were  instantly  put        m  d   1  d        h  Tl  11  - 

gence  proved  to  be  faSse,  buthd  dhdh  md  e 

bejond  (he  point  where  the        d  d      T    h  i  id 

have  consumed  time  that  could        b     p      d        h    d  f  h- 

ing.     It  was  therefore  resolved  d  d    g      1  d  ds 

the  road  they  had  left.  After  being  much  retarded  by  very  difficult 
grounds,  they  armed  at  a  morass  which  seemed  impassable.  Here  the 
day  broke,  when  they  w  ere  six  miles  from  their  object.  General  Thomson, 
Buspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  guides,  put  them  under  arrest,  reversed  the 
order  of  his  march,  and  again  reached  the  road  by  the  river.  He  had 
advamed  but  a  small  distance  before  he  was  fired  upnn  by  two  armed  ves~ 
sels.  All  expectation  of  succeeding  by  surprise  was  now  at  an  end.  Il 
was  therefore  instantly  determined  to  make  an  open  attack.  The  sun  was 
nsing.  The  drums  were  ordered  to  beat,  and  the  troops  moved  on  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.  Having  advanced  three  miles  farther,  the  ships  of 
jvar  began  to  fire  on  them.  The  American  officer  who  led  the  advance, 
struck  into  a  road  on  the  left,  which  also  led  to  the  town,  and  was  covered 
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from  the  fire  of  the  ships.  This  last  road  was  circuitous,  and  led  through 
a  vast  tract  of  woodland,  al  that  season  almost  impassable.  He  neverthe- 
less entered  the  wood,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  followed.  After 
incredible  labour,  and  wading  a  rivulet  breast-deep,  they  gained  the  open 
country  north  of  the  village.  A  party  of  the  British  were  soon  discovered 
Rbout  a  mile  to  the  lell;  of  the  Americans,  and  between  them  and  the  town. 
Colonel  Wayne,  ardent  for  action,  immediately  attacked  them.  The  onset 
was  gallant  and  vigorous,  but  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Americans 
were  soon  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action 
General  Thomson  left  the  main  body  of  his  corps  £o  join  that  which  was 
engaged.  The  woods  were  so  thick,  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  person  in 
motion,  after  losing  sight  of  an  object,  to  recover  it.  The  general  therefore 
never  found  his  way  back.  The  situation  of  Colonel  St.  Clair,  the  next  in 
command,  became  embarrassing.  In  his  opinion  a  retreat  was  necessary, 
but  not  knowing  the  precise  situation  of  his  superior  officer,  and  every 
moment  expecting  his  return,  he  declined  giving  orders  for  that  purpose. 
At  last  when  the  British  were  discovered  on  the  river  road,  advancing  in  a 
direction  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  Colonel  St.  Clair,  in  the 
absence  of  General  Thomson,  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  made  by  tread- 
ing back  their  steps  through  the  same  dismal  swamp  by  which  they  had 
advanced.  The  British  marched  directly  for  the  Point  du  Lac,  with  the 
expectation  of  securing  the  American  batteaux.  On  their  approach,  Major 
Wood,  in  whose  care  they  had  been  left,  retired  with  them  to  the  Sorel.  At 
the  Point  du  Lac,  the  British  halted  and  took  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion. As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Americans  had  retired,  a  party 
of  the  British  pursued  them.  Wlien  the  former  arrived  near  the  place  of 
their  embarkation,  they  found  a  large  party  of  their  enemies  posted  in  their 
front,  at  the  same  time  that  another  was  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
iheir  rear.  Here  was  a  new  and  trying  dilemma,  and  but  hltle  time  left 
for  consideration.  There  was  an  immediate  necessity,  either  to  lay  down 
tkeir  arms,  or  attempt  by  a  sudden  march  to  turn  the  party  in  front  and  get 
into  the  country  beyond  it.  The  last  was  thought  practicable.  Colonel 
St.  Clair  having  some  knowledge  of  the  country  from  his  having  served  in 
it  in  the  preceding  war,  gave  them  a  route  by  the  Acadian  village,  where 
the  river  de  Loups  is  fordable.  They  had  not  advanced  far  when  Colonel 
St.  Clair  found  himself  unable  to  proceed,  from  a  wound,  occasioned  by  a 
root  which  had  penetrated  through  his  shoe.  His  men  offered  to  carry 
him,  but  this  generous  proposal  was  dechned.  He,  and  two  or  three 
officers,  who,  having  been  worn  down  with  fatigue,  remained  behind  with 
him,  found  an  asylum  under  cover  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown 
up  by  the  roots.  They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  they 
heard  a  firing  from  the  British  in  almost  all  directions.  They  nevertheless 
lay  still,  and  in  the  night  stole  off  from  the  midst  of  surrounding  foes. 
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They  were  now  pressed  with  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  for  they 
were  entering  on  the  third  day  without  food.  After  wandering  for  some 
time,  they  accidentally  found  some  peasants,  who  entertained  them  with 
great  hospitality.  In  a  few  days  they  joined  the  army  at  Sorel,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  detachment  had  arrived 
safe  before  them.  In  their  way  through  the  country,  although  they  might 
in  almost  every  step  of  it  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  inhabitants,  from  the  prospect  of  rewa.rd,  would  have  been  templed 
to  take  them,  yet  they  met  with  neither  injury  nor  insult.  General  Thom- 
son was  not  so  fortunate.  After  having  lost  the  troops,  and  falling  in  with 
Colonel  Irwine,  and  some  other  officers,  they  wandered  the  whole  night  in 
thick  swamps,  without  being  able  to  find  their  way  out.  Failing  in  their 
attempts  lo  gain  the  river,  they  had  take*  refuge  in  a  house,  and  were 
there  made  prisoners. 

The  British  forces  having  arrived,  and  a  consi<5erable  body  of  them 
having  rendezvoused  at  the  Three  Rivers,  a  serious  pursuit  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  commenced.  Had  Sir  Ony  Carleton  taken  no  pains  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  and  at  onci,  ittacked  their  post  or  rather  the  r  fort  fied  camp 
at  Sorel  it  would  probably  have  fellen  int  h]^  hands  but  e  ther  the  bold, 
thouj,h  unsucces  ful  attack  at  the  T  hree  K  vers  had  taught  hi  n  to  respect 
them  or  he  wished  lo  reduce  them  w  thout  1 1  odshed  In  the  pursuit  he 
n  ade  three  divisKns  of  h  s  army  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  enlrace  the 
whcle  Amencan  encampment  an!  to  command  t  in  everj  part  The 
retreat  was  delayed  so  long  that  the  An  ericans  e\ac  n  ed  Sorel  only  about 
two  hours  before  one  division  of  the  Br  t  sh  n  ade  its  appearance 

^\hile  the  Amer  cans  were  retreating  lb  j  were  dily  ass.iiled  bj  the 
rem  nslrances  of  the  rnHbilonis  of  Lanadi  who  J  ad  either  joined  ot 
befr  ended  them  Gieit  nun  lers  of  Camdians  had  taken  a  dec  dtd  part 
m  their  favour  rendered  them  es  enl  al  services  and  thereby  incurred  the 
heaiy  penak  es  annexed  t  the  crine  of  supporting  rebelhon  These, 
though  Ccngresa  had  assured  them  but  t  few  months  before  that  they 
would  never  abandon  then  to  the  fury  ot  ther  common  enemies  were, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  left  e\j.osed  to  the  resentment  of  their  pro- 
vincial rulers  Several  of  them  w  th  tears  in  tl  e  r  eyes  expostulated 
with  the  retreat  ng  armj  and  bewaihng  their  hard  fate  ppijed  fcr  sup- 
port The  onlj  relief  the  Americans  could  ofler  was  an  assurance  tf 
continued  protection  if  thej  retreated  with  them  but  this  was  a  hard 
alternative  to  men  nho  had  wiies  ch  Idren  and  immovable  effects  Thty 
gei  eralh  concluded  that  it  was  the  least  of  two  evils  to  cast  then  selves 
on  the  mercj  of  that  government  against  wh  ch  they  had  offended 

The  distre<!Ses  of  the  retreating  armj  were  great  The  Er  tish  were 
close  on  their  rear  and  threatening  them  with  destruction  The  unfur- 
nished state  of  the  colonies  in  point  of  ordnance  unposed  a  necessity  of 
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preeerviiig  their  cannoo.  Tne  men  were  obliged  to  drag  their  loaded 
batteaux  up  the  rapids  by  mere  strength,  and  when  they  were  to  the 
middle  in  water.  The  retreating  army  was  also  encumbered  with  great 
numlicrs  labouring  under  the  small-pox  and  other  diseases.  Two  regi- 
ments, at  one  time,  had  nol  a  single  man  in  health.  Another  had  only 
sis,  and  a  fourth  only  forty,  and  two  more  were  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
To  retreat  in  face  of  an  enemy  is  at  all  times 
hazardous  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  attended 
with  an  unusual  proportion  of  embarrassments. 
General  Sullivan,  who  conducted  the  retreat, 
nevertheless  acted  with  so  much  judgment  and 
propriety,  that  the  baggage  and  public  stores 
were  saved,  and  the  ni'merous  sick  brought  off. 
Tlie  American  army  rtached  Crown  Point  on 
^'*-  the  first  of  July,  and  at  that  place  made  their 
first  stand. 

A  shoBt  time  before  the  Americans  evacuated  h"  province  of  Canada, 
General  Arnold  convened  the  merchants  of  Montrea,,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  furnish  a  quantity  of  specified  articles  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the 
sery ice  of  Congress  'W  h  le  they  eredel  berat  ngon  thesulject  he  placed 
sentinels  it  the  r  si  np  do  rs  and  nade  s  ch  arrangeme  s  that  wl  at  vts 
at  first  onli  a  request  operated  as  a  com  and  A  great  quan  t^  of  goods 
were  taken  on  pre  ence  ihit  they  «e  e  want  d  for  he  use  of  the  \mer 
can  arm  b  t  n  the  r  number  were  many  art  cles  only  ser  ceable  to 
women,  and  to  persons  n  c  \  1  1  fe  Hs  nephe  v  s  n  afer  ope  ed  a 
store  in  Albany  and  publ  cly  d  ]  osed  of  goods  h  ch  had  been  p  cured 
at  Montreal 

The  posse'is  on  of  Canala  so  e  ne  tly  favo  red  the  plans  of  defence 
adopted  by  Oo  gress  ti  at  the  prov  nee  was  evacua  ed  ^  th  great  r 
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their  favour  te  scheme  of  annex  ng  t  as  a  f  urte 
their  coi  f  derac^  but  apprehended  the  nost  se 
the  ascend  ng  of  the  Br  I  ah  jower  n  tha  quart! 
a  footing  there,  they  had  persevered  for  a  long  ti 
of  unfavourable  events. 

General  Gates  was,  about  this  lime,  [June  17,]  appointed 
in  Canada,  hut  on  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lale  events  in  that  pro- 
vince, he  concluded  to  stop  short  within  the  limits  of  New  York.  The 
scene  was  henceforth  reversed.  Instead  of  meditating  the  re-commence- 
ment of  offensive  operations,  that  army  which  had  lately  excited  so  much 
terror  in  Canada,  was  called  upon  to  be  prepared  for  repelling 
threatened  from  that  province. 
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The  attention,  of  the  Americans  being  exclusively  fixed  on  plans  of 
defence,  their  general  officers  commanding  in  the  northern  department 
were  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  place  and  means  most  suitahle  for  that 
purpose.  To  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  a  recollection  of  the  events 
of  the  late  war  between  France  and  England  was  of  advantage.  The 
same  ground  was  to  be  fought  over,  and  the  same  posts  to  be  again  con- 
tended for.  On  the  confines  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  two 
inland  seas  which  stretch  almost  from  the  sources  of  Hudson's  river  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  are  situated  the  famous  posts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  These  are  of  primary  necessity  to  any  power  which  contends  for 
the  possession  of  the  adjacent  country,  for  they  afford  the  most  convenient 
stand  either  for  its  annoyance  or  defence.  In  the  opinion  of  some  Ameri- 
can officers.  Crown  Point,  to  which  the  army  on  the  evacuation  of  Canada 
had  retreated,  was  the  most  proper  place  for  erecting  works  of  defence, 
but  it  was  otherwise  determined  by  the  council  convened  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  also,  hy  their  advice,  resolved  to  move  lower  down,  and  to  make  the 
principal  work  on  the  strono-  ground  east  of  Ticonderoga,  and  especially, 
by  everi  mean',  to  tndcavuur  tc  mamttm  a  naial  superiority  m  Lake 
ChampH  n  In  cnnforiniiy  to  the-se  resolutions.  General  Gates  with  about 
twelve  thousand  mtn  which  had  bten  c  ilkcted  m  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, was  fixed  in  command  of  TiLonderoga,  and  a  fleet  was  constructed  at 
Skenesborough  This  was  carried  on  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  m  a 
short  time  there  were  afloat  in  Lake  ("  hamplain,  [Auguit  23,]  cue  sloop, 
three  schooners,  and  six  gondolas,  carr\mg  in  the  whole,  fifty  eight  guns, 
eighty  SIX  swivels,  and  four  hundred  and  fortj  men  Six  other  vessels 
were  also  nearly  ready  for  launching  at  the  same  time  The  fleet  was 
put  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  and  he  was  instructed  by 
General  Gales  to  pmceed  bej  md  Crown  Point,  diwn  Lake  Champlain, 
to  the  Spht  Rock ,  but  most  peremptorily  restrained  from  advancing  any 
farther,  as  security  against  an  apprehended  invasion  was  the  ukimate  end 
of  the  armament 

The  e\pulsion  of  the  American  invaders  from  Canada  was  but  a  part  of 
the  Entish  designs  in  that  quarter  They  urged  the  pursuit  no  farther 
thin  St  John's,  but  mdulged  the  hope  of  being  soon  in  a  condition 
for  passmg  the  lakes,  and  penetnting  through  the  country  to  Albany,  so 
as  to  form  a  communication  with  New  York.  The  objects  they  had  in 
/lew  were  grtat,  and  the  obstaclts  m  the  way  of  their  accomplishment 
equally  so.  Before  they  could  advance  with  any  prospect  of  success,  a 
fleet  superior  to  tiiat  of  the  Americans  on  the  lakes  was  to  be  constructed. 
The  materials  of  some  large  vessels  were,  for  this  purpose,  brought  from 
England,  but  their  transportation,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  put  them  to- 
gether, required  both  time  and  patience.  The  spirit  of  the  British  com- 
manders rose  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  encomn- 
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terid  Nevertheless  il  was  so  late  as  the  month  of  October,  before  their 
fleet  was  prepared  to  face  the  American  naval  force,  on  Lake  Champlair.. 
The  former  consisted  of  the  ship  Inflexible,  mounting  eighteen  twelve- 
pounders,  which  was  so  expeditioasly  constructed,  that  she  sailed  from  St. 
John's  twenty-eight  days  after  laying  her  keel;  one  schooner  mounting 
fourteen  and  another  twelve  six-pounders.  A  flat-hottomed  radeau  carry- 
mg  six  twenty-four  and  six  twelve-pounders,  besides  howitzers,  and  a  gon- 
dola with  seven  nine-pounders.  There  were  also  twenty  smaller  vessels 
with  brass  field-pieces,  from  nine  to  twenty-four  pounders,  or  with  how- 
itzers. Some  long  boats  were  furnished  in  the  same  manner.  An  equal 
number  of  large  boats  acted  as  tenders.  Besides  these  vessels  of  war, 
there  was  a  vast  number  destined  for  the  transportation  of  the  army,  its 
stores,  artillery,  baggage  and  provisions.  The  whole  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pringle.  The  na»nl  fc-'-e  of  the  Americans,  from  the 
deficiency  of  means,  was  far  short  of  what  wis  brought  against  them. 
Their  principal  armed  vessel  was  a  p-.h-ioiier,  which  mounted  only  twelve 
six  and  four-pounders,  and  their  whole  1  eel  m  addition  to  this  consisted  of 
only  fifteen  vessels  of  inferior  force. 

No  one  step  could  be  taken  towards  &';.complishing  the  designs  of  the 
British,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  York  till  they  had  the  command 
of  Lake  Champlam.  With  this  view  their  fleet  proceeded  up  the  lake,  and 
engaged  the  Americans.  [Oct.  IJ.]  The  wind  was  so  unfavourable  to  the 
British  that  (heir  ship  Inflei;'*''  ■  and  some  other  vessel  of  lorce  could  not 
he  brought  to  act  on  Th  a  it  en  u^  uet[ual  ty  bet  veen  tl  e  contend  ng 
fieets  so  much  that  the  pr  n-  vM  (I'll  age  susta  ned  bj  tl  e  Amer  cans  was 
the  loss  of  a  schooner  and  g  d  L  At  the  aj  pr  ach  of  n  ght  the  act  o  t 
was  dscontnued  Tie  anq  sled  took  the  adv  n  ge  v  h  ch  the  dark 
ness  afi"  rded  t  n  alie  the  r  escape  1  h  s  w  as  eflect  d  Dj  Creneril  Arnold 
with  great  judgment  and  ability.  By  the  ne\t  mornmg  the  whole  fleet 
under  his  command  was  out  o*^  sight.  The  British  pursued  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  crowd.  The  wind  having  become  more  favourable,  they  overtook 
the  Americans,  and  brought  them  to  action  near  Cromi  Point.  [Oct.  13.]  A 
smart  engagement  ensued,  and  was  well  supported  on  both  sides  for  about 
two  hours.  Some  of  the  American  vessels  which  were  most  ahead  escaped 
to  Ticonderoga.  Two  galleys  and  five  gondolas  remained  and  resisted  an 
unequal  force,  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  desperation.  One  of  the  galleys 
struck  and  was  taken.  General  Arnold,  though  be  knew  that  to  escape 
was  impossible,  and  to  resist  unavailing,  yet  instead  of  surrendering,  de- 
termined that  his  people  should  not  become  prisoners,  nor  his  vessels  a  re- 
inforcement to  the  British.  ,This  spirited  resolution  was  executed  with  a 
judgment  equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  it  had  been  adopted.  He  ran 
the  Congress  galley,  on  board  of  which  he  was,  together  with  the  five  gon- 
dolas, on  shore,  in  such  a  position,  as  enabled  him  to  land  his  met;  and 
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blow  up  (he  vessels.  In  the  execution  of  this  perilous  enterprise,  he  paid 
a  romantic  attention  to  a  point  of  honour.  He  did  not  quit  his  own  galley 
till  she  was  in  flames  lest  tht,  Bnltsh  should  board  her  and  itr  ke  h  s  flag 
The  resuh  of  this  action  thoug^h  unfavourable  to  tlie  Americans  raised  the 
reputatic  n  of  General  Arnold  higher  than  ever  In  addition  to  the  fame  ol 
a  bravo  soldier  he  acquired  that  ol  an  abie  soa  officer 

IheAmencan  naval  force  being  n earl j  destroyed  the  Ent  sh  had  un 
disputed  pos-iesBicn  of  Lake  Champiain  On  this  event  a  fea  continental 
Iroojs  which  had  leen  at  Crown  Point  retired  lo  their  n  ain  bod\  at  Ticon 
(leroga  Geneial  (  arlet  n  took  possession  of  the  ground  from  which  they 
had  retreated  and  was  there  soon  joined  by  his  armj  He  sent  out  seveA 
reconnoitering  part  es  and  at  one  time  pushed  forward  a  strong  detachment 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake  which  appr  achtd  near  to  Ticonderoga  Some 
British  vessels  appeared  at  the  sarr  e  time  w  ithin  cannon  shot  of  the  Ame 
rican  works  at  that  place  It  is  probable  he  had  it  in  c  ntemplation  it 
c  rcun  stance"  lavourtd,  to  red  i  e  the  post  and  that  the  apparent  "strength 
of  the  w  jrlkS  restrained  him  from  mak  ng  the  attempt  and  induced  his  re 
turn  to  Canada 

buch  was  the  termination  of  the  northern  campaign  m  1776  Though 
after  the  surrender  of  MontreaS  evacuations  defeats  and  retreats  had  al 
nest  uninterruptedlj  been  the  portion  of  the  American"  jet  with  respect  to 
the  great  object  ff  defence  en  the  one  sde  and  cf  conc^uest  n  the  other  a 
whde  campaign  was  gained  to  them  and  lost  to  their  adiersar  es 

Ihe  But  sh  had  cleared  Oinada  of  its  invaders  and  destroyed  the 
American  fleet  on  the  lakes  ^et  from  impedimrnts  thrown  m  the  r  way 
they  kiled  in  their  ulterur  designs  The  delays  contrived  by  General 
Gates  retarded  the  Brit  &h  for  so  great  a  part  cf  the  summer  that  bj  the 
time  ll  ey  had  reached  T  conder  ga  their  retreat  on  account  of  the  ap 
proachme  winter  became  m  med  atelv  necessary  On  the  part  of  the 
An  tr  cans  some  men  and  a  fiw  armed  vessels  were  1  "t  but  lime  was 
gained  their  army  saved  and  the  frontier  f  the  adjacent  states  si  cured 
frcm  a  proj  cttd  invasion  On  the  fart  of  the  British  the  object  of  a  cam 
paign  m  w  hich  th  rteen  thousand  men  were  employ  ed  and  near  a  ir  lUio 
of  monej  expended  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive 
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ARLIAMENTARY  sanction  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  colonists,  as  against  aiien  enemies,  being  ob- 
tained, it  became  necessary  to  fix  on  a  commander  of  the 
loyal  forces  to  be  employed  on  this  occasion.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  offered  to  General 
Oglethorpe,  as  being  the  first  on  th«  list  of  general  officers. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  minister,  tlir;t   respectable  veteran 

readily  accepted  the  conmiand,  on  condition  of  his  being  properly  supported. 

4  numerous  well-appointed  army  and  a  powt;r'ul  fieel  were  promised  hini, 
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to  which  he  replied,  "  I  will  undertake  the  b  h 

ship  of  war,  provided  you  will  authorize  me  h       1       t 

arrirnl  among  them,  that  you  will  do  them  j 

"I  know  the  people  of  America  well, and  an 

not,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  more  obtd 

You  may  secure  their  ohedience  by  doing. th  m 

subdue  them  hy  force  of  arms."     These     p 

Americans,  proved  General  Oglethorpe  to  h  mp    p      p       n      r  the 

purpose  intended  by  (he  British  ministry.     H  h  P       <!  °''^^< 

and  the  command  given  to  Sir  William  How 

It  was  resolved  (o  open  the  campaign  wh  hap  flf  eas 
"would  look  down  all  opposition,  and  effect  bm  h        blood- 

shed," and  to  direct  its  operations  to  the  ace  mpl  i  f   h  b  ects. 

The  first  was  the  relief  of  Quebec,  and  the  recovery  of  Canada,  which  also 
included  a  subsequent  invasion  of  the  north-western  frontiers  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  The  second  was  a  strong  impression  on  some  of  the  southern 
colonies.  The  third  and  principal,  was  to  take  possession  of  New  York, 
with  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  possession  of  Hudson's  Biver, 
and  form  a  line  of  communication  with  the  royal  army  ia  Canada,  or  to 
overrun  the  adjacent  country. 

The  partial  success  of  the  first  part  of  this  plan  has  been  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  explained.  The  execution  of  the  second  part  was  committed 
to  General  Chnton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  former,  with  a  small  force, 
having  called  at  New  York,  and  also  visited  in  Virginia  Lord  Dunmore,  the 
late  royal  governor  of  that  colony,  and  hnding  that  nothing  could  he  done  at 
e.iiier  place  proceeded  to  Cape  Fear  river  At  that  place  he  issued  a  pro 
ciamation  irom  on  board  the  Pallas  transport  offering  free  pardon  to  all 
such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms  except  ng  Cornelius  Hasnett  and 
Robert  Howe  but  the  recent  defeat  of  the  reg,ulators  and  Hi  hhnders 
restrained  even  their  friends  from  paying  iny  attention  to  th  s  i  t  of 

At  Cape  Pear  a  junction  was  formed  bplween  Sir  Henrj  Clint  n  ind 
Sir  Peter  Parker  the  latter  of  whom  had  sailed  ivith  hia  squadron  d  rectly 
from  Eur  pe  They  c  ncluded  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston  as 
being  of  all  places  with  n  the  ime  of  their  instructions  the  object  at  which 
they  could  strike  with  the  gre^test  prospect  of  advantage  They  had  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  land  forces  which  they  hoped  with  the  co-opera 
tion  of  their  shipping  would  he  fully  suffic  ent 

For  some  months  past  every  exertion  hid  been  made  to  put  the  colony 
of  South  Carohna  and  espec  ally  its  capital  Chirlest  n  in  a  respectable 
posture  of  defence  In  subserviency  to  this  view  works  had  been  erected 
on  Sullivan  s  island  which  is  s  luited  so  near  the  channel  leading  up  to 
the  town,  as  to  be  a  ccnvenient  p.st  fjr  innojing  ic^sels  apprcaching  it. 
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Sir  Peter  Parker  attacked  the  fort  on  that  island  [June  28]  with  two  iifty- 
gun  ships,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  four  frigates,  the  Active,  Aceton,  Sole- 
bay  aad  Sj  ren,  each  of  tiv  enty  eight  guns  ;  the  Sphynx  of  twenty  guns,  the 
Friendship  armed  vessel  of  twentj  two  guns.  Ranger  sloop,  and  Thunder 
bomb,  each  of  eight  guns  On  the  fort  were  mounted  twenty-six  cannon, 
tnentj  six  eighteen  and  nme  pounders.  The  attack  commenced  between 
ten  and  de^in  m  (he  forenoon,  and  was  continued  for  upwards  of  ten 
hours  Tht  girrisun,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  soventy-five  regulars 
and  a  few  iiiihtia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Moukrie,  made  a  most 
gallant  defence  "They  fired  dehberately,  for  (he  most  part  took  aim,  and 
seldom  missed  their  object  The  -^hips  were  torn  almost  to  pieces,  and  the 
killed  and  wounded  en  board  exceeded  two  hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the 
garni^un  was  only  ten  men  killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded.  The  fort  be- 
ing built  of  Paitn<,tto,  n  is  little  damiged.  The  shot  which  struck  it  were 
ineffectuallj  buried  in  its  soft  wood  General  Clinton  had  some  time  before 
the  engag(.mciit  landtd  with  a  number  of  troops  on  Long  Island,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  co  operated  with  Sir  Peter  Parker,  by  cross- 
ing over  the  narrow  pa-ssige  which  divides  the  two  islands,  and  attacking 
the  fort  in  its  unfanished  rear ,  but  the  extreme  danger  to  which  he  must 
unavoidabU  ha\e  exposed  his  men  induced  him  to  dechne  the  perilous 
attempt  Colonel  Thuinsonnith  se^en  or  eight  hundred  men  was  stationed 
at  the  east  end  of  Sull  van's  i-^land,  to  oppose  their  crossing.  No  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  land  either  fiom  the  fleet,  or  the  detachment  com- 
manded bj  Sir  Henr\  Clinton  The  firing  ceased  in  the  evening,  and 
scun  after  the  sh  ps  ahpped  their  cables.  Before  morning  they  had  retired 
about  two  miks  from  the  island  Within  a  few  days  more  the  troops  re- 
embarked  and  the  whole  sailed  for  New  York.  The  thanks  of  Congress 
were  gnen  tu  General  Lee,  who  had  been  sent  on  by  Congress  to  take  the 
command  in  f  irnlmi,  and  ai'io  to  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomson,  for 
their  gxd  ccnduct  on  this  memnrable  day.  In  compliment  to  the  com- 
manding officer  the  fort  from  that  time  was  called  Fort  Moultrie. 

During  the  engagement  the  inhabitants  stood  with,  arms  in  their  hands 
at  their  respective  posts,  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  wherever  they 
might  land.  Impressed  with  high  ideas  of  Bcitish  power  and  bravery, 
they  were  apprehensive  that  the  fort  would  be  either  silenced  or  passed, 
and  that  they  should  be  called  lo  immediate  action.  They  were  cantoned 
in  the  various  landing  places  near  Charleston,  and  their  resolution  was 
fixed  to  meet  the  invaders  at  the  water's  edge,  and  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground,  trusting  the  event  to  Heaven. 

By  the  repulse  of  this  armament  the  southern  states  obtained  a  respite 
from  ibe  calamities  of  war  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  defeat  the  British 
met  with  at  Charleston  seemed  in  some  measure  to  counterbalance  the  un- 
favorable impression  made,  by  their  subsequent  su"cesse^,  to  the  north 
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ward.  Throughout  the  whole  summer,  and  till  the  close  of  ifie  year.Con- 
gresa  had  little  else  than  the  victory  on  Sullivan's  island,  to  console  them 
under  the  various  evacuations,  retreats  and  defeats,  to  which,  as  shall  here- 
after be  related,  their  armies  were  obliged  to  submit  in  every  other  part  of 
the  union.  The  event  of  the  expedition  contributed  greatly  to  establish  the 
cause  which  jt  was  intended  lo  overset.  In  opposition  to  the  bold  asser- 
tions of  some,  and  the  desponding  fears  of  others,  experience  proved  that 
America  might  efTectually  resist  a  British  fleet  and  army.  Those  who, 
from  interested  motives,  had  abetted  the  royal  government,  ashamed  of 
their  opposition  to  the  struggles  of  an  infant  people  for  their  dearest  rights, 
retired  into  obscurity. 

The  effects  of  this  victory,  in  animating  the  Americans,  were  much 
greater  than  could  be  warranted,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  As 
it  was  the  first  attack  made  by  the  British  navy,  its  unsuccessful  issue  in- 
spired a  confidence  which  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  military  calculations 
would  have  corrected.  The  circumstance  of  its  happening  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  and  in  one  of  the  weaker  provinces,  were  happily  instru- 
mental in  dispeUing  the  gloom  which  overshadowed  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  colonists,  on  hearing  of  the  powerful  fleets  and  numerous  armies  which 
wei*  coming  against  them. 
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his  brother's  departure.  Without  dropping  anchor  he  followed,  and  soou 
after  joined  him  near  Staten  Island.  The  British  general,  on  his  approach, 
found  every  pact  of  New  York  island,  and  the  most  exposed  parts  of  Long 
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Island  fomfied  and  ell  d  fended  ha  11  i  Abo  I  fifty  British  trans- 
ports a  hored  near  '^taten  Isla  d  wli  ch  had  bee  not  so  much  the  object 
of  altent  oa  The  nl  ab  tanls  thereof  e  (her  from  fear  poUcy.  or  affection, 
expressed  great  joy  on  the  arr  al  of  the  royil  forces  General  Howe  waa 
there  met  by  Tryon  late  governor  of  tl  e  pro  nee  ai  d  by  several  of  the 
lojal  sts  who  had  taken  refuij;e  v  th  h  m  n  an  am  ed  vessel.  He  was  also 
JO  ued  by  about  s  xty  per&  ns  from  New  Jersey  and  two  hundred  of  the 
jnh-»b  tants  of  Staten  Island  were  e  nbod  ed  as  a  royal  nilitia.  Prom  thjse 
appearances  great  hopes  were  nd  Iged  tl  at  as  so  n  as  the  army  was  in  a 
cond  Uon  to  pe  etrate  o  tl  country  i  d  p  ot  ct  the  loyalists,  such  num- 
bers would  flock  to  the  r  sta  dard  as  lould  fac  1  ate  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  cair  pa  ^ 

O  the  fuurll  day  -if  er  he  Br  t  si  transpor  s  appea  ed  off  Saudy-Hook, 
Congr  ss   thougl   fully   nforn  ed  of  the  her     and   appointment  of  the 

force  about  to  be  employed  aga    s  the  c  I  rat  fied  their  famous  dccta- 

rat  on  of  ndepe  dence  Th  o  was  p  bl  clj  r  do  he  American  army, 
and  rece  ed  by  tl  e  n  w  h  u  f  gned  ac  Ian  a  ns,  f  j  y.  Though  it  was 
well  kno  \i  that  Great  Br  ta  n  had  e  nj  I  yed  a  f  rce  of  fifty-five  thousand 
men  to  war  upon  the  newforned  states  and  that  he  continental  army 
was  not  near  equal  to  half  that  number,  and  only  engaged  for  a  few  months, 
and  that  Congress  was  without  any  assurance  of  foreign  aid,  yet  both  the 
American  officers  and  privates  gave  every  evidence  of  their  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  decree  which  severed  tlie  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  and  sub- 
milted  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  whether  they  should  be  free  states,  or 
conquered  provinces.  Now,  said  they,  "  we  know  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand.  Now  we  are  a  nation.  No  more  shall  the  opprobrious  term  of 
rebel,  with  any  appearance  of  justice,  be  applied  to  us.  Should  the  for- 
tune of  ivar  throw  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  may  expect  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  not  the  punishment  of  rebels.  The  prize  for 
which  we  contend  is  of  such  magnitude  that  we  may  freely  risk  our  fives 
to  obtain  it." 

It  had  early  occurred  to  General  W^shmgton,  that  the  pfsses^sionof  New 
York  would  be  nith  the  British  a  lavourite  cbject  Its  central  situation 
and  contiguitj  to  the  ocean  enabled  them  to  carry  with  facihlj  the  war  to 
any  part  of  the  seacoast  The  possession  of  it  waa  rendered  still  more 
valuable  by  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  maintained  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  water,  it  was  defensible  by  a  'mall  number  of  Bntish  ships, 
against  adversaries  whose  while  navj  cjnsisted  only  of  a  few  fngates 
Hudson's  river,  being  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  a  great 
distance,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  severing  the  eastern  from  the  more 
southern  states,  and  of  preventing  almost  anj  communication  between 
ihem. 

From  these  well  known  adi  intakes,  it  was  presumed  bj  the  Americani, 
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that  the  British  would  make  great  excriions  to  efFeci  the  reduction  of  New 
York,  General  Lee,  while  the  British  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts,  had  heen  detached  from  Camhiridge,  to  put. Long 
Island  and  New  York  into  a  posture  of  defence.  As  the  departure  of  the 
British  from  Boston  became  more  certain,  the  probability  of  their  instantly 
going  loNew  York,  increased  the  necessity  of  collecting  a  force  for  its  safety. 
It  had  therefore  beeh  agreed  in  a  council  of  war,  [March  13,]  that  five  regi- 
ments, together  with  a  rifle  battalion,  should  march  without  delay  to  New 
York,  and  that  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  should  be  requested 
to  furnish  the  former  two  thousand,  and  the  ktter  one  thousand  men  for  its 
immediate  defence.  General  Washington  soon  followed,  and  early  in 
April  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  that  city.  A  nejv  distribution  of  the 
American  army  took  place.  Part  was  left  in  Massachusetts.  Botweea 
two  and  three  thousand  were  ordered  to  Canada  ■  but  the  greater  part  ren- 
dezvoused at  New  Yf  rk 

E\peiience  had  tauffhl  the  Americans  the  difficulty  of  attacking  an 
army,  alter  it  had  effected  a  bdgment  Ihej  therefore  made  'Strenuous 
exeitions  to  prevent  the  British  from  enjojing  the  advantages  m  New 
Yrrk,  which  hid  resulted  from  the  r  having  been  permitted  to  land  and 
fortify  themselves  in  Boston  The  sudden  commentement  of  hostilit  es  in 
Massachusetts  together  with  the  preuous  undisturbed  landing  of  the  royal 
army  allowed  no  lime  for  dehberat  ng  on  a  system  of  war  A  change  of 
circumstances  indicated  the  propriety  of  hxing  on  a  planfor  condnctmg  the 
defence  of  the  new-formed  states.  On  this  occasion.  General  Washington, 
after  much  thought,  determined  on  a  war  of  posts.  This  mode  of  con- 
ducting military  operations  gave  confidence  to  the  Americans,  and  besides, 
it  both  retarded  and  alarmed  their  adversaries.  The  soldiers  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  were  new  levies,  and  had  not  yet  learned  lo  stand  uncovered, 
before  the  instruments  of  death.  Habituating  them  to  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms, while  they  were  sheltered  from  danger,  was  one  step  towards  inspir- 
ing them  with  a  portion  of  mechanical  courage.  The  British  remembered 
Bunker  Hill,  and  had  no  small  reverence  for  even  slight  fortifications, 
when  defended  by  freemen.  From  views  of  this  kind,  works,  were  erected 
in  and  about  New  York,  on  Long  Island,  and  the  Heights  of  Haerlem. 
These,  besides  batteries,  were  field  redoubts,  formed  of  earth  with  a  para- 
pet and  ditch.  The  former  were  sometimes  fcaisod,  and  the  latter  palisa- 
doed,  but  Uiey  were  in  no  instance  formed  to  sustain  a  siege.  Shght  as 
'.hey  were,  the  campaign  was  nearly  wasted  away  before  they  were  so  far 
reduced,  as  to  permit  the  royal  army  to  penetmte  into  the  country, 

The  war  having  taken  a  more  important  turn  than  in  the  preceding  year 
had  been  foreseen.  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  found  theni- 
eelves  destitute  of  a  force  sufficient  for  their  defence.  They,  therefore.  In 
June  determined  on  a  plan  to  reinforce  their  continenial  army,  by  bringing 
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into  the  field  a  new  spicies  f  troops  thit  would  be  more  pernanent  ias 
thecmnon  mill  lia,  and  j  et  more  easily  raised  than  regulars  W  ith  thii 
view  ihey  instituted  a  fljing  camp  to  c  nsist  (f  an  intermediate  corps, 
between  regular  soldiers  and  militia  Ten  thousand  men  werp  called  f  I 
[June  3]  from  the  states  f  Pennaylvan  a  Maryland,  and  Delaware  li  be 
in  constant  service  t  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  December  Congress  a 
the  same  time  called  for  th  rteen  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the  ctnmon 
mililia  from  Mass<ichusett«i  Connecticut  New  "i  orlt  and  New  Jersey 
Tht,  men  ffr  forming  the  flying  camp  were  generally  procured  but  there 
were  great  defaciencies  of  the  mil  t  a  and  many  of  those  who  obeved  their 
coiinlrj  s  call  so  far  as  to  turn  out  manifested  a  reluctance  to  subm  t  lo 
the  necessary  discipline  ol  camps 

The  d  fficulty  cf  pr  viding  the  troops  with  arms  whik  before  Btston, 
was  exceeded  by  the  super  or  diffimltj  of  supplying  them  in  their  npw 
position  By  the  returns  of  the  garris  n  at  Fort  Montgfmer\  in  the 
H  ghlands,  in  April  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  hundred  and  eight 
privates  and  only  forty  one  guns  fit  for  use  In  the  garnaon  at  Fort  Con 
stitui  on  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirtj  six  men  and  only  sixtj  eight 
guns  fit  fur  use  Flmts  mere  aho  much  wanted  Lead  would  have  been 
equallj  deficient  had  not  a  supply  for  the  musketry  been  obtained  by 
stripping  dwelling  houses 

The  uncertainty  of  the  place  where  the  British  would  commence  tiieir 
operati  ns  added  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  Gieneral  'Washnglon 
Not  only  each  colony  but  each  "leapirt  town  supposed  itself  to  be  the 
object  of  the  British  and  was  ardent  in  its  supplications  to  the  commander- 
in  chief  for  his  pecul  ar  attention  The  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
stronglj  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the  e\acuat  on  of  B  ston  was  nly  a 
feint  and  thai  the  British  army  wtuld  SDon  return  They  were  for  that 
reason  very  desirous  that  the  continental  troops  should  net  be  withdrawn 
from  their  slate  The  inhabitanla  of  Rhode  1  land  urged,  m  a  long  peti 
tion,  that  their  maritime  situation  exposed  them  to  uncommon  danger, 
wh  le  their  great  e\ertions  in  fitting  out  aimed  \essels  had  deprived  them 
of  many  of  their  citizens  Ihey  therefore  prajed  for  a  bodj  of  conti- 
nent^l  soldiers  to  be  stat  oned  for  their  constant  and  peculiar  defence  So 
various  were  the  applications  for  tro  ps  so  numerous  the  calls  for  arms 
that  a  dec  ded  conduct  became  nccessarv  to  present  the  feeble  Amer  car 
fcrce  and  the  deficient  stock  of  public  aims  fron  being  divided  and  nul  d 
Tided  so  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  proper  delence  if  any  one  pla  e 

In  this  crisis  of  particular  danger  the  people  of  New  Y  rk  acted  with 
sjint.  Though  thej  knew  the j  «ere  to  receive  the  first  impression  of 
the  British  Army,  yet  their  convention  resolved,  "that  all  persons  residing 
within  the  state  of  New  York,  and  claiming  protection  from  its  laws,  owea 
it  allegiance,  and  that  any  person  owing  it  allegiance  and  levying  war 
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asainst  the  state,  or  being  an  adherent  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  f^hould 
be  deemed  guilty  of  treason  and  suffer  death."  They  also  resolved  ihnj 
one-fourth  of  the  militia  of  West  Chester,  Dutchess,  and  Orange  counties 
should  be  forthwith  drawn  out  for  -he  defence  of  the  liberties,  property, 
wives  and  children  of  the  good  people  of  the  state,  to  he  continued  in  ser- 
vice till  the  last  day  of  December,"  and  "that,  as  the  inhabitants  of  King's 
county  had  determined  not  to  oppose  the  enemy,  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  these  reports,  and  to  disarm 
and  secure  the  disaffected,  to  remove  or  destroy  the  stock  of  grain,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  lay  the  whole  country  waste." 

The  two  royal  commissioners.  Admiral  and  General  Howe,  thought  pro- 
per, before  they  commenced  their  military  operations,  to  try  what  might 
be  done  in  their  civil  capacity,  towards  effecting  a  re-union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Howe,  to 
send  on  shore  a  circular  letter  to  several  of  the  royal  governors  in  America, 
informing  them  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  "  for  restoring  peace  to  the 
colonies,  and  granting  pardon  to  such  as  should  deserve  mercy,"  and 
desiring  them  to  publish  a  declaration  which  accompanied  the  same.  In 
this  he  infoniied  the  colonists  of  the  power  with  which  his  brother  and  he 
were  intrusted,  "  of  granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  those  who, 
•hough  they  had  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  were  willing  to  return  to 
their  duty,"  and  of  declaring  "any  colony,  province,  county  or  town,  port, 
district  or  place,  to  be  at  the  peace  of  his  majesty."  Congress,  impressed 
with  a  behef,  that  the  proposals  of  the  commissioners,  instead  of  disunit- 
ing the  people,  would  have  a  contrary  effect,  ordered  them  to  be  speedily 
published  in  the  several  American  newspapers.  Had  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, at  this  late  hom  been  offered,  though  the  honour  of  the  states  was 
involved  in  supporting  their  late  declaration  of  independence,  yet  the  love 
of  peace,  and  the  bias  of  great  numbers  to  their  parent  state,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  made  a  powerful  party  for  rescinding  the  act  of  separation, 
and  for  re-uniting  with  Great  Britaiij.  But  when  it  appeared  that  the 
power  of  the  royal  commissionera  was  little  more  than  to  grant  pardons, 
Congress  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  for  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  the  act  of  independence.  The  resolution  for  pubhshing  the  cir- 
cular letter,  and  the  declaration  of  the  royal  commissioners,  assigned  aa  a. 
reason  thereof,  "that  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  informed 
of  what  nature  are  the  commissioners,  and  what  the  terms,  with  especta- 
tion  of  which  the  insidious  court  of  Great  Britain  had  endeavoured  to 
amuse  and  disarm  them,  and  that  the  few  who  still  remain  suspended  by  a 
hope,  founded  either  in  the  justice  or  moderation  of  their  late  king,  may 
now  at  length  be  convinced  that  the  valour  alone  of  their  country  is  to 
save  its  liberties." 

About  the  same  time  flags  were  sent  ashore  by  Lord  Howe,  with  a  letter 
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directed  to  George  "Wasliin^tnn  E=q  whith  hi  r  fused  lo  t  ce  le  is  m 
being  addressed  to  h  m  ivjfh  the  title  die  lo  his  rank  In  his  letie  ta 
Congress  on  this,  sulject  he  wiote  as  lullows  I  w  uld  n  t  oi  anj  occi 
sion  sacrifice  ei^sent  als  to  piinct  ho  hut  in  this  instance  I  deeu  it  a  diitj  Ic 
my  country  and  appointment  I  insist  n  that  respect  which  n  any  other 
than  a  puUic  v  ew  I  would  nilbngly  ha\e  waived  '  Coni^re'ss  apphuded 
his  conduct  in  a  [  ubl  c  resoluticn  and  at  tlie  same  time  directei  thai  nc 
letter  or  message  should  be  receied  on  any  occasion  whatever  from  the 
enemy,  hy  the  commander  m  chief  or  others  the  con  mander-!  1  the 
American  arm)  but  such  as  were  directed  to  them  in  the  characters  tl  ey 
severally  sustained  ' 

Some  time  after  Adjutant  General  Patterson  was  sent  ti  New  Ycrk  by 
General  Howe  with  a  letter  addressed  to  George  Washington  &.C  &.c  &c 
On  an  interview  the  adjutant  general  after  expressing  his  hich  esteem  for 
the  person  and  character  of  the  American  genera!,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  derogate  from  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  expressed 
his  hopes  that  the  et  ceteras  would  remove  the  impediments  to  their  corre- 
upondence.  General  Washington  replied,  "  That  a  letter  directed  to  any 
person  in  a  public  character  should  have  some  description  of  it,  otherwise 
it  woula  appear  a  mere  private  letter.     That  it  wa;,  Hue  th-  el  cei^ras 
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■mplied  every  thing,  but  ikey  also  implied  any  thing,  and  that  he  should 
therefore  decline  the  receiving  any  letter  directed  to  him  as  a  private  per- 
son, when  it  related  to  his  public  station."  A  long  c.mference  ensued,  in 
which  the  adjutant-general  observed,  that  "the  commissioners  were  armed 
with  great  powers,  and  would  be  very  happy  in  effecting  an  accommoda- 
tion." He  received  for  answer,  "that  from  what  appeared,  their  powers 
were  only  to  grant  pardon ;  that  they  who  had  committed  no  fault  wanted 
no  pardon."  Soon  after  this  interview,  a  letter  from  Howe,  respecting 
prisoners,  which  was  properly  addressed  to  Washington,  was  received. 

While  the  British,  by  their  manifestoes  and  declarations,  were  endea- 
vouring to  separate  those  who  preferred  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain 
from  those  who  were  the  friends  of  independence.  Congress,  by  a  similar 
policy,  was  attempting  to  detach  the  foreigners  who  had  come  with  ihe 
royal  troops  from  the  service  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Before  hostilities 
had  commenced,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  circulated  among 
those  on  whom  it  was  intended  to  operate  :  "  Kesolved,  That  these  States 
will  receive  all  such  foreigners  who  shall  leave  the  armies  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  in  America,  and  shall  choose  to  become  members  of  any  of  these 
States,  and  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective 
rehgions,  and  be  invested  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
natives,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  these  Slates,  and  moreover,  that  this 
Congress  will  provide  for  every  such  person  fifty  acres  of  unappropriated 
lands  in  some  of  these  States,  to' be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  as  absolute 
property." 

The  numbers  which  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  British  when  they 
should  disembark,  made  them  for  some  time  cautious  of  proceeding  to  their 
projected  land  operations,  but  the  superiority  of  their  navy  enabled  them 
to  go  by  water  whithersoever  they  pleased. 

A  British  forty-gun  ship,  with  some  smaller  vessels,  [July  12,]  sailed  up 
North  River  without  receiving  any  damage  of  con  sequence,!  hough  fired  upon 
from  the  batteries  of  New  Tori;,  Paules  Hook,  Red-bank,  and  Goverimr's 
1 1  nd  An  attempt  was  made,  not  long  after,  with  two  fire  ships,  to 
de  y  he  British  vessels  in  the  North  River,  but  without  effecting  any 
h  ng  m        1  an  the  burning  of  a  tender.     They  were  also  attacked  with 

w  gall  J  but  to  little  purpose.  After  some  time  the  PhcEnis  and  Rose 
m  n  f  wa  ame  down  the  liver  and  joined  the  fleet.  Every  effort  of  the 
A  ne  ans  f  m  their  batteries  on  land,  as  well  as  their  exertions  on  the 
water,  proved  ineffectual.  The  British  ships  passed  with  less  loss  than 
was  generally  expected,  but  nevertheless  the  damage  they  received  was 
such  as  deterred  them  from  frequently  repeating  the  experiment.  In  two 
or  three  instances  they  ascended  the  North  River,  and  in  one  or  two  the 
East  River ;  but  those  which  sailed  up  the  former  speedily  returned,  and 
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by  their  return  a,  free  communication  was  opened  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  State. 

The  American  army  in  and  near  New  York  amounted  to  seventeen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  These  were  mostly  new 
troops,  and  were  divided  in  many  amail  and  unconnected  posts,  some  of 
which  were  fifteen  miles  removed  from  others.  The  British  force  before 
New  York  was  increasing  by  frequent  successive  arrivals  from  Halifax, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  But  so  many 
unforeseen  delays  had  taken  place,  that  the  month  of  August  was  far 
advanced  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  open  the  campaign. 

When  aU  things  were  ready,  the  British  commanders  resolved  to  make 
their  first  attempt  on  Long  Island.  This  was  preferred  to  New  York,  as 
it  abounded  with  those  supplies  which  their  forces  required. 

The  British  landed,  without  opposition,  belwieo  two  small  towns, 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend.  The  American  works  protected  a  small  peninsula 
having  Wallabout  Bay  lo  the  left,  and  stretching  over  to  Red  4ook  on  the 
right,  and  the  East  Biver  being  in  their  rear.  General  Sui  van,  with  a 
strong  force,  was  encamped  within  these  works  at  Brooklyn.  From  the 
east  side  of  the  Narrows  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with  thick  wood, 
about  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  which  terminates  near  Jamaica.  There 
were  three  passes  through  these  hills,  one  near  the  Narrows,  a  second  on 
the  Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  on  the  Bedford  road,  and  they  are  all 
defensible.  These  were  the  only  roads  which  could  be  passed  from  the 
south  side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  except  a  road  which  led 
round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica,  The  Americans  had  eight 
hundred  men  on  each  of  these  roads,  and  Colonel  Miles  was  placed  with 
his  battalion  of  riflemen  lo  guard  the  road  from  the  south  of  the  hills  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British. 

General  de  Heister,  with  his  Hesgians,  took  post  at  Flatbush  in  the 
evenmg,  Aug.  36.  In  the  following  night  thegreater  part  of  the  British  army, 
ccmmanded  by  General  Clinton,  marched  to  gain  the  road  leading  round 
the  ea-^terly  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica,  and  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
cans He  arrived  about  two  hours  before  day  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
road  One  of  his  parties  fell  in  with  a  patrol  of  American  officers,  and  look 
them  all  prisoners,  which  prevented  the  early  transmission  of  intelligence. 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  day,  General  Clinton  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  heights  over  which  the  road  passed.  General  Grant,  with 
the  left  wing,  advanced  along  the  coast  by  the  west  road,  near  the  Narrows ; 
but  this  was  intended  chiefly  as  a  feint. 

The  guard  which  was  stationed  at  this  road  fled,  without'  making  any 
lesisiance.  A  few  of  them  were  afterwards  rallied,  and  Lord  Stirling 
advanced  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  took  possession  of  a  hill,  about  two 
tniles  from  the  American  camp,  and  in  front  of  General  Grant. 
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An  attack  was  made  very  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Hessians  from 
Flatbush,  [August  37,]  under  General  de  Heister,  and  by  General  Gram 
on  the  coast,  and  was  well  supported  for  a  considerable  time  by  both  sides. 
The  Americans  who  opposed  Gkncril  de  Heister  were  first  informed  of  the 
approach  of  General  Clinton  who  h  id  come  round  en  tbeir  left.  They 
immediately  began  to  retreat  to  their  camp  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
right  wing  under  General  Clmtin,  who  got  mt  the  rcir  of  their  left,  and 
attacked  them  with  his  light  infantry  and  dragoons  while  returning  to  their 
lines.  They  were  driven  back  till  they  were  met  by  the  Hessians.  They 
were  thus  altemaiel}'  chased  and  intercepted  between  General  de  Hoiater 
and  General  Clinton.  Some  of  their  regiments  nevertheless  found  their 
way  to  the  camp,  TheiAmericans  under  Lord  Stirling,  consisting  of  Co- 
lonel Miles's  two  battalions,  Colonel  Allee'a,  Colonel  Smallwood's,  and 
Colonel  Hatche's  regiments,  who  were  engaged  with  General  Grant,  fought 
with  great  resolution  for  about  six  hours.  They  were  uninformed  of  the 
S  made  by  General  CHuton,  tiO  some  of  the  troops  under  hia 
ind  had  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  country  in  their  rear.  Their 
retreat  was  thus  intercepted,  but  several,  notwithstanding,  broke  through 
and  got  into  the  woods.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the  marsh,  some 
were  drowned,  and  others  perished  in  the  mud  ;  but  a  considerable  numbei 
escaped  by  this  way  to  i   eir  lines. 

The  king's  troops  diSj  layed  great  valour  throughout  the  whole  day. 
The  vat.  sty  of  the  grouna  occasioned  a  succession  of  small  engagements, 
pursuits  and  slaughter,  which  lasted  for  many  hours.  British  discipline, 
in  every  instance,  triumphed  over  the  native  valour  of  raw  troops,  who  had 
never  been  in  action,  and  whose  officers  were  unacquainted  with  the  stra- 
tagems of  war. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  of  the  Americans,  including  those  who 
weie,  drowned  or  perished  in  the  woods  or  mud,  considerably  exceeded  a 
thousand.  Among  the  prisoners  of  the  latter  were  two  of  their  general 
officers,  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling ;  three  colonels,  four  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, three  majors,  eighteen  captains,  forty-three  lieutenants,  and  eleven 
ensigns.  Smallwood's  regiment,  the  officers  of  which  were  young  men  of 
the  best  families  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  sustained  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  men.  The  British  after  their  victory  were  so  impetuous, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained  from  attacking  the 
American  lines. 

In  the  time  of,  and  subsequent  to  the  engagement.  General  Washington 
drew  over  to  Long  Island  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  After  he  had 
collected  his  principal  force  there,  it  was  his  wish  and  hope,  that  Sir 
William  Howe  would  attempt  to  storm  the  works  on  the  island.  These, 
though  insufficient  to  stand  a  regular  siege,  were  strong  enough  to  resist  ■ 
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The  Geld  artdlery  tents  baggage  a  d  ah  t  u  ne  thousand  n  en  vere  cun 
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less  than  ihtrteen  hours,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British,  though 
not  SIX  hundred  yards  distant.  Providence,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
favoured  t!ie  retreaiing  army.     For  some  liiiie  after  the  Americans  began 
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■o  cross,  the  slate  of  the  tide  and  a  strong  north-east  wind  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  use  of  their  sail  boats,  and  their  whole  miinber  of 
low-boais  was  insufficient  for  completing  the  business  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  But  about  eleven  o'clock  the  wind  died  away,  and  soon  after  sprung 
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tion,  the  authority  ol  Congress  would  be  afterwards  acknowledged  to  render 
the  treaty  co  nplete  Three  days  after  th  s  message  w  as  rece  ved  Gene 
ral  SuU  lan  was  requested  to  nfur  Lord  H  e  that  Oongress  teng 
the  representat  ves  of  the  tree  and  i  dependent  slat  a  of  Vmenca  they 
cjnnot  w  th  propnety  send  anj  ol  il  e  r  n  en  bera  to  c  fer  w  th  h  s  Inrd 
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ihe  same  Thej  elected  Dr  Franklir  Tchn  Adams  ard  Edward  Rut 
ledge  their  committee  f  r  this  purpose  In  a  few  diys  they  met  Lord 
Howe  n  Stateii  Island  and  were  rtceived  with  great  politeness  On  their 
return  they  made  a  report  Df  ihur  Co  fprence  which  they  s  immed  up  by 
saying  It  did  not  appear  to  }our  comn  ittee  that  his  lordship  s  comniis 
Bion  contained  anj  other  authcrty  than  th.it  eipre  sed  m  tlie  act  of  parha 
nient — namelj  that  of  granting  pard  ns  w  tfi  such  e\ceptions  as  the  com 
missioners  shall  think  propel  to  n  ake  and  of  declaring  Vmerica  or  anj 
part  of  It  to  be  in  the  k  ng  s  peace  on  submission  For  as  ti  the  pow  I 
of  inquiring  mt  the  stale  of  Amer  ca  which  his  lordsh  p  mentioned  to  us 
and  of  conferr  ng  and  c  nsult  ng  with  any  persons  the  con  missiontrs 
might  think  proper  and  represet  ting  the  re  ult  cf  such  conversation  to  tl  e 
ministry  Wrho  pr  iidei  the  c  Ion  es  n  uH  subject  themselies  might  afl(,r 
•all  or  might  not,  at  ihf,  r  pk  i-^ure  n  ake  any  allerati  ns  in  the  forn  ei 
instructions  to  governors  or  propose  m  parliament  anj  amen  In  ent  of  the 
acts  complained  of  we  apprt,hei  ded  any  expectation  from  the  effe  t  of 
encn  a  power  would  liive  been  too  uncertain  and  precar  ous  to  be  reliei 
on  by  An  erica  had  she  still  continued  in  her  stale  of  dependence  Lord 
Howe  had  endui  the  conference  on  his  part  bj  expressing  his  regard  for 
America  and  the  extreme  pa  n  he  would  suffer  in  being  obliged  to  distress 
those  whom  he  -^  much  regarded  Dr  Franklin  thanked  h  m  for  his 
regards  and  assured  him,  that  the  Americins  wculd  show  their  gratituie 
by'endeaiounng  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  all  pain  he  might  feel  on 
their  account  bj  exerting  iheir  utmost  abilities  in  taking  good  care  of 
themselves 

The  con  mittee  in  every  respect  ma  nlained  the  dignity  of  Congress 
Their  conduct  and  sentiments  were  such  as  became  their  character  The 
fr  ends  to  ndependence  rejoiced  that  nothing  resulted  from  this  interview 
that  might  d  sunite  the  people  Pingress  trusting  to  the  good  sense  ff 
their  countrymen  oriered  the  wholt,  to  he  printed  for  their  information 
All  the  states  would  have  thei  rejoiced  at  less  heneficiai  terms  than  they 
obtained  aboit  seven  years  after  But  Great  Britain  counted  on  the  eer 
taioty  of  their  absolute  conquest  or  unconditional  submission  Her  offers 
therefore  comported  so  1  ttle  with  the  feelings  of  America  that  they  neither 
caused  demur  nor  disunion  among  the  new-formed  states. 

The  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  action  on  the  27th,  led  to  conse 
quences  more  seriousiy  alarming  to  the  Americans  than  the  loss  of  theii 
men.  Their  army  was  universally  dispirited.  The  militia  ran  off  by 
companies.  Their  example  infected  the  regular  regiments.  The  loose 
footing  on  which  the  militia  came  to  camp,  made  it  hazardous  to  exercise 
over  them  that  discipline,  without  which  an  army  is  a  mob.  To  restrain 
one  part  of  an  army,  while  another  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
doing  as  thi^i   pleased,  was  no  less  impracticable  than  absurd. 
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Tlie  circumstances  under  which  New  England  was  planted,  would  a 
few  centuries  ago  have  entitled  them,  from  their  first  settlement,  to  i/ie  pri- 
vileges of  independence.  Thej  were  virtually  eiiled  from  their  nativo 
country,  by  being  denied  the  rights  of  men — they  set  out  on  their  own 
expense,  and  after  purchasiufr  the  consent  of  the  native  proprietors,  im 
proved  an  uncultivated  countrj  to  w  hich  m  the  eye  of  reason  and  philoso 
phy,  the  king  of  England  had  no  title 

If  it  is  lawful  for  individuals  to  relinquish  their  native  soil,  and  pursue 
their  own  happiness  in  other  regions  and  underother  political  associations, 
the  settlers  of  New  England  wtru  alnajs  so  far  independent  as  to  owe  no 
obedience  to  their  parent  slate  but  such  as  resulted  from  their  voluntary 
assent.  The  slavish  doctrine  of  the  d  vire  ;jght  of  kings,  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  by  undervaluing  heathen  titles,  fevoured  an  opposite 
system.  What  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  would  have 
been  called  the  institution  of  a  ntn  goiemn  ent,  was  by  modem  refinement 
denominated  only  an  extension  of  the  old  m  the  form  of  a  dependent  colony. 
Though  the  prevajlino  ecclesiastical  and  political  creeds  tended  to  degrade 
the  condition  of  the  1  rs  N  Eld  yet  there  was  always  a  party 
there  which  believed  n  h  1       h        independence.     They  recur- 

red to  first  principle        d     g     d    h  hey  received  from  government 

nothing  more  than       1  f      d  d        d    1  claims  of  sovereignty,  they 

owed  it  no  other  obed  h         h  d  rived  from  express  or  implied 

compact.     It  was  n       11  h    p  y  had  more  than  half  elapsed, 

that  it  occurred  to  a  j  b       f  h       1        s,  that  they,  had  an  interest  in 

being  detached  fron  C        B  la         Tl  tention  was  first  turned  to  this 

subject,  by  the  Brit   hi  f  ta  This  opened  a  melancholy  pros- 

pect, boundless  in  e  n  and  dl  n  d  ation.  The  Boston  Port  Act, 
and  the  other  acts,  p  d  1774  d  IT^S  which  have  been  already  the 
subject  of  comment,  progressively  weakened  the  attachment  of  the  colonists 
to  the  binh  place  of  their  forefathers.  The  commencement  of  hostilities  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  exhibited  the  parent  state  in  an  odious  point  of 
view,  and  abated  the  original  dread  of  separating  from  it.  But  neverthe- 
less, at  that  time,  and  for  a  twelve-month  after,  a  majority  of  the  colonists 
wished  for  no  more  than  to  be  re-established  as  subjects  in  their  ancient 
rights.  Had  independence  been  their  object  even  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  they  would  have  rescinded  these  associations  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  imported  more  largely  than  ever.  Common  sense 
revolts  at  the  idea,  that  colonists,  unfurnished  with  military  stores,  and 
wanting  manufactures  of  every  kmd,  ahuuld  at  the  time  of  their  intending 
a  serious  struggle  for  independence,  by  a  voluntary  agreement,  deprive 
themselves  of  the  obvious  means  of  procuring  such  foreign  suppUes  as  their 
circumstances  might  make  necessary.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  might  have  been  dictated  by  a  wish  for  independence,  thev 
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continued  their  exports  for  nearly  a  year  after  they  ceased  to  impon.  This 
not  only  lessened  the  debts  they  owed  to  Great  Britain,  but  furnished  addi- 
tional means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  themselves.  To  aim  at  inde- 
pendence, and  at  the  same  lime  to  transfer  their  resources  to  their  enemies, 
could  not  have  been  the  policy  of  an  enlightened  people.  It  was  not  till 
Bome  lime  in  1776,  that  ihe  colonists  began  lo  take  other  ground,  and  con- 
tend  that  it  was  forlheir  interest  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  Great  Britain. 
In  favour  of  this  opinion  it  was  said,  that  in  case  of  their  continuing  sub- 
jects, the  mother  country,  though  she  redressed  their  present  grievances, 
might  at  pleasure  repeal  similar  oppressions;  thai  she  ought  not  lo  be 
trusted,  having  twice  resumed  the  exercise  of  taxation,  afler  it  had  beea 
apparently  relinquished.  The  favourers  of  separation  also  urged,  that  Great 
Britain  was  jealous  of  their  increasing  numbers,  and  rising  greatness — that 
she  woutd  not  exercise  government  for  their  benefit,  but  for  her  own  ;  that 
the  only  permanent  security  for  American  happiness,  was  to  deny  her  the 
power  of  interfering  with  their  government  or  commerce.  To  effect  this 
purpose  they  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  knot  which 
connected  the  two  countries,  by- a  public  renunciation  of  all  pohtical  con- 
nections between  them. 

The  Americans  about  this  time  began  to  bo  influenced  by  new  views. 
The  military  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year — their  unexpected  union, 
and  prevailing  enthusiasm,  expanded  the  minds  of  the  leaders,  and  elevated 
the  sentiments  ofthg        bdyfh'jpl       D    '  '      m  hh 
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They  flattered  th         1         h     C         B  w  f  l!y  d    f 

the  determined  sp         f  A  h      f   h  rsy  m 

promised,  she  would  j  f  p       d  m  f  1 

supremacy.    They  hff  dgfhh  dfd 


hostile  measures  would  be  relinquished,  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  coun- 
tries re-established.  The  favourers  of  this  system  were  embarrassed,  and 
all  their  arguments  weakened,  by  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
schemes  of  coercion.  A  probable  hope  of  a  speedy  repeal  of  a  few  acts  of 
parliament,  would  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  those  who  were 
advocates  for  reconciliation.  But  tfie  certainty  of  intelligence  to  the  con- 
trary gave  additional  force  to  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party.  Though 
new  weigh!  was  daily  thrown  into  the  scale,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
independence  were  weighed,  yet  it  did  not  preponderate  till  about  that  time 
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in  IT76,  when  intelligence  reached  the  colonists  of  the  act  of  parllameiit 
passed  in  December,  1775,  for  throwing  thera  out  of  British  protection,  and 
of  hmngfore  gn  troops  to  as  st  m  effect  ng  their  coii:]iiest  Kespectingthe 
first  It  was  said  that  protect  on  and  allegiance  were  reciprocal  and  that 
the  refu-sal  of  the  fir-sl  was  a  legil  ground  of  justificati  n  fur  withholding 
the  last  '  Thej  cons  dered  themselves  to  he  tlierebj  discharged  from  their 
allegiance  and  that  to  declare  themsehes  independent  was  no  more  than 
to  announce  to  the  worid  the  real  p  hti^al  stale  n  whioh  Great  Britain 
had  placed  them  This  ict  proved  that  the  colonists  might  c  n'st  tuiionaily 
declare  themselves  independent  but  the  hiring  of  foreign  troops  to  make 
war  uptn  them  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  r  dong  it  immediately 
They  re-isDned  that  if  Greit  Br  tarn  called  m  the  aid  of  strangers  to  crush 
them  they  must  seek  similar  relief  for  the  r  own  preaeriation  But  thej 
well  knew  thii  could  not  he  e\pected  while  they  were  in  arms  against 
their  acknowledged  sovereign  They  had  therefore  onlj  a  choice  of  diffl 
rultie'!  and  must  either  seek  fore  gn  aid  as  independent  states  r  continue 
m  (he  awkward  and  hazardous  situation  of  subjects  carrj  ng  on  war  from 
their  own  rea  urces  both  against  their  king  ana  sach  mercenaries  as  he 
chose  to  employ  fcr  their  subjugation  Necessity  net  choice  f  reed  them 
on  the  decision  Subm  ssion  without  obtain  ng  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
was  advocated  bj  none  who  possessed  the  public  confidence  S  me  of  the 
popular  leaders  may  have  secretly  wished  for  independence  fiom  the  be 
ginning  of  the  controversy  but  their  number  was  small  and  their  sent i 
ments  were  not  generally  known 

^HILE  the  pubhc  mind  was  balancing  on  this  eyentfu!  sub 
ral  wrters  placed  the  advtntages  of  independ 
!  in  various  po  nls  of  v  ew  Among  these  Thomas 
Paine  in  a  p  mj  hlet  under  the  signature  of  Common 
held  the  most  di  t  ngu  shed  rank  The  style 
manner  and  language  of  this  performance  were  calculated  to  interest  the 
passions  and  to  rouse  all  tie  active  pcwcrs  cf  himan  nature  With  the 
view  of  iperating  on  the  senlimenis  cf  a  reh^ious  people  Scripture  was 
pressed  into  Is  seruce  and  the  powers  and  even  the  name  of  a  king 
were  rendered  od  us  m  the  ejes  f  the  nunernus  col  nists  who  had  read 
and  studied  the  h  st  ry  of  the  Jews  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  folly  of  that  people  in  rev  Iting  fr  m  a  govern  nent  inst  tuted  b)  Hea 
ven  itself,  and  the  oppressi  ns  to  wb  ch  they  weie  subjtcted  in  consequence 
of  their  lasting  after  kings  to  rule  over  thera,  afforded  an  excellent  handle 
for  prepossessing  the  colonists  in  favour  of  repuhhcan  institutions,  and  pre- 
judicing them  against  kingly  government.  Hereditary  succession  was 
turned  into  ridicule.  The  absurdity  of  subjecting  a  great  continent  to  a 
sniail  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  was  represented  in  such  strik 
ng  language,  as  to  interest  the  honour  and  pride  of  the  colonists  in  re- 
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nouncmg  the  goTernment  of  Great  Britain.  The  necessity,  the  advantages, 
and  practicability  of  independence,  were  forcibly  demonstrated.  Nothing 
could  be  better  timed  than  this  performince  It  was  addressed  to  freemen, 
who  had  ju-st  received  convincing  proof,  that  Grtat  Britain  had  thrown 
them  out  of  her  protection,  had  engaged  fureign  mercenaries  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  senouslj  designed  to  compel  their  unconditional  submission 
to  her  unlimited  pouer  It  found  the  colon  sts  mi  &t  thoroughly  alarmed 
for  their  hberties.  and  disposed  to  do  and  suffer  any  thing  that  promised 
their  establishment  In  union  Willi  the  feeling'!  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  it  produced  surprising  effects  Manj  thousands  were  convinced, 
and  were  led  to  approie  and  long  fjra  separation  from  tlie  mother  countrj 
Though  that  measure,  a  few  montiis  before,  was  not  only  foreign  from  their 
wishes,  but  the  object  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current  suddenly  became  so 
strong  in  its  favour  that  it  bore  down  all  opposition.  The  multitude  was 
hurried  down  the  stream,  but  some  worthy  men  could  not  easily  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  separation  from  a  country,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  bound  by  the  most  endearing  ties.  They  saw  tho 
sword  drawn,  but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be  sheathed.  They  feared 
that  the  dispersed  individuals  of  the  several  colonies  would  not  be  brought 
to  coalesce  under  an  efficient  government,  and  that  after  much  anarchy 
some  future  Ca;sar  would  grasp  their  liberties,  and  condrm  himself  in  a 
throne  of  despotism.  They  doubted  the  perseverance  of  their  countrymen 
in  effecting  their  independence,  and  were  also  apprehensive  that  in  case  of 
success,  their  future  condition  would  be  less  happy  than  their  past.  Some 
respectable  individuals  whose  principles  were  pure,  but  whose  souls  were 
not  of  that  firm  texture  which  revolutions  require,  shrunk  back  from  the 
bold  measures  proposed  by  their  more  adventurous  countrymen.  To  sub- 
mit without  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  though  secretly  wished  for  by  some,  was 
not  the  avowed  sentiment  of  any.  But  to  persevere  in  petitioning  and  re- 
sisting was  the  system  of  some  misguided  honest  men.  The  favourers  of 
this  opinion  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decision  which  grasps  at  great 
objects,  and  influenced  by  that  timid  policy  which  does  its  work  by  halves. 
Most  of  them  dreaded  the  power  of  Britain.  A  few,  on  the  score  of  in- 
terest or  an  expectancy  of  favours  from  royal  government,  refused  to  con- 
cur with  the  general  voice,  Somo  of  the  natives  of  the  parent  state  who, 
having  lately  settled  in  the  colonies,  had  not  yet  exchanged  European  for 
American  ideas,  together  with  a  few  others,  conscientiously  opposed  the 
measures  of  Congress :  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
the  spirited  and  independent  part  of  the  community,  came  with  surprising 
unanimity  into  the  project  of  independence. 

The  eagerness  for  independence  resulted  more  from  feeling  than  reason- 
ing. The  advantages  of  an  unfettered  tmde,  the  prospect  of  honours  and 
emoluments  in  administering  a  new  government,  were  of  themselves  lasuf- 
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ficient  motivea  for  adopting  this  bold  measure.  But  what  was  wanting 
from  considerations  of  this  kind,  was  made  up  by  the  perseverance  of  Great 
Britain,  in  her  schemes  of  coercion  and  conquest.  The  determined  reso- 
lution of  the  mother  country  to  subdue  thu  colonists,  together  with  ihe  plana 
she  adopted  for  accomplishing  that  purpose,  and  their  equally  determined 
resolution  to  appeal  to  Heaven  rather  than  submit,  made  a  declaration  of 
independence  as  necessary  in  1776  as  was  ihe  non-importation  agreement 
of  1774,  or  the  assumption  of  arms  in  1775.  The  last  naturally  resulted 
from  the  first  'Ihe  revolution  was  not  forced  on  the  people  by  ambitious 
leadei--  grasping  at  supreme  power  hut  tiery  measure  cf  it  was  firced  on 
Congress  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  voice  of  the  people  The 
change  of  the  public  mind  of  America  ret,pei,ling  connection  with  Great 
Bniain  ir  without  a  panllL.!  In  the  short  space  of  two  j  ears,  nearly  three 
millions  of  peo|le  ]  assed  over  from  the  love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects  to 
the  hatred  and  resentmLnt  of  enemies 

The  motion  fcrdeclanng  the  colonies  free  and  independent  was  first 
made  in  Congress,  bj  Richard  Henrj  Lee,  of  Virginii  He  w  as  warranted 
in  making  this  motion  by  the  particular  instructions  of  his  immediate  con 
st  tuents,  and  also  bj  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  all  the  stales 
When  the  time  for  taking  the  subject  under  consideration  armed,  much 
knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  were  displajtd  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  The  debates  were  continued  for  some  time,  and  with  grc'^t  ani- 
m-iUoo  In  these,  Jchn  Adams  and  John  Dickinson  look  leading  and 
opposite  parts  The  former  legin  <  ne  of  his  speeches,  by  an  m\  icatun 
of  the  god  of  eloquence,  to  assist  him  in  defendmg  the  claims  and  in  en 
forcing  the  duly  of  his  countrymen  He  strongly  urged  the  immedi'ite 
di-iso'ution  of  all  political  connection  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain, 
from  the  voice  of  the  people  frtm  the  necessity  of  the  measure  in  order  to 
obtain  foreign  assislince,  Irom  a  regard  lo  ccns  stency,  and  from  the  pros- 
pects of  glory  and  happiness  which  opened  bejond  the  war,  to  a  free  and 
independent  people  Mr  Dickinson  replied  to  this  speech  He  began  by 
observing,  that  the  member  from  Massachusetts  {Mr.  Adams)  had  intro- 
duced his  defence  of  the  declaration  of  independence  by  invoking  a  hea 
then  god,  but  that  he  should  begin  his  objections  to  it,  by  solemnly  invoking 
the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  so  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  that  if  the  proposed  measure  was  for  the  benefit  of  America, 
nothing  which  he  should  say  against  it  might  make  the  least  impression. 
He  then  urged  that  the  present  time  was  improper  for  ihe  declaration  of 
independence,  that  the  war  might  be  conducted  with  equal  vigour  without 
it,  that  it  would  divide  the  Americans,  and  unite  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain against  them.  He  then  proposed  that  some  assurance  should  be  ob- 
tained of  assistance  from  a  foreign  power,  before  ihey  renounced  their  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  declaration  of  independence  should 
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be  the  condition  to  be  offered  for  this  assistance.  He  likewise  stated  the 
disputes  that  existed  between  seveiai  of  the  colonies,  and  proposed  that 
Borne  measures  for  the  settlement  of  them  should  be  determined  upon,  be- 
fore they  lost  sight  of  that  tribunal  which  had  hitherto  been  the  umpire 
of  all  their  differences. 

After  a  full  discussion,  the  measure  of  declaring  the  colonies  free  and 
independent  was  approved,  by  nearly  an  vinanimous  vote.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  this  great  event  took  place,  has  ever  since  been 
consecrated  by  the  Americans  to  religious  gratitude  and  social  pleasures. 
It  is  considered  by  them  as  the  birthday  of  their  freedom. 

The  act  of  the  united  colonies  for  separating  themselves  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  and  declaring  their  independence,  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words  : 

"When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  d  ssolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assarnt!  amon^  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  cf  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  tj  the  rpinnna  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"  We  hf  Id  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  bj  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  1  fe  hberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. — That  to 
secure  these  rights  goermnenis  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  goveroed;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abohshit,and  to  institute  anew  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  power  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happine 
will  dictate  that  go  ta  I    g     t  bl*  hed  should 
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"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pasa  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
impoitance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
(hem. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  dis- 
tricts of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

"He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomforta- 
ble, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

"  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others 
to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise  ;  the  state  remain- 
ing in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

"  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions 
of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent 
to  laws  for  estabhshing  judiciary  powers. 

"He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

"  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  oiSces,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance, 

"He  has  k  p  '      '  f  p  d'  g armies,  without  the 

consent  of        I  g  1 

"  He  ha     ff      d  d       h    m  1      y     d  p     d  nt  of,  and  superior  to, 

the  civil  p 

"  He  h  b      d       h     h  bj  jurisdiction  foreign  to 

our  constit  d  k       I  d     d  by  law      giving  his  assent  to 

their  acts    f  p        d  d  1       1 

"  For  qu         ng  I    g   bod        f         d       p  g  us ; 

"  For  p  gh        bymk        Ifmp        hment  for  any  mur 

iers  which  hyhid  hlbla         f  hese  states ; 

"  For  cu  ff         lad         h    II  p        of  h  Id : 

"For  imp       g  h 

'  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  : 

"  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  he  tried  for  pretended  offences : 

"  For  abolishmg  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neignbouring  pp(^ 
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finuu,  pstablishing  therein  an  arbilrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
ooundaiies  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies; 

"For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
altering  fnndamentallv  the  forms  of  our  governments  : 

dd    1  h         1  d 
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lo  bring  on  the  mhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  af  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"  Nor  iiave  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  lime  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  theit  legislature, 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigratioa  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
fur  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  hy  authority  of  tiie 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown- 
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and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Br'- 

tain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent 

states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 

war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alhances, 

estabhah  commerce,  and  to  do  ail  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 

states  may  of  right  do.     And  for  th 

support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 

reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divi 

ne  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 

each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour.                                       | 

"John  Hancock,  President. 

Mm  Hampshire. 

James  Smith, 

JOSIAH    BaRTLETT, 

George  Taylor, 

William  Whipple, 

James  Wilson, 

Matthew  Thobnton. 

George  Ross. 

Maasachusdti  Bay. 

Delav:are. 

Samuel  Adams, 

CssAR  Rodney, 

John  Adams, 

George  Read, 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Thomas  McKean. 

Elbbidge  Gerry. 

ifarylavd. 

Bhode  hhnd,  ^c. 

Samuel  Chase, 

Stephen  Hopkins, 

William  Paca, 

William  Ellery. 

Thomas  Stone, 

QmnecHcut. 

Charles  Carkoll  of  Carrollton. 

Kohbr  Sherman, 

FiVgiraa. 

Samuel  Huntinoton 

George  Wythe, 

William  Williams, 

Richard  Henry  Lee, 

Oliver  Wolcott. 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

Jfeu.  Tork. 

Benjamin  Harrison, 

WiLUAM  Floyd, 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

Philip  Livinoston, 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lbb, 

Francis  Lewis, 

Carter  Braxton. 

Lewis  Morris. 

North  Carolina. 

MtB  Jersey, 

William  Hooper, 

Richard  Stockton, 

Joseph  Hewes, 

John  Withbbspoon, 

John  Penn. 

Francis  Hopkinson, 

South  Carolina 

John  Hart, 

Edward  Rutlbdge, 

Abraham  Clarke. 

Thomas  Hbyward,  Jr. 

Fenmyhatiia. 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

Robert  Morris, 

Arthur  Middlbton. 

Benjamin  Rush, 

Georgia. 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Burton  Gwinnett, 

John  Morton, 

Lyman  Hall, 

George  Clvmer, 

George  Walton." 
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From  the  promuigation  of  this  declaration,  every  thing 
fcTm.  The  Americans  no  longer  appeared  in  the  character  of  subjects  in 
arms  against  their  sovereign,  hut  as  an  independent  people,  repelling  the 
attacks  of  an  invading  foe.  The  propositions  and  suppUcations  for  recon- 
ciliation were  done  away.  The  dispute  was  brought  to  a  single  point, 
whether  the  late  British  colonies  should  be  conquered  provinces,  or  free 
and  independent  states. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  read  publicly  in  all  the  states,  and 
was  welcomed  with  many  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  people  were 
encouraged  by  it  to  bear  up  under  the  calamities  of  war,  and  viewed  the 
evils  they  suffered  only  as  the  thorn  that  ever  accompanies  the  rose.  The 
army  received  it  with  particular  satisfaction.  As  far  as  it  had  validity,  so 
far  it  secured  them  from  suffering  as  rebels,  and  held  out  to  their  Tiew  an 
object,  the  attainment  of  which  would  be  an  adequate  recompense  for  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  They  were  animated  by  the  consideration  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  trifling  purpose  of  procuring 
a  repeal  of  a  few  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  but  for  a  new  organization 
of  government,  that  would  for  ever  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
to  oppress  them.  The  flattering  prospects  of  an  extensive  commerce,  freed 
from  British  restrictions,  and  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office  in 
independent  states,  now  began  to  ghtler  before  the  eyes  of  the  colonists, 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  What  was  sup- 
posed in  Great  Britain  to  be  their  primary  object,  had  only  a  secondary 
While  they  were  charged  with  aiming  at  independence  from 
impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  tliey  were  ardently  wishing  for  a 
iciliation.  But  after  (hey  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  that  measure, 
i  powerful  principles  of  human  actions  opposed  its  retraction,  and 
its  support.  That  separation  which  the  colonists  at  first 
dreaded  as  an  evil,  they  soon  gloried  in  as  a  national  blessing.  While  the 
rulers  of  Great  Britain  urged  their  people  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
American  war,  on  the  idea  that  the  colonists  were  aiming  at  independence, 
they  imposed  on  them  a  necessity  of  adop  mg  that  very  measure,  and 
actually  effected  its  accomplishment.  By  repeatedly  cliarging  the  Ame- 
ricans with  aiming  at  the  erection  of  a.  new  government,  and  by  proceed- 
ing on  that  idea  to  subdae  them,  predictions  which  were  originally  false 
p.ventually  became  true.  When  the  declaration  of  independence  reached 
Great  Britain,  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  triumphed  in  their  sagacity. 
"The  measure,"  said  they,  "we  have  long  foreseen,  is  now  come  to  pass," 
They  inverted  the  natural  order  of  things.  Without  reflecting  that  their 
own  policy  had  forced  a  revolution  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  the 
colonists,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  held  out  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  justification  of  those  previous  violences,  which  were  ita 
efficient  cause. 
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The  o„t  of  Coigress  f  r  d  ssever  ng  the  coIod  es  from  their  parent  Btata 
was  the  subject  of  manj  anm  adver  ions 

The  color  sis  were  said  to  have  heen  |  rec  pitate  in  adopting  a  mea'ime 
from  which  there  wus  no  honourable  ground  of  retreating  They  rephed 
that  for  ekven  jears  thej  had  been  incessantly  petitioning  the  throne  f  i 
a  redress  of  the  r  grievances  S  nee  the  year  1765  a  continental  Con 
gress  had  at  three  sundrj  tiraes  stated  the  r  cla  irs  and  j  rajed  for  Iheir 
constitutional  rights  That  each  Assemblv  of  the  ih  rteen  colonies  had 
also  in  Its  separate  capacity  concurred  n  the  same  measure  That  fr  m 
the  perse/erance  of  Great  Br  tain  in  her  schemes  f  r  their  coercion  thej 
hid  no  altematne  but  a  mem  submission  or  a  vig  reus  resistance  and 
that  as  she  was  about  to  i  sade  the  r  c  asts  with  a  large  b  ly  of  merce 
nanes  thty  were  ccnrpelled  to  d  clare  thtmsehes  mdepende  t  that  they 
might  be  put  into  an  immediate  capacitj  for  soliciting  foreign  aid 

The  iirulence  of  thosse  who  h^d  heen  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
colonists  was  increased  by  the  r  brld  act  n  breaking  off  all  subord  nati  n 
to  the  parentotUe       Great  Br  tain      «aid  they      has  foundel colonies  at 

great  expense — has  incurred  a  1  ad  of  debt  by  wars  on  their  account has 

prelected  t!  eir  c  mmerce  and  raised  them  to  alJ  the  consequence  they 
possess  and  n  w  m  the  insolence  of  adult  years  rather  than  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  common  expenses  of  gcvemn  ent  thej  ungratefully 
renounce  ill  connect]  n  with  the  nurse  uf  the  r  j  outh  and  the  i  rotectress 
of  their  riper  >ears  The  Aner  cans  acknowledged  that  much  nas  lue 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  pr  tect  n  w  h  ch  her  navy  procured  to  the  cuasts 
and  the  commerce  of  the  c  1  nies  but  contended  that  n  uch  nai.  pa  d  by 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  restrict  on s  imposed  on  their  ccr  merce 
by  the  former  The  charge  if  in^ril  tude  would  haie  been  just  said 
they  had  allej^iance  been  ren  unced  while  protect  on  was  given  but 
whtn  the  dtsj  which  f  rmerly  secured  the  commerce  and  seaport  to^ns 
of  America  began  t  d  stress  the  former  and  to  burn  the  latter  the  pre 
Mous  obhgations  to    be)  or  be  grateful  were  no  1  no-er  in  force 

That  the  colon  sis  jad  nothing  and  would  n  t  jay  to  the  support  of 
government  was  confidently  asserted  and  no  cred  t  wis  g  sen  for  the  sums 
mdirectlj  levied  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  r  b  ng  confined  to  the 
consumfti  n  of  British  manufactures  Bj  s  ch  ill  founded  observitions 
were  the  jetple  of  Great  Br  tarn  nflamed  against  their  felioM  subjects  m 
Amerca  The  latter  were  represented  as  an  ungrateful  people  refusing 
to  tear  an)  part  t  the  expenses  of  a  protect  ng  government  or  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  a  heavy  debt  said  to  be  incurred  on  the  r  account 
Many  f  the  inhal  tants  of  Great  Brita  n  deceived  in  matters  of  fact  con 
sidered  their  American  brethren  as  deserving  the  severit)  of  m  lita  y  coer 
Cion  So  str  n^lj  were  the  two  countries  rneied  together  that  if  the 
whole  truth  had  be  n  known  to  the  people  of  both,  their  separation  would 
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have  bepn  scarcelj  pf^silile  An\  fea  ible  plan  by  which  suljection  to 
Great  Britain  could  have  bteii  Tecunciled  with  Amencan  safetj  wuuld,  at 
anytime  previous  to  1776,  haie  net  the  approlaton  of  ibe  colonists 
But  while  the  lust  of  power  and  of  gain  bhnded  the  rulers  rf  Great  Bn 
tain  misstated  facts  and  uncandid  representations  brought  over  their  people 
to  second  the  infatuation  A  few  h  nest  ni(,n  prop"r!y  authorized  might 
have  del  ised  measures  fcompromi-^e  which  under  the  influence  of  truth 
humillv  and  mcderition  would  have  preventei  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  but  the-si.  virtues  ceased  to  influence  and  falsehood  haughtiness 
and  tlmd  zeaJ  u-suiped  their  places  Had  Great  Brita  n  even  afttr  the 
declaration  cf  independence  ad  pted  the  magnan  mous  resolution  of  declar 
itig  her  coknies  free  and  ind  pendent  states  interest  w  uld  haie  prompted 
then  to  form  such  a  ccnnecton  as  wfuld  have  secured  tj  the  mother 
country  the  advantages  cf  th  ir  con  merce  without  the  expense  cr  trouble 
of  their  governments  But  misguided  politics  c  ntinued  the  fatal  sj  stem 
oi  coercion  and  conquest  Several  on  both  sides  ol  the  Atlantic  have 
called  the  declaration  of  independence  a  h  Id,  and  accidentally  a  lucl  y 
speculation  but  subsequent  evei  ts  proved  that  it  was  a  w  se  meisuve 
[t  IS  acknowledged  that  il  detached  s  ne  timid  fnenis  fiom  support  ng 
the  \  nencans  m  ihtir  opp  ti  n  to  Gieat  Britain  but  it  increased  the 
Vigour  and  umcn  of  those  who  posse'^&id  more  fortitude  and  perseverance 
With  ut  It  the  cjlon  sts  would  hive  hid  no  object  adequate  to  the  dangers 
tovvhch  thev  eiposed  then  selves  in  cont  numg  to  CDntend  with  Great 
Br  tain  If  the  inttrfereace  of  France  was  necessary  to  give  success  to 
the  resistance  of  the  Amencins  the  declaration  of  independence  was  also 
necessarj  for  the  French  expressly  founded  the  propriety  of  their  treaty 
with  Congress  on  the  circumstance  that  they  found  the  Unifd  Slates  in 
possessi  n  of  independence  ' 

All  p  htical  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  being 
d  ssoh  ed  the  institution  of  new  for  r  s  of  government  became  unavoidable 
[Maj  15  ]  The  necessitj  of  th  s  was  so  urgent  that  Congress  befcre  the 
declarai  n  of  independence  had  recommendtd  to  the  respective  Assem 
hi  es  and  Convent  ons  of  the  Lc  ted  States  to  adopt  such  governments  as 
she  uld  in  their  opinion  best  ccnduce  to  the  happiness  and  safely  of  their 
const  tuents  Dur  ng  more  than  twelve  months  the  coloni-'ts  had  been 
held  together  by  the  f  rce  tf  ancient  habits  and  by  laws  under  the  simple 
etjle  of  recommendations  The  improprietj  of  pr  ceed  ng  in  courts  of 
justice  bj  the  authontj  f  a  sovereign  aga  nsl  whcm  the  colonies  were  in 
arms  was  se!f  evident  Ihe  impossibility  of  governing  for  any  length  of 
tune  three  milhons  of  people  by  the  ties  of  honour  without  the  authontj  of 
jw,  was  equally  apparent.  The  rejection  of  British  sovereignty,  there- 
fore, drew  afier  it  the  necessity  of  fixing  on  some  other  principle  of  go- 
vernment     The  genius  of  the  Americans,  their  repubhcan  habits  and 
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sentiments  naturally  led  them  to  substitute  the  majesty  of  the  people  in 
lieu  of  discarded  rojalty  The  kinglj  ffice  was  dropped  but  in  most  of 
the  sulordinate  departments  of  goiemmenf  ancient  forms  and  names  were 
retained  '^uch  a  porticn  of  power  had  at  all  limes  been  exercised  by  the 
people  and  their  representatives  that  the  change  cf  soiere  gnty  was 
hardlj  p  rceptible  and  the  revolution  took  place  without  violence  or  con 
TulMtn  Popular  elections  elevated  private  citizens  to  the  same  offices 
which  formerly  had  been  conferred  bj  royal  appo  ntment  The  people 
feh  -in  un  nterrupted  continuation  of  the  bless  ngs  of  law  and  gtvermient 
under  old  namii  though  derived  from  a  new  sovereigntj  tnd  were  scarcely 
Ben-iible  of  any  chinge  in  their  pnl  tical  constitut  on  The  checks  and 
balances  which  restrained  the  popular  AssembI  es  under  the  r  yal  ^c^ern 
ment  were  parti;  Iropped  and  partly  retained  bj  sub'iiiluting  s  melhmg 
of  the  <i  ime  k  nd  The  temper  of  the  people  w  uld  not  pen  t  that  any 
one  man  however  exahed  hj  ofliCL  or  dislingu -^hed  by  abd  t  es  should 
have  a  ncgnl  ve  on  the  declared  set  ^e  f  a  imjonlv  of  their  representa 
tivta  hue  the  e^i  er  ence  of  all  ages  h<»d  taught  thi  m  the  danger  of  lodg 
ing  all  pt  vei  n  one  h  dy  of  men  A  second  branch  (f  kgislalure  con 
Bisting  of  a  lew  select  peis  ns  under  the  name  of  senate  or  council  was 
therefore  const  tuted  i  eleven  of  tht  th  rieen  slates  inl  tl 
made  necessary  to  give  the  voliditj  of  law  to  the  act's  of  i 
branch  of  popular  representatives  New  York  and  Massachusetts  went 
one  step  farther  The  former  constituted  a  council  of  revision  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  the  heads  of  judicul  departments  on  whose  object  ng 
to  any  proposed  Ian,  a  rec  nsiderati  n  became  necessary  and  unless  it 
was  confirmed  bj  two  thirds  of  both  housts  it  could  have  n  ope  rat  on 
A  similar  power  w-is  given  t  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  Ge  rgia 
and  Pennsjlvania  were  the  nij  states  whose  legislature  consisted  of  only 
one  branch  Though  man\  in  these  atitcs  and  a  maj  rity  in  all  the 
others  saw  and  ackncwledged  the  propnetj  of  a  compomded  legislature 
jet  the  mode  of  creating  two  Iranches  tut  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
people  was  a  mitter  of  difficultj  No  d  stmction  of  ranks  e\  sted  n  the 
colonies  and  n  ne  were  entitled  to  an>  rights  but  such  as  wire  comnon 
to  ail  Some  possessed  more  wealth  thin  others  but  riches  and  ab  lity 
were  not  ainajs  assoc  ated  Ten  f  the  eleven  states  whose  legislatures 
consisted  of  two  branches  ordain  d  that  the  men  bers  of  both  should  b« 
elected  by  the  people  Th  s  rather  made  two  Co  ordinate  h  uses  of  repre 
sentativcB,  than  a  check  on  a  single  one  bj  the  moderation  f  a  select  few 
Marjiand  adopted  a  singular  plan  fcr  constituting  an  independent  senate 
By  her  constitution  the  memlers  of  that  body  were  elected  for  five  years 
while  the  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  held  their  seats  only  for  one 
The  number  of  senators  was  onlj  fifteen,  and  they  were  all  elected  indis 
rim  ratelj  fr  n    the    nh  b  tant^    f  at  j  [.ait    f  the  state  except  ng  that 
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nine  of  them  were  to  be  residents  on  the  west,  and  sia  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  were  elected  not  immediately  hy  the  people, 
but  by  elec  r  two  fr  m  eac!  county,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
that  sole  j  urpose  By  these  regulations  the  Senate  of  Maryland  consisted 
of  men  of  nfluence  n  egr  ^  and  abilities,  and  such  as  were  a  real  and 
benefic  al  check  on  the  has  y  proceedings  of  a  more  numerous  branch  of 
popular  representa  es  Th  laws  of  that  state  were  well  digested,  and 
ts  merest  stead  ly  pursued  w  h  a  peculiar  unity  of  system  ;  while  else- 
where t  too  often  happened  n  the  fluctuation  of  public  assemblies,  and 
where  ihe  leg  sht  e  departme  t  was  not  sufficiently  checked,  that  passion 
and  par  }  pred       r    ed  o  er  pr  nciple  and  public  good. 

ENNSl:  L\  ANIA,  instead  of  a  legislative  council  or 
enale  adopted  the  expedient  of  publishing  bills  after 
the  second  reading,  for  the  inforraation  of  the  inhabit- 
'  ants.  This  had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
prevented  the  precipitate  adoption  of  new  regulations, 
ind  gave  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Jie  people  on  those  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be 
bound  ;  but  it  carried  the  spirit  of  discussion  into  every 
corner,  and  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  neighbourhoods.  By 
making  the  business  of  government  the  duty  of  every  man,  it  drew  off  the 
attention  of  many  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  their  respective  businesses. 

The  slate  of  Pennsylvania  also  adopted  another  institution  pecubar 
to  itself,  under  the  denomination  of  a  council  of  censors.  These  wera 
to  be  chosen  once  every  seven  years,  and  were  authorized  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  constitution  had  been  preserved — whether  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive branch  of  government  had  performed  their  duty,  or  assumed  to 
themselves,  or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers,  than  those  to  which  they 
were  constitutionally  entitled.  To  inquire  whether  the  public  taxes  bad 
been  justly  laid  and  collected,  and  in  what  manner  the  public  moneys  had 
been  disp<»ed  of,  and  whether  the  laws  had  been  duly  executed.  How- 
ever excellent  this  institution  may  appear  in  theory,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  practice  it  will  answer  any  valuable  end.  It  most  certainly  opens  a  door 
for  discord,  and  furnishes  abundant  matter  for  periodical  altercation,  pither 
from  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  form  of  government,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  constantly  been  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  The  end  of  one  public  controversy  has  been  the  beginning 
of  another.  From  the  collision  of  parties,  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
sharpened,  and  their  active  powers  improved,  but  internal  harmony  has 
been  unknown.  They  who  were  out  of  place  so  narrowly  watched  those 
who  %vere  in,  that  nothing  injurious  to  the  public  could  easily  be  effected  ; 
l)ut  from  the  fluctuation  of  power,  and  the  total  want  of  permanent  system, 
nothing  great  or  lasting  ccuid  with  safety  be  undertaken, 'Or  prosecuted  to 
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effect.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  state  flourished,  and  from  tl» 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants  acquired  an  unrivalled  ascendency 
in  art'!  and  manufactures  Thia  must  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  habits  (f  ordtr  ind  mdustiv,  that  had  lona;  pre\ailed 

The  Americans  agreed  in  appointing  a  supreme  exi  cutive  head  to  each 
«late  w  th  the  title  either  of  goiernor  or  pres  c'-'nt  Thej  also  agreed  m 
deriving  the  whole  powers  ff  gjvernr  ent,  either  mediately  or  immediately 
fnm  the  people  In  the  Eastern  States  ind  in  New  lork  the  governors 
were  elected  h}  the  inhab  tants,  in  their  respective  towns  or  counties  and 
ID  ihe  ether  slates  by  the  lej^islaturcs  but  m  no  case  was  the  smallest  tittle 
of  power  exercised  from  heredilarj  right  New  York  was  the  onlv  state 
which  invested  its  grvernrrwith  executive  authority  without  a  ctuncil 
Such  was  the  extreme  jcalcusy  of  power  which  pervaded  the  American 
states,  that  thpy  did  ntt  ihmK  proper  Ij  trust  the  man  of  their  choiie  with 
the  power  of  executing  their  own  determinations,  without  obliging  him  in 
many  cases  to  lake  the  advice  of  such  counsellors  as  thiy  thought  proper 
to  nominate  The  di&ads anlages  of  this  institution  far  outweighed  its  ad 
vantigea  Had  the  governors  succeeded  bj  hereditdrj  right,  a  council 
would  have  been  often  necessary  to  supply  the  real  wint  of  abihtif,  but 
when  an  individual  had  been  selected  h\  the  people  as  the  fittest  per-son 
for  Qischarging  the  dutie"!  of  this  high  department,  to  fetter  hm  with  a 
council  was  either  to  lessen  his  capacity  of  doing  good  or  to  furnish  him 
with  a  screen  for  doing  evil.  It  destroyed  the  secrecy,  vigour  and  despatch, 
which  the  executive  power  ought  to  possess,  and  bj  ma'cing  governmental 
acts  the  acla  of  a  body,  diminished  individual  responsibility  In  some 
states  It  gr''atiy  enhanced  the  expenses  of  government,  and  in  all  retarded 
its  operaiinns.  »  thout  any  equivalent  advantages. 

;^E  W  YORK,  in  another  particular,  displaj  ed 
il  sagacity  superior  to   her  neigh 
hours.     This  was   m   her   council  of  ap- 
pointment, consisting  of  one  senator  from 
each  of  her  four  great  election    distncls, 
authorized  to  designate  proper  perscns  for 
filling  vacancies  m  the  execulive  depart- 
ments of  government      Large  bodies  are 
far  from  being  the  most  proper  depositaries 
of  the    power  of  appointing    to    offices 
The    assiduous   attention  of  candidates  is 
too  apt  to  bias  the  loice  of  individuals  in 
in  such  appointments,  the  responsibility  for 
a  great  measure  annihilated      The  concur- 
mination  of  one,  seems  a  more  eligible  mode 
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IE  bady.     In  the  former  case  there  would  be  danger  of  favouritism, 

in  the  Jatter  that  modest  unassuming  merit  would  be  overlooked,  in  favour 
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govemment  for  their  owd  security,  and  deputed  certain  individuals  as  iTieif 
agents  to  serve  them  in  public  stations  agreeably  to  constitutions  which 
they  prescribed  for  their  conduct. 

The  world  has  not  hitherto  exhibited  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  promo; 
ing  social  happiness.  It  is  hoped  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that 
the  resuh  w  ill  pro\  e  the  fallacy  of  those  theories,  which  suppose  that  man- 
kind aie  incapable  of  self-government.  The  ancients,  not  knowing  the 
doctnne  of  representation,  were  apt,  in  their  public  meetings,  to  ran  into 
confusion,  but  m  Amenca  this  mode  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  is 
so  well  understoiid,  and  so  completely  reduced  lo  system,  that  its  most  po- 
pulous slates  are  often  peaceably  conrened  in  an  assembly  of  deputies,  not 
too  large  for  orderly  deliberation,  and  yet  representing  the  whole  in  equal 
proportions.  These  popular  branches  of  legislature  ace  miniature  pictures 
of  the  communily,  and  from  the  mode  of  their  election  are  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  interests  and  feelings  with  the  people  whom  they 
represent.  As  a  farther  security  for  their  fidelity,  they  are  bound  by  every 
law  they  make  for  their  constituents.  The  assemblage  of  these  circum- 
stances gives  as  great  a  security  that  laws  will  be  made,  and  goiernment 
administered  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as  can  be  expected  from  the  imper- 
fection of  humin  institutions 

In  this  short  view  of  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the  American 
constitutions,  we  behold  our  species  m  a  new  situation  In  no  jge  beftre 
and  in  no  other  country,  did  man  ever  possess  an  election  of  the  kind  of 
government  under  which  he  would  choose  to  live  The  c  n'stituent  pait 
of  the  ancient  free  gnernments  were  thrown  together  bj  accident  Ihe 
freedom  of  modern  European  governments  w  as,  for  the  most  port,  obtained 
by  the  concessions  or  hberahty  of  monarchs,  or  military  leaders  In 
Amenta  alone  reason  and  libertj  concurred  in  the  formation  u)  constitu 
tions  It  IS  true,  from  the  infancy  of  political  knowledge  m  the  Un  led 
States,  there  were  many  defects  in  their  forms  of  gcvernmtnt  But  in  one 
thing  they  were  all  perfect  Thej  left  in  the  people  the  power  of  ahcrmg 
and  amending  them  whenever  they  pleased  In  this  happj  peculiarity 
thej  placed  the  science  of  politics  on  a  footin^  with  the  other  sciences,  bj 
opening  it  to  improvements  frtm  experience  and  the  discoveries  of  future 
ages  By  means  of  this  powtr  of  amending  American  constitutions,  tne 
friends  of  mankind  have  fondlj  hoped  that  oppression  will  one  dty  be  no 
more,  and  that  poLtical  evil  mil  at  least  be  pievenled  or  restrained  with  as 
much  certainly,  by  a  proper  combination  or  separation  of  power,  as  natural 
evil  is  lessened  or  prevented  by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  or  inge- 
nuity of  man  to  domestic  purposes.  No  part  of  the  history  of  ancient  or 
modem  Europe  can  furnish  a  single  fact  that  militates  against  this  opinion, 
since  in  none  of  its  governments  have  the  principles  of  equal  representa- 
tton  and  checks  been  applied,  for  the  preservation  of  freedom.     On  theiw 
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two  pivots  are  suspended  the  liberties  of  most  of  the  slates.  Where  they 
are  wanting,  there  can  be  no  security  for  liberty ;  where  they  exist,  they 
lender  any  farther  security  unnecessary 

The  rejection  of  British  sovereigntj  not  only  inTolved.  a  necessity  of 
erecting  independent  coistitutona  but  of  cementing  the  whole  United 
States  by  s  n  e  ctmnion  bund  of  union  The  act  of  independence  did  not 
bold  out  to  the  world  thirteen  so^ere  gn  "states  but  a  commcn  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  in  their  united  capacity  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
run  the  1  ne  of  d  st  nction  litwecn  the  locil  legislatures  and  thp  assembly 
of  the  states  in  Congress  A  committee  was  appointed  for  digesting  amcles 
of  confederati  n  between  the  slates  or  united  col  nies,  as  they  were  then 
called  at  the  time  the  prcpnelj  oi  declar  ng  independence  was  undir  de 
bate  and  some  weeks  previously  to  the  adoption  of  that  measure  but  the 
plan  was  not  for  sixteen  m  nths  afttr  so  far  digested  as  to  be  ready  for 
communication  to  ihe  states  Nor  was  it  finally  ratified  by  the  accession 
of  all  the  stales  til!  nearly  three  jears  more  had  ekpsed  In  discussing 
Its  articles  many  diffitult  questions  occurred  One  was  to  ascertain  the 
ratio  of  ccntributi  n^  from  each  state  Two  principles  presented  them 
selves — numbers  of  pe  pie  and  the  value  of  Unds  The  last  was  preferred 
as  being  the  truest  baron  eter  of  the  wealth  of  naticns  but  from  an  appre 
hended  impracticabdity  of  carrying  it  into  effect  it  was  soon  relinquished, 
and  recurrence  had  to  the  former  That  the  stales  ohouid  be  representtd 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  was  contended  for  by  those  who  had 
extensne  territ  rj  but  they  who  were  confintd  to  small  d  mensions  re 
plied,  (hat  the  states  confederatLd  as  mdniduals  in  a  state  of  naturt.  and 
>!hould  therefore  have  equal  v  les  From  fear  of  weaLemng  their  ever 
tions  against  the  con  n  n  enem\  the  large  states  for  the  present  yielded 
the  point  and  consented  that  eai-h  state  "shculd  ha^e  an  equal  suffrage 

It  was  not  easj  t  define  the  power  (f  the  state  legislatures  so  as  to  pre 
lent  a  clash  ng  between  the  r  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  general  govern 
ment  On  mature  del  be  ration  it  was  thought  proper  thit  the  former 
should  be  abridged  of  the  p  iver  of  f  rming  any  other  confederation  or 
alliance — i  f  laj  ing  on  any  imp  "itb  or  duties  thit  might  interfere  w  th  Irea 
lies  made  bj  Congress — or  keep  ng  up  any  vessels  of  war  or  grant  ng 
letters  of  marque  or  repr  sal  The  p  wers  of  Congress  were  also  defined 
Of  these  the  principal  were  as  f  Hows  To  ha^e  the  scle  and  exclusive 
right  of  determ  ning  on  peace  and  war — of  sending  and  receiving  a#iibas 
sadors — of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances^-of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace — to  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal,  in  all  dis- 
putes between  two  or  more  states — to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin,  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures — regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  In- 
dians— establishing  and  regulating  post-offices — 'o  borrow  money  or  emit 
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bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States — to  build  and  equip  a  eavv  — w 
agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
state  for  its  quota  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ils  white  inha- 
bitants. 

No  coercive  power  was  given  to  the  general  gosernment,  nor  ivas  it  in- 
rested  with  any  legislative  power  over  individuals,  but  only  over  states  in 
iheir  corporate  capacity.  As  at  the  time  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
proposed  for  ratification,  the  Americans  had  little  or  no  regular  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  a  power  to  regulate  trade  or  to  raise  a 
revenue  from  it,  though  both  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  union, 
made  no  part  of  the  federal  system.  To  remedy  this  and  all  other  defects, 
a  door  was  left  open  for  introducing  farther  provisions,  suited  to  future  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  articles  of  confederation  were  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  citizens 
of  America  were  young  in  the  science  of  pohlics,  and  when  a  command- 
ing sense  of  duty,  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  a  common  danger,  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  a  power  of  compulsion.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
day  gave  such  credit  and  currency  to  paper  emissions,  as  made  the  raising 
of  supplies  an  easy  matter.  The  system  of  federal  government  was  there- 
fore more  calculated  for  what  men  then  were,  under  these  circumstances, 
than  for  the  languid  years  of  peace,  when  selfishness  usurped  the  place  of 
public  spirit,  and  when  credit  no  longer  assisted  in  providing  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  government. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  proved 
tat  a  radical  change  of  the  whole  system  was  necessary  to  the  goo*]  go- 
emment  of  the  United  States. 
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FTEll  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
Long  Island,  a  council  of  war  recommended  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  risk  the  army 
for  the  sake  of  New  York  To  retreat,  sub- 
jected the  c  mmander  u-ch  ef  to  reflections  pain- 
ful to  bear  and  yet  impol  tic  to  refute.  To 
.  stand  his  ground  and  by  suffering  h  mself  to 
'^(f'/'"''  be  surrounded  to  hazard  the  fate  f  America  on 
one  decisive  engagement  was  contrarv  ti  eyerj  nt  onal  plan  of  defending 
the  wide  extended  slates  committed  to  his  care.  A  middle  !ine  between 
abandoning  and  defending  was  therefore  for  a  short  time  adopted.  The 
public  stores  were  moved  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  about  twenty-sis  miles  from  New 
York.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
New  York  island,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  to  remain  for  the  defenre 
of  the  city ;  while  the  remainder  occupied  the  intermediate  space,  with 
orders  either  to  support  the  city  or  Kingsbridge,  as  exigencies  might  re- 
quire. Before  the  British  landed,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  place 
would  be  first  attacked.  This  made  it  necessary  to  erect  works  for  the 
defence  of  a  variety  of  places,  as  well  as  of  New  York.  Though  every 
thing  was  abandoned  when  the  crisis  came  that  either  the  city  must  ho 
relinquished,  or  the  army  risked  for  its  defence,  yet  from  the  delays,  occa 
sioned  by  the  redoubtsand  other  works,  which  had  been  erected  on  thu 
idea  of  making  the  defence  of  '.he  states  a  war  of  posts,  a  whole  campaign 
was  lost  to  the  British  and  sa-  ed  to  the  Americans.     The  year  began  with 
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hopes  that  Great  Britain  would  recede  from  her  demands,  and  therefois 
every  plan  of  defence  was  on  a  temporary  system.  The  declaratiun  of  in 
dependence,  which  the  violence  of  Great  Britain  forced  the  colonies  to 
adopt  in  July,  though  neither  foreseen  nor  intended  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  organizing  an  army,  on  new  terms, 
correspondent  to  the  enlarged  objects  for  which  they  had  resolved  to  con- 
lend.  Congress  accordingly  determined  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions,  to 
serve  during  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  wear  away  the  cam- 
paign with  as  little  misfortune  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  gain  time  for 
raising  a  permanent  army  against  the  next  year,  was  to  the  Americans  a 
matter  of  the  last  importance.  Though  the  commander-in-chief  abandoned 
those  works  which  had  engrossed  much  time  and  attention,  yet  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  delays  they  occasioned,  far  oTerbaJanced  the  expense 
rncurred  by  their  erection. 

The  same  short-sighted  politicians  who  had  before  censured  General 
Washington  for  his  cautious  conduct  in  not  storming  the  British  lines  at 
Boston,  renewed  their  clamours  against  him  for  adopting  this  evacuating 
and  retreating  system.  Supported  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity, 
and  by  a  full  conviction  that  these  measures  were  best  calculated  for  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  America,  he,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  volun- 
tarily subjected  his  fame  to  be  overshadowed  by  a  temporary  cloud. 

General  Howe  having  prepared  everj^  thing  for  a  descent  on  New  York 
island  [Sept  15]began  to  land  hismenundercoverof  ships  of  war  between 
Keppssbaj  and  Turtle  bay  Abreast  workhadbeenerected  mthe  vicinitj 
and  a  party  stat  oned  m  it  to  oppose  the  B  tish  1 1  case  of  their  attempt  ng  to 
land  But  on  the  first  appearance  of  dit  ^er  thej  rin  off  in  confusion 
The  comrrander  m  chitf  cine  ui  and  in  tan  atteipted  to  rally  them 
Though  the  Br  tish  in  s]g,ht  d  d  not  exceed  ''ixty  he  could  n  t  e  ther  by 
example  entreaty  or  author  ty  prevail  on  a  su[  enor  f  rce  to  stand  their 
groun  1  and  face  that  incona  derable  nimber  Such  dastarily  conduct 
rased  a  tempest  in  the  usuiUy  tranquil  m  nd  of  General  Washington 
Having  embarked  m  the  American  cause  from  the  purest  principle  he 
\  ewed  with  infinite  c  Dmern  this  shameful  behaviour  as  threatening  r«  n  to 
his  country  He  recollected  the  mitt}  declarations  of  Cona:ress  of  the 
arm)  and  of  the  inhabitants  prefenmg  hberty  to  hfe  and  death  to  dis 
hcnour  and  contrasted  them  with  their  present  scandalous  flight  His  soul 
was  harro  vedup  with  apprehensicns  that  his  country  would  be  ccnquered— - 
her  army  disgraced,  jnd  her  liberties  destroyed.  He  anticipated,  in  ima- 
gination, that  the  Americans  would  appear  to  posterity  in  the  hght  of  high 
sounding  boasters,  who  blustered  when  danger  was  at  a  distance,  but 
shrunk  at  the  shadow  of  opposition.  Extensive  confiscations  and  numerous 
attainders  presented  themselves  in  full  view  to  his  agitated  mind.  He 
•aw,  in  imagination,  new  formed  states,  with  the  means  of  defence  ;n  Aeit 
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army,  under  ihe  command  of  Lieuteiiaiil  Colonel  Knowltun  of  Oonneclicut, 
and  Major  Leitch  of  Virginia.  The  colonel  was  killed  and  the  major  badly 
wounded.  Their  men  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  fairly  beat  their 
adversaries  from  the  field.  Most  of  these  were  the  same  men  who  had 
disgraced  themselves  the  day  before,  by  running  away;  struck  with  a  sense 
of  shame  for  their  late  misbehaviour,  they  had  offered  themselves  as  volun- 
teers, and  requested  the  com  man  der-in -chief  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  honour.  Their  good  conduct,  at  this  second  engagement, 
proved  an  antidote  to  the  pnison  of  their  example  on  the  preceding  day.  It 
demonstrated  that  Americans  only  wanted  resolution  and  good  officers  to 
be  on  a  footing  with  the  British,  and  inspired  them  with  hopes  that  a  little 
more  experienie  would  enable  them  to  assume,  not  only  the  name  and 
garb,  but  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  soldiers. 

The  Americans  having  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  a  brigade  of 
the  British  army  marched  into  it.  They  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  pos- 
session, when  a  dreadful  fire,  most  probably  occasioned  by  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  some  British  sailors,  who  had  been  permitted  to  regale  them- 
selves on  shore,  broke  out,  and  consumed  about  a  thousand  houses.  Dry 
weather  and  a  brisk  wind  spread  the  flames  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  great  exertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors,  the  whole  city  must 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  After  the  Americans  had  evacuated  New 
York,  they  retired  to  the  nnrth  end  of  the  island  on  which  thai  city  is 
erected.  In  about  four  weeks  Gieneral  Howe  began  to  execute  a  plan  for 
cutting  off  General  Washington's  communication  with  the  Eastern  States, 
and  enclosing  him  so  as  to  compel  a  general  engagement  on  the  island. 
With  this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  passed  through  Heii- 
gate,  entered  the  Sound,  and   landed  on  Frog's  Neck,  in  West  Chester 
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county.  Two  days  after  they  made  this  moi-ement.  General  Lee  arrived 
from  his  late  successful  command  lo  the  southward.  He  found  that  there 
tvas  a  prevailing  disposition  among  the  officers  in  the  American  army  for 
remaining  on  New  York  island.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which 
General  Lee  gave  such  convincing  reasons  for  quitting  it,  that  they  re- 
solved immediately  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  the  army.  He  also  pressed 
the  expediency  of  evacuating  Fort  Washington,  hut  in  this  he  was  opposed 
by  General  Greene,  who  argued  that  the  possession  of  that  post  would 
d  rt  1  b  dy  f  h  enemy  from  joining  their  main  force,  and  in  con- 
j  1   F       L  uld  be  of  great  use  in  covering  the  transportation 

f  p  d  p  the  North  River  for  the  service  of  the  American 

p        H      dd  d  f     h    ,  that  the  garrison  could  be  brought  off  at  any 
by  bo       f  h    J    sey  side  of  the  river.     His  opinion  prevailed. 

11        I    h     J      m    f        cualing  and  retreating  was  in  general  adopted, 
p  d        favour  of  Fort  Washington,  and  near  three  thou- 

d  m      w       as         d  f  r  its  defence. 

The  royal  army,  after  a  halt  of  six  days  at  Frog's  Neck,  advant-ed  near 
lo  New  Rochelle.  On  their  march  they  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  a. 
party  of  Americans  whom  General  Lee  posted  behind  a  wall.  After  three 
days  General  Howe  moved  the  right  and  centre  of  his  army  two  miles  lo 
the  northward  of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  the  White  Plains,  and 
there  he  received  a  large  reinforcement. 

A  ENERAL  Washington,  while  retreating  from  New  York 

ind,  was  careful  to  make  a  front  towards  the  British, 

<  from  East  Chester  almost  to  White  Plains,  in  order  to 

Mi     secure  the  march  of  those  who  were  behind,  and  to  de- 

B*     fend  the  removaJ  of  the  sick,  the  cannon,  and  stores  of 

.    In  this  manner  his  troops  made  a  line  of  small  detached 

and  intrenched  camps,  on  the  several  heights  and  strong  grounds, 

from  Valentine's  hill  on  the  right,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  White 

Plains  on  the  left. 

The  royal  army  moved  in  two  columns,  and  took  a  position  with 
the  Brunx  in  front,  upon  which  the  Americans  assembled  their  main  force 
at  White  Plains  behind  intrenchments.  A  general  action  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  a  considerable  one  took  place,  in  which  several  hundreds  fell. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  General  McDougal,  and  the  British 
by  Genera!  Leslie.  While  they  were  engaged,  the  American  baggage 
was  moved  off,  in  full  view  of  the  British  army.  Soon  after  this.  General 
Washington  changed  his  front,  his  left  wing  stood  fast,  and  his  right  fell 
back  to  some  hills.  In  this  position,  which  was  an  admirable  one  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  he  both  desired  and  expected  an  action ;  but  General 
Howe  declined  it,  and  drew  off  his  forces  towards  Dobbs'  ferry.  The 
Americans  afterwards  retired  lo  North  Castle. 
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General  Washington,  with  part  of  his  army,  crossed  the  North  Eiver, 
.tnd  look  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lee.  A  force  of  ahout  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men  was  left  at  North  Cnstle,  under  General  Lee. 

The  Americans  having  retired,  Sir  William  Howe  determined  to  improve 
the  opportunity  of  their  absence,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Washington. 
This,  the  only  post  the  Americans  then  held  on  New  York  island,  was 
underthe  command  of  Colonel  Magaw.  The  royal  army  made  four  attacks 
upon  it.  The  first  on  the  north  side,  was  led  on  by  General  Knyphausen. 
The  second  on  the  east  by  General  Matthews,  supported  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  The  third  was  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stirling, 
and  the  fourth  was  commanded  by  Lord  Percy.  The  troops  under  Knyp- 
hausen, when  advancing  to  the  fort,  had  to  pass  through  a  thick  wood 
which  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Rawllng's  regiment  of  riflemen,  <ind  suf- 
fered very  much  from  their  well-directed  fire.  During  this  attack,  a  body 
of  the  British  light  infantry  advanced  against  a  party  of  the  Americans 
who  were  annoying  ihem  from  beliind  rocks  and  trees,  aad  obliged  them  to 
disperse.  Lord  Percy  carried  an  advance  work  on  his  side,  and  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Stirling  forced  his  way  up  a  steep  height  and  took  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  prisoners.  Their  outworks  being  carried,  the  Americans 
left  their  lines  and  crowded  into  the  fort.  Colonel  Rahl,  who  led  the  right 
column  of  Knyphausen's  attack,  pushed  forward  and  lodged  his  column 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was  there  soon  joined  by  the  left 
column — the  garrison  surrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation,  by  which  the 
men  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  officers  to  keep 
their  baggage  and  side-arms.  The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  two 
thousand  seven  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  killed  and 
wounded,  was  about  one  thousand  two  hundred.  Shortly  after  Fort  Wash- 
ington had  surrendered,  [Nov.  18,]  Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  considerable 
force,  passed  over  to  attack  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  Jersey  shore. 

The  garrison  was  saved  by  an  immediate  evacuation,  but  at  the  expense 
of  their  artiJIery  and  stores.  General  Washington,  about  this  time,  re- 
treated to  Newark.  Having  abundant  reason,  from  the  posture  of  afiairs, 
to  count  on  the  necessity  of  a  farther  retreat,  he  asked  Colonel  Reed — 
"  Should  we  retreat  to  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  will  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  support  us'"  The  coknel  replied,  "If  the  lower  counties  are 
subdued  and  gne  up,  the  back  counties  will  do  the  same."  The  general 
replied,  "We  must  retire  to  Augusta  county, in  Virginia.  Numbers  will 
he  obliged  to  repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  we  must  try  what  we  can  do  in 
carrying  on  a  predatory  war,  and  if  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the  Al- 
legheny mountains." 

While  a  tide  of  success  was  flowing  in  upon  General  Howe,  he  and  his 
brothers,  as  royal  commissioners,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  thej 
commanded  "  Ail  persons  assembled  in  arms  against  his  r^ajesty's  govern 
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ment  to  disband,  and  all  general  or  provincial  congresses  to  desist  from  their 
treasonable  actings  and  to  relinquish  their  usurped  power."  They  also 
declared,  "  that  every  person  who,  within  sixty  days,  should  appear  before 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  any  of  hi3 
majesty's  colonies,  or  before  the  general  or  commanding  officer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation,  and  testify  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  by  subscribing  a  certain  declaration,  should  obtain  a 
full  and  free  pardon  of  all  treasons  by  him  committed,  and  of  all  forfeitures 
and  penalties  for  the  same."  Many  who  had  been  in  office,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  support  of  the  new  government,  accepted  of  these  offers  and 
made  peace  by  submission.  Some  who  had  been  the  greatest  blusterers  in 
favour  of  independence,  veered  round  to  the  strongest  side.  Men  of  for- 
tune generally  gave  way.  The  few  who  stood  firm  were  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  ranks  of  the  people. 

The  term  of  time  for  which  the  American  soldiers  had  engaged  to  serve 
ended  in  November  or  December,  with  no  other  exception  than  that  of 
two  companies  of  artillery,  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
were  engaged  for  the  war.  The  army  had  been  organized  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year,  on  the  fallacious  idea  that  an  accommodalion  would 
take  place  within  a  twelve-month.  Even  the  flying  camp,  though  insti- 
tuted aiter  the  prospect  of  that  event  had  vanished,  was  enlisted  only  till 
the  first  of  December,  from  a  presumption  thai  the  campaign  would  termi- 
nate by  thai  time. 

When  it  was  expected  that  the  conquerors  would  retire  to  winter  quar- 
ters, they  commenced  a  new  plan  of  operations,  more  alarming  than  all 
their  previous  conquests.  The  reduction  of  Port  Washington,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Lee,  and  the  diminution  of  the  American  army  by  the  depar- 
ture of  those  whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
to  pursue  the  remaining  inconsiderable  continental  force,  with  the  prospect 
of  annihilating  it.  By  this  turn  of  a^irs,  the  interior  country  was  sur- 
prised into  confusion,  and  found  an  enemy  within  its  bowels  withouta  suffi- 
cient army  to  oppose  it.  To  retreat,  was  the  only  expedient  left.  This 
having  commenced,  Lord  Cornwallis  followed  and  was  close  in  the  rear  of 
General  Washington,  as  he  retreated  successively  to  Newark,  to  Bruns- 
wick, to  Princeton,  to  Trenton,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  rear  of  lh« 
one  army,  pulling  down  bridges,  was  often  within  sight  and  shot  of  the  i-an 
of  the  other,  building  them  up. 

Tnis  retreat  into  and  through  New  Jersey  was  attended  with  almost 
every  circumstance  thai  could  occasion  embarrassment  and  depression  of 
spirits.  It  commenced  in  a  few  days  after  the  Americans  had  lost  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  men  in  Fort  Washington.     In  fourteen  days  after 
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ihat  event,  the  whole  flying  camp  claimed  their  discharge.  This  was  fol- 
low'sd  by  the  almost  daily  departure  of  others,  whose  erigagements  termi- 
nated nearly  about  the  same  time.  A  farther  disappointment  happened  to 
General  Washington  at  this  time.  Gates  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  to 
send  two  regiments  from  Ticonderoga  to  reinforce  his  army.  Two  Jersey 
regiments  were  put  under  the  command  of  General  St  Glair,  and  forw  arded 
in  obedience  to  this  order,  but  the  period  for  which  they  were  enlisted 
was  expired,  and  the  moment  they  entered  their  own  state  they  went  off 
to  a  man.  A  few  officers,  without  a  single  private,  were  all  that  General 
St.  Clair  brought  of  those  two  regiments  to  the  aid  of  the  retreating  Ame- 
rican army.  The  few  who  remained  with  General  Washmgton  were  in  a 
most  forlorn  condition.  They  consisted  mostly  of  the  troops  which  had 
garrisoned  Fort  Lee,  and  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  that  post  so  sud- 
denly that  they  commenced  their  retreat  without  tents  or  blankets,  and 
without  any  utensils  to  dress  their  jirovisions  In  this  situation  they  per- 
formed a  inarch  of  about  ninety  miles,  and  had  the  address  to  probng  it  to 
the  space  of  nineteen  days.  As  the  retreating  Americans  marched  through 
the  country,  scarcely  one  of  the  inhabitants  joined  them,  while  numbers 
were  daily  flocking  to  the  royal  army,  to  make  their  peace  and  obtain  pro- 
tection They  saw  on  the  one  side  a  numerous,  well-appointed,  and  full 
clad  army  dazzling  their  eyes  with  the  elegance  of  uniformity;  on  the 
other  a  few  poor  fellows,  who  from  their  shabby  clothing  were  called  raga- 
muffins, fleeing  for  their  safety.  Not  only  the  common  people  changed 
sides  in  this  gloomy  state  of  public  affairs,  but  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  adopted  the  same  expedient.  Among  these 
Mr.  Galloway  and  iht'  family   of  the  Aliens  of  Philadelphia  were  nios' 
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distinguished  The  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  had  been  members 
oi  Congress  In  this  hour  of  adversitj  they  came  within  the  British  hues, 
and  surrendered  ihpmselvea  to  the  conquerors,  alleging  in  juatification  of 
their  conduct,  that  though  they  had  joined  with  their  countrymen  in  seek 
ing  for  a  rediess  of  gne  fauces  in  a  ccn'slilulional  way,  they  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  measures  latelj  adopted,  and  were  iti  particular,  at  all  tunes, 
arerse  to  independence. 

On  the  day  General  Washington  retreated  o\eT  the  Delaware,  the  Bri- 
tish took  possession  of  Rhode  Island  without  any  loss,  and  <it  the  same  time 
blocked  up  Commodore  Hopkins'  squadron  and  a  number  of  priyateers  at 
Providence. 

In  this  period,  when  the  American  army  was  relinquishing  its  general — 
the  people  giving  up  the  cause,  some  of  their  leaders  going  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  British  commanders  succeeding  in  every  enterprise,  Gene- 
ral Lee  was  taken  prisoner  at  Baskenridge,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Har- 
court.  This  caused  a  depression  of  spirits  among  the  Americans,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  real  injury  done  to  their  essential  interests.  He  bid  been 
repeatedly  ordered  to  come  forward  with  his  division  and  join  General 
Washington,  but  these  orders  were  not  obeyed.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  dangerous  crisis  of  public  affairs,  together  with  his  being  alone  at  some 
distance  from  the  troops  which  he  commanded,  begat  suspicions  that  he 
chose  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Though  these  apprehensions 
were  without  foundation,  ihey  produced  the  same  extensive  mischief  as  if 
they  had  been  realities.  The  Americans  had  reposed  extravagant  confi- 
dence in  hia   military  talents  and  experience  of  regular  European  war. 
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Meiclyto  have  lost  such  an  idol  of  (he  states  at  any  time  would  have  been 
distressful,  but  losing  him  under  circumstances  which  favoured  an  opinion 
that,  despairing  of  the  American  cause,  he  chose  to  be  taken  a  prisoner, 
was  to  many  an  extinguishment  of  every  hope. 

By  the  advance  of  the  British  into  New  Jersey,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  war.  This  prevented  that  undisturbed 
attention  to  public  business  which  the  dehberations  of  Congress  required. 
They  therefore  adjourned  themselves  to  meet  in  eight  days  at  Baltimore, 
resolving  at  the  same  time,  "  that  General  Washington  should  be  possessed 
of  full  powers  to  order  and  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  department,  and 
the  operations  of  war." 

The  activity  of  the  British  in  the  close  of  the  campaign  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  compensate  for  their  tardiness  in  the  beginning  of  it. 

Hitherto  they  had  succeeded  in  every  scheme.  They  marched  up  and 
down  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river  Delaware,  and  through  the  country, 
without  any  molestation.  All  opposition  to  the  re -establish  mem  of  royal 
government  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  Americans  had 
thus  far  acted  without  system,  or  rather  feebly  executed  what  had  been 
tardily  adopted.  Though  the  war  was  changed  from  its  first  ground,  a 
redress  of  grievances  to  a  struggle  for  sovereignty,  yet  some  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  arrangements  conformable  to  this  new  system  were 
adopted,  and  a  much  longer  before  they  were  carried  into  execution. 

With  the  year  1776,  a  retreating,  half-naked  army,  was  to  be  dismissed, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  new  one  was  both  distant  and  uncertain.  The  re- 
cently assumed  independence  of  the  states  was  apparently  on  the  verge 
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In  proportion  as  difficulties  increased,  Congress  redoubJed  their  exerttoni 
to  oppose  them.  They  addressed  the  states  in  animated  language,  catcu 
lated  to  remove  their  despondency — renew  their  hopes — and  confirm  Uieir 

They  at  the  same  time  despatched  gentlemen  of  character  and  influence 
to  excite  the  militia  to  take  the  field.  General  Mifflin  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, particularly  useful.  He  exerted  his  great  abilities  in  musing  his  fel- 
low-citizens, by  animated  and  affectionate  addresses,  to  turn  out  in  defence 
of  their  endangered  liberties. 

Congress  also  recommended  to  each  of  the  United  States,  "  to  appoint  a 
day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliatinn,  to  implore  of  Almighty  God  the  for- 
giveness of  their  many  sins,  and  to  beg  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  his  providence,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  just  and  necessary 

In  the  dangerous  situation  to  which  every  thing  dear  Co  the  friends 
of  independence  was  reduced,  Congress  transferred  extuordinary  powers 
to  General  Washington,  by  a  resolution  expressed  in  the  following 
words : 

[December  27.]  "  The  ju  bu  de  m  ed  purpose  of  the  British 
court  to  enslave  these  free  b  b        h    verv  delusive  msmua- 

tion  to  the  contrary,  having  pla  d  h  nos  n  su  h  a  situation  that  the  very 
existence  of  civil  liberty  now  d  p     ds  h       gh    execution  of  military 

powers  ;  and  the  "igorous  d  e      nd         f    h    e  being  impossible  to 

distant,  numerous  and  del  b  a  e  b  d  — Th  Congress,  ba-ving  ma- 
turely considered  the  pres  a  nd  ha  g  perfect  reliance  on  the 
wisdom,  vigour,  and  uprightness  of  General  'U  ashington  do  hereby 

"Resolve,  That  General  Washington  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  vested 
with  full,  ample,  and  con  plete  [owers  to  nise  and  ccllect  together,  m  the 
most  spe  dj  a  d  ff  In  anner  from  anj  or  all  of  these  United  States, 
sixteen  I«  li  f  nf  try  in  addition  to  those  already  loted  by  Con- 
gress ;  to  a  p  ffi  for  the  said  battal  ons  of  infantry  to  raise,  offi- 
cer, and  qu  p  h  h  and  1  ght  hor  e  thrte  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
a  corps  of  an  1  to  es  abl  ^h  the  r  pa-v  to  apply  to  any  of  the 
states  for  such  aid  of  the  m  htia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  to  form 
such  magazines  of  provisions  and  in  such  places  as  he  shall  think  proper: 
to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigidier-general, 
and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  every  other  department  in  the  American  armies ; 
to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may  want,  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
same ;  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  continental  cur- 
rency, or  are  otheiwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause  ;  and  return  to 
the  slates,  of  which  they  arc  citizens,  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  their 
offences,  together  with  the  wllnossi'S  to  prove  them:    That  the  foregoing 
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powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington,  for  and  during  the  term  of  six 
months,  from  the  dale  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congress." 

In  this  hour  of  extremity,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  employed  in 
devising  plans  to  save  the  stales  from  sinking  under  the  heavy  calamities 
which  were  hearing  them  down.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  neither  m  the 
present  condition,  tbi.og-h  trying  and  severe,  nor  in  any  other  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  Congress  influenced  e  ther  by  force,  dis- 
tress, artifice,  OT  persuasion,  to  entcrtam  the  m  st  distant  idea  of  purchas- 
ing peace,  by  returning  to  the  condition  of  British  subjects  So  low  were 
they  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  177f>,  that  some  members,  distrustful  of 
their  ability  to  resist  the  power  of  Great  Bnlain,  proposed  to  authorize 
their  commissioners  at  the  court  of  France  (whose  appointment  shall  bo 
hereafter  explained)  to  transfer  to  that  countrj  the  same  monopoly  of  their 
trade  which  Great  Bntain  hid  hitherto  enjoyed  On  examination  it  was 
found,  that  concessions  of  this  kind  would  destroy  the  force  uf  the  many 
arguments  heretcfore  used  in  favour  of  independence,  and,  probably,  dis- 
unite their  citizens  It  was  nixt  proposed  to  offer  a  monopoly  of  cerlam 
enumerated  articles  of  produce  To  this  the  variant  intt  rests  of  ihe  dil- 
ferent  states  were  so  directly  opprsed  as  to  occasion  a  speedy  and  decided 
negative.  Some  proposed  ofleimg  to  France  a  league  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, in  case  she  would  heartfij  support  American  independence,  but 
this  was  also  rejected  The  more  enlightened  members  of  Congrtss 
aro-ued  "Though  the  friendship  of  small  stales  inighi  be  purchased,  that 
of  F  an  e  uld  not  "  The>  alleged  if  she  would  risk  a  war  with  Great 
B  a  n  by  p  nly  espou'Jing  their  cause,  it  would  not  be  so  much  from 
he  p  p  f  direct  adi  mn^es,  as  fiom  a  natural  desire  to  lessen  the 
g  wn  p  wer  of  a  dangerous  rival  It  was  therefore  supposed,  that 
he  nly  ndu  ment  likely  to  influence  France  to  an  interference,  wis  an 
assurance  that  the  United  Slates  were  determined  to  perseiere  in  relusing 
a  return  to  their  former  allegunce  Instead  of  listening  to  the  terms  of 
the  royal  commissioners,  or  to  any  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  resuming 
the  character  of  British  subjects,  it  was,  therefore,  again  resolved,  to  ab  de 
by  their  declared  independence,  and  proffered  freedom  ol  trade  to  eiery 
foreign  nation,  trusting  the  eient  to  Prfvideuce  and  risking  all  conse 
quences.  Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  principal  courts,  of 
Europe,  and  proper  persons  were  appointed  to  solicit  their  friendship  to 
the  new-formed  states.  These  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish, and  were  by  them  published.  This  was  the  very  thing  wished  for 
by  Congress.  They  well  knew,  that  an  apprehension  of  their  making  up 
ah  diflerences  with  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  objection  to  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  courts,  in  what  was  represented  to  be  no  more  than  a 
domestic  quarrel.  A  restdution  adopted  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  the 
worst  of  limes,  that  Congress  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  re-union  with 
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their  parent  state,  convinced  thuse  who  wished  for  the  dismembermeut  ol 
the  Brilish  empire,  that  it  was  sound  pohcy  to  interfere,  so  far  as  woaid 
pievent  the  conquest  of  the  Un  ted  States 

Thtse  judicijus  determinatiuns  in  the  cab  net  were  accompanied  with 
vifforuus  exertions  in  the  field  In  this  ens  s  of  danger  fifteen  hundred  d 
the  Pemis}lvaiiia  mihtia  embodied  to  rPinfjrce  the  cuntmeiital  army  The 
merchant  the  farmer,  the  tradesman  and  the  labourir,  cheerfully  rehn- 
qmahed  the  cunvenitncies  of  home  to  perform  the  duties  of  pruate  i^  i- 
diers,  m  the  se-veriiy  of  a  winter  campaign  Though  mfst  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  the  habits  of  a  cit\  life,  they  slept  in  tents,  hams  and  some 
limes  in  the  open  air,  dur  ng  the  cold  months  of  December  and  January 
There  were,  nevertheless,  only  two  instances  of  sickness,  and  onlj  one  of 
death  m  that  large  bodj  of  men,  m  the  course  of  six  weeks  The  delay  so 
judiciouslj  cootrned  on  the  retreat  through  Jtrse^,  affjrded  time  ffr  ihe-iL 
volunteer  reinforcements  to  join  General  Washington  The  nuniher  ot 
troops  under  his  command  at  that  time  fluctuated  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men  To  turn  round  and  face  a  victorious  tnd  numerous  f  e 
with  this  inconsiderable  force  was  risking  much .  but  the  urgency  of  the 
case  required  that  simethmg  should  be  attempted  The  r.cru  ting  busi 
ness  for  the  proposed  new  continental  army  was  at  a  stand,  while  the  Bri 
tish  were  driving  the  Americans  before  them  The  pre-^ent  legulaf  sol 
diers  couid,  as  a  matter  of  right  in  less  than  a  week  claim  their  d  ^charge 
and  scarce  a  single  recruit  offered  to  supply  their  place  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  bold  resolution  wis  formed  of  rt.  CKS-smg  into  the  state 
of  Jerse>,and  attacking  that  part  of  the  enemj  which  was  posted  it 
Trentrn 

When  the  Americana  retreated  over  the  Delaware  the  boats  in  the  vici- 
nity w  ere  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  pursuers— this  arrested  their  pro- 
gress but  the  British  commanders  in  the  security  of  conquest  cintoned 
their  army  in  Burhnglon,  Bordentown,  Trenton,  and  other  towns  of  New 
Jersej,  m  diily  expectation  of  being  enabled  to  cross  into  Pennsylvania  ly 
means  of  ice,  which  is  generally  formed  about  that  time. 

Of  all  events,  none  seemed  to  them  more  improbable  than  that  their  late 
retreating,  half-naked  enemies,  should,  in  this  extreme  cold  season,  face 
about  and  commence  offensive  operations.  They  indulged  themselves  in  a 
degree  of  careless  inattention  to  the  possibility  of  a  surprise,  which  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  enemy,  however  contemptible,  can  never  be  justified.  It  has 
been  said  that  Colonel  Eahl,  the  commanding  officer  in  Trenton,  being 
under  some  apprehension  for  that  frontier  post,  applied  to  General  Grant 
for  a  reinforcement,  and  that  the  general  returned  for  answer,  "  Tell  the 
colonel,  he  is  very  safe ;  I  wiU  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jers  y 
witb  a  corporal's  guard." 

Id  the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  General  Washington  made  arrange- 
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menta  for  re-crosaing  the  Delware  m  three  divisions;  at  McKonkey's 
ferry,  at  Trenton  ferry,  and  it  or  near  B  rdentown.  The  troops  which 
were  to  have  crossed  at  the  luo  \\ft  places  were  commanded  by  Generals 
Ewing  and  Cadwalader;  thej  made  evtry  exertion  to  get  over,  but  the 
quantity  of  ice  whs  so  great  that  thej  c  uld  not  effect  their  purpose.  The 
main  body,  which  was  commanded  hy  General  Washington,  crossed  at  Mc- 
Konkey's ferry,  hut  the  ice  in  the  river  retarded  their  passage  so  long  that 
it  was  three  o'clock  ia  the  morning  before  the  artillery  could  he  got  orer. 
On  their  landing  in  Jersey,  they  were  formed  into  two  divisions,  com- 
nianded  hy  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  who  had  under  their  command 
Brigadiers  Lord  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  St.  Clair:  one  of  these  divisions  was 
ordered  to  proceed  on  the  lower,  or  river  road,  the  other  on  the  upper  or 
Pennington  road.  Col.  Stark,  with  some  light  troops,  was  also  directed  to 
advance  near  to  the  river,  and  to  possess  himself  of  that  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  beyond  the  bridge.  The  divisions  having  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance to  march,  were  ordered  immediately  on  forcing  the  out-guards  to 
push  directly  into  Trenton,  that  they  might  charge  the  enemy  before  they 
had  time  to  form.  Though  they  marched  different  roads,  yet  they  arrived 
at  the  enemy's  advanced  post  within  three  minutes  of  each  other.  The 
out-guards  of  the  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton'  soon  fell  back,  but  kept  up  a 
constant  retreating  fire.  Their  main  body  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Americans,  who  had  already  got  possession  of  half  their  artiUery,  attempted 
to  file  off  by  a  road  leading  towards  Princeton,  but  were  checked  by  a  body  of 
troops  thrown  in  their  way.  Finding  they  were  surrounded,  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  number  which  submitted,  was  twenty-three  officer* 
and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  men.     Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the 
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Amencan  army.    About  fourteen  hundred  regular  soldi      ,    h  f 

vice  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  agreed  to  serve  six  weeks  longer,  on  a  pro- 
raised  gratuity  of  ten  paper  dollars  tcieach.  IMen  of  influence  weresent  todiffer- 
entpartsofthe  country  to  rouse  themihtia.  Therapineand  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  Bn  sh  oj  e  a  d  mo  e  forcibly  on  the  inhabitants,  to  expel  them  from  the 
s  a  e    ban  e  he    pa    o  s  n  or  persuasion  to  prevent  their  overrunning  it. 

The  He  s  an  p  sone  s  aken  on  the  26th  being  secured,  General  Washing- 
Ion  re  rossed  he  Dela  -a  e  and  took  possession  of  Trenton.  The  detach- 
men  s  ii  ch  had  been  d  s  ibuted  over  New  Jersey,  previous  to  the  cap- 
ture of  (he  Hess  ans  ediately  after  that  event  assembled  at  Princeton, 
and  we  c  jo  ned  by  he  a  my  from  Brunswick  under  Lord  Cornwallis 
F  on  h  s  DOS  n  ihev  ca  e  forward  towards  Trenton  in  great  force,  hop- 
n"  by  a  gorous  onse  repair  the  injury  their  cause  had  sustained  by 
the  la  e  defea  T  ulj  del  cale  was  the  situation  of  the  feeble  American 
army  To  re  ea  wa  o  1  azard  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  destroy 
eve  y  ay  of  h  e  hi  had  begun  to  dawn  from  their  late  success.  To 
r  sk  an  ac  on  w  ha  oupe  ior  force  in  front,  and  a  river  in  rear,  was  dan- 
gerous n  he  ex  en  e  To  get  round  the  advanced  party  of  the  British, 
and  by  p  ah  ng  for  va  ds  o  attack  their  rear,  was  deemed  preferable  to 
e  her  The  B  !  o  heir  advance  from  Princeton,  about  4  P.  M., 
a  tacked  a  body  of  A  ne  ans  which  were  posted  with  four  field-pieces  a 
h  le  to  he  orthwa  d  of  Trenton,  and  compelled  them  lo  retreat.  The 
pu  su  ng  B  sh  be  ng  checked  at  the  bridge  over  Sanpink  creek,  which 
tuns  h  ough  ha  own  bj  some  field-pieces,  which  were  posted  on  the 
opi  s  e  bank  of  hat  r  ulet,  fell  back  so  fai  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
cannon  a  d  k  ndled    he  r  fires      The  imeiicans  were  drawn  up  on  the 

her  s  de  of  1  e  c  k  and  in  that  position  remamed  till  night,  cannonading 
the  enemy  and  receiving  their  fire.  In  th]>,  critical  hour,  two  armies,  on 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American  revolution  materially  de- 
pended, were  crow  ded  into  the  ■>mal!  villaire  of  Trenton,  and  only  separated 
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General  V,  asbmgton  reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning,  and  would 
have  completely  surprised  the  British,  bad  not  a  party  which  was  on  their 
way  to  Trenton  descried  bis  troops  when  they  were  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  sent  back  couriers  to  alarm  their  unsuspecting  fellow-soldiers  in 
iheir  rear.  These  consisted  of  the  seventeenth,  the  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth 
regiments  of  British  infantry,  and  some  of  the  royal  artillery,  with  two  field- 
pieces  and  three  troops  of  bght  dragoons.  The  centre  of  the  j*>nericans. 
consisting  of  the  Philadelphia  militia,  while  on  their  line  of  march,  was 
briskly  charged  by  a  party  of  the  British,  and  ^ave  way  in  disorder.  The 
moment  was  critical.     General  Washington  pushed  forward,  and  placed 
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himself  between  his  own  men  and  the  British,  with  his  horse's  head  front- 
ing the  latter.  The  Americans,  encouraged  by  his  example  and  exhorta- 
tions, made  a  stand,  and  returned  the  British  fire.  The  general,  though 
between  both  parties,  was  providentially  uninjured  by  either.  A  party  of 
the  British  fled  into  the  college,  and  were  there  attacked  with  field-pieces, 
which  were  fired  into  it.  The  seat  of  the  muses  became  for  some  time  the 
scene  of  action.  The  party  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  after 
receiving  a  few  discharges  from  American  field-pieces,  came  out  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  course  of  the  engagement 
sixty  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded,  and  about 
three  hundred  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape, 
some  by  pushing  on  towards  Trenton,  others  by  returning  towards 
Brunswick.  The  Americans  lost  only  a  few,  but  Colonels  Haslet  and 
Potter,  and  Captain  Neal,  of  the  artillery,  were  among  the  slain.  General 
Mercer  received  three  bayonet  wounds,  of  which  he  died  in  a  short  time. 
He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  from  principle  and  affection  had  engaged 
to  support  the  liberties  of  his  idopted  country  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  its  native  s^ns  In  private  life  he  was  amiable,  and  hia  character 
as  an  officer  stood  high  m  the  public  esteem. 

While  they  were  fighting  in  Princeton,  the  British  in  Trenton  were 
under  arms,  and  on  the  point  of  miking  an  assault  on  the  evacuated  camp 
pf  the  Americans.     Witb  so  much  address  had  the  movement  to  Prmccton 
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been  coDducted,  that  though,  from  the  critical  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
every  ear  may  be  supposed  to  have  heen  open,  and  every  watchfulness  to 
have  been  employed,  yet  Gleneral  Washington  moved  completely  off  the 
ground  with  his  whole  force,  stores,  baggage,  aad  artillery,  unknown  to 
and  unsuspected  by  his  adversaries.  The  British  in  Trenton  were  so 
entirely  deceived,  that  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the-  artillery  at 
Princeton,  though  it  was  in  the  deplh  of  winter,  they  supposed  it  to  be 
thunder 

Tbit  part  (f  the  rojal  army  which,  having  escaped  from  Princeton, 
retreated  towards  New  Brunswick,  was  pursued  for  three  or  four  miles. 
Anither  parlj  ,  which  had  advanced  as  iar  as  Maidenhead,  on  their  way  to 
Trenton  hearmg  the  frequent  discharge  of  tirearms  in  their  rear,  wheeled 
round  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  their  companions.  The  Americans,  by 
destroying  br  dges,  retarded  these,  though  close  in  their  rear,  so  long  as  to 
gj  n  time  for  t!iemsci\es  to  move  off  in  good  order  to  Pluckemin. 

So  great  was  the  ccnsiernation  of  tiie  British  at  these  unexpected  move- 
ments, that  they  instantly  evacuated  both  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and 
retreated  with  their  while  foice  to  New  Brunswack.  The  American 
militia  coUecipd,  and  forming  themselves  into  parlies,  waylaid  their  ene- 
mies, and  cut  them  off  nhtnsue\er  an  opportunity  presented.  In  a  few 
days  they  o\  ei  ran  the  Jersej  a  General  Maiwell  surprised  Elizabethtown, 
and  tc  ik  near  rne  hundred  prisoners.  Newark  was  abandoned,  and  the 
late  conquerors  were  forced  to  leave  Woodbridge.  Tl 
confined  to  Amboy  and  Brunswick,  which  held  a  wa 
with  New  Yodt.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  a  mon  h 
which  lies  between  New  Brunswick  and  Delaware 
the  British  and  recovered  by  the  Americans.  The  r  a 
army,  the  timid  pohcy  of  tke  Jersey  farmers,  who  cl  o: 
their  property  by  submission  than  d  f  d  by 
beheve  their  work  was  done,  and  h  1  1  Is  m 
harvest  of  plunder  as  the  reward  f  h  I  b  rs  U 
terrors  of  civil  law,  uncontrolled  by   h  y    f  d 

with  their  success,  the  soldiers  of   4i        y  1    rmy 
Hessians,  gave  full  scope  to  the  s  Ifi  1        d  f  p  f  h 

nature.     A  conquered  country,  and      b  h  b  p  ^7 

plunder  equal  to  their  unbounded     i       y      I  1  h  Idr        Id  d 

women,  were  stripped    of  their  bl     k  d     1    h    g      F  w 

burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed.     Di  Is  d    ff      d  h 

people  robbed  of  their  necessary  h        h  Id  p  Th     raj  d 

brutalities  committed  on  women,  and  even  on  very  young  girls,  would 
Bbock  the  ears  of  modesty,  if  particularly  recited.  These  violences  were 
perpetrated  on  mhabitants  w  ho  had  remained  in  their  houses,  and  received 
printed  protections,  signed  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief.     Xl  was  in 
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Tain  that  they  produced  these  protections  as  a  safeguard.  The  Hessians 
could  not  read  them  and  the  British  soldiers  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
&  share  of  the  boct\    equally  w  th  (heir  fore  gn  assoc  ates 

Such  Ml  all  ages  has  been  the  complex  on  of  the  hulk  cf  armies  that 
immedate  and  severe  puni  hments  are  ndisiensahly  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  flagr  nt  enormities  Thit  disc  pline  without  which  an  am  y 
IS  a  hand  of  armed  plunderers  wi  as  far  as  respected  the  inhabitan  o 
either  neglected  or  t  it  feelly  adm  n  -itered  in  the  royal  army  Tie  s  1 
ders  finding  thej  might  take  w  th  m  punity  what  they  pleis  d  were 
more  strongly  urged  hy  avarice  thin  checked  by  pel  cy  or  fear  Had 
every  citizen  been  securtd  in  his  rights  pr  tected  m  h  s  prtpeitj  and 
paid  for  h  s  supplies  the  consequences  might  ha\e  been  fatal  to  the  1  opes 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  ndependence  'What  the  warm  rec  m 
menditions  of  Congress  ard  the  ardei  t  suj  1 1  cation-i  of  General  "ft  ash 
mgtoa  could  not  effect  Ijok  place  oi  its  nn  iCLorf  n  consequence  of  the 
plunderings  and  devistation'!  ci  the  rojd  an  j 

The  whole  c  ui  trj  becanre  mstartly  Ivost  le  to  the  invaders  Sufierers 
of  all  parties  rose  as  one  man  to  revenge  their  pers  nal  mjunc!  Those 
who  from  age  or  infirmit  es  were  ncapalle  f  bearing  arms  kej  t  a  strict 
watch  on  the  movements  of  the  royil  arm-\  and  from  lime  to  time  com 
municated  information  to  their  country n  en  in  ar  is  Those  who  lately 
dechned  all  mihlarj  ppcs  t  on  though  called  u]  on  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
honour  pledgid  to  each  other  on  the  declarat  on  of  independence  cheer 
fully  en  bodied,  when  they  found  subn  isiion  to  be  unavaihng  for  the  s  eu 
iity  of  their  estates  This  i\°s  not  done  trigmally  in  c  nsequence  of  the 
Tict  res  of  Trertcn  and  Princeton  In  the  very  nonent  of  these  actions 
or  before  tie  nevis  of  them  had  circulated  sundry  individuals  unknowing 
of  General  V,  ashm^tor  s  movements  were  concerting  pnvate  insurrec 
tions  to  revet  ge  ihemsehes  on  the  plunderers  The  dis)  ute  or  g  nated 
about  prtperty  or  in  other  words  about  the  nght  cf  tamtion  Fron  the 
same  source  at  this  time  it  lece  ved  a  new  and  f  rcible  impulse  The 
farmer  who  could  not  trace  the  conseq  letices  of  Br  t  sh  taxation  nor  of 
Amencan  independence  felt  the  injuries  he  sustained  frcm  the  deprediti  n 
ol  licentious  troops.  The  mil  t  a  of  New  Jersej ,  v,  ho  had  hithtrto  behaved 
most  shamefully,  from  this  time  forward  redeemed  their  character,  and 
throughout  a  tedious  war  performed  services  with  a  spirit  and  disciphne, 
in  many  respects,  equal  to  that  of  regular  soldiers. 

The  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  seemed  to  be  like  a  re&-urrec- 
tion  from  the  dead,  to  the  desponding  friends  of  independence.  A  melan- 
i:holy  gloom  had,  in  the  first  twenty-five  days  of  December,  overspread  the 
United  States ;  but  from  the  memorable  era  of  the  26th  of  the  same 
flionth,  their  prospects  began  to  brighten.  The  recruiting  service,  which 
for  some  time  had  been  at  a  stand,  was  successfully  renewed,  and  hopes 
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were  soon  indulged,  that  the  commander-in -chief  would  be  enaoled  to  take 
[he  field  in  the  spring,  with  a  permanent  regular  force.  General  Wash- 
ington retired  to  Morristown,  that  he  might  afford  sheher  to  his  suffering 
army.  The  American  militia  had  sundry  successful  skirmishes  with  detach- 
ments of  their  adversarie"!  Within  four  days  after  the  affair  at  Princeton, 
between  foity  and  fifty  W  aldeckers  were  kiUed,  wounded  or  taken  hy  an 
equal  number  tf  the  same  New  Jersey  miLtia,  which,  but  a  mjnth  before, 
sufiered  the  British  to  overrun  their  country  without  oppcsitim  This 
enteiprise  was  crnducted  bj  Colonel  Spencer,  whose  gallantry  m  the 
occaMf  n   was  rewarded  with  the  Cfmmand  of  a  regiment 

During  the  winter  movements  which  have  been  just  related,  the  soldiers 
of  both  arnues  underwent  great  hardships,  but  the  \mericans  suffered  by 
far  the  greater  Many  of  them  were  withtut  shces,  though  irarching 
ovir  frozen  grjund,  which  sd  ga-hed  their  naked  feel,  that  e*eu  step  was 
marked  with  blood  Theie  was  scarcely  a  tent  in  their  whole  army 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  h^d  been  twice  laid  under  contribution,  to  pro 
vide  them  with  bhnkets  Officers  had  been  appointed  to  examine  every 
house,  and  after  leaiing  a  scanty  covering  for  the  family,  to  bring  off  the 
rest  fir  the  use  of  the  troops  m  the  field  ,  but,  notwithstandrag  the-.e  eier- 
tions,  the  quantity  procured  was  far  short  of  deiencj,  much  Ic  sa  jf 
comfort 

The  officers  ani*  aoldiers  of  the  Amencan  armj  were  about  th  s  time, 
inoculated  m  their  Cdntonrnent  at  Morristown  As  yerj  few  of  them  had 
ever  had  the  small  pox,  the  inoculation  was  nearly  universal  The  dis- 
order had  preiiouslv  spread  amine  them  in  the  natural  waj,  and  proud 
mortal  lo  many  but  aftei  inoculation  was  introduced,  though  while  le^i 
nentswere  inoculated  in fe  da j ,  there  was  little  or  no  mcrlalitj  Irom  the 
small  prx,  and  the  d  sjrder  was  so  shght  that  from  the  leginmng  to  the 
end  of  It  there  was  not  a  single  day  in  which  they  could  not,  and,  jf 
called  upon  wiuld  not  hive  turned  out  and  fought  the  British  To  induce 
the  inhabitants  tj  acccmmodate  officera  and  soldiers  in  their  houses  while 
under  the  small  pox  the\  and  their  faraihea  were  inoculated  gratis  by  the 
military  surgeons  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  w  hole  army  and  the  inha- 
bitants in  and  near  Mocr=town  were  subjected  to  the  small  pox,  and  with 
verj  iittle  inconvenience  tc  either 

Three  months,  whah  followed  the  actions  of  Trentm  and  Princeton, 
passed  awaj  without  anj  important  mil  t-iry  enterprise  on  either  side. 
Major  general  Putnam  was  direUed  to  take  pest  at  Princeton,  and  coier 
the  country  in  the  vicinitj  He  had  onl>  a  few  hundred  troops,  though 
he  was  no  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant  frtm  the  strong  garrisin 
of  the  British  at  BrunswicU  At  one  period  he  had  fewer  men  for  duty 
than  he  had  miles  of  frontier  to  f,uard  The  situation  of  General  Wash- 
ington at  Morristown,  was  not  more  el  „ible      Hia  fcrce  was  trifl  ng,  when 
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compared  with  that  of  the  British,  but  the  enemy,  and  his  own  country- 
men, believed  the  contrary.  Their  deception  was  cherished,  and  artfully 
continued  by  the  specious  parade  of  a  considerable  army.  The  American 
officers  took  their  station  in  positions  of  difficult  access,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  with  each  other.  This  secured  them  from  insult  and  sur- 
prise. While  they  covered  the  country,  they  harassed  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  British,  and  often  attacked  them  with  success.  Of  a  variety  of  these, 
the  two  following  are  selected  as  most  worthy  of  notice.  [January  30.'J 
General  Dickinson,  with  four  hundred  Jersey  militia,  and  fifty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  Millstone  river,  near  Somerset  court-house, 
and  attacked  a  large  foraging  party  of  the  British  with  so  much  spirit  that 
they  abandoned  their  convoy  and  fled.  Nine  of  them  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Forty  wagons,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  horses,  with  a  con- 
siderable b  t  f  11  *  t  the  hands  of  the  general.  While  the  British 
were  loadi        !  a  single  man  began  to  fire  on  them  from  the 

woods.     H  ]      ed  by  more  of  his  neighbours,  who  could  not 

patiently  s  h  P  P  7  carj'ied  away.  After  the  foragers  had  been 
annoyed  fo  m  m  bj  these  wnseen  marksmen,  they  fancied,  on  the 
appearance    f  G  ID   klnson,  that  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior 

force,  and  b  PI  ^^^  flight. 

In  about  h    f       he  affair  of  Somerset  court-house,  [Februarj'  18,] 

Colonel  N  1  f  B  -ick,  with  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 

fifly  militia-men,  surprised  and  captured  at  Lawrence's  Neck  a  major  and 
fifly-nine  privates,  of  the  refugees,  who  were  in  British  pay. 

Throughout  the  campaign  of  1776,  an  uncommon  degree  of  sickness 
raged  in  the  American  army.  Husbandmen,  transferred  at  once  from  the 
conveniencies  of  domestic  life,  to  the  hardships  of  a  field  encampment, 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sudden  change.  The  southern 
troops  sickened  from  the  want  of  salt  provisions.  Linen  shirts  were  too 
generally  worn  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  salutary  influence  of  fli 
in  preventing  the  diseases  of  camps,  was  either  unknown  o 
The  discipline  of  the  army  was  too  feeble  to  enforce  those  regulations 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  preserving 
the  health  of  large  bodies  of  men  collected  together.  Cleanliness  was  also 
too  much  neglected.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  whole  American  army 
before  New  York  consisted  of  17,225  men,  but  of  that  number  only  10,514 
were  fit  for  duty.  These  numerous  sick  suffered  much  from  the  want  of 
necessaries.  Hurry  and  confusion  added  much  to  their  distresses.  There 
was  besides  a  real  want  of  the  requisites  for  their  relief 

A  proper  hospital  establishment  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Congress, 
especially  as  the  previous  arrangements  were  not  entered  upon  till  the 
campaign  had  begun.  Many,  perhaps  some  thousands,  in  the  American 
nrmy  were  swept  off  in  a  few  months  by  sickness.     The  country  every- 
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where  presented  the  melancholy  sigfil  of  soldiers  suffering  poverty  and 
di-.ase,  without  the  aid  of  medicine  or  attendance.  Those  who  survived 
gave  such  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  as  greatly  discouraged  the 
recruiting  service.  A  rage  for  plundering,  under  the  pretence  of  taking 
Tory  properly,  infected  many  of  the  common  soldiery,  and  even  some  of 
the  officers.  The  army  had  heen  formed  on  such  principles,  in  some  of  the 
states  that  commissions  wore,  in  several  instances,  bestowed  on  persona 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  gentlemen.  Several  of  the 
officers  were  chosen  by  their  own  men ;  and  they  often  preferred  those 
from  whom  they  expected  the  greatest  indulgencies.  In  other  cases,  the 
ch  ice  of  the  men  was  in  favour  f  f  those  who  had  consented  to  throw  their 
njv  nto  a  joint  st  ck  w  th  the  privates  from  wh  ch  oAcers  and  men  drew 


ihe  irray  consisting  mostly  of  new  recruits  and  unexperienced  officera 
and  lemg  onlj  engaged  f  r  a  twelve  noith  was  very  deficient  in  thit 
1  eel  an  sm  and  d  so  [  1  le  which  t  ne  and  experience  bestow  on  veteran 
troops  General  Washington  was  unremitting  in  lis  representations  to 
Congress  favouring  such  alterations  as  promised  pcrnanencj  order  and 
disc  phne  in  the  armj  hut  his  jud  cions  opinions  on  these  subjects  were 
slowly  adopted.  The  sentiments  of  liberty  which  then  generally  prevailed, 
made  some  distinguished  members  of  Congress  so  distrustful  of  tne  futu'" 
power  and  probable  designs  of  a  permanent  domestic  army,  that  they  had 
wellnigh  sacrificed  their  country  to  their  jealousies. 

The  unbounded  freedom  of  the 
savage  who  roams  the  woods  must  be 
restrained  when  he  becomes  a  citizen 
of  orderly  government,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  must  be  much 
re  so  when  he  submits  to  he  a 
sold  er  The  individuals  composing 
it —  tl  e  armj  of  America  could  not  at 
once  pass  over  from  the  full  enjoy- 
n  e  t  of  civil  liberty  to  the  discipline 
of  a  camp  nor  could  the  leading 
n  in  Congress  for  some  time  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  energetic  esta- 
blishments '  God  forbid,  would  such 
<;aj  ihit  the  citizen  should  be  so  far 
lost  in  the  -ijldiers  of  our  army,  that 
thej  shjuld  give  over  longing  for  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness.  Let  frequent  furloughs  be  granted, 
rather  than  the  endearments  of  wives  and  children  should  cease  to  allure 
the  individuals  of  our  army  from  camps  to  farms."     The  amiableness  of 
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this  principle  \eiled  the  err  r  if  thu  sentiment  The  m  nds  of  the  civFi 
leaders  in  the  councils  of  America  were  daily  occupied  m  conteinphtmg 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  ini  estigaling  arguments  on  the  pnnciples 
of  general  hhertj,  to  justify  their  own  oppo'^ition  Id  Great  Britain  Warmed 
with  these  ideas  they  trusted  loo  much  to  the  virtue  of  the  r  countryn  en, 
and  were  backward  to  enforce  that  subordmation  and  order  in  their  arm^ 
which,  though  It  intrenches  on  civil  hberty,  produces  effects  in  the  mihlarj 
line  unequalled  by  the  effusions  of  patriotism,  or  the  etertions  of  undisri 
phned  valour 

The  experience  of  tuo  campaigns  evinced  the  folly  of  trusting  the 
defence  of  the  ••ounfr}  to  militia  or  to  levies  m  sed  only  for  a  few  months, 
and  hid  induced  a  resolut  on  for  recruiting  an  army  for  the  war  The 
good  effects  of  this  meisurt,  will  appear  in  the  sequel 

The  campaign  of  1776  did  net  end  till  it  had  been  protracted  mlo  the 
first  rarnth  of  the  year  1777  The  Bntish  had  counted  on  the  c  mplete 
and  speedj  reduction  of  their  late  colonies,  hut  thej  found  the  work  mere 
difficult  of  execution  than  was  supposed  They  whoU}  failed  m  their 
designs  on  the  southern  states  In  Canada  they  recovered  what,  in  the 
preceding  year  thej  had  lost — drove  the  Amencans  out  of  thiir  borders 
and  destroyed  their  fleet  on  the  lakes  but  they  failed  in  making  the  r 
intended  impression  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  states  They 
obtained  posseasi  n  of  Rhtde  Island  but  thi,  acqui'j  tion  was  of  1  tile  =61 
Vice — ptrhaps  was  of  detnnient  F  r  near  thr-e  jears  several  thousand 
men,  stationed  thereon  for  its  secur  tj,  were  1  at  to  every  puipo&e  uf  actnt 
co-operation  with  the  rojal  forces  in  the  field,  and  the  posse^sun  of  t 
secured  no  equivalent  advantages.  The  British  completely  succeeded 
against  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  country ;  but  when  they 
pursued  their  victories  into  New  Jersey,  and  subdivided  their  army,  the 
recoiling  Americans  soon  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  had 
lost. 

Sir  William  Howe,  after  having  nearly  reached  Philadelphia,  was  con- 
fined to  hmils  so  narrow,  that  the  fee-simple  of  al!  he  commanded  would 
not  reimburse  the  expense  incurred  by  its  conquest. 

The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  was  but  barely  begun.  Hitherto 
they  had  engaged  with  temporary  forces,  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  this  year  th^y  made  arrangements  for  raising  a  per- 
manent army  to  contend  with  Great  Britain  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  To  have  thus  far  stood  their  ground,  with  their  new  levies,  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  because  to  them  delay  was  victory,  and  not 
to  be  conquered  was  to  conquer. 
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OON  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, 
the  authority  of  Con- 
gress was  obtained    for 


would  be  .'iiore  perma- 
nent than  '.he  temporary 
levies,  which  they  had 
previou'ily  hroui,ht  into 

the  field    [irrr]    it 

'"  wds  at  fir*!!  propjied  to 
recruit  for  the  indefinite  term  of  ihe  war,  but  it  being  found  on  expen 
ment  that  the  habits  of  the  people  were  aier't  to  engagements,  for  such  an 
uncertain  period  of  service,  the  reciuii  ng  officers  were  instructed  to  offer 
thealtematneof  either  enlisting  for  the  war  or  for  three  years  Thr&e  nho 
enganed  on  the  first  conditions  were  promised  a  hundred  acres  of  Knd,  in 
addition  to  their  pay  and  br  nnt\  The  troops  nised  by  Congress  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States  were  called  contmentals  Though  in  Septem- 
ber, 1776  It  had  been  rearhed  to  raise  eighty-eieht  battahons,  and  in  De- 
cember following,  authority  was  eiiin  to  General  Washington  to  raise  iis- 
teen  more  \et  very  little  profjress  had  been  made  m  the  recruiting  busi- 
ness, till  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princetm  Even  after  that 
period,  so  much  time  was  necessarily  consumed  befrre  these  new  recruits 
joined  the  commander  in  chiel,  that  his  w  hole  f jrce  at  Mornstown,  and  the 
several  outposts,  for  "iDme  time,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men  Yet, 
what  IS  almost  incredible,  these  fifteen  hundred  men  kept  as  many  thou- 
sands of  the  British  closely  pent  up  in  Brunswick  Almost  every  party 
that  was  sent  out  by  the  latter,  was  successfully  opposed  by  ihe  fcrmer, 
and  the  adjactnt  country  prtstrve  1  in  a  ^real  degree  cf  ir-inquillily 
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It  was  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  British  suffered  the  dangerous 
interval  between  the  disbanding  of  one  army,  and  the  raising  of  another,  to 
pass  away  without  attempting  something  of  consequence  against  the  re- 
maining shadow  of  an  armed  force.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  deficiency 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  of  men,  but  in  the  spring  of  1T77,  a  vessel 
of  twenty-four  guns  arrived  from  France  at  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  oae  thousand  barrels 
of  powder.  Ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  about  the  same  time,  in 
another  part  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  in  prosecution  of  the  main  business 
of  the  campaign,  two  enterprises  for  the  destruction  of  American  stores 
were  undertaken,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  what  proved  eventually  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  operations  of  Sir  William  Howe.  The  first  was  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Bird,  the  second  by  Major  General  Tryon.  The  former 
landed  with  about  five  hundred  men  at  Peekskill,  near  fifty  miles  from 
New  York,  [March  23.]  General  Washington  had  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  commissaries  not  to  suffer  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  be  near  the 
water,  m  such  places  as  were  accessible  to  shipping,  but  his  prudent  ad- 
vice had  not  been  regarded.  The  few  Americans  under  General  McDou- 
gal,  who  were  stationed  as  a  guard  at  Peekskill,  on  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Bird,  fired  the  principal  storehouses,  and  retired  to  a  good  position,  about 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  The  loss  of  provisions,  forage,  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  was  considerable. 

Major-General  Tryon,  with  a  detachmeni  of  two  thousand  men,  em- 
barked at  New  York,  and  passing  through  the  Sound,  landed  between 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  [April  26.]  They  advanced  through  the  country 
without  interruption,  and  arrived  in  about  twenty  hours  at  Danbury.  On 
their  approach,  the  few  continentals  who  were  in  the  town  withdrew  from 
it  The  British  began  to  burn  and  destroy,  but  abstained  from  injuring 
h  p  J  ty  of  such  as  were  reputed  tones.  Eighteen  houses,  eight  hun- 
d  d  I  rr  Is  of  pork  and  beef,  eight  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  two  thousand 
b  h  I  f  grain,  seventeen  hundred  tents,  and  some  other  articles  were 
1  h     Americans.     Generals  Wooster,  Arnold,  and  SiUiman  having 

h  ly  Ilected  a  few  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  made  arrangements  for 
p  ng  the  march  of  the  royal  detachment,  but  the  arms  of  those  who 
ca  f  ward  on  this  emergency  were  injured  by  excessive  rains,  and  the 
m  n  w  e  worn  down  with  a  march  of  thirty  miles  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Su  h  d  positions  were  nevertheless  made,  and  such  advantageous  posts 
w  1      ,  as  enabled  them  greatly  to  annoy  the  invaders  when  returning 

h  h  ps.  General  Arnold,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  re-ached  Ridgefield  in  their  front — barricaded  the  road,  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire  upon  them,  and  sustained  their  attack  tilt  they  had  made  a 
lodgment  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  on  his  left.     After  the  British  had  gained 
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this  minence,  a  whole  [liatnon  leiclli'd  at  General  Arnold,  not  more  than 
thirty  yard b  distant.  Hia  hoi se  was  killed,  but  he  escaped.  While  he 
was  extricating'  himself  from  his  horse,  a,  soldier  advanced  to  run  hira 
through  with  a  bayunet,  but  he  shnt  him  dead  with  his  pistol,  and  after- 
wards got  off  safe  The  Americans,  in  several  detached  parlies,  harassed 
the  rear  of  the  Bntish,  and  from  various  stands  kept  up  a  scattering  hre 
upoii  them  til)  they  reached  their  shipping. 

The  British  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  it  cost  them 
dear.  They  had  nearly  two  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  twenty  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  Dr.  Atwater,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  character 
and  considerable  influence.  Colonel  Lamb  was  among  the  latter.  Grecera! 
Wooster,  though  seventy  years  old,  behaved  with  the  vigour  and  spirit  of 
youth.  While  gloriously  defending  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  Congress  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  servicei.  They  also 
resolved,  that  a  horse,  properly  caparisoned,  should  be  presented  to 
General  AmoM,  in  their  name,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  his  gal- 
lant conduct. 

Not  long  after  the  excursion  to  Danbury,  ColoDel  Mei^s,  an  enterprising 
American  officer,  transported  a  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  Americans,  in  whale-boats,  over  the  Sound  wh  ch  separates  Long 
Island  from  Connecticut  and  burned  several  brios  and  sloops  belonging  to 
the  British,  and  de       y  d     1    g     i  f  f  d     h  1         I 
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known  in  Jersey,  was  also  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  authorized  to  raise 
Great  efforts  were  also  made  to  procure  recruits  for  his 
I,  hut  their  whole  number  amounted  only  to  five  hundred  and 
Beventeen. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  General  Washington  quitted  his  winter 
encampment  at  Morrlstown,  and  took  a  strong  position  at  Middlebroolr. 
Soon  after  thie  movement  was  effected,  the  British  marched  from  Bruns- 
wick, and  extended  their  van  as  far  as  Somerset  Court-house,  but  in  a  few 
days  returned  to  their  former  station.  This  sudden  change  was  probably 
owing  to  the  unexpected  opposition  which  seemed  to  be  collecting  from  all 
quarters,  for  the  Jersey  militia  turned  out  in  a  very  spirited  manner  to 
oppose  them.  Sis  months  before,  that  same  army  marched  through  New 
Jersey  without  being  fired  upon,  and  even  small  parlies  of  them  had  safely 
patrolled  the  country  at  a  distance  from  their  camp  ;  but  experience  having 
proved  that  British  ■  protections  were  no  security  for  property,  the  inhabit- 
ants generally  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  resistance,  in  preference  to  a 
second  submission.  A  fortunate  mistake  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
assembling  in  great  force  on  this  emergency.  Signals  had  been  agreed  on, 
and  beacons  erected  in  high  places,  with  the  view  of  communicating  over 
the  country  instantaneous  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  tho  British.  A 
few  hours  before  the  royal  army  began  their  march,  the  signal  of  alarm,  on 
the  foundation  of  a  false  report,  had  been  hoisted.  The  farmers,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  ran  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  from  considerable  distances. 
They  had  set  out  at  least  twelve  hours  before  the  British,  and  on  their 
appearance  were  collected  in  formidable  numbers.  Whether  Sir  William. 
Howe  intended  to  force  his  way  through  the  country  to  the  Delaware,  and 
afterwards  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  attack  the  American  army,  is  uncertain, 
but  whatever  was  his  design,  he  thought  proper  suddenly  to  relinquish  it, 
and  fell  back  to  Brunswick.  The  British  army,  on  their  retreat,  burned 
and  destroyed  the  farm-houses  on  the  road,  nor  did  they  spare  those  build 
ings  which  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity. 

Sir  William  Howe,  after  his  retreat  to  Brunswick,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
voke General  Washington  to  an  engagement,  and  left  no  manceuvre  untried 
that  was  calculated  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  position.  At  one  time  he 
appeared  as  if  he  intended  to  push  on  without  regarding  the  army  o 
to  him.  At  another  he  accurately  examined  the  situation  of  the  Am 
encampment,  hoping  that  some  unguarded  part  might  be  found  on  which 
an  attack  might  be  made  that  would  open  the  way  to  a  general  engagement. 
All  these  hopes  were  frustrated.  General  Washington  knew  the  full  value 
of  his  situation.  He  had  too  much  penetration  to  lose  it  from  the  circum- 
vention of  military  manffiuvres,  and  too  much  temper  to  be  provoked  to  a 
dereliction  of  it.  He  was  well  apprized  it  was  not  the  interest  of  his 
fduiitry  to  commit  its  fortune  to  a  single  action. 
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Sn  William  Howe  suddenly  relinquished  his  position  in  front  of  the 
Americans,  and  retired  with  his  whole  force  to  Amboy.  The  apparently 
retreating  British  were  pursued  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  the 
American  army,  and  General  Washington  advanced  from  Middlebrook  to 
Q,uibbletown,  to  be  near  at  hand  for  the  support  of  his  advanced  parties. 
The  British  general  immediately  marched  his  army  back  from  Amboy 
with  great  expedition,  hoping  to  bring  on  a  genera]  action  on  equal  ground, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  General  Washington  fell  back,  and  posted  his 
army  in  such  an  advantageous  position,  as  compensated  for  the  inferiority 
of  his  numbers.  Sir  William  Howe  was  now  fully  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  compelling  a  general  engagement  on  equal  terms,  and  also 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  attempt  passing  the  Delaware 
while  the  country  was  in  arms,  and  the  main  American  army  in  full  force 
in  his  rear.  He  therefore  returned  to  Amboy,  and  thence  passed  over  to 
Staten  Island,  resolving  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  campaign  by  another 
route.  During  the  period  of  these  movements,  the  real  designs  of  General 
Howe  were  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Though  the  season  for  military 
operations  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  month  of  July,  yet  his  determinate 
object  could  Qot  be  ascertained.  Nothing-  on  his  part  had  hitherto  taken 
place  but  alternately  advancing  and  retreating.  General  Washington's 
embarrassment  on  this  account  was  increased  by  intelligence  which  arrived, 
that  Burgoyne  was  coming  in  great  force  towards  New  York,  from  Canada. 
Apprehending  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  ultimately  move  up  the  North 
River,  and  that  his  movement,  which  looked  southwardly,  were  calculated 
to  deceive,  the  American  general  detached  a  brigade  to  reinforce  the  north- 
ern division  of  his  army.  Successive  advices  of  the  advance  of  Burgoyne 
favoured  the  idea  that  a  junction  of  the  tivo  royal  armies  near  Albany  was 
intended.  Some  movements  were  therefore  made  by  General  Washington 
towards  Peekskill,  and  on  the  other  side  towards  Trenton,  while  the  main 
army  was  encamped  near  the  Clove,  in  readiness  to  march  either  to  the 
north  or  south,  as  the  movements  of  Sir  William  Howe  might  require.  At 
length  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army,  consisting  of  thirly-siK  British  and 
Hessian  battahons,  with  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  a  loyal  provincial 
corps,  called  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  a  powerful  artillery,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  departed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and 
were  reported  to  steer  southwardly.  About  the  time  of  this  embarkation, 
a.  letter  from  Sir  William  Howe  to  General  Burgoyne  was  intercepted. 
This  contained  intelligence  that  the  British  troops  were  destined  to  New 
Hampshire.  The  intended  deception  was  so  superficially  veiled,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  the  intelligence  of  the  British  embarkation,  it  produced  a 
contrary  effect.  Within  one  hour  after  the  reception  of  this  intercepted 
letter,  General  Washington  gave  orders  to  his  army  to  move  to  the  south- 
W'ard,  but  he  was  nevertheless  so  much  impressed  with  a  conviction,  thai 
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it  was  the  true  interest  of  Howe  to  move  towards  Biirgojue,  that  he 
ordered  the  American  army  to  halt  for  some  time  at  the  river  Delaware, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  movement  of  the  royal  army  to  the  southward 
was  a  feint  calculated  to  draw  hira  farther  from  the  North  River,  The 
British  iieet  having  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  were  a  week  at  sea  before 
they  reached  Cape  Henlopen.  At  this  time  and  place,  for  reasons  that  do 
Dot  ohvioualy  occur,  General  Howe  gave  up  the  idea  of  approaching  Phila- 
delphia by  ascending  the  Delaware,  and  resolved  on  a  circuitous  route  by 
the  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  Perhaps  he  counted  on  being  joined  hy  large 
reinforcements  from  the  numerous  Tories  in  Maryland  or  Delaware,  or  per- 
haps he  feared  the  obstructions  which  the  Penn sylvan ians  had  planted  in 
the  Delaware.  If  these  were  his  reasons,  he  was  mistaken  in  both. 
From  the  Tories  he  received  no  advantage,  and  from  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  his  ships  could  have  received  no  detriment  if  he  had  landed  his 
troops  at  Newcastle,  which  was  fourteen  mites  nearer  Philadelphia  than 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  British  fleet,  after  they  had  left  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  had  a 
tedious  and  unromfortable  passage,  being  twenty  days  before  they  entered 
the  capes  of  Virginia.  They  ascended  the  bay  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  landed  t  T  k  j  P  '  Th  circumstance  of  the  British  fleet  putting 
out  to  sea  f  h  y  h  d  1  k  d  o  the  Delaware,  added  to  the  apprehen- 
sion befo  ta  d  h  h  hole  was  a  feint  calculated  to  draw  the 
American  mj  f  rth  f  m  h  North  River,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
at  hand  to  pp  j  b  en  Howe  and  Burgoyne.  Washington 
therefore  f  11  ba  k  1  m  Hie  station,  as  would  enable  him  either 
speedily  t  h  1  R  er,  or  advance  to  the  relief  of  Philadel- 
phia. Ti  B  h  fl  f  1  ving  the  capes  of  Delaware,  were  not 
heard  of  f  h  w  k  ept  that  they  had  once  or  twice  been 
seen  near  the  coast  steering  southwardly.  A  council  of  officers,  convened 
at  Neshaminy,  near  Philadelphia,  unanimously  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  was  most  probably  their  object,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  army  to  n  arch  n  season  for  is  re!  ef  It 
was  therefore  concluded  to  trj  to  reia  r  the  loss  f  Cha  le&ton  \h  ch  was 
considered  as  unavoidable,  e  he  by  atte  pi  ng  someth  ng  on  Ne«  York 
island,  or  by  uniting  with  the  northern  armj  to  g  ve  more  effectual  oppo- 
sition to  Burgoyne.  A  small  change  of  pos  I  on  conf  mrablj  to  th  new 
system,  took  place.  The  day  bef  re  the  ibo  e  resolul  on  was  adopted  the 
British  fleet  entered  the  Ch  saj  eake  In  ell  ^^en  e  thereof  n  a  fe  v  days, 
reached  the  American  arn  y  and  d  spelled  that  n  si  of  ncer  a  ntj ,  m 
which  GeneralHowe's  movements  had  been  heretofore  enveloped  Ti  e  Ame- 
rican troops  were  put  in  motion  to  meet  the  British  army.  Their  numbers 
on  paper  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand,  but  their  real  effective  force  on 
which  dependence  might  be  placed  in  iho  day  of  battle,  did  not  niuch  ex- 
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ceed  eight  thousand  men.  Every  appearancu  of  confidence  was  assumed  by 
[hem  as  they  passed  through  Philadelphia,  that  the  citizens  might  be  intimi- 
dated from  joining  the  British.  About  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  that  city,  being  suspected  nf  disalTection  to  the  American 
cause,  were  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  to  Virgmia. 

Soon  after  Sir  WilJiam  Howe  had  landed  his  troop        M  rjl     d  h    i 
forth  a  declaration,  in  which  be  informed  the  ml    1^  tai  ts     h      h     Id 
issued  the  strictest  orders  to  the  troops  "  for  the  pre  f      j,  I      j 

and  good  discipline,  and  that  the  most  exemplary  p        hm  n      h     Id  b 
inflicted  upon  those  who  should  dare   to  plunder  tb     p    p  rty         m  I 
the  persons  of  any  of  his  majesty's  well-disposed  subj  I  1 

though,  fully  apprized  of  the  consequences  which  h  d  I    d  f  1 

indiscriminate  plunderings  of  bis  army  in  New  Jers  j   b  d  d 

to  adopt  a  more  politic  hue  of  conduct.    Whatever  h     1    d  h  p 
might  be,  they  were  by  no  means  seconded  by  bis  t      p 

The  royai  army  set  out  from  the  eastern  head      f    h     Cb      i     k 
[September  3,]  with  a  spirit  which  proniisL-d  to  comp  f      1 

delays  which  had  hitherto  wasted  the  campaign.    Th  d  b     gag 

were  left  behind,  and  they  trusted  their  future  ad  h 

quarters  as  their  arms  might  procure.  They  advai  i  h  b  Id  ss  11 
they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  American  army,  h  h  n  hup  d 
near  Newport.     General  Washington  soon  changed  1      p  d       k 

post  on  the  high  ground  near  Chadd's  Foit,  en  th    Bra  dyw  k 

with  an  intention  of  disputing  the  passage      It  wa      h     w   h  b      by 
means  the  interest  of  the  Americans,  to  try  their  s  h  n 

ment.     Their  regular  trocps  were  n  t  onlj  gieitly     f  d      pi 

but  in  numbers,  to  the  roi  al  armj      The  opinnn  of  b       h  b  1        1 

founded  on  no  circumstances  more  substant  al  than    b  b        mp      d 

a  species  of  necessity  on  the  Amer  can  general  to  keep  his  army  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  risk  an  act  on  for  the  security  of  Philadelphia. 
Instead  of  this,  had  he  taken  the  ridge  of  high  mountains  on  his  right,  the 
British  must  have  respected  his  numbers,  and  probably  would  have  followed 
him  up  the  country.  In  tbia  manner  the  carapa  gn  might  have  been  wasted 
away  in  a  manner  fatal  to  the  iniaders  but  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
were  so  impatient  of  delajs  and  had  such  an  overweening  conceit  of  the 
numbers  and  prowess  of  their  army  that  thej  cculd  not  comprehend  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  manceuires  to  shun  a  general  engagement. 

On  this  occasion  necessity  dictated,  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  made  on 
the  altar  of  public  opinion.  A  general  action  was  therefore  hazarded. 
[September  11.]  This  took  place  at  Chadd's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine, 
e  small  stream  which  empties  itself  into  Christiana  Creek,  near  its  confius 
with  the  river  Delaware. 

The  royal  army  advanced  at  day-break  in  two  columns,  commanded  by 
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Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen  and  by  Lord  Comwallis,  The  first  took 
the  direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  and  made  a  show  of  passing  it,  in  front 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Americans.  At  the  same  time  the  other  column 
moved  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Braodywine  to  its  fork,  and  crossed  both 
its  branches  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  marched  down 
on  the  east  side  thereof,  with  the  view  of  turning  the  right  wing  of  their 
adversaries. 

This  they  effected,  and  compelled  ihem  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  Gene- 
ral Knyphausen  amused  the  Americans  with  the  appearance  of  crossing 
the  ford,  but  did  not  attempt  it  until  Lord  Comwallis  having  crossed  above, 
and  moved  down  on  the  opposite  side,  had  commenced  his  attack.  Knyp- 
hausen then  crossed  the  ford,  and  attacked  the  troops  posted  for  its  defence. 
These,  after  a  severe  conflict,  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  retreat 
of  the  Americans  soon  became  general,  and  was  continued  to  Chester,  under 
cover  of  Genera!  Weeden'a  brigade,  which  came  off  in  good  order.  Tlie 
final  issue  of  battles  often  depends  on  small  circumstances,  which  human 
prudence  cannot  control — one  of  these  occurred  here,  and  prevented  Gene- 
ral Washington  from  executing  a  bold  design,  to  effect  which  bis  troops 
were  actually  in  motion.  This  was  to  have  crossed  the  Brandywine,  and 
attacked  Knyphausen,  while  General  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  should 
keep  Earl  Comwallis  in  check.  In  the  most  critical  moment,  General 
Washington  received  intelligence  which  he  was  obliged  lo  credit,  that  the 
column  of  Lord  Comwallis  had  been  only  making  a  feint,  and  was  return- 
ing to  join  Knyphausen.  This  prevented  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  probably  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the 
events  of  the  day.     The  killed  and  wounded  in  the  royal  army  were  near 
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six  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twice  that  number.  In  the 
list  of  their  wounded,  were  two  of  their  general  oiRcers — the  Marquis  de 
Lafuyeite  and  General  Woodford.  The  former  was  a  French  nobleman 
of  high  rank,  who,  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  had  left  his  native 
country,  and  offered  his  service  to  Congress.  While  in  France,  and  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  with  the 
most  disinterested  and  generous  ardour.  Having  determined  to  join  them, 
he  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris. 
They  justly  conceived,  that  a  patron  of  so  much  importance  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  their  cause,  and  encouraged  his  design.  Before  he  had  embarked  from 
France,  intelligence  arrJvedinEurope.that  the  American  insurgents,  reduced 
to  two  thousand  men,  were  fleeing  through  Jersey  before  a  British  force  of 
thirty  thousand.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  American  commissioners 
at  Paris  though  t  but  h  nest  to  d  s  uade  1  n  fr  i  the  present  prosecution 
of  his  perilous  enterj  ae  It  tas  n  an  hat  hey  acted  so  candid  a  part 
His  zeal  to  serve  a  d  s  re  sed  coun  y  was  n  t  abated  by  her  misfortunes. 
Having  embarked  n  a  vessel  wh  ch  he  pu  cl  ased  for  the  purpose,  he 
arrived  in  Charleston  early  n  1777  and  oo  alter  joined  the  American 
anny.     Congress  rLsolvtd,  t!i<it      m  cuiibi deration  of  his  zeaJ 
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foitiily  and  connections,  he  should  have  the  rank  of  major-general  in  their 
army."  Independent  of  the  risk  he  ran  as  an  American  officer,  he  ha- 
zarded his  large  fortune,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  France,  and  also 
the  confinement  of  his  person,  in  case  of  capture,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States,  without  the  chance  of  being  acknowledged  by  any  nation ; 
for  his  court  had  forbidden  his  proceeding  to  America,  and  had  despatched 
orders  to  have  him  confined  in  the  West  Indies,  if  found  in  that  quarter. 
This  gallant  nobleman,  who,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  had  demon- 
strated his  good  will  to  the  United  Slates,  received  a  wound  in  his  leg  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  but  he  nevertheless  continued  in  the  field,  and 
exerted  himself  both  by  word  and  example  in  rallying  the  Americans. 
Other  foreigners  of  distinction  also  shared  in  the  engagement.  Count 
Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  the  same  who  a  few  years  before  had  carried 
offKing  Stanislaus  from  his  capital,  though  surrounded  with  a  numerous 
body  of  guards,  and  a  Russian  army,  fought  with  the  Americans  at  Brandy- 
wine.  He  was  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  always  sought  for  the  post  of 
danger  as  the  post  of  honour.  Soon  after  this  engagement.  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  horse,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Monsieur  du 
Coudray,  a  French  officer  of  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  while  on  his 
way  from  Philadelphia  to  join  the  An.erican  army,  about  this  time  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Schuylkill.  He  rode  into  the  flat-bottomed  boat  on  a 
spirited  mare,  whose  career  he  was  not  abie  to  stop,  and  she  went  out  at 
the  farther  end  into  the  river,  with  her  rider  on  her  back. 

The  evening  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  a  parly  of  the  British  went 
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to  Wilmington,  and  took  President  McKinley  prisoner.  They  also  took 
nossession  of  a  shallop,  loaded  with  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  inha- 
bi'ants. 

Howe  persevered  in  his  scheme  of  gaining  the  right  flank  of  ihe  Ame- 
ricans, This  was  no  less  steadily  pursued  on  the  one  side,  than  avoided 
in  the  other  Washm^ton  came  fcrwaid  in  a  few  da^s  with  a  resolution 
ol  r  sl.ing  another  action  Hi  acccrdinglj  advanced  as  fir  as  the  Warren 
tavein  on  the  Lancaster  road  ISear  that  place,  bo  h  armies  were  on  the 
pont  of  engaging  with  their  whcle  foice,  but  were  prevented  ly  a  m  -i 
VI  lent  stcrm  of  ran  which  cmt  iiuel  f  r  a  wh  le  day  and  night  [Sep 
lember  18  ]  Vt  hen  the  ram  ceased  the  i  nericans  fiund  thu  their  am 
i  I  rj  tj  n  was  almot  ent  relj  ruined  ihey  therelore,  w  ihdrew  to  a 
(hce  of  satety  Before  a  prjper  suppl}  was  procured  the  British 
marched  from  their  posit!  n  near  the  While  Horse  tavern,  down  towards 
the  Swedes' Ford  The  Americans  again  to(k  post  in  their  frint,  but 
the  Br  ti-^h  instead  of  ureing  an  action  began  to  march  up  tonard"  Read 
in^  To  save  thestores  whirhhidleendep  »!ited  m  that  place  Washm^tLU 
took  a  new  pisilun,  and  lelt  the  British  m  undisturbed  possesaion  if  the 
roads  which  lead  to  Philadelphia  His  troops  were  n  ^rn  down  with  a 
succession  HI  severe  duties  There  were  in  h  s  ariny  aboie  a  thousand 
men  who  were  barefuoted  and  who  had  perf  rmed  all  their  late  mcve 
ments  n  that  condition  Abcut  th  s  tin  e  tht  Americans  suatiined  a  con 
siderable  loss  bj  a  night  atlacli  c  nducted  by  General  &re> ,  on  a  detach- 
ment of  their  troops  wh  cb  was  encamped  near  the  Paoh  tavern,  under 
'\\  ijne  [September  20  ]  The  outpcsta  and  pickets  were  forced  withrut 
ncise,  abiut  one  o'clrik  in  the  n  ornmg  The  men  had  scarceij  time  to 
tuin  out,  and  when  ihey  turned  out  they  unfortunately  paraded  hi  the 
h^ht  of  their  own  fires  This  directed  the  Bniish  how  ind  where  tc  pro 
ceed  Ihey  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  by  a  free  and  exclusne  use  of 
the  bi\onet,  succeeded  in  kilhng  cr  wounding  tver  two  hundred  of  the 
Americans  The  enterprise  was  conducted  w  th  so  much  aldress  that 
the  loss  of  the  assailants  did  not  exceed  eight 

Congress  which  after  a  short  res  dence  at  Baltimore  had  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  were  obliged  a  <iecond  lime  to  consult  ibeir  safetj  by  flight 
They  retired  at  first  to  Lancister,  and  afterwards  tt  Yorktown 

The  bulk  of  the  British  army  being  left  in  Gemiantiwn,  Sir  William 
Howe,  with  a  small  part  made  hs  triumph il  entry  into  Philadelphia,  and 
was  received  with  the  hearty  welcome  of  nu  lerous  citizens  [Seplem 
ber  26,]  who, either  from  conscience,  cowardice,  interest,  or  pnniiple  had 
hitherto  separated  themsehes  from  the  class  of  active  Whigs 

The  possession  of  the  largest  city  m  the  United  States  together  with 
the  dispersion  of  that  grand  council  which  had  heielofore  conducted  their 
public  affairs  were  reckcned  bj  the  'hort  s  ghtcd  as  decline  of  their  fate 
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The  submission  of  countries  after  the  conquest  cf  their  capital,  had  often 
been  a  thing  of  course  ,  but  m  the  great  contest  hi  the  sovereignly  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  question  did  not  rest  VMth  a  ruler,  or  a  hody  if  rulers, 
nor  mas  it  to  be  determined  bj  the  posse-sion  or  Idss  (f  ^ny  particular 
place  It  was  the  public  mind,  the  seniimenls  and  opinions  of  the  yeo- 
manr}  f  the  c  untrj,  which  were  to  decide  Thjugh  Ph  ladelph  a  hid 
beitme  the  residence  of  the  Erit  sh  irmj  yet  as  long  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  oppr  ted  to  iheir  government,  the  country 
was  unsubdued  Indied  i'  was  presumed  by  tl  e  mort  discern]ng  pohli- 
c  m'j,  that  the  luYur  es  of  a  great  citj  would  so  far  enervate  the  Britifih 
truops  as  to  indispose  ihem  for  iho'ip  active  exerlnns  to  which  they  were 
prompted,  while   nconvenientlv  enc  imped  in  the  open  country 

To  take  off  the  impression  the  British  succes"*.'?  might  make  in  Frwce, 
to  the  prejudice  f  America,  Doctor  Fnnkhn  give  thtm  an  ingenious 
tuin,  bj  observing,  'that  instead  tf  raying  Sir  William  Howe  hid  taken 
Philadelphia,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  Phdadelphn  h  id  taken  Sir 
Wiihim  Htwe" 

One  ->i  the  hrat  objects  of  the  British  after  thej  had  got  pos'^e'^sfn  was 
to  erect  latteries  to  command  the  rivei  and  to  prultct  the  city  ti  m  my 
insult  by  water  The  British  shipping  weie  [  revented  fr'-n  ascending  the 
Delaware,  b}  obstructions  hereafter  to  be  described,  which  were  fixed 
near  Mud  laland  Philadelphia,  though  possessed  bj  the  British  army, 
was  exptaed  to  danger  from  the  American  vessels  in  the  rner  The  Ame 
ncan  fr  gate  Delaware,  of  thirty  two  guns,  anchored  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  untimshed  battenea,  and  being  seconded  bj  some  smaller  ves 
Eels,  commenced  a  heivy  cannonade  upon  the  batleries  and  the  town  but 
upon  the  falling  of  the  tide,  she  ran  a-grf  und  Being  br  sklj  fired  upon 
from  the  town  while  m  this  conditicn  she  was  soon  compelkd  to  "surren- 
der The  ether  American  vessels,  not  able  to  lesist  the  fire  from  the  bit 
teries  after  1  sing  one  of  their  number,  retired 

General  Washington  having  been  remfirced 

by  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  Peeks- 

kiU  and  Virginia,  and  having  been    informed 

,  that  General  Howe  had  detached  a  consider- 

B  part  of  his  force,  for  reducing  the  forts  on 

the  Delaware,  conceived  a  design  of  attacking 

British  post  at  GeimantowD,     Their  lint* 

of    encampment    crossed    the    town   at     right 

mgles    near   ils    centre.     The    lefl  wing    ex- 

1  tended  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  was  covered  in 

front  by  the   mounted  and  dismounted   chas- 

erican  rangers  and  a  battalion  of  hght  infontry 

of  the  lUjh!      The  Fi:(tietli  regiment,  with  another  battalion 
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of  light  infantry,  were  posted  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  road,  three-quarters  of  a 
mi!e  in  advance.  Lord  Comwalhs  lay  at  Philadelphia  with  four  haltaUons 
of  grenadiers.  A  few  of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army, 
whose  advice  was  requested  on  this  occasion,  unanimously  recommended 
an  attack  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  made  in  different  places  to 
p  du  he  greater  confusion,  and  to  prevent  the  several  parts  of  the 
B     sh  f  from  affording  support  to  each  other.     From  an  apprehen- 

s  n  ha  he  Americans,  from  the  want  of  discipline,  would  not  persevere 
n  a  1  ng  a  k,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  sudden  and  vigorous, 
a  d  f  u  e  sful  to  make  an  expeditious  retreat.     The  divisions  of  Sul- 

1  an  a  d  Wajne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town 
bj  he  way  f  Chestnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong,  with  the  Penn- 
syl  an  m  1  a,  should  fall  down  the  Manatawny  road,  and  gain  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  British.  The  divisions  ^f  Greene  and  Stevens,  flanked  by 
McDougai's  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  the  Limekiln  road.  The  militia 
of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Furman,  were 
to  march  by  the  old  York  road,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right. 

Lord  Stirling  with  Nash's  and  Maxwell's  brigade  were  to  form  a  corps  de 
reserve.  The  Americans  began  their  attack  about  sunrise  [Oct.  4]  on  the 
fortieth  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  Tbose  two  corps  being 
obhged  to  retreat,  were  pursued  into  the  village.  On  their  retreat  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Musgrove  with  six  companies  took  post  in  Mt.  Chew's  strong  stone 
house,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  Americana,  From  an  adherence  to  the 
military  maxim  of  never  leaving  a  fort  possessed  by  an  enemy  in  the  tear, 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  party  in  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Greene  got  up  with  his  column  and  attacked 
the  right  wing.  Colonel  Mathews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  opposed 
to  him,  killed  several,  and  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners,  but  from 
the  darkness  of  the  day  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
having  separated  from  it,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  regiment,  and 
the  prisoners  which  he  had  previously  taken  were  released.  A  number  of 
the  troops  in  Greene's  division  were  siopjjed  by  the  halt  of  the  party  be- 
fore Chew's  house.  Near  one-half  of  the  American  army  remained  for 
some  time  at  that  place  inactive.  In  the  mean  time  General  Grey  led  on 
thiee  battahons  of  the  third  brigade,  and  attacked  with  vigour.  A  sharp 
contest  followed.  Two  British  regiments  atlacked  at  the  san'e  time  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town.  General  Grant  moved  up  the  forty-ninth  regi- 
ment to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  engaged  with  Greene's  column. 

The  morning  was  extremely  foggy. — This,  by  concealing  the  true  situa- 
ion  of  the  parties,  occasioned  mistakes,  and  made  so  mnch  caution  neces 
sary  as  to  give  the  British  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  first  sui 
prise.  From  these  causes  the  early  promising  appearances  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants  were  speedily  reversed.     The  Americans  left  the  field   has- 
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md  ail  efforts  lo  rally  them  were  ineffectual.  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived 
a  party  of  iig-ht-horse,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  This  was  continued 
me  miles.  The  loss  of  the  royal  army,  including  the  wounded  and 
s  alxiut  five  hundred.  Among  their  slain  were  Brigadier- 
general  Agnew  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bird.  The  loss  of  the  Americans, 
including  four  hundred  prisoners,  was  about  one  thousand.  Among  their 
slain  were  General  Nash  and  his  aid-de-carop  Major  Witherspoon. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  the  British  left  Germantown,  and  turned  their  prin- 
cipal attention  towards  opening  a  free  communication  between  their  anny 
and  their  shipping. 

Much  industry  and  ingennity  had  been  exerted  for  the  security  of  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  water  side.  Thirteen  galleys,  two  floating  batteries,  two 
xebecs,  one  brig,  one  ship,  besides  a  number  of  armed  boats,  fire-ships 
and  rafts,  were  constructed  or  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  Americans 
had  also  built  a  fort  on  Mud  Island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  and  erected  (hereon  a  considerable  battery.  This  island  is  admira- 
bly situated  for  the  erection  of  works  to  annoy  shipping  on  their  way  up 
the  Delaware.  It  lies  near  (he  middle  of  the  river,  about  seven  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  No  vessels  of  burden  can  come  up  but  by  the  main  ship 
channel,  which  passes  close  to  Mud  Island,  and  is  very  narrow  for  more 
Ihan  a  mile  below.  Opposite  lo  Port  Mifflin  there  is  a  height,  called  Red 
Bank.     This  overlooks  not  only  the  river,  but  the  neig-hbouring  country 
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On  this  eminence,  a  respectable  battery  was  erected.  Between  these  two 
fortresses,  which  are  half  a  mile  distunt  from  each  other,  the  American 
naval  armament  for  the  defence  of  the  river  Delaware,  made  their  harbour 
of  retreat.  Two  ranges  of  chevaux-de-frise  were  also  sunk  in  the  channel. 
These  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  strongly  framed  together,  in  the 
manner  usual  for  making  the  foundation  of  wharves  in  deep  water.  Seve- 
ral large  points  of  bearded  iron  projecting  down  the  river  v 
the  upper  parts  of  these  chevaux-de-frise,  and  the  whole 
stones,  so  as  to  be  about  four  feet  under  the  water  at  linv  tii 
digious  weight  and  strength  could  not  fail  to  effect  the  def 
vessel  which  came  upon  them.  Thirty  of  these  machines  w 
three  hundred  yards  below  Fort  Mifflin,  so  as  to  stretch  in 
across  the  channel.  The  only  open  passage  left  was  between  two  piers 
lying  close  to  the  fort,  and  that  was  secured  by  a  strong  boom,  and  could 
not  be  approached  but  in  a  direct  line  to  the  battery.  Another  fortification 
was  erected  on  a  high  bank  on  the  Jersey  shore,  called  BiUingsport.  And 
opposite  to  this,  another  range  of  chevaux-de-frise  was  deposited,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  and  shoal  channel  on  the  one  side.  There  was  also  a  tem- 
porary battery  of  two  heavy  cannon,  at  the  mouth  of  Mantua  creek,  about 
half-way  from  Red  Bank  to  BiUingsport.  The  British  were  well  apprized, 
that  without  the  command  of  ihe  Delaware  their  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia would  be  of  no  advantage..      They  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to 
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open  the  navigation  of  that  river.     To  this  end  Lord  Howe  had  early  taken 

the  most  effectual  measures  for  conducting  the  fleet  and  transports  round 

f         t     Ch      p    k  1     D  1         e,  and  drew  them  up  on  the  Pennsyl- 

h        f        K    dy  I  I     1      Newcastle.     Early  in  October,  a  detach- 

f    m   h    B       h     n  y  d  the  Delaware,  with  a  view  of  dlslodg- 

ng    h    Am  f    m  B  11  rt.     On  their  approach,  the  place  waa 

e  d      A     h  n    d  d,  more  vigorous  measures  for  removing 

h      h   ru  rt  d  I       een  the  genera,  and  the  admiral.     Bat- 

w  d     n    !     P        ylvania  shore  to  assist  in  dislodging  the 

Am  f         M  d  1  1     d      A     he  same  time  Count  Donop,  with  two 

h  u      d   m       1         g  d  New  Jersey  opposite  to  Philadelphia, 

mhddwo        h  dfhDl  khdubt 

R  d  B.    k      Th  d  f    d  d  by    b       f       h     d    d  1     the 

mmand     fCllG  Tl         lak  dl  dbya 

candd  flhh  d  did  ubt. 

TJ     pi  d  d  f     a         h  1    g  b  n  h  I( 

had  therefore  become  necess  1  h        ddl     h        f      d  one 

part  of  it  was  evacuated.     Th     p  Ij  d  bj    h        sa  1  nts 

on  which  they  indulged  inldl  fh  pd  y      The 

garrison  kept  up  a  severe  wild  dfi  h  1         byhh  hey 

were  compelled  to  retire.    Tl   y     ff"     d  Ij   n    h  1    h     in 

the  approach  to,  and  retreat  f         hf  fl  111        nkUd  and 

wounded  was  about  four  hundred.  Count  Donop  waa  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Congress  resolved  to  present  Colonel  Greene  with  a 
sword  for  his  good  conduct  on  ibis  occasion.  An  attack  made  about  the 
same  time  on  Fort  MifHin  by  men  of  war  and  frigates  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  assault  on  Red  Bank.  The  Augusta  man-of-war,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  and  the  Merlin,  two  of  the  vessels  which  were  engaged  in  it, 
got  aground.  The  former  was  fired  and  blew  up.  The  latter  was  eva- 
cuated. 

Though  the  first  attempts  of  the  British  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaware  were  unsuccessful,  they  carried  their  point  in  another  way 
that  waa  'inexpected.  The  chevaux-de-frise  having  been  sunk  some 
considerable  imie,  the  current  of  water  was  diverted  by  ibis  great  bulk 
into  new  channels.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  passage  between  the 
islands  and  the  Pennsylvania  shore  waa  so  deepened  as  to  admit  vessels  of 
some  considerable  draught  of  water.  Through  this  passage  the  Vigilant, 
a  large  ship,  cut  down  so  as  lo  draw  but  little  water,  mounted  with  twenty- 
four  pounders,  made  her  way  to  a  position  from  which  she  might  enfilade 
the  works  on  Mud  Island.  This  gai  e  the  British  such  an  advantage,  that 
the  post  was  no  longer  tenable.  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  with  great  gallan- 
try defended  the  fort  from  the  latter  end  of  September  to  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, being  wounded,  was  removed  to  the  main.     Within  five   daya 
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aPer  his  removal,  Major  Thayer,  who,  as  a  volunteer,  had  nobly  offered  to 
tak*'  charge  of  this  dangerous  post,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  it. 

This  event  did  not  take  place  till  the  works  were  entirely  beat  down-— every 
piece  nf  cannon  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  Biitish  ships  so  near  that  she 
threw  grenades  into  the  fort,  and  killed  the  men  uncovered  in  the  plat- 
form. The  troops  who  had  so  bravely  df^feuded  fort  Mifflin  made  a  safe 
retreat  to  Red  Bank.  Congress  voted  swords  to  be  given  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith  and  Commodore  Hazlewood,  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the 
Delaware.  Within  three  days  after  Mud  Island  was  evacuated,  the  gar- 
rison was  also  withdrawn  from  Red  Bank,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Coru- 
wallis,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  prepared  to  assault  it.  Some  of  the 
American  galleys  and  armed  vessels  escaped  by  keeping  close  in  with  the 
Jersey  shore,  to  places  of  security  above  Philadelphia,  but  seventeen  of 
them  were  abandoned  by  their  crews  and  fired.  Thus,  the  British  gained 
a  free  communication  between  their  army  and  shipping.  This  event 
was,  to  them,  very  desirable  They  had  been  previously  obliged  to  draw 
their  provisions  from  Chester,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  at  some  risk, 
and  a  certain  great  expense  The  Inng-p retracted  defence  of  the  Dela- 
ware deranged  the  plans  of  fhe  British  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
and,  consequently,  saved  the  adjacent  country. 

About  this  time  the  chair  of  Congress  became  vacant  by  the  departure 
of  Blr.  Hancock,  after  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office,  to  great 
acceptance,  two  years  and  five  months.  [November  1.^  Henry  Laurens, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor.  He  had  been 
in  England  for  some  years  antecedent  to  the  hostile  determinations  of  par- 
liament against  the  colonies,  but  finding  the  dispute  growing  serious,  he 
conceived  that  honour  and  duty  called  him  to  take  part  with  his  native 
country.  He  had  been  warmly  solicited  to  stay  in  England,  and  offers 
were  made  to  him  not  only  to  secure,  but  to  double  his  American  estate, 
in  case  of  his  continuing  to  reside  there — but  these  were  refused.  To  a 
particular  friend  in  London,  dissuading  him  from  coming  out  to  America, 
he  replied  on  the  9th  of  November,  1774,  when  at  Falmouth,  on  the  point 
of  embarking ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  your  friendly  attention  to  my  interest, 
hut  I  dare  not  return.  Your  ministers  are  deaf  to  information,  and  seem 
benl  on  provoking  unnecessary  contest,  1  think  I  have  acted  the  part  of 
a  faithful  subject.  I  now  go  resolved  still  to  labour  for  peace ;  at  the 
same  time  determined  in  the  last  event  to  stand  or  fall  with  my  country." 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Charleston,  lie  was  elected  a  member,  and 
soon  after,  the  president  of  the  provincial  Congress — the  president  of  the 
council  of  safety — the  vice-president  of  the  state — and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  succeeding  in  every  enterprise  in  I'enn- 
nylvania,  intelligence  arrived,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
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General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  had  surrendere 
lo  the 


General  Washington  soon  after  received  a  considerable  reinforcement 
from  the  northern  army,  which  had  accomphshed  thia  great  event.  With 
this  increased  force  he  took  a  position  at  and  near  Whitemarsh.  The 
royal  army  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  river 
Delaware,  were  ready  for  new  enterprises  [December  5  ]  Sir  William 
Howe  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  nith  almost  his  whole  force,  expecting 
to  bring  on  a  genera!  engagement  The  next  morning  he  appeared  on 
Chestnut  Hill,  in  front  of,  and  about  three  milts  distant  from,  the  right 
wing  of  the  Americans.  On  the  day  following,  the  British  changed  iheir 
ground,  and  moved  to  the  right  Two  dija  after,  they  moved  sliU  farther 
to  the  right,  and  made  every  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  thf 
American  encampment.  Some  sklrmJ^hes  took  place,  and  a  general 
action  was  hourly  expected  but  instead  thereof,  nn  the  moinmg  of  the 
next  day,  [December  9,]  after  varioua  marches  and  Cuuntemiarches,  the 
British  filed  off  from  their  right,  by  tw  o  or  three  different  routes,  m  full 
march  for  Philadelphia. 

The  position  of  General  Washington,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  wis 
admirable.  He  was  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  it,  that  the  manceu- 
vres  of  Sir  William  Howe  for  some  days  could  not  allure  him  from  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  reinforces  ent  lately  received,  he  had  not,  in  anj  pre- 
ceding period  of  the  campaign,  been  in  an  equal  condition  fur  a  general 
engagement.  Though  he  ardently  wished  to  be  attacked,  yet  be  would 
not  relinquish  a  position  from  which  he  hoped  for  reparation  for  the  adver- 
sities of  the  campaign.  He  could  not  believe  that  General  Howe,  with  a 
victorious  array,  and  that  la'ely  reinfi  reed  with  four  thousand  men  from 
New  York,  should  come  out  of  Philadelphia  onl}  to  return  thither  again. 
He,  therefore,  presumed,  that  to  avoid  the  disgrace  rf  such  a  movement, 
the  British  commander  would,  from  a  &ense  of  military  honour,  be  com- 
pelled to  attack  him,  though  under  great  di ''ad vantages.  When  he  found 
him  cautious  of  engaging  and  inclining  to  his  left,  a  daring  design  uas 
formed,  which  would  have  been  executed,  hjd  the  Biitish  either  continued 
in  their  position,  or  moved  a  little  farther  to  the  left  of  the  Amcncan 
army.  This  was,  lo  have  atlerapted  in  the  night  to  surprise  Philadelphia. 
The  necessary  preparations  fur  this  purpose  were  made,  but  the  retrial  of 
the  British  prevented  its  execution  Soon  after  these  events,  General  Small- 
wood,  with  a  considerable  f  rce  was  p  s  ed  at  W  1  n^ton  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  Gene  al  Wash  n  4  *  th  the  ma  n  army  ret  d 
to  winter  quarters  at  Valley  For  e  s  xtee  i  m  les  d  stani  ro  n  Ph  ladelph  a 
This  position  was  preferred  to  d  stdnt  and  n  re  c  n  f  r  ible  11  j,e5  la 
being  calculated  to  give  the  o  t  ext  n  ve  secnr  ij  i  he  country  a  Ija 
cent  to  Philadelphia.     The  Amer  can  ar    y  n  ght  have  been  tracked  I  y 
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the  blood  of  their  feet,  in  marching  witho        h                   kg  h 

bard-frozen  ground,  between  Whitemarsh      d"Vl!      Fg  Smhn 

dreds  of  them  were  without  blankets.     U  d       h               u  h  y 

had  to  sit  down  in  a  wood,  in  the  latter       d    f  D      mbe  nd      b    Id 

huts  for  their  accommodation.     This  mod      f  j                 w  q 

if  not  entirely  novel,  has  been  rarely,  if  e         pra     sed  d 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  the  general  adh        rayb  d        pd 

exposed,  by  retiring  farther,  demonstrated  11  th       p  m  as   1 

fixed  resolution  to  suffer  every  inconvenien        n  p    f     n  b 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1777. 

TlglSAVlhmH  yhdb  dwhh 

t    11  1  g       d  w  d  rabl  d  b         q     lly 

mph  11  y      h       h  1  i    h       d      1  good 

f  0     ff  h  g    d  lodg    g  f      h  p  Ph 

1  d  Iph      wh  1      h  d      h         mm     d  p  d  f    h 

ij  y     h       wh        h  }     mm  d       ly  d  d    w    h     h 

Th    C  p  11  d       1  h     fi  f 

hdlt  d!  jhUdS  hd 

number  of  its  Whi"  mhabitants  for  a  nun  y  1         y     h 

Ih  dflAca  fpbl  hi 

hi  f&  B  h  dh  yhdg-das 

h  hj  d      pi  dp  mp     sa    d  f      la  d  m  by 

d  f 

Tl  nftbmpg  ad  h  g         hphh 

had  been  entertained  of  a  speedy  conques     f   h  1   d       1  R 

peated  proofs  had  been  given,  that,  thougl  C  1  l\asl     g       w  ry 

forward  to  engage  when  he  thought  it  to  h       d  j  mp 

hie  for  the  royal  commander  to  bring  him  ga        h 

By  this  mode   of  conducting  the  defence     f   !  w  f        d  w 

campaigns  had  been  wasted  away,  and  the        k  wh    h  g      lly    1! 

ted  for  one  was  still  unfinished. 

An  account  of  some  miscellaneous  transa  w  II    1        h       h  p 

Lieutenant-colonel  Barton,    of  a  militia  r  g  f   h  f  Rh  d 

Island,  [July  9,]  accompanied  by  about  f     j       I  p       d  by     gh 

from  Warwick  Neck  to  Rhode  Island,  an!        p       d  G      ral  P  n 

his  quarters,  and  brouglir,  him  and  one  of  h        d    saf     ff       h 
Though    hej  had  a  ja  sage  of  ten  miles  bjw  hjlddh      hp 

of  war  ad    ua  d  bim  s  which  lay  all  rou  d   h        1     d      Th  p 

was  condu    ed  v  h  so  much  silence  and  add  h      h  I    m 

among  the  B       h     U  he  colonel  and  hipjhd  ly         hdh 

centinen   w  1    he    p   ze.     Cingress  soo       f  1     d     I  I  gan 
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Bword  should  be  presenled  to  Lieutenant-coioni;!  Barlon,  as  a  testimoniftl 
of  their  sense  of  his  gallant  behaviour. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Congress,  in  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember, 1775,  authorized  the  capture  of  vessels,  laden  with  stores  or  rein- 
forcements for  their  enemies.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1776,  they  extended 
ihis  permission  so  far  as  to  authorize  their  inhabitants  to  fit  out  armed  ves- 
sels to  cruise  on  the  enemies  of  the  united  culonies.  The  Americans  hence- 
forth devoted  themselves  to  privateering,  and  were  very  successful.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  they  made  many  valuable  captures,  particularly  of 
homeward-bound  West  Indiamen.  The  particulars  cannot  be  enumerated, 
but  good  judges  have  calculated,  that  within  nine  months  after  Congresi; 
authorized  privateering,  the  British  loss  in  captures,  exclusive  of  iransportu 
and  government  store-ships,  exceeded  a  million  sterling.  They  found  no 
difficulty  in  selling  their  prizes  The  ports  of  France  were  open  to  thpm, 
both  in  Europe  and  m  the  ft  est  Indies  In  ihe  latter  thej  were  s  Id 
without  any  disguise  tut  m  the  f  rmer  a  gieater  reipird  was  [aid  to 
appearances.  Open  sales  were  nc  pernitled  in  the  harbours  of  France 
at  particular  times,  but  even  tl  en   they  mere   u  ade  at  the  entrance  or 

In  the  French  West  Ind  a  islands  the  inhabitants  n  t  onlj  purchaaed 
prizes,  brought  in  bj  American  cruisers  but  fitted  out  pr  vateers  under 
American  colours  and  con  miss  ons  and  made  captures  of  British  teasels 
William  Bingham,  of  PS  ladelphia  was  stationed  as  the  ag(.nt  of  C  igress, 
at  Martinico,  and  he  took  ar  early  ind  active  part  ir  armi  ig  pr  i  ateert.  in 
St.  Pierre,  to  annoy  and  cruise  against  Br  t!sh  prcperty  The  fivourible 
disposition  of  the  inhablants  fum  shed  h  n  with  an  opportun  tj  nh  th  he 
successfully  improved  net  onlj  tn  distress  the  Br  tish  co  nn  erce  but  to  s  m 
the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  French  and  Enghsh  The  An  rein 
privateers  also  found  countenance  m  some  of  tht  ports  of  Spam  but  not  so 
readily  nor  so  universally  IS  in  those  cf  France  The  Br  t  sh  to  k  man 
of  the  American  vessils  but  thcj  were  ofttn  of  inferior  value  Such  Df 
them  as  were  bden  w  th  j  rus  isions  pi  i  ed  a  se  ■-  nable  rel  ef  to  the  r  Vt  est 
India  islands,  which  otherwise  would  haie  suffered  fr  m  the  want  of  ih  se 
supplies,  which  before  the  war  had  been  usually  i  rocured  from  the  neigh 
bouring  continent. 

The  American  privateers  in  the  year  1777  ncreased  in  nunlers  and 
boldness.  They  insulted  the  cn-»<;ts  of  Great  Bnia  n  and  Ireland  in  a 
manner  that  had  never  bef  re  been  atten  pted  Such  was  tl-  e  r  sp  rit  f 
adventure,  that  it  became  necessary  t  appo  nt  a  convoy  hr  the  protect  on 
of  the  linen  ships  from  Dubl  n  and  New  rj  The  Get  oral  Mifflin  pnva 
teer,  after  making  rej  eated  captures  irried  at  Brest  and  ^aluled  lh« 
French  admiral.     This  was  retun  ed    n  f  rm  as  to  li  e  ^e  sel  of  an  mdo- 
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petidciit  power.  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  amLassador  at  the  court  ol 
Versailles,  irritated  at  the  countenance  given  to  the  Americans,  threatened 
to  return  immediately  to  London,  unless  satisfaction  was  given,  and  differ- 
enl  measures  were  adopted  by  France.  An  order  was  issued  in  conse- 
quence of  his  application,  requiring  all  American  vessels  to  leave  the  porli 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty;  but  though  the  order  was  positive,  so  many 
evasions  were  practised,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  so  relaxed,  thai  it  pro- 
duced no  permanent  discouragement  of  the  beneficial  intercourse. 
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effect  a  free  communication  between  New  York  ana 
C^anada,  and  to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the  intermediattj 
lalres,  was  a  principal  object  with  the  British  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1777.  The  Americans,  presuming  on  this,  had 
y  attentive  to  their  security  in  that  quarter.  They 
construct  a  fort  on  Mount  Independence, 
djoining  the  strait  on  which  Ticooderoga  stands, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  that  fortress.  They  had  also  resolved  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  of  the  strait  by  cassoons,  to  be  sunk  in  the  waier,and  jouied 
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sn  as  to  servt  at  the  same  time  for  a  bridge  between  the  fortiScaliona  on  the 

east  and  west  side  of  it;  and  that  lo  prevent  the  British  from  drawino 

their  srtilraf  Id         LkG  hp       gfhlkhld 

be  obstr         — hF       '^!jl        hsi  hhhdfmlh 

called  PSwihldb  Mihddhffica 

near  the   M  h      k  R  q  w  d     bj     h         mmand 

officer  it    h    d  p  rtm       fh        nh  d         Jddm 

sary  for  h  y    f   h      d  Th      dj  ^  d 

fill  up  tl  ru  ts       d    n    U    esp  be  d  f 


}  ry 


The  B       h  r 
quences     I    f    i 

Canada.     Thj  ddhNEladppI        Ih  Ifh 

confederacy,  and  promised  themselves  ucl  bj  se  ermg  them  from  all  free 
communication  with  the  neighbour  ng  states  They  hoped,  when  this  was 
accomphshed,  to  be  able  to  surround  them  so  effectually  with  fleets  and 
armies,  and  Indian  allies,  as  to  compel  their  submission.  Animated  with 
these  expectations,  they  left  notliing  undone  which  bid  fair  for  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  plans  they  had  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  regular  troops,  British  and  German,  allotted  to  this  service,  were 
upwards  of  seven  thousand.  As  artillery  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  an  American  war,  where  numerous  inhabitants  are  to  be  driven 
out  of  woods  and  fastnesses,  this  part  of  the  service  was  particularly 
attended  to.  The  brass  train  that  was  sent  out  was  perhaps  the  finest,  and 
the  most  excellently  supplied,  both  as  to  officers  and  men,  that  had  ever 
been  allotted  to  second  the  operations  of  an  equal  force.  In  addition  ;d  the 
regulars,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Canadians  and  the  loyalists  in  the  neigh- 
bouring slates  would  add  large  reinforcements  well  calculated  for  the 
peculiar  n-:ture  of  the  service.  Arms  and  accoutrements  were  accordingly 
provided  to  supply  them.  Several  nations  of  savages  had  also  beer 
induced  to  take  up  the  hatchet  as  allies  to  his  Britannic  majesty  Not  on' 
the  humanity,  but  the  policy,  of  employing  them  wa"!  que'st  ned  in  Gre 
Britain.  The  opposers  of  it  contended  that  Indians  were  capncious,  incon- 
stant and  iniractible,  their  rapacity  insatiate,  and  their  actions  cruel  and 
bcrbarous.  At  the  same  time  their  services  were  represented  lo  be  uncer- 
tain, and  that  no  dependence  cculd  be  placed  on  their  most  solemn  engage 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zeal  of  British  mini-sters  for  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  was  so  violent  as  to  make  them,  in  their  excessive  wrath, 
forget  that  their  adversaries  were  men.  They  contended  that,  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, every  appearance  of  lenity,  by  inciting  to  disobedience,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  objects  of  punishment,  was  eventual  cruelty.  In 
their  opinion,  partial  severity  was  general  mercy ;  and  the  only  method  of 
speedily  crushing  the  rebellion  was  to  envelope  its  abettors  in  such  compli 
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cateil  distress,  as  by  rendeimg  their  a  tuation  intoleiable  would  make  them 
H\lhng  to  accept  the  proffered  blessings  of  peace  and  secuntj  1  he  sen- 
timents of  those  who  were  for  employing  Indians  agam'Jl  the  Americans 
prevailed  Presents  were  liberally  distributed  among  them  Induced  bv 
these,  and  also  by  their  innate  thirst  for  war  and  plunder,  thej  poured 
forth  their  narnors  in  such  abundance,  that  their  numbers  threatened  to  be 
an  incumbrance 

The  vast  fjrce  destmed  for  this  service  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  general  Burgoyne,  an  officer  whose  abihl  es  were  well  known, 
and  whise  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thirst  for  n'llitary  fame  could  not  be 
exceeded  He  was  supported  bj  Maj jr-general  Phihps,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  established  a  schd  reputatun  by  his  gcod  conduct  during  the  late 
war  in  Germao^,  and  b\  Major  general  Re  desel  and  Brigadier  general 
Speecht,  of  the  &■  rman  troops,  together  with  the  Bnlish  Generals  Frnzer, 
Powell,  and  Hamilton,  ill  officers  of  distinguished  merit 

The  British  also  had  undisputed  pcasession  of  the  naiigation  nf  Lake 
Champlam  The  marine  force  thereon,  with  which,  m  the  preceding 
camp'iign,  they  had  destroyed  the  American  shipping  un  the  lakes,  was 
not  only  entire,  but  unopposed 

A  considerable  force  was  left  m  Canada  for  its  internal  secnrit;,  and  Sir 
Guj  Carleton's  military  command  was  restricted  to  the  limits  r  f  that  pro- 
vince Though  the  British  mimstrj  attributed  the  preser^atirn  of  Canada 
to  his  abihties  in  1775  and  1776,  yet  by  their  arrangements  for  the  year 
1777,  he  was  only  called  upon  to  act  a  secondary  pari  in  subserviency  to 
the  grand  expedition  committed  to  General  Burgoyne.  His  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  was  conformable  to  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  Instead  of 
thwarting  or  retarding  a  service  which  was  virtually  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
he  applied  himself  to  support  and  forward  it  in  all  its  parts  with  the  same 
diligence  as  if  the  arrangements  had  been  entirely  his  own,  and  committed 
to  himself  for  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  British  for  their  projected  irruption  into  the  northwest- 
ern frontier  of  New  York,  consisted  of  two  parts.  General  Burgoyne, 
with  the  main  body,  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  with 
positive  orders,  as  has  been  said,  to  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or  at  least  so 
far  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  royal  army  from  New  York.  A  detach- 
ment was  to  ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario,  and 
from  that  quarter  to  penetrate  towards  Albany,  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk 
liver.  This  was  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger, 
and  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  British  troops,  a  regiment  of  New  York 
loyalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  a  large  body  of 
savages.  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  exerted  all  diligence  to  prosecute  in  due  lime  the  objects  of  the 
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E  proceeded  up  Lake  ChampJain,  and  land- 
ear  Crown  Point.  [June  20,  21.]  At 
place  be  met  the  Indians,  gave  them  a 
war  feast,  and  made  a  speech  to  them. 
This  was  well  calculated  to  excite  them  to 
take  part  with  the  royal  army,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  repress  their  barbarity.  He 
J  pointedly  forbade  them  to  shed  blood  when 
ii[tis,  and  commanded  that 
en,  children,  ai 
i  be  held  sacred  from  the  knife  and  the  hatchet  i 
actual  conflict.  A  reward  was  prom  d  f  p 
threatened  for  scalps,  though  perm  n      d 

those  who  were  previously  killed        f         pp 
were  not  sufficient,  as  will  appear  in  h       q     1 
The  Indians  having  decidedly  take     p       w  h  h     B 
Burgoyne  issued  a  proclamation,      lid  P      d 

inhabitants.     The  numbers  of  his  I  d        as 
their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  to    h      p    J  d        b  d 
words.     The  force  of  the  British  ar  and  fl        p    p 

part  of  the  revolted  colonies,  was     1      d   pi  j   d        ( 
Encouragement  and  employment  w       p    n: 
in  the  re-establishment  of  legal  go 
peaceable  and  industrious,  who  co  d 

calamities  of  war,  arrayed  in  thei       os 
against  those  who  should  persever 

General  Burgoyne  advanced  with  h 
[June  30.]     At  this  place  he  issued      d 
ore  a  part ;  "  The  army  embarks  to- 
services  required  on  this  expeditioi 
our  progress   occasions   may  occur  h 

nor  life,  are  to  be  regarded.     This         j 
Point  the  royal  army  proceeded  to  i  T       d      oa      C      h        pj  oach 

lo  it,  they  advanced  with  equal  caution  and  order  on  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
while  their  naval  force  kept  in  its  centre.  Within  a  few  days  they  had 
surrounded  three-fourths  of  the  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence,  and  nad  also  advanced  a  work  on  Sugar  Hill,  which  com- 
mands both,  so  far  towards  completion,  that  ;n  twenty-four  hours  it  would 
have  been  ready  to  open.  In  these  circumstances  General  St.  Clair,  the 
comman''ing  oflicer,  resolved  lo  evacuate  the  post  at  all  events;  but  cod- 
ceiving  prudeni  lo  take  the  sentiments  of  the  general  ofBcers,  he  called 
a  counci     f  war  m  the  occ;ision.     It  was  represented  to  this  council,  thai 
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iheir  whole  numbers  were  not  sufficient  to  man  one-half  of  the  works,  and 

that  as  the  whole  must  be  on  constant  duty,itwouJd  be  impossible  for  them 

h  Jfgf         jlghfm         dh-ish 

pl  Id  h        rajl      Ij  d         II     d  h        d  J         h    gh 
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p  sa      b 
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Imes  constructed  m  the  lite  «  ar  between  France  and  England,  which  looked 
towards  General  Burgojne's  encampment,  had  been  repaired  the  year  be- 
fore, and  were  in  good  order  About  the  centre  was  a  battery  of  six  guns. 
These  occupied  about  two  thirds  of  the  high  ground  from  the  strait  lo  the 
old  fori  The  remam  ni;  third  was  open,  but  some  fiecheswere  thrown  up 
for  Its  secunt}  The  old  fort  was  in  ruins,  but  some  guns  were  mounted 
on  a  ravelin  thereof,  that  looked  towards  the  lake.  There  was  also  a  bat- 
tery of  lour  guns  in  the  French  lines,  which  had  the  same  aspect.  On  the 
point  aboie  the  bridge  was  a  battery  of  four  guns,  and  on  Mount  Indepen- 
dence another  of  six  or  eight  The  f  n  that  side  was  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  battery,  and  was  f  m  ed  f  p  qu  ts.  The  defence  of  it  might 
have  employed  four  hundred  m  n    bu  mid   not  have  resisted  a  six 

pounder.  There  were  no  ba  ra  ks  w  b  n  nor  a  drop  of  water,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance.  From  he  b  e  j  a  he  point,  a  line  of  intrench- 
ment  ran  round  the  mount,  up  a  d  f  a  m  le  and  a  half  in  length.  There 
had  been  a  strong  abatis  in  f  f   1  s  I  ne  the  year  before,  but  it  had 

neen  consumed  by  fire,  as  was  al  ha  n  f  nt  of  the  French  lines.  To- 
wards the  east  of  the  mount  was  a  bl  kh  use.  Another  was  on  the  Ti- 
conderoga  side.  New  works  were  begun  on  the  mount,  but  there  was 
neither  time  nor  strength  of  hands  to  complete  them.  A  great  deal  of 
\imber  had  been  felled  between  the  east  creek  and  the  foot  of  the  mount, 
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to  retard  the  approaches  of  the  British.  All  the  redoubts  on  the  low  ground 
were  abandoned,  for  want  of  men  to  occupy  them.  These  works,  together 
with  ninety-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  large  collection  of  provisions, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

This  evacution  of  Ticonderoga  was  the  subject  of  a  serere  scrutiny, 
[July  6,]  Congress  recalled  their  general  officers  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  They  also  Dominated  two 
gentlemen  of  etijinence  in  the  law  to  assist  the  judge -advocate  in  prosecut- 
ing that  inquiry,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  collect 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges,  which  were  on  this  occasion  brought 
against  them.  General  St.  Clair,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  submitted 
to  this  innovation  in  the  mode  of  conducting  courts-martial,  but  in  behalf 
of  the  army  protested  against  its  being  drawn  into  precedent.  Charges  of 
no  less  magnitude  than  cowardice,  incapacity,  and  treachery,  were  brought 
forward  in  court  against  him,  and  believed  by  many.  The  public  mind, 
sore  with  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  and  apprehensive  of  general  distress 
lught  to  ease  itself  by  throwing  blame  on  the  general.     When  the  situa- 
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acquitted.  In  the  course  of  his  trial  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  though 
thirteen  thousand  sis  hundred  men  had  been  early  called  for  as  necessary 
to  defend  the  northern  posts,  yet  on  the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne,  the 
whole  force  collected  to  oppose  him  was  only  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-six  continentals,  and  nine  hundred  militia  badly  equipped  and 
worse  armed.  From  the  insufficiency  of  their  numbers,  they  could  not 
possess  themselves  of  Sugar  Hill,  nor  of  Mount  Hope,  though  the  former 
commanded  the  works  both  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
the  latter  was  of  great  importance  for  securing  the  communication  with 
Lake  George,  and  had  been  fortified  the  year  before  with  that  view.  To 
the  question  which  had  been  repeatedly  asked,  "Why  was  the  evacuation, 
if  really  necessary,  delayed,  till  the  Americans  were  so  nearly  surrounded, 
as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  such  valuable  stores  ?" — it  was  answered,  that 
"from  various  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  General  St.  Clair  to  gel 
early  information  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  him.  They  made  no  debar- 
kation till  they  came  to  GiJliJand's  creek,  which  is  about  forty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Ticonderogi,  and  from  this  they  speedily  reimbarked.  The 
savages,  which  thej  kept  m  Iiont,  deteried  small  reconnoitenng parties  from 
approaching  so  near  as  to  mal^e  any  discoveries  of  their  numbers.  Large 
pirties,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  not  have  been  supported 
without  risking  a  general  action,  and  that  from  the  combined  operation  of 
these  circumstances,  the  numbers  of  the  approaching  roj  al  armj  were 
effectually  concealed  from  the  garrison,  till  the  van  of  their  force  appeared 
in  full  view  before  it  "  The  retreating  army  embarked  as  much  of  their 
baggage  and  stores  as  they  had  any  prospect  of  saving,  on  board  batteaux, 
and  despatched  them  under  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys  to  Skene sborough. 
Their  main  body  took  its  route  towards  the  same  place  by  way  of  Castleton. 
The  British  were  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  than 
they  pursued  them.  General  Frazer,  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops, 
advanced  on  their  main  body.  Major-general  Reidesel  was  also  ordered, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunswick  troops,  to  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. General  Burgoyne  in  person  conducted  the  pursuit  by  water.  The 
obstructions  to  the  navigation,  not  having  been  completed,  were  soon  cut 
through.  The  two  frigates,  the  Royal  George  and  the  Inflexible,  together 
with  the  gun-boats,  having  effected  their  passage,  pursued  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  the  gun-boats  came  up  with  and  at- 
tacked the  American  galleys  near  Skenesborough  falls.  On  the  approach 
of  the  frigates  all  opposition  ceased.  Two  of  the  galleys  were  taken  and 
three  blown  up.  The  Americans  set  fire  to  their  works,  mills  and  batteaux. 
They  were  now  left  in  the  woods,  destitute  of  provisions.  In  this  forlorn 
situation  they  made  their  escape  up  Wood  creek  to  Fort  Anne.  Brigadier 
Frazer  pursued  the  retreating  Americans — came  up  with,  and  attacked 
their  rear-guard,  at  Hubbardtcn.  [Tiily  7.]     In  (he  course  of  the  engage- 
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fortune.  They  considered  their  toils  to  be  nearly  at 
within  their  grasp,  and  the  conquest  of  the  adjacent  provinces  reduced  to 
'tt  certainty.  In  Great  Britain  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  Burgoyne 
diffused  a  general  joy.  As  to  the  Americans,  the  loss  of  reputation  which 
they  sustained  in  the  opinion  of  their  European  admirers,  was  greater  than 
Iheir  loss  of  posts,  artillery  and  troops.     They  were  stigmatized  as  want- 
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ing  ihe  rpa  lution  and  abilities  of  men  in  defence  of  their  dearest  nsjnli 
Their  unqiiahfied  subjugation,  tr  unconditional  submission,  was  considered 
as  being  near  at  hand  An  opinion  was  diffused,  that  the  war  in  effect 
was  over,  or  that  the  firther  resistuice  of  the  cobnista  would  serve  onlj  to 
make  the  terms  of  their  submis'-mn  more  humih'iting  The  terror  which 
the  loss  (if  Ticonderuga  spread  throughout  the  New  England  states  ttas 
great,  but  nevertheless  no  disposition  to  purchase  safety  by  submission  ap- 
peared m  any  quarter  They  did  not  sink  under  the  apprehensions  tf 
danger,  but  acted  with  vigour  and  firmness  The  royal  army,  after  these 
successes,  continued  for  some  days  in  Skenesborough,  waiting  for  their 
tents,  baggage  and  provision.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Burgojne  put 
forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
towns  to  send  a  deputation  of  ten  or  more  persons  from  their  respective 
townships,  to  meet  Colonel  Skene  at  Castleton,  on  the  15th  of  July.  The 
troops  were  at  the  same  time  busily  employed  in  opening  a  road,  and  clear- 
ing a  creek,  to  favour  their  advance,  and  to  open  a  passage  for  the  convey- 
anc«  of  their  stcres  A  party  of  the  royal  army,  which  hid  been  left 
behind  at  Ticonderojra,  was  eauallv  industrious  in  carrjmg  gun  boats,  pn 
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ssels,  and  batteaux,  over  land,  into  Lake  George.     An  immensity 
in  every  quarter  was  necessaryt  but  animated  as  ihey  were  with 
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tbis  route,  from  an  ippiehens  on  tbit  a  retrognde  motion  on  h.is  part  would 
abate  ibe  panic  ol  the  enemj  He  hid  also  a  suspicinn  thdt  siifie  dplay 
m  ^ht  be  occasi  ned  b\  the  American  garrison  at  Fort  George,  as  in  case 
of  his  tak  ng  tlml  loute,  thej  might  aafily  contnue  to  reaist  I  the  last 
evtrem  ty  having  pen  in  their  rear  a  place  of  retreat  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  f  resumed,  that  oa  soon  as  ihcy  knew  that  the  royal  army  was 
IT  arching  in  a  direUion  that  was  likeU  to  eut  off  their  retreat,  they  would 
consult  the  r  safety  bj  a  seascnable  evacuaticn  In  addition  to  these  rea- 
•^cns  he  had  the  adiice  and  perauision  of  Colune!  Skene  That  gentle- 
nun  had  been  recommended  to  him  as  a  pers  n  prcpcrtobe  onsulted 
H  s  land  was  so  situated  thit  the  opening  ci  a  road  belneen  Fort  Edward 
and  Skenesborrugh  would  greatlj  enhance  its  value  This  cjrcumsUnce 
might  have  made  hini  moie  urgent  in  his  recommeadationb  cf  that  route 
esf  eciallj  as,  it  being  the  sh  rtest,  it  b  d  fair  f  jr  uniting  the  roj  il  interest 
with  pru  ite  convenience  The  opmion  formed  by  General  Burgojne  cf 
the  effect  of  this  direct  moven  ent  from  Skenesborous;b  to  Port  Edw  ird  on 
the  American  garrison,  was  verified  bj  the  event ,  for,  being  apprehensive 
•  f  having  the  i  retreat  cut  off  they  abandoned  Ibe  r  fort  and  burnt  their 
vessels  The  navigation  of  Lake  George  being  thereby  left  free,  provi- 
sions and  ftn  munition  were  bruuj,ht  forward  from  Fort  George  to  the  first 
na\  gable  parts  tf  Hudson  river  This  is  a  d  stance  of  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  roads  cf  difficult  pas«*ge  The  intricate  comhmatnn  of  land  and 
water  carnage,  together  w  th  the  insufficient  means  of  transportation,  and 
excessive  rains,  caused  such  dehjs,  that  al  the  eni  of  fifteen  days  there 
were  not  riore  thin  fcurdajs'  provision  brDughl  fjcward,  nor  aboie  ten 
batteaux  in  the  river  Ihc  d  ffi  ulties  of  this  coniejance,  as  well  as  of 
the  march  through  the  wilderness  htm  Sktaesborcugh  to  Fort  Edward, 
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were  encountered  and  overcome  bj  the  iLjal  arm>,  nith  a  spirit  and  a  c. 
ritj  which  could  not  be  exceeded  [July  30  ]  At  l^n^th,  after  mcredille 
fati^iie  and  labi  ur  General  Burgo-vne  ind  the  armj  under  his  command, 
reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson  r  ^er  Their  exultation  on  accom- 
plishing, ivhat  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  object  of  their  hopes,  wis 
unu&uallj  great 

While  the  Bnli'^h  were  retarded  in  their  advance  by  the  combined  diffi 
cullies  of  nature  and  art,  events  took  place  which  proved  the  wisdom  and 
proprietj  of  (he  retreat  frnm  Ticondirjga  The  army  saved  by  that 
means,  -nas  between  the  mliabitaiits  and  General  Burgjjne  This  ibaled 
the  panic  of  the  people,  and  became  a  centre  of  rendezvous  for  them  to 
repair  to  On  the  other  hand,  had  they  stood  their  grcund  it  Ticonderoga, 
they  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  eiLUts,  in  a  short  time,  either  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  or  surrendeied  themselves  piiwners  ff  war  In  either 
case,  as  General  St  Ciair  represented  in  his  eleg  mt  defence  "  Fear  and 
dismay  would  have  seized  on  the  inhabitants  from  the  filse  op  nion  that 
had  been  formed  of  the  strength  of  these  posts ,  wringing  ^nef  and  moping 
melancholy  would  have  filled  the  habitations  of  those  ohose  dearest  con- 
nections were  m  that  army,  and  a  lawless  hrst  of  ruffians,  set  loose  from 
every  social  pnnciple,  would  haie  roamed  at  laige  through  the  defence- 
less country,  nhtle  bands  of  sivages  would  hive  carried  havoc,  devas- 
lauon  and  terror  before  them  Great  pirt  of  the  state  of  New  York  must 
have  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  in  it  he  would  have  f^und  the 
means  to  prosecute  h  a  success  He  would  have  been  able  effectually  to 
have  co-operated  with  GenenI  Hjwe,  and  would  probably  soon  have 
been  in  the  same  countrj  with  him — that  country  where  the  illustrious 
■Washington,  with  in  inferior  force,  made  so  glorious  a  stand,  but  who 
must  have  been  obliged  to  retire,  if  bcth  armies  hid  come  upon  him  at 
once— or  he  might  hav  e  been  forced  to  a  general  and  decisive  action  in  un- 
favourable circumsiinces,  wheiebj  the  hopes,  the  n  w  well  founded  hopes 
of  America — of  hberty  peace  and  safetj — mi^ht  hav  e  been  cut  off  for  evtr  " 
Such,  it  was  apprehended  would  have  been  the  cfnsequence'!,  if  the 
American  northern  arn  j  htd  n  t  retreated  from  their  p  sis  at  Ticondercga 
From  the  adoption  of  that  measure  very  d  fferent  events  took  place  In  a 
few  days  after  the  evicuation  General  Schujler  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  the  late  barbarities  and  desolations 
of  the  royal  army  in  Jersej — narnm^  them  that  they  would  be  dealt  with 
as  traitors,  if  they  joined  the  British  and  requiring  them  with  their  arms 
to  repair  to  the  American  standard  Numerous  parties  were  also  empbjed 
in  bringing  off  public  stores  and  in  fellmg  trees  and  throw  ng  ob"! motions 
in  the  way  of  the  advancing  royal  army  At  first  a  un  versal  panic  inti 
midated  the  inhabitants  but  they  soon  recovered  The  laws  of  si.lf  pre 
servalion    operated    in   their  full    f  rcc    and    d  ffused  a  geneni  activity 
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through  the  adjacent  states.  The  formalities  of  convening,  drafting  and  offi- 
cering the  mihtia,  were,  in  many  instances,  dispensed  with.  Hundreds  seized 
their  firelocks  and  marched,  ou  the  gerteral  call,  without  waiting  for  the  orders 
of  their  immediate  commanders.  The  inhabitants  had  no  means  of  security, 
but  to  abandon  their  habitations  and  take  up  arms.  Every  individual  saw 
the  necessity  of  becoming  a  temporary  soldier.  The  terror  excited  by  the 
Indians,  instead  of  disposing  the  inhabitants  to  court  British  protection, 
had  a  contrary  effect.  The  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  as  well  as  its  ene- 
mies, suffered  from  their  indiscriminate  barbarities.  Among  other  instances, 
the  murder  of  Miss  McCrea  excited  a  universal  horror.  This  young  lady, 
in  the  innocence  of  youth,  and  the  bloom  of  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a 
steady  loyalist,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  British  officer,  was,  on  the 
very  day  of  her  intended  nuptials,  massacred  by  the  savage  auxiliaries 
attached  to  the  British  army.*     Occasion  was  thereby  given  to  inflame  the 


•  This,  (hough  true,  was  no  prenie diluted  barbarity.  The  circumstances  were  as  fo' 
lows :— Mr.  Jones,  ber  lover,  from  an  aniieiy  for  her  safety,  engaged  some  Indians  to 
remove  her  from  among  the  Americans,  and  promised  to  reward  the  person  who  ahotilo 
bring  her  safe  to  him,  with  a  barrel  of  mm.    Two  of  ih.   .  -^ians,  who  hod  conveyed  hot 
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populace,  and  tf  blacken  the  ro}al  cauie  Tlio  cnelt  es  i-f  the  IndiauB 
and  the  cause  in  which  they  nere  engaged,  were  associated  together,  and 
presented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants  Those  ^hcse  interest 
It  was  to  draw  forth  the  militia  m  support  of  Amencdn  independence 
strongly  expressed  their  execrations  of  the  arm^  whiih  submitted  tc 
accept  of  Indian  aid,  and  they  loudly  condeniiied  thul  government  which 
could  call  such  auxiliaries  into  a  en il  contest,  as  were  calculated  not  1 1 
subdue,  but  t  e\temLinate  a  people  whom  they  affected  to  reclaim  as  sub- 
jects Their  cruel  mode  of  warfare,  by  putting  to  death  as  well  the  "imil- 
ing  mfant  and  the  defenceless  female,  as  the  resisting  armed  man,  excited 
a  uimersal  spirit  of  resistinte  In  conjunction  with  other  circumstances, 
it  impressed  on  the  minds  Df  the  inhabitants  a  general  conviction,  that  a 
\  gorous,  determined  opposition  was  the  only  alternative  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  iheir  propertj,  their  children  and  their  wives  Gould  they  li-wn 
indulged  the  hope  of  security  ind  protection  while  they  remained  peact,- 
ablj  at  their  homes,  thej  w  uld  h<m,  found  many  excuses  for  dechning  t) 
assume  the  profession  of  soldiers,  but  when  thej  contrasted  the  dangers 
of  a  manlj  resistance  with  thrse  of  a  passive  inaction,  (hey  chose  the  for- 
ner,  as  the  least  of  two  unaioidable  mis  All  the  feeble  aii  which  the 
r  yal  army  received  from  iheir  Ind  an  auxdnrics,  wis  infinitely  oierba 
lanced  bj  the  odium  it  brought  on  their  cause  and  bj  that  determined 
spint  of  opposition  which  the  dread  of  their  savage  cruelt  es  excited 
While  danger  was  remote,  the  pressing  calls  of  Congress  and  of  the  gene 
ral  officers,  for  the  inhdb  t^nts  to  le  in  readiness  to  oppcse  a  distant  foe 
were  unavailing,  or  tardily  executed,  but  no  sorner  hid  thej  recoveied 
from  the  first  impiessnn  (f  the  central  p^n  c  than  they  turned  out  with 
unexampled  alacrity  The  owners  of  the  std  came  forward,  with  that 
ardour  which  the  love  of  dear  ccnnections  and  of  property  inspires  4n 
army  was  "peedilj  poured  f  rth  frtm  the  wcods  and  mountains  When 
thej  whc  had  begun  the  retreat  were  nearly  wasted  aw aj,  the  spirit  jf 
the  countrj  immediately  supphed  their  place  with  a  much  greater  and 
more  formidable  force  In  addition  to  these  incitements  it  was  early  con 
jectured,  that  the  rojal  army,  bj  pushing!  rwaid  would  be  so  entangled 
as  not  to  be  able  to  advance  or  retreat  on  equal  tern  s  Men  of  ab  hties 
and  of  eloquence,  irfluenced  with  this  expectatiin,  harangued  the  inhabit- 
ants in  their  several  tonuo — set  forth,  in  high  ct  louring  the  cruelties  of 
the  savage  aux  hanes  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fair  prospects  of  capturing 

somB  diataiice  on  ihe  way  to  her  intenued  hueband,  disputed  which  of  them  should  pre- 
eent  her  lo  Mr.  Jonea.  Both  were  anxious  for  the  reward.  One  of  ihem  killed  her  with 
hia  tomahawk,  to  prevem  ihe  other  from  receiving  it.  Burgoyne  obliged  the  Indians  to 
deliver  up  the  murderer,  and  threBlened  to  put  him  lo  deaih.  His  life  was  only  spared, 
upon  me  Indians  agreeing  to  terms,  which  iha  general  thought  would  be  more  efficacious 
than  DM  execution  in  prevenliiig  similar  mischiel'a. 
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ine  whole  force  of  their  enemies.     From  the  combined  influences  of  these 
causes,  the  American  army  soon  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirteen  thou- 

While  General  Burgoyne  was  forcing  his  way  down  towards  Alhany, 
Lieutenant-coJonel  St  Leger  was  co-operating  with  him  in  the  Mohawk 
country  He  had  ascended  the  river  St  Lawrence,  crossed  Lake  Ontario, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  Fort  Schu)  ler.  On  the  approach  of  this 
detachmtnt  jf  the  rc^ii  army  rAuguiil  3,]  General  Herkimer  collected 
about  eight  hun  Ired  f  the  V»  hig  m  litia  of  the  parts  adjacent,  for  the 
relief  of  the  garnson 

St  Leger  an  are  of  the  c  nsequences  of  being  attacked  in  his  trenches, 
detached  Sir  J  hn  J  hnson  with  some  Tories  and  Indians,  to  lie  in  ambush 
and  ntercept  the  advancing  militia  The  stratagem  took  effect.  The 
general  and  his  m  litia  were  surpr  sed  [^August  6,]  but  several  of  the 
Indiana  ■nere  neverthele^is  killed  by  their  fire.  A  scene  of  confusion  fol- 
lowed Some  if  Heikimer  s  men  run  off,  but  others  posted  themselves 
behind  '  gs  and  continued  to  fight  with  bravery  and  success.  The  loss  on 
the  ^ide  of  the  Americans  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  besides  the 
wounded  An  on^  the  f  rr  er  was  their  gallant  leader.  General  Herkimer. 
Several  of  their  killed  and  wounded  were  principal  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  Colonel  St.  Leger  availed  himself  of  the  terror  excited  on 
this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  by  strong  representations  of  Indian  bar- 
barity to  intimidate,  the  garrison  into  an  immediate  surrender.  He  sent 
verbal  and  written  messages,  "demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and 
stating  the  impossibility  of  their  obtaining  relief,  as  their  friends  under 
General  Herkimer  were  entirely  cut  o.j,  and  as  General  Burgoyne  had 
forced  his  way  through  the  country,  and  was  daily  receiving  the  submis- 
sion of  the  inhabitants  ;"  he  represented  "  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  soften 
the  Indians,  and  to  obtain  engagements  from  them,  that  in  case  of  an  imme- 
diate surrender  every  man  in  the  garrison  should  be  spared,"  and  particu- 
larly enlarged  on  the  circumstance,  "  that  the  Indians  were  determined,  in 
case  of  their  meeting  with  farther  opposition,  to  massacre  not  only  the  gar- 
rison, but  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  Mohawk  country."  Colonel 
Gansevort,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  replied,  "that  being  by  the  United 
States  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  garrison,  he  was  determined  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  against  all  enemies  whatever,  without  any 
concern  for  the  consequences  of  doing  his  duty." 

It  being  resolved,  maugre  the  threats  of  Indian  barbarities,  to  defend  the 
fort — ^Lie  a  tenant-colonel  Willet  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant 
Stockwell,  to  give  information  to  iheir  fellow-citizens  of  the  state  of  th' 
garrison.  These  two  adventurous  officers  passed  by  night  through  the 
besiegers'  works,  and  at  the  hazard  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  savages, 
and  suHering  from  them  the  severity  of  torture,  made  their  way  for  fiftv 
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milea  through  dangers  and  difficultiei  n  order  to  procure  relief  fcr  their 
besieged  a's'^ociates  In  the  me-m  lime  the  Br  t  sh  c-irned  on  their  opera 
tions  with  such  industrj  that  in  less  than  three  neeks  they  had  advanced 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  tl  e  fort 

The  hraie  garrison  n  its  hour  of  danger  was  n  t  f  rgotten  General 
Arnold  with  a  brigade  of  continental  troops  had  been  previously  detached 
by  General  Sehuj  ler  for  their  relief  and  was  then  near  at  hand  Mr 
Tost  Schuyler  who  had  been  taken  up  bj  the  An  encaiis  on  susp  ci  n  cf 
his  bemg  a  spy  was  prom  sed  h  »  life  aid  h  s  estate  on  consideration  thit 
he  should  ^o  on  and  ahrm  the  Ir  d  ins  w  th  such  represental  ons  of  (he 
numbers  marching  aganst  them  is  mould  occasi  n  ihcir  retreat  He  m 
mediately  proceeded  to  the  can-p  f  the  Ind  ans  and  being  able  to  c  n^ir&e 
in  their  ow  n  language  inf  r  t  ed  them  that  \a  t  nun  bers  of  host  le  Ai  le 
iicans  were  near  at  hand  The\  were  thorou^hlj  Ir  ^htened  and  deter 
mined  to  go  off  St  Lejrer  used  everj  art  to  retain  thun  but  nothing 
could  change  the  r  deten  ination  It  is  tl  e  chdractenst  C  of  these  people 
on  a  reverse  of  fortune  o  betray  irrtsclution  and  a  total  want  of  that  con 
stancy  wh  ch  la  neces'arj  to  struggle  for  a  length  of  time  with  diffii-ulties 
They  had  found  the  fcrt  stronger  and  belter  defended  than  was  expected 
Thty  had  lost  several  head  men  in  their  engagement  with  &  neral  Herki 
mer  and  had  g  tten  no  plunder  These  circumstances  added  to  the  cer 
tamty  of  the  approach  cf  a  re  nf  rcement  to  their  ad  ersariea  which  they 
beheved  to  be  much  ^realer  than  it  really  was  made  them  quite  mlrict 
able  Part  of  them  in'Jtanllj  decan  ped  and  tie  remainder  threatened  to 
fUow  if  the  Bntsh  did  not  im me d  ate ly  retreat  This  neasure  was 
adopted  and  the  siege  ra  sed  From  the  dis  rder  occaa  oned  bj  the  [  re 
cip  tancy  of  the  Ind  a  «  the  tent  and  much  of  tne  artillery  and  st  res  f 
the  besiegers  [4uguBt  ii  }  fell  into  the  hands  of  tl  e  garrison  The  d  s 
contented  savages,  exasperated  by  their  ill-fortune,  are  said,  on  their  retreat, 
to  have  robbed  their  British  associates  of  their  baggage  and  provisions. 

While  the  fate  of  Fort  Schuyler  was  in  suspense,  it  occurred  to  General 
Burgoyne,  on  hearing  of  its  being  besieged,  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  move 
ment  forward  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence.  As  the  principal  force 
of  his  adversaries  was  in  front  between  him  and  Albany,  he  hoped  by 
advancing  on  them,  to  reduce  (hem  to  the  necessity  of  fighting,  or  of 
retreating  out  of  his  way  to  New  England.  Had  they,  to  avoid  an  attack, 
retreated  up  the  Mohawk  river,  they  would,  in  case  of  St,  Leger's  success, 
have  put  themselves  between  two  fires.  Had  they  retreated  to  Albany,  it 
was  supposed  their  situation  would  have  been  worse,  as  a  co-operation  from 
New  York  was  expected.  Besides,  in  case  of  that  movement,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  given  for  a  junction  of  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger. 
To  have  retired  from  the  scene  of  action  by  filing  off  for  New  England, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  opening  left  for  their  escape.     With  such  views. 
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on  the  same  day,  bul  m  t  till  the  action  was  over.  Instead  of  meeting 
his  friends,  as  he  expected,  he  found  himself  briskly  atlaclied.  This  was 
begun  by  Colonel  Warner,  /who,  with  his  continental  regiment,  wtich 
having  been  sent  for  from  Manchester,  came  opportunely  at  this  time,)  and 
was  well  supported  by  Stark's  miUtia,  which  had  just  defeated  the  parly 
commanded  by  Colonel  Baum.  Ereyman's  troops,  though  fatigued  with 
their  preceding  march,  behaved  with  great  resolution,  but  were  at  lenglii 
Tompelled  to  abandon  their  artillery  and  retreat.  In  these  two  actions  the 
Americans  took  four  brass  field-pieces,  twelve  brass  drums,  two  hundred 
«nd  fifty  dragoon  swords,  four  ammunition  wagons,  and  about  seven  huii 
dred  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  inclusive  of  their  wounded, 
was  about  one  hundred  men.  Congress  resolved,  "that  their  thanks  be 
presented  to  General  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  officers 
and  troops  under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successful  attack  upon 
and  signal  victory  over  the  enemy  in  their  lines  al  Bennington  ;  and  also, 
that  Brigadier  Surk  be  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the 
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United  Stales."  Never  were  thanks  more  deservedly  bestowed.  The 
overthrow  of  these  delachments  was  the  first  Jink  in  a  grati  chain  of 
causes,  which  finally  drew  down  ruin  on  the  whole  royal  army.  The 
confidence  with  which  the  Americans  were  inspired,  on  finding  themselves 
able  to  defeat  regular  troops,  produced  surprising  effects.  It  animated 
ihsir  exertions,  and  filled  them  with  expectations  of  farther  successes. 

The  conduct  of  John  Langdon,  a  merchant  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
devoted  his  fortune  fo  the  raising  of  troops  and  supplies  for  General  Stark, 
should  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington. 

That  military  pride,  which  is  the  sou]  of  an  army,  was  nurtured  by  the 
captured  artillery,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  In  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Americans,  was  the  depression  of  their  adversaries.  Ac- 
customed  to  success,  as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, they  felt  unusual  mortification  from  this  unexpected  check.  Though 
h  did  not  diminish  their  courage,  it  abated  their  confidence.  It  is  not  easy 
e  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  resulted  irj  I'.o  royul 
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annj',  from  the  failure  of  their  expedition  to  Bennington.  Tliese  were  so 
extensive,  that  their  loss  of  men  was  the  least  considerable.  It  deranged 
every  plan  for  pushing  the  advantages  which  had  been  previously  obtained. 
Among  other  embarrassments,  it  reduced  General  Burgoyne  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  halting  till  he  brought  forward  supplies  from  Fort  George,  or  of 
advancing  without  them  at  the  risk  of  being  starved.  The  former  being 
adopted,  the  royal  army  was  detained  from  August  Ifllh  to  September  13th. 
This  unavoidable  delay  gave  lime  and  opportunity  for  the  Americans  to 
collect  in  great  numbers. 

The  defeat  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Eaum  was  the  first  event  which  for  a 
long  time  had  taken  place  in  favour  of  the  American  northern  anny.  From 
December  1775,  it  had  experienced  one  misfortune  treading  on  the  heels 
of  another,  and  defeat  succeeding  defeat.  Every  movement  had  been 
either  retreating  or  evacuating.  The  subsequent  transactions  present  a 
remarkable  contrast.  Fortune,  which  previous  to  the  battle  of  Benningi.-ii 
had  not  for  a  moment  quitted  the  British  standard,  seemed,  after  that  event, 
as  if  she  had  totally  deserted  it,  and  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  the  Americans  had  fallen  back 
from  one  place  to  another,  till  thej  at  last  fiiL.ed  at  Vanshaick's  Island. 
Soon  after  this  retreating  system  was  adopted,  Congress  recalled  their 
general  officers,  and  put  General  Gates  at  the  head  of  their  northern  army. 
His  arrnal  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mihtia,  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at  Bennington,  collected  in  great 
numbers  to  his  standaid.  They  soon  began  to  be  animated  with  a  hope 
of  capturing  the  whole  British  army.  A  spirit  of  adventure  burst  forth  in 
many  diflerent  points  of  direction.  While  General  Burgoyne  was  urging 
his  preparations  for  advancing  towards  Albany,  an  enterprise  was  under- 
taken by  General  Lincoln  to  recover  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  posts  in 
the  rear  of  the  royal  army.  He  detached  Colonel  Brown  with  five  hun- 
dred men  to  the  landing  at  Lake  George.  The  colonel  conducted  hia 
operations  with  so  much  address,  that  he  surprised  all  the  outposts  between 
the  landing  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  and  the  body  of  the  fortress 
at  Ticonderoga.  He  also  took  iMount  Defiance  and  Mount  Hope,  the 
French  lines,  and  a  block-house,  two  hundred  batteaux,  several  gun-boats, 
and  an  armed  sloop,  together  with  two  hundred  and  nmety  prisoners,  and 
at  the  same  time  released  one  hundred  Americans.  His  own  loss  war- 
trifling.  Colonel  Brown  and  Colonel  Johnson,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
detached  with  five  hundred  men,  to  attempt  Mount  Independence,  on  exa- 
mination, found  that  the  reduction  of  either  that  post  or  of  Ticonderoga, 
was  beyond  their  ability.  When  the  necessary  stores  for  thirty  days'  sub- 
sistence were  brought  forward  from  Lake  George,  General  Burgoyne  gave 
up  all  communication  with  the  magazines  in  his  rear,  and  crossed  Hudson 
river,  Sept.  13  and  14.     This  movement  was  the  subject  of  much  discna- 
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fixeO  in  his  resolution  to  hold  his  present  position  tiJl  the  13lh  of  October, 
in  the  hopes  of  favorable  events.  The  reasonable  expectation  of  a  diversion 
from  New  York,  founded  on  this  intelligence,  made  it  disgraceful  to  retreat, 
and  at  the  same  time  nnproper  to  urge  offensive  operations.  In  this  posture 
of  affairs,  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  expectation  of  the  promised 
co-operation  from  New  York,  became  necessary.  In  the  mean  time  the 
provisions  of  the  royal  army  were  lessening,  and  the  animation  and  num- 
bers of  the  American  army  increasing.  The  New  England  people  were 
fully  sensible  that  their  all  was  at  s    k         d       !        m  g    n     h 

by  vigorous  exertions,  Burgoyne  i      H  I  gl  d   ha  1  d 

would  be  unavoidable      Every  m  d     h  f   h    B       h 

army  more  critical      From  the  u        lajf  S  ^     ^         It' 

General  Burgojne  lessened  the  s  Id  p  [t)         ]     Th    1    h 

of  October,  the  term  till  which  th        yi        jhdgd  f        d 

from  New  York,  was  fast  approaching,  and  no  intell  f   h  d 

co-operatinn  had  arrived     In  this  alarming  situation  gf*    P    1 

to  make  a  movement  to  the  left  of  the  Americans  Th  d}  f  p 
employed  for  this  purpose  consisted  of  fifteen  hund    d    I       n  m  d 

was  commanded  by  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phihps,  R    d      1        d  F 
As  they  advanced,  they  were  checked  by  a  sudden      d  mp  k 

but  Major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  British  g        d  u  d 

with  great  firmness.    The  Americans  extended  iheir  k    I    g  h   «h  I 

front  of  the  German  troops  who  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers, 
and  the>  also  marched  a  large  bodj  round  their  flitik  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  r  retreat  To  oppo'ie  th  s  hold  enterprise  the  Brit  -^h  light  infantry, 
w  th  a  part  of  the  24th  reg  ment  were  directed  to  f^rm  a  second  I  le  and 
to  c  ^er  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  the  camp  In  the  mean  time  the 
Americans  pushed  forward  a  fiesh  and  -strong  reinfjrcement  to  renew  the 
iction  on  Burg  yne  s  left  That  part  of  his  armj  was  obhged  t  gne  way 
but  the  1  ght  infantry  and  34  h  regiment  bj  a  quick  movement  came  to  its 
succjur  and  sved  it  from  tctal  ru  n  The  Br  tihh  !in  s  be  ng  exposed  to 
griat  danger  the  troops  which  were  neariat  to  them  returned  f)r  their  de 
fence  Gmeral  Arn  Id  with  a  br  gade  of  conl  nental  tro  ps  pushed  fur 
the  w  rks  pos>!essed  bj  Lord  Balcarras  at  the  head  of  tie  Bntish  light 
infdntry  but  the  br  gade  haiing  an  abaitis  to  cro'is,  and  many  other  ob- 
structions to  surmount  was  c  mpelled  to  ret  re  Arnold  left  this  brigade, 
and  came  to  Jickson  s  regiment  which  he  ordered  instantlj  tj  advance, 
and  attack  the  hnes  and  red  ubt  in  the  r  front  wh  ch  were  defended  by 
Lieutenant  colonel  Breyman  at  the  htad  f  the  dermin  grenadiers  The 
assiilanls  pushed  on  w  th  rapidity  and  carr<,d  the  works  Arnold  was 
one  of  the  first  who  entered  them  L  eutenant-colonel  Breyman  was 
killi  I  The  troops  commanded  by  him  ret  red  firing  They  gained  their 
lenis  ah  ut  thirty  or  forty  jards  from  their  works  lut  on  find  i  g  thdi  th« 
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asbault  was  general,  they  gave  one  fire,  after  which  '.ome  rttreaied  to  tha 
British  camp,  but  others  threw  down  their  arms  The  night  put  an  end 
to  the  action 

This  day  was  fatal  to  m^nj  brave  men  The  British  officers  "sufrtrii 
more  than  their  common  prcportion  Aming  their  slam  Gineral  Fiazcr, 
on  accjunt  of  his  diotingmihed  n-erit,  was  the  suhji.ct  of  particular  regret. 
Sir  James  Clark,  Eurgtjnes  addt-camp  was  mcrtally  nrunled  The 
general  himself  had  a  narrow  escaje,  a  shit  passed  thrcugh  his  liat,  and 
another  through  his  wa  "stcoat  Mnjcrs  W  illiams  and  Ackland  weie  taken, 
and  the  latter  was  wounded  The  1  ss  ol  the  Americans  was  ini  nsider- 
ahle,  but  General  Arnold,  to  whose  impetuosity  they  were  much  indebted 
for  the  success  of  the  day,  was  among  their  wounded  They  to  k  mrre 
than  two  hundred  prisoners,  besides  nine  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  the 
encampment  of  a  German  brigade  with  all  their  equipage 

The  rcjal  troops  were  under  anna  the  whole  of  the  ne\t  day  in  expect »- 
ticn  of  another  actitn,  but  nothing  more  than  skirmishes  took  plare  At 
this  time.  General  Line  iln,  when  reconnoitering,  received  a  danger  us 
wound  an  event  which  was  gieatlj  regretted,  as  he  possessed  much  of 
the  esteem  and  confidence  if  the  American  army 

The  pos  tion  of  the  Bi  tish  arni  \ ,  after  the  action  of  the  7th,  w  as  so 
dangerous,  that  an  immediate  and  toul  change  became  necessary  This 
hazardous  measure  was  executed  withcut  loss  or  disorder  The  British 
camp,  with  all  its  appurtenances  was  removed  m  the  course  of  a  single 
night  The  American  general  n  w  saw  a  fair  prospect  of  overcoming  the 
army  oppise^  tc  him,  without  exposing  h  s  own  to  the  danger  of  anjther 
tattle  His  measures  were  thereftre  pr  ncipallj  calculated  to  cut  tfT  their 
retreat  and  prevent  their  receiving  anv  fuithtr  supphes 

While  General  Burgoyne  was  pushing  on  towards  Allan\  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  rebeve  him  was  made  by  the  British  commander  in  New 
York,  For  this  purpose.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  conducted  an  expedition  up 
Hudson  river.  This  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  suitable  naval  force.  After  making  many  feints,  he 
landed  at  Stoney  Point,  and  marched  over  the  mountains  to  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, and  attacked  the  different  redoubts.  The  garrison,  commanded 
by  Governor  Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance. But  as  the  post  had  been  designed  principally  to  prevent  the  pass- 
ing of  ships,  the  works  on  the  land  side  were  incomplete  and  untenable. 
When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  British  entered  the  fort  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. The  loss  on  neither  side  was  great.  Governor  Clinton,  General 
James  Clinton,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  men,  effected  their  escape 
under  cover  of  the  thick  smoke  and  darkness  that  suddenly  prevailed. 

The  reduction  of  this  post  furnished  the  British  with  an  opportunity  for 
opening  a  passage  up  the  North  Kiver,  but  instead  of  pushing  forward  to 
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had  left  the  town  without  making  any  resistance.  [Oct.  13.]  Chanty  wpuld 
lead  OS  to  suppose  that  these  devastations  were  designed  to  answer  military 
purposes.  Their  authors  might  have  hoped  to  divert  the  attention  of 
General  Gates,  and  thus  indirectly  relieve  General  Burgoyne,  hut  if  this 
was  intended  the  artifice  did  not  take  etTect.  The  preservation  of  property 
was  with  the  Americans  only  a  secondary  object.  The  capturing  of  Burgoyne 
promised  such  important  consequences,  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  other 
consideration  to  interfere  with  it.  General  Gates  did  net  make  a  single 
mnvement  that  lessened  the  probability  of  effecting  his  granu  purpose.    Ha 
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force,  amounting  to  three  thmsind  men  might  not  only  haie  reached 
Albany,  but  General  Gates's  encampment  before  the  I3th,  the  day  till  which 
Burgoyne  had  agreed  to  wa  t  for  aid  from  New  York.  While  the  British 
were  doing  mischief  to  individuals  without  serving  the  cause  of  their  royal 
master,  it  seems  ashghhj         hbyphgf  db.  1 
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Lake  George,  General  Bgj  dddtahm         ffi  h 

strong  escort  of  British  and  provincials,  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open  the 
road  leading  thither.  Part  of  the  escort  was  withdrawn  on  o:her  duty,  and 
the  remainder,  on  a  slight  attack  of  an  inconsiderable  party  of  Americans, 
ran  away.  The  workmen,  thus  left  without  support,  were  unable  to  effect 
the  business  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  The  only  practicable  route  of 
retreat,  which  now  remained,  was  by  a  night  march  to  Fort  Edward.  Be- 
ore  this  attempt  couJd  be  made,  scouts  returned  with  intelligence  that  the 
Americans  were  intrenched  to  those  fords  on  the  Hudson  river  over 
which  it  was  proposed  to  pass,  and  that  they  were  also  in  force  on  the 
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High  ground  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George.  They  had  at  tlie 
«ame  tirno  parties  down  the  whole  shore  and  posts,  so  near  as  to  observe 
every  motion  of  the  royal  army.  Their  position  extended  nearly  round  the 
British,  and  was  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  a  great  measure  secured 
from  attacks.  The  royal  army  could  not  stand  its  ground  where  it  was, 
from  the  want  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  nor  could  it 
advance  towards  Albany,  without  attacking  a  force  greatly  superior  in 
number  ;  nor  could  it  retreat  without  making  good  its  way  over  a  river  in 
face  of  a  strong  party  advantageously  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  In  case 
of  either  attempt,  the  Americans  were  so  near  as  to  discover  every  move- 
ment, and  by  means  of  their  bridge  could  bring  their  whole  force  to 
operate. 

Truly  distressing  was  the  condition  of  the  royal  army.  Abandoned  in 
the  moat  critical  moment  by  their  Indian  allies— unsupported  by  their 
brethren  in  New  York— weakened  by  the  timidity  and  desertion  of  the 
Canadians worn  down  by  a  series  of  incessant  efforts,  and  greatly  re- 
duced in  their  numbers  by  repeated  battles,  they  were  invested  by  an  army 
nearly  three  limes  their  number,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat,  or  of  re- 
plenishing their  exhausted  stock  of  provisions.  A  continual  cannonade 
I  euaded  their  camp,  and  rifle  and  grape-shot  fell  in  many  parts  of  their 
lines      They  nevertheless  retained  a  great  share  of  fortitude. 

In  the  mein  time  the  American  army  was  hourly  increasing.  Volun- 
teer, came  m  from  all  quarters,  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying 
or  capturing  those  whom  they  considered  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies. 
The  13th  of  October  at  length  arrived.  The  day  was  spent  in  anxious 
expectation  of  its  producing  something  of  consequence.  But  as  no  pros- 
pect of  assistance  appeared,  and  their  provisions  were  neariy  expended,  the 
hope  of  receiving  any  in  due  time  for  their  relief  could  not  reasonably  be 
further  indulged.  General  Eurgoyne  thought  proper,  in  the  evening,  to 
take  an  account  of  the  provisions  left.  It  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  a  scanty  subsistence  for  three  days.  In  this 
state  of  distress,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  made  so  general, 
as  to  comprehend  both  the  ii eld-officers  and  the  captains.  Their  unanimous 
opinion  was,  that  their  present  situation  justified  a  capitulation  on  honour- 
able terms.  A  messenger  was  therefore  despatched  to  begin  this  business. 
General  Gates  in  the  first  instance  demanded,  that  the  royal  array  should 
surrender  prisoners  of  war.  He  also  proposed  that  the  British  should 
ground  their  arms.  But  General  Burgoyne  replied,  "  This  article  is  inad- 
r>issible  In  every  extremity  ; — sooner  than  this  army  wiU  consent  to  ground 
their  arms  in  their  encampment,  they  will  rush  on  the  enemy,  determined 
10  take  no  quarter."  After  various  messages,  a  convention  was  settled,  by 
which  it  was  substantially  stipulated  as  follows  :  The  troops  under  General 
Burgoyne,  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the   honours  nf  war,  and  the 
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The 


artillery  of  the  intrenchmenta  to  the  verge  of  the  river,  where  t 
and  artiJlery  are  to  be  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  c 
from  their  own  officers.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under 
Lieutenant-general  Burg-oyne  to  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  serv- 
ing again  in  North  America  during  the  present  contest,  and  the  port  of 
Boston  to  be  assigned  for  the  entry  of  the  transports  to  receive  the  troops 
whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order.  The  army  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Burgoyne  to  march  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  easiest  route,  and 
to  be  quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possible,  to  1 
troops  to  be  provided  with  provision  by  General  Gates's  orderi 
rate  of  rations  as  the  troops  of  his  own  army.  All  officers  t 
carriages,  hat-horses,  and  no  baggage  to  be  raoleste 
officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  he  se 
their  men.  The  officers  to  be  quartered  according  to  thei 
corps  whatever  of  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne's  anny  to  be  included  in 
the  above  articles.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  lo  the  Canadian 
establishment,  and  other  followers  of  the  army,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Canada — to  be  conducted  to  the  first  British  post  on  Lake  George,  and 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  as  the  other  troops,  and  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  contest.  Passports  to  be 
granted  to  three  officers,  to  carry  d:=spatches  to  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Guy 


0  retain  thei 


rated  from 
rank.     All 
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Carlelon,  and  to  Great  Britain.  Tie  oiRcevs  to  be  admitted  on  their  ^larole, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side  arms.  Such  were  the  emharraas- 
menis  of  the  rojal  armj,  mcapable  of  subsistrng  where  it  was,  or  of  mak- 
ing its  way  to  a  better  situatiun,  that  these  terms  were  rather  more  favour- 
able than  they  hid  a  neht  to  expect  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not 
have  been  prudtnt  fjr  the  Amei  can  genenl  it  the  heid  of  his  army, 
which,  though  nune'ous,  conhi'sttd  miatly  ol  mihtia  or  rew  levies,  to 
have  provoked  the  de&|  air  of  even  an  inferior  number  of  brave,  disciplined, 
regular  troops.  &ent,rdl  Gates  rightlj  judged  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
his  advantages  was  to  use  them  with  moderation  So  n  after  the  conven- 
tion was  signed,  the  AmtricaiiB  marched  into  their  hnes,  and  were  kept 
there  till  the  royal  army  had  deposited  their  arn  s  at  tt  e  place  appointed. 
The  delicacy  with  which  this  busmphs  was  conducted,  rellected  the  highest 
honour  on  the  Amencjn  general.  Nor  did  the  politeness  of  Gates  end 
here.  Every  circumstance  was  withheld,  that  could  constitute  a  triumph 
in  the  American  army  Thf  captive  general  was  received  by  his  conqueror 
with  respect  and  kmdness.  A  number  of  the  principal  ofHcers  of  both 
armies  mot  at  General  Gates's  quarters,  and  for  a  while  seemed  to  forget  in 
social  and  convivial  pleasures  that  they  had  been  enemies.  The  conduct 
of  Gieiieral  Burgoyne  in  this  interview  with  General  Gates  was  truly  dig- 
nified, and  the  historian  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  victorious,  or  the  fortitude  of  the  vanquished  genera!. 

The  British  troops  partook  liberally  of  the  plenty  that  reigned  in  the 


American  army.     It 

;vas  the  more  acceptable  to  them, as  they  we 

re  desti- 

lute  of  bread  and  flou 

,  and  had  only  as  much  meat  left  as  was 

ufficieni 

for  a  day's  su'-sistence 

By  the  convention 

A'hich  has  been  mentioned,  five  thousand  se 

en  hun- 

died  and  ninety  men 

vere  surrendered  prisoners.     The  sick  and 

vounded 

left  in  camp,  when  the  British  retreated  to  Saratoga,  together  with  the 
numbers  of  the  British,  German,  and  Canadian  troops,  who  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken,  and  who  had  deserted  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition, were  reckoned  to  be  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
The  whole  royal  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  probably  about  ten  thou- 
sand. The  stores  which  the  Americans  acquired  were  considerable.  The 
captured  artillery  consisted  of  thirty-five  brass  field-pieces.  There  were 
also  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  and  a  variety  of 
other  useful  and  much-wanted  articles,  which  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
continentals  in  General  Gates's  army  were  nine  thousand  and  ninety-three, 
the  militia  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  but  of  the  former 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  were  sick  or  on  furlough,  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  tatter  were  in  the  same  situation.  The  num- 
b  'r  of  the  militia  was  constantly  fluctuating. 

The  general  exultation  of  the  Americans,  on  receiving  the  agreeable  'n- 
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of  success  m  eslabhsbing  ibeir  independence,  but  henceforward  iheir  lan- 
guage was,  "That  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  their  present  struggle, 
they  were  for  ever  lost  to  Great  Britain."  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The 
eclat  of  capturing  a  large  army  of  British  and  German  regular  troops  soon 
procured  them  powerful  friends  in  Europe. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  troops  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Burgoyne,  they  were  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  On  their 
arrival  they  were  quartered  in  the  barracks  on  Winter  and  Prospect  hills. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  proper  resolutions  for  procur- 
ing suitjible  accommodations  for  the  prisoners ;  but  from  the  general  unwil- 
lingness of  the  people  to  oblige  tbera,  and  from  the  feebleness  of  thai 
authcrity  which  the  repubJican  rnlers  bad  al  that  lime  over  the  property 
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«f  ther  ftUaw  cit  zcn-;  t  w^s  nj  ^  Ht  to  provide  immedidtely  'or  so 
large  a  nui  lier  of  officers  and  sold  er  m  'uch  a  manner  as  their  ctnveni 
ence  requ  red  or  as  ft  m  the  articles  of  convention  they  -night  reasonably 
exi  ect  The  officers  remonstrated  to  General  Burgojnt  that  si't  or  seven 
of  them  were  crowded  together  n  one  room  without  any  regird  to  th  ir 
nsppctue  ranks  in  viclaticn  of  the  7th  article  of  the  convention  Gem, 
nj  Burg  jne  on  the  14th  f  No\tmber  forwarded  this  account  to  General 
Gates  -It  d  added  the  puhl  c  faith  is  broken  This  Ipttir  be  ng  la  d 
before  C  ngress  (rave  an  aj^rm  It  corroborated  an  apprehension  pre 
vicus'y  entertained  that  the  captured  troops  on  their  embarkation  would 
make  a  juncti  n  w  th  tht  British  garnoonf,  n  America  The  declaration 
of  the  general  that  the  puhhc  faith  was  broken  w  hile  m  the  power  of 
Congress  was  considered  hj  them  as  destroy  ng  the  security  which  they 
befjre  had  n  h  s  pers  nal  h  n  ur  for  in  every  ev  nt  1  e  might  adduce  h  3 
previous  n  t  ce  to  justify  his  future  conduct  They  therefore  res  Ived 
'  That  the  embarkati  n  of  Lieuterant  general  Burg  ^ne  and  the  traops 
under  his  commai  d  be  pcstponed  till  adLstnct  and  e\j.lict  ratification 
of  the  convention  rf  Saratoga  be  properlj  notified  by  the  court  if  Great 
Britain  to*  wgress  General  Burgoyne  etplaiaed  the  intention  and  con 
stnicti  n  of  the  passage  objected  to  in  h  s  letter  and  pledged  hiu  aelf  that 
his  officers  would  jo  n  with  him  in  signing  any  instrument  that  mi^ht  be 
thought  necessirj  for  confirm  nj  the  cnniention  but  C  HTess  would  not 
recede  from  their  resolution,  fhoy  alleged,  that  it  had  been  often  asserted 
by  their  adversaries,  that  "  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  rebels,"  and  that 
therefore  they  would  be  deficient  in  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, if  they  did  not  require  an  authentic  ratification  of  the  convention 
by  national  authority,  before  they  parted  with  the  captured  troops.  They 
urged  farther,  that  by  '.he  law  of  nations,  a  compact  broken  in  one  article, 
was  no  longer  binding  in  any  other.  They  made  a  distinction  between 
the  suspension  and  uhrogation  of  the  conven  d  all      d    h  d 

to  suspect  an  intention  to  violate  it  was  a  ju     fj  f  P     d    g 

hs  execution  on  their  part,  till  it  was  properlj  f  d  T  d  d  ra 
fication,  if  Great  Britain  was  seriously  disp      d         h  gh 

have  been  obtained  in  a  few  months,  and  C     g  f       ly  d    1      d 

themselves  willing  to  carry  it  into  full  effect,  h  y  d 

of  its  observance  by  proper  authority  on  the     h        d 

About  eight  months  after,  certain  royal  m  wh  ffi     1 

functions  shall  he  hereafter  explained,  made  a     q  p        g  h  se 

troops — ofiered  to  ratify  the  convention,  and      q       d  n  f      h 

embarkation.  On  inquiry  if  was  found,  that  hjhdn  uh  y  d 
any  thing  in  the  n.rj'ci  which  would  be  bt  ga  j  n  G  B  lain 
Congress  therefore  T.>.'dved,  "  that  no  ratifica  f    h  n         wh    h 

may  re  tendered  in  'f.nsequence  of  powers  wh    hi  h   h     ca     by 
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ccfislructicn  and  imp!  rit  n  or  ^(h  ch  mij  subject  whatever  s  transacted 
relative  to  it,  lothe  future  appr  bati  n  or  d  sapprobation  of  tJie  parlian  ent 
of  Great  Britain,  can  be  accepted  bj  Congress 

Till  the  capture  of  Burgoj  lie  the  powers  of  Europe  nere  onlj  -si  cctat  rs 
of  the  war  between  Great  Brta  n  and  her  late  colonies  but  soon  after  that 
event  they  were  drawn  n  to  be  parties  In  e^erv  per  od  of  the  contro 
versy,  the  claims  of  the  Amer  cani  v,  ere  patronised  by  "iundry  respectable 
foreigners.  The  letters,  addresses,  and  other  public  acts  of  Congress,  were 
admired  by  many  who  had  no  personal  interest  ia  the  contest.  Liberty  is 
BO  evidently  the  undoubted  right  of  ftiankind,  that  even  they  who  never 
possessed  it  feel  the  propriety  of  contending  for  it,  and  whenever  a  people 
take  up  arms  either  to  defend  or  to  recover  it,  they  are  sure  of  meeting 
with  encouragement  or  good  wishes  from  the  friends  of  humanity  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  and  the  subse- 
quent campaigns,  was  Baron  Frederick  WiHiam  Steuben,  a  Prussian 
officer,  who  served  many  years  in  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederick,  was 
one  of  his  aids,  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  arrived  in 
New  Hampshire  from  IVIarseilles  in  November,  1777,  with  strong  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  He  claimed  no  rank,  and  only  requested  per- 
mission to  render  as  a  volunteer  what  services  lie  could  to  the  An:erican 
army.     He  Vt-as  soon  appointi'd  to  the  office  of  inspector-general,  and  hfl 
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e«taMished  a  uniform  sy'lem  of  manauvres  ,  and  by  his  skill  and  perse 
vering  industry,  effected,  during  the  cootinuance  of  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge,  a  most  important  improvement  in  all  ranl.s  of  the  army.  He  was 
a  rolunteer  in  the  action  of  Monmotitli,  and  commanded  in  the  trenches  of 
Yorktown  on  the  day  which  concluded  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 

During^  his  command,  Lord  Cornwalhs  made  his  oierture  for  capitula- 
tion. The  proposals  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  negotiation  progressed. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafajette,  whose  turn  it  was  next  to  mount  guard  in  thp 
trenches,  marched  to  relieie  the  baron,  who,  to  his  astonishment,  refused 
to  be  relieved.  He  informed  General  de  Lafayette  that  the  custom  of  the 
European  war  was  in  his  favour,  and  that  it  was  a  point  of  hunour  which 
le  could  neither  give  up  for  himsblf  nnr  deprne  his  troops  of,  that  the 
offer  to  capitulate  had  been  made  during  his  guard,  and  that  in  the  trenches 
he  would  remain  until  the  capitulation  was  signed  or  hostilities  commenced. 
The  marquis  immediately  galloped  to  head-quarters  :  General  Washington 
decided  in  favour  of  the  baron,  to  the  joy  of  the  one,  and  to  the  mortification 
of  the  other  of  those  brave  and  valuable  men.  The  baron  remained  till 
the  business  was  finished.  After  the  peace,  the  baron  retired  to  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  slate  of  New  Jersey  had  given  him  a 
small  improved  farm ;  and  the  state  of  New  York  gave  him  a  tract  of  six- 
teen thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

The  baron  died  at  Steubenville,  New  York,  November  28,  1794,  aged 
six^y-one  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  virtuous 
citizen  ;  of  extensive  knowledge  and  sound  judgment. 
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news  B 

rrived 

in  London  of 

aratoga 
ut  any 

and 
paitici. 

vas  whispered 
krs.     This,  it 

N  the  3d  of  December  the 

Burgoyne's  surrender  at  S 

t  about   town,  though  withoi 

i  concluded,  must  drive  ministers  from  thei 
;  make  room  for  those  who  had  been  so  long  a 
loudly  struggling  for  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  afler- 
n,  Colonel  Barre  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  severii  and  solemn  countenance,  but  hardly,  as  we  believe,  with  sadness 
if  heart,  and  asked  Lord  George  Germaine  what  news  he  had  received  by 
his  last  expresses  from  Quebec  ;  and  called  upon  him  to  tell  him,  upon  his 
word  of  honour,  what  had  become  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  brave 
army.  The  haughty  secretary  was  constrained  to  c  nfess  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  unhappy  intelligence  ;  adding,  however  that  it  was  not  official, 
and  had  not  yet  been  authenticated.  It  had  been  brought  he  said,  by  ex- 
press from  Quebec,  where  it  had  been  received  from  Ticonderoga,  to  which 
place  it  had  been  carried  by  the  reports  of  deserters.  It  was,  he  observed, 
a  most  unfortunate  affair,  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
suspend  their  judgment  j  declaring,  in  a  cold,  self-satisfied  tone,  that,  if  he 
had  been  in  fault  in  planning  the  expedition,  he  was  there  to  answer  for 
it.  Barre,  who  well  knew  the  part  that  the  hero  of  Minden  had  taken  in 
framing  the  scheme,  said  that  the  man  who  planned  so  rash  and  incoherent 
an  expedition  was  alone  to  blame.  Charles  Fox,  Burk?,  and  others  conti- 
nued the  attack,  and  revelled  in  descriptions  of  the  loss  and  disgrace  we 
had  sustained.  The  solicitor-general,  Wedderburn,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
his  offioial  superiors:  he  represented  that  the  greatness  of  the  national 
character  particularly  showed  itself  in  rising  above  a  temporary  misfortune; 
that  victory  had  often  followed  defeat ;  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  x 
163 
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British  army  had  been  reduced  to  such  hard  extremities  ,  that,  during  the 
war  of  the  succession.  General  Stanhope  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war  in  Spain ,  and  that  the  dis- 
grace only  served  to  raise  an  enthusiastic  ardour  i\hich  soon  effaced  the 
stigma  and  achieved  glorious  successes  Lord  Nrrth  brought  back  the 
allention  of  the  House  to  the  business  of  the  day,  nhich  was,  tD  vote  sup- 
plies :  observing  that  these  were  indispenaable,  whether  we  nere  to  look 
to  peace  or  to  the  prolongation  of  war  On  the  next  daj — the  4th  of 
December — the  Marquis  of  Rockinghim,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Manchester,  and  Lord  Shelburne,  met  and  agreed  that  a  motion  should  be 
made  in  the  Upper  House  for  the  p'oduction  of  Burgo\ne's  instructions  : 
and  they  hoped  tnat  Chatham's  health  would  enable  him  to  come  to  London 
on  the  morrow  to  make  it.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  several  other  oppo- 
sition lords  were  out  of  town  before  the  sad  news  arrived.  On  the  6th, 
Chatham  was  in  his  place  to  make  the  motion      He  began  a  long  and 
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powerful  barangue  by  criticising  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  tbe 
session,  which,  he  said,  contained  an  unfaithful,  delusive  picture  of  thi! 
state  of  public  affairs.  Not  one  noble  lord  in  administration  would  dare 
arise  and  contradict  him.  That  royal  speech  bad  a  specious  outside — waf 
full  of  hopes ;  yet  every  thing  within  and  without,  foreign  and  domestic, 
was  full  of  danger,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  melancholy  forebod- 
ings. It  wa.s  customary,  he  said,  to  offer  an  address  of  condolence  to  his 
majesty  upon  any  public  misfortune,  as  well  as  one  of  congratulation  on 
any  public  success.  There  never  was  a  time  \ihen  condolence  was  more 
seasonable  or  necessary  than  at  present.  If  what  had  been  acknowledged 
in  the  other  House  were  true,  he  was  astonished  that  some  public  notice 
had  not  been  taken  of  the  sad,  the  melancholy  disaster  !  He  then  lamented 
the  fate  of  Burgoyne  in  pathetic  terms ;  and  said  that  that  gentleman's 
character,  the  glory  of  British  arms,  and  the  dearest  interests  of  this  undone, 
disgraced  country,  had  been  all  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance,  temerity,  and 
incapacity  of  ministers.  He  said  that  Burgoyne  might  or  might  not  be  an 
able  officer  ;  but,  by  every  thing  be  could  learn,  his  fate  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  his  merit :  he  might  have  received  orders  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  execute.  He  had  denounced  ministers  already  ;  but,  now,  he  said  that 
he  would  not  condemn  them  without  evidence  ; — they  migh'  possiblj-  have 
instructed  Burgoyne  wisely;  Burgoyne  might  have  executed  his  instruc- 
tions faithfully  and  judiciously,  and  yet  he  might  have  miscarr  ed  There 
were  many  ei'ents  which  no  human  foresight  could  provide  a^fi  nst     and 
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eanctify  the  impcsition  ;  false  lights  have  been  held  out  to  the  country  gen- 

tlpmen — they  have  been  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war, 

under  the  impressicn  that  the  land-tax  would  he  diminished  by  means  of  an 

American  revenue.    The  visionary  phantom,  thus  conjured  up  for  the  basest 

of  all  purposes — thai  nf  deception — is  orw  about  to  vanish  "     The  oration 
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Whig  he  could  oeier  endure  them     and  he  douLted  cot  iha  sucn 

authors  would  some  day  suffer  thdl  decree  of  censure  and  punisnnient 
which  they  bo  justly  desened  In  coin,luding,  he  moved  fur  the  pro- 
duction of  copies  cf  ill  orders  and  inatractions  sent  to  Lieutenant 
general  Burgoyne,  The  mot  on  was  negatived  by  a  ri  ajjrilj  of  forty  tc 
nineteen. 

It  had  been  previously  agreed  to  raa.]>p  demand  after  dtnnnd,  motion 
after  motion ;  and  Chatham  himself  next  moved  for  copies  of  all  mstruc 
tions  relative  to  the  emplojment  of  Indians  m  conjunction  with  the  Britiah 
troops.  In  opposing  the  mition,  Lord  G  wer  asserted  that  the  nohle  lord 
himself  employed  savages  m  the  operitiona  of  the  last  war  bhitham 
accused  Lord  Gower  of  quibbling,  and  told  him  that,  at  the  time  he 
alluded  to,  he  was  too  inexperienced,  th  ughtless  and  dissipated  to  know 
any  thing  of  pubhc  affairs — was  immeised  in  pleasures  and  indulgences  to 
which  young  noblemen  were  too  rruch  iin-Iined  '  Gower,  after  replying  to 
these  personahlies  with  e4ual  heat  and  bitterness,  produced  from  the  jiur 
nals  of  the  House  the  recogniticn  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  vvhj  were 
engaged  to  make  war  upon  and  di,struy  the  French  in  Canada  Chatham 
poured  out  a  fresh  volume  of  woids  Ministers  then  offered  to  produce, 
from  the  depositorj  of  papers  m  the  secretarj  'a  office  documents  written 
by  himself  to  prove  the  charge  The  dispute  grew  si  ill  hotter,  and  at 
length  Lord  Amherst,  Chatham's  general,  who  had  ccmmanded  our  troops 
in  that  Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly  appealed  to  on  all  sides,  that  he  f  und 
himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  followed  the  example  rf  the 
French  Ja  employing  swigia  whch  he  would  n  t  ha^e  done  without 
express  orders  from  government  at  home.  He  even  offered  to  produce  the 
orders,  if  his  majesty  would  permit  him.  Lord  Shelburne  argued  that  the 
orders  to  employ  the  savages  might  have  proceeded  from  the  Board  of 
Trade;  but  Lord  Denbigh,  who,  rather  happily,  called  Chatham  "the 
great  oracle  with  the  short  memory,"  said  that  this  was  impossible  ;  that 
Chatham,  when  in  office  under  George  II.,  had  guided  and  directed  every 
thing  relating  to  the  war,  had  monopolized  functions  which  did  not  belong 
to  him,  and  had  been  excessively  jealous  of  any  interference  by  others, 
whether  boards  or  ministers.  The  lords  in  opposition  now  seemed  inclined 
to  lay  the  question  by,  ns  far  as  it  concerned  Chatham's  veracity  or  cor- 
rectness of  memory,  and  only  insisted  upon  the  difference  between  the  two 
wars, — the  one  having  been  against  our  old  enemies  the  French,  the 
other  being  against  our  fellow-subjects.  They  also  contended  that,  since 
the  French  had  certainly  begun  the  practice  so  justly  abhorred,  we  were, 
in  Chatham's  time,  in  a  manner,  under  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  and 
employing  the  red-men  in  the  same  way.  But  ministers  might  have 
urged — and  they  probably  did  urge — thai,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
ATiericans  had  set  the  deplorable  example,     Arnold  took  with  him  into 
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Lttnada  the  very  saxages  whose  seTMces  wt,  had  refused  One  of  the 
first  cares  of  C  ingress  was  to  secure  the  aUiance  of  the  Six  Nations  ind 
it  was  undtrstrod  hy  all  that  the  treaty  waa  not  to  stop  al  aeutrality,  but 
to  eng^ge  these  Indians  as  auxiharies  m  the  wir  Want  of  mtney  and 
neans,  united  with  ct-min  inveteiale  anin  osilies  existing  bet\Aeen  the 
Itidwn  iriVes  and  their  American  neighbours  of  the  hack  settlements  as 
also  with  a  kind  tf  tradititnal  reverence  for  the  name  of  Km ^  George, 
had  prevtnttd  the  s  cce&s  (f  Congress  and  English  muskets  hlankets. 
gewgaws  rum,  and  ir  ne\  bem^  supplied  m  far  greater  abundance  than 
the  Aiiericans  c  ulil  afl  rJ  seemed  the  services  of  the  savages  on  cur 
side— services  which  n^ald  therwise  have  been  bought  bj  the  general 
Congress  or  by  the  separate  provincial  crnventions  L  rd  Dunmore 
the  expelled  goveincr  cf  Virginia,  declared  that  no  doubt  exsted  as  to  the 
attempts  cf  the  rev  1  t  onary  leaders  in  that  colony  to  fo'-estall  us  m  the 
market,  and  engage  the  savages  in  their  jtej  —thai  conferences  had 
lal  en  [  lace  betw<.eii  their  agents  and  some  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  whoir 
had  declared  that  he  would  never  fight  against  the  great  king  over  the 
water,  who    in  the  last  war    had  sent  such  large  armies  and  sj  much 

m  ney  to  An  erica and  t!  at  the  Virginians,  di-sappoinled  in  their  hopes, 

hid  dressed  up  'ome  f  their  cwn  people  as  Indian  warriors  to  terrify  the 
royahsts  His  lordship  added  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  colonists 
themselves  equalled,  if  it  did  nrl  surpass  that  of  the  heathen  Indiana 
Dunmore  had  suffered  too  many  msults  and  too  manj  grievous  injuries  tj 
be  a  cool  or  impartial  jud^je  of  the  conduct  of  Americans ,  but  he  adduced 
many  circumstantial  proofs  m  support  of  his  assertion  ,  and  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  eudence  to  the  sime  effect  from  other  quarters  innumer 
able  The  army  of  independence  included  a  large  proportion  of  men 
wh  in  bectming  pioneers  ol  en  hzaticn — as  the  backwoodsmen  aie 
called— h-»d  lost  hilf  of  their  own  European  civilization  and  h-id  c  n 
trailed  hilf  of  the  larbarism  and  ferocity  of  the  savage  tribes  that  lay 
bej  nd  them,  and  with  whom  they  were  almost  coi  stantly  in  a  state  of 
war  at  one  point  or  another.  The  practice  of  employing  savages  remains, 
with  its  sad  consequences  ;  but,  as  the  Americans  had  tried  to  avail  them- 
Eelves  of  it.  and  had  been  the  first  actually  to  adopt  it,  it  required  a  great 
strength  of  countenance  to  recur  to  the  high  principles  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  to  denounce  the  British  government,  as  tliey  did,  as  heinously 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  those  principles.  When  Lord  Bute,  in  his  close 
retirement,  heard  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  how  Chatham 
had  denied  his  having  employed  the  red-men,  he  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
ment, "Did  Pitt  really  deny  it  ?  Why,  I  have  letters  of  his  still  by  me, 
singing  lo  Pman»  over  the  advantages  we  gained  through  our  Indian 
allies  '."  Chatham's  present  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty 
to  eighteen.     His  party  still  continued  to  think,  or  to  affect  to  think,  that 
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there  was  a  vast  difference  between  American  Christians  and  French 
Christians,  and  that  this  difference  justified  whatever  he  had  done  in  the 

The  number  of  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at  sixty  thousand, 
and  that  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  America  alone  at  fifty-five  thou- 
sand. After  these  and  other  estimates  had  been  passed — which  did  not 
happen  without  many  and  vehement  debates — the  government  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  an  adjournment,  for  which  they  ivere  the  more  anxious, 
us  the  opposition  never  relaxed  their  fire  of  motions.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  rather  earlier  than  usual.  Lord  Beauchamp  moved  in  the  Com- 
mons an  adjournment  till  the  20th  of  January.  Burke  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  to  adjourn  for  one  week,  instead  of  six  ;  but 
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h  J  had  al  a  ij  gone  through  their  usual  business ;  that  nothing  new 
'*a  iili  ly  oc  ur  during  the  recess  ;  and  their  motion  was  carried  by 
a  hu  d  dad  fifty-five  against  sixty-eight.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
CI  a  h  pp  d  the  adjournment  in  a  long  speech,  it  having  been  pre- 
v  _  se  I  d  by  Lord  Rockitighani  and  others  of  the  opposition,  that 
nothing  should  be  omitted  which  tended  to  fix  blame  and  censure  on  those 
who  directed  both  king  and  parliament.  They  were  astonished  at  the 
adhtsiveness  of  Lord  North  to  his  seat.  "Shall  we,"  said  Chatham, 
"trust  durmg  an  adjturnment  of  six  weeks,  to  these  men,  who  haiebrLUght 
such  calamities  upon  us,  ^hen,  perhips,  our  utter  overthrow  is  pktimg, 
nay,  ripe  for  execution'  Ten  thousand  bra\e  men  have  fallen  victims  to 
ignonnce  and  rashness  The  only  armj  jou  ha\e  in  America  mij  ,  by 
this  time,  be  nj  more  Thi"!  very  nation  remains  safe  no  Icnger  Ih^n.  its 
enrmics  think  propei  to  permit  Events  iif  the  most  critical  natuie  may 
take  plate  bclcre  cur  ne\t  neetmj  Will  your  lordship"?,  then,  in  such  a 
slate  of  things,  trust  1 1  the  gutdaoce  l{  men  n  ho,  in  every  single  step  of 
this  cruel  thia  wicked  war,  have  prtved  thcmsehes  weak,  ignorant,  and 
mistfkcn'  A  remonstrance,  my  lords,  should  be  earned  to  the  thure 
The  king  is  dehided  b\  his  ministers  "  He  then  contradicted  Lord  Sand- 
wich's statements  as  to  the  good  condition  of  our  navy  ,  spoke  of  our 
land  forces  at  home  as  contemptible,  and  described  the  country  as  being  m 
a  most  helpless  condition,  mvitmg  invasion  from  France,  and  incapable  of 
lesiBting  It  He  next  turned  to  the  American  war,  and  ended  his  speech 
with  some  excessive  exaggerations  abjut  the  inuncible  valour,  the  gentle 
ness  mcdtration,  and  ma^nanimitv  ''f  the  Americans,  and  the  profiigacj, 
cruelty,  and  barbarity  ot  the  ro^al  frnopi  or  rather  of  the  mintsier^,  who 
pre.cribed  the  rules  for  tlieir  conduct  The  adjournment  was,  neverthe- 
less, carried  by  foitj-sevm  against  seventeen 
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OON  after  intellig-ence  of  the  capture  of  B< 
goyne's   army  reai'hed  Europi 


of 


France  concluded,  at  Pans,  treaties  of  alliance 
and  comm  ree  with  the  United  St^te'!  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  great  event, 
deserve  to  le  particularly  unfolded  The  colo- 
nists having  taken  up  arms,  uninfluenced  by 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  conducted  their 
opposition  f  r  seieral  months  after  the\  had 
raised  troops  and  emitted  monej ,  n  thout  any 
reference  to  foreign  powers  Thej  knew  it 
to  be  the  inieiesl  jf  Europe  to  promote  a  sepa- 
ration between  Greit  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
but  as  ttey  began  the  contest  with  no  other 
view  than  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances, 
they  neither  wished  in  the  first  period  of  their 
opposition  to  involve  Great  Britain  in  a  war, 
ncr  to  procure  aid  to  themselves  by  paying 
The  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  attempting  to  de- 
pr  le  the  Ymercins  of  arms  was  the  first  event  which  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  setk  fore  gn  connections  At  the  time  she  was  urging  military 
preparat  ns  to  compel  their  submisM  n  she  forbade  the  exportation  of 
anrs  and  s  1  Lited  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with 
her  by  adop  ing  a  similar  pr  hibiti  n  To  frustrate  the  views  of  Gieat 
Britain  Congress  besides  recommending  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the 
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materials  for  military  stores,  appointed  a  spcret  committee  with  powers  to 
procure  on  llieir  account  arms  and  ammunition,  and  also  employed  agents 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  same  purpose.  The  evident  advantage  which 
France  might  derive  from  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  and  the  counte- 
nance which  individuals  of  that  country  daily  gave  to  the  Americans,  en- 
couraged Congress  to  send  a  pohtieal  and  commercial  agent  to  that  king- 
dom, with  instructions  to  solicit  its  friendship,  and  to  procure  military  stores. 
Silas  Deane,  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  sailed  for  France  early  in  1776, 
and  was  soon  alter  his  arrival  at  Paris  instructed  to  sound  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  afEiIrs,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican controversy.  As  the  pubhc  mind,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
mentioned,  closed  against  Great  Britain,  it  opened  towards  other  nations. 

On  the  11th  of  Jtme,  1775,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers.  The  discussion  of 
this  novel  subject  engaged  their  attention  till  the  latter  end  of  September. 
Wliile  Congress  was  deliberating  thereon,  Mr.  Deane  was  soliciting  a 
supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  soldiers'  clothing,  for  their  service.  A 
sufficiency  for  lading  three  vessels  was  soon  procured.  What  agency  the 
government  of  France  had  in  furnishing  these  supplies,  or  whether  they 
were  sold  or  given  as  presents,  are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked, 
but  not  satisfactorily  answered  ;  for  the  business  was  so  conducted  that  the 
transaction  might  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  complexions,  as  circum- 
stances might  render  expedient. 

It  was  most  evidently  the  interest  of  France  to  encourage  the  Americans 
in  their  opposition  to  Ureal  Britain,  and  it  was  true  policy  to  do  this  by 
degrees  and  in  a  private  manner,  lest  Great  Britain  might  lake  the  alarm. 
Individuals  are  sometimes  influenced  by  considerations  of  friendship  and 
generosity,  but  interest  is  the  pole  star  by  which  nations  are  universally 
governed.  It  is  certain  that  Great  Britain  was  amused  with  declarations 
of  the  most  pacific  dispositions  on  the  part  of  France,  at  the  time  the  Ame- 
ricans were  liberally  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence,  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  this  was  the  true  line  of  policy  for  promoting  that  dismem- 
berment of  the  British  empire  which  France  had  an  interest  in  accom- 
plishing. 

Congress  knew,  that  a  diminution  of  the  overgrown  power  of  Britain 
could  not  be  but  desirable  to  France.  Sore  with  the  loss  of  her  possessions 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  the  year  1768, 
and  also  by  the  capture  of  many  thousands  of  her  sailors  in  1755,  antece- 
dent to  a  declaration  of  war,  she  must  have  been  something  more  than 
hitman,  not  to  have  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  depressing  an  ancient 
and  fcrmidable  rival.  Besides  the  increasing  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Britain,  her  vast  resources,  not  only  in  her  ancient  dominions,  but  in  colo- 
nies growing  daily  in  numbrrs  and  wealth,  added  to  the  haughtiness  of  htr 
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flag,  made  her  the  object  both  of  terror  and  envy.  It  was  the  interest  of 
Congress  to  apply  lo  the  court  of  France,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  France 
to  hsten  lo  their  application. 

Congress  having  agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  treaty  which  they  intended 
to  propose  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  proceeded  to  elect  commissioners 
to  solicit  its  acceptance.  Dr.  Frankhn,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  chosen.  The  latter  declining  to  serve,  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  had  been  very  serviceable  to  his  country  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
■*as  elected  in  his  room.  It  was  resolved,  that  no  member  should  be  ai 
liberty  to  divulge  any  thing  more  of  these  transactions  than  "  that  Congress 
had  taken  such  steps  as  they  judged  necessary  for  obtaining  foreign  alii- 
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The  secret  committee  were  directe  1  to  maAe  an  effectual  lodg- 
Franceof  ten  thousand  pounds  sterJini;,  subject  to  the  order  of  these 
D  Frank!  n  who  was  en  pi  j  ed  as  agent  n  the  b  s  ness 
and  afterwards  as  m  s  er  plen  po  en  ar}  at  the  court  f  France  ao  a 
possession  of  a  grea  er  i  report  o  of  fore  ya  fami 
of  America.  By  ll  e  d  n  of  super  or  ab  1  es  and 
in  early  life,  he  had  at     ned  the  h    hes   en  nc  c( 


h  hut  few  advan  ages 


and  m  niiiny  ins  es  ex 
vast  and  comprehens  a 
of  philosophy  and  the  lab 
had  reached  as  far  as  hm 
ihropy  knew  no  bn  ds 
race  were  objects  vt  i  ^t 
with  rirpat  Britiin   and  nh 


I    1 


np 


?of  s 


Hs 


gen 


aU 


t  oated  the 

IS  of  p  1  cs  H  s  fa  e  as  a  pi  lo  i  her 
lat  re  a  j  ol  1  ed  or  ref  ned  H  s  pi  Ian 
!  j  rosper  ty  and  happ  ness  of  the  1  n 
nes  1  a  1  attrac  ed  h  a  at  e  on  D  sgu  ed 
with  the  most  ardent  love  for  the  liberties 


tounlrj    he  left  London 


ivhere  he  had  resided 
i  years  in  the  character  of  agent  for 
ral  of  the  colonies,  and  early  in  1775 
rned  to  Philadelphia,  and  immediately 
[  afterwards  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
j  of  Pennsylvania,  to  share  in  the  opposition 
o  Great  Britain  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
I  I^Oct.  27.]  Shortly  after  his  appointment 
Eo  solicit  the  interests  of  Congress  in  France, 
I  he  sailed  for  that  country.  [Dec  13]  He 
IS  no  sooner  landed  thao  universdlly  ca- 
ised  His  e\perimenls  m  electricity, 
j.wing  the  lightning  from  tlie  sky,  had  a 
cuhar  iharni  for  the  French.  His  fame 
d  smoothed  the  way  for  his  reception  in 
_aublic  character.  Doctor  Franklin,  Silas 
'  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  having  rendez- 
I  at  Paris,  soon  after  opened  their 
business  in  a  private  audience  with  the 
Count  de  Vergennes.  [Dec.  28.]  The  Congress  could  not  have  apphed 
to  the  court  of  France  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  throne 
was  filled  by  a  prince  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  animated  with  the  de- 
sire of  rendering  his  reign  illustrious.  Count  de  Vergennes  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  extensive  political  knowledge,  than  for  true  greatness  of 
mind.  He  had  grown  old  in  the  habits  of  government,  and  was  convinced 
Ihal  conquests  are  neither  the  surest  nor  the  shortest  way  lo  substantial 
fame.  He  knew  full  well  that  no  success  in  war,  however  brilliant,  could 
so  effectually  promote  the  security  of  France,  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonies  of  her  ancient  rival.     He  had  the  superior  wisdom  to  discern,  tha' 
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cans,  private  persons  encouraged,  supplied,  and  supported  them.  Pru 
dence,  as  well  as  policy,  required  that  France  should  not  be  overhasty  in 
openly  espousing  iteir  cause.  She  was  by  do  means  fit  for  war.  From 
the  state  of  her  navy,  and  the  condition  of  her  foreign  trade,  she  was  vul- 
nerable on  every  side.  Her  trading  people  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  as  they  would  thereby  be  exposed  to  great  losses. 
These  considerations  were  strengthened  from  another  quarter.  The  peace 
of  Europe  was  supposed  to  be  unstable,  from  a  prevailing  belief  that  die 
speedy  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  an  event  extremely  probable. 
But  the  principal  reason  which  induced  a  delay,  waa  an  opinion,  that  the 
dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  would  be  compro- 
mised. Within  the  thirteen  years  immediately  preceding,  twice  had  the 
contested  claims  of  the  two  countries  brought  matters  to  the  v^rge  of  extre- 
mity. Twice  had  the  guardian  genius  of  both  interposed,  and  reunited 
them  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  affection.  It  was  feared  by  the  sagacious 
ministry  of  France,  that  the  present  rupture  would  terminate  in  the  same 
manner.  These  wise  observers  of  human  nature  apprehended,  that  their 
too  early  interference  would  favour  a  reconciliation,  and  that  the  recon- 
ciled parties  would  direct  their  united  force  against  the  French,  as  the  dis- 
turbers of  their  domestic  tranquillity.  It  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  the  French  nation,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  British  American  colonists 
to  join  with  their  ancient  enemies  against  their  late  friends. 

At  this  period  Congress  did  not  so  much  expect  any  direct  aid  from 
France,  as  the  indirect  relief  of  a  war  between  that  country  and  Great 
Britain.  To  subserve  this  design,  they  resolved,  that  "  their  commissioners 
HI  the  court  of  France  shouid  be  furnished  with  warrants  and  commissions, 
and  authorized  to  arm  and  fit  for  war  in  the  French  ports  any  number  of 
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Teasels  (not  exceeding  six)  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Slates,  to  war  upon 
British  property,  provided  ihey  were  satisfied  this  measure  would  not  be 
disagreeable  to  the  court  of  Franc  Th  a      si  tion  was  carried  into 

effect,  and  in  the  year  1777  marine     ffi  n   h  American  commissions, 

both  sailed  out  of  French  ports,  and  ed  p       a    f  British  property  into 

them.  They  could  not  procure  ihei  de  n  a  n  n  the  courts  of  France, 
nor  sell  (hem  publicly,  but  ihey  oe  e  1  eless  f  d  ways  and  means  to 
turn  them  into  money.  The  command  f  1  ese  essels  were  sometimes 
punished  by  authority,  to  please  the  English,  but  they  were  oftener  caressed 
from  another  quarter  to  please  the  Americans. 

While  private  agents  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  were  endeavouring 
(0  embroil  the  two  nations,  the  American  commissioners  were  urging  the 
ministers  of  hia  moat  Christian  majesty  to  accept  the  treaty  proposed  by 
Congresa.  They  received  assurances  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  court  of 
France,  but  were  from  time  to  lime  informed,  that  the  important  transaction 
required  further  consideration,  and  were  enjoined  to  observe  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy.  Matters  remained  in  this  fluctuating  stale  from  December 
1776,  till  December  1T77.  Private  encouragement  and  pubUc  discountenance 
were  alterrmled,  but  both  varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  news  from 
America.  The  defeat  on  Long  Island,  the  reduction  of  New  York  and  the 
train  of  disastrous  events  in  1776,  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
sunk  the  credit  of  the  Americans  very  low,  and  abated  much  of  the  national 
ardour  for  their  support.  Their  subsequent  successes  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton  effaced  these  impressions,  and  rekindled  active  zeil  in  their 
oehalf.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed  these  wavering  politics  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  placed  them  on  high 
ground.  Their  enmity  had  proved  itself  formidable  to  Britain,  and  their 
friendsLip  became  desirable  to  France.  Having  helped  themselves,  they 
found  it  less  difficult  to  obtain  help  from  others.  The  same  interest,  which 
hitherto  had  directed  the  court  of  France  to  a  temporizing  policy,  now  re- 
quired decisive  conduct.  Previous  delay  had  favoured  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  but  farther  procrastination  bid  fair  to  promote  at  least  such 
a  federal  alliance  of  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  British  empire  as  wuuld  be 
no  less  hostile  to  the  interests  of  France  than  a  reuiiion  of  its  several  parts. 
The  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga  reached  France  very  early  in 
December,  1777,  The  American  -deputies  took  that  opportunity  to  press 
for  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been  under  consideration  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  convinced  the 
French  that  the  opposjtinn  of  the  Americans  to  Great  Britain  was  not  the 
work  of  a  few  men,  who  had  got  power  in  their  hands,  but  of  the  great 
body  oi  the  people,  and  ivas  like  to  be  finally  successful.  It  was  therefore 
ietermined  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  publicly  to  espouse  their  cause. 
The  commissioners  of  Congress  were  informed  by  Mr.  Gerard,  one  of  the 
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secretaries  of  the  king's  council  of  slate,  "that  it  was  decided  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  United  Stales  and  to  make  a  treaty  with 
them"  [Dec  16,  IT77  ]  "That  in  the  treaty  no  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  their  Situation  to  obtain  terms  which,  otherwise,  it  would  doI  be 
convenient  for  them  to  agree  to.  That  his  most  Christian  majesty  desired 
the  Irp  it\  ( nc  J  made  shf  uld  be  durable,  and  their  amity  to  subsist  for  ever, 
which  could  nnt  be  expected,  if  each  nation  did  not  find  an  interest  in  its 
continuance,  as  weli  as  m  its  commencement.  It  was  therefore  intended 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be  such  as  the  new-formed  states  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to,  if  they  had  been  long  since  established,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  strength  and  power;  and  such  as  they  should  approve  of  when 
that  lime  should  come.  That  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  fixed  in  hia 
determination  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to  support  their  independence. 
That  in  doing  this  he  might  probably  soon  be  engaged  in  a  war,  yet  he 
should  not  expect  any  compensation  from  the  United  Slates  on  that  account, 
nor  was  it  pretended  that  he  acted  wholly  for  their  sakes,  since  besides  his 
real  good  will  to  ihem,  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  France  that  the 
power  of  England  should  be  diminished  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  its  government.  The  only  condition  he  should  require  and  rely  on 
would  be,  that  the  United  Slates  in  no  peace  to  be  made  should  give  up 
their  independence  and  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  British  government." 
At  any  lime  previously  to  the  16lh  of  December,  1777,  when  Mr.  Gerard 
made  the  foregoing  declaration,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  British  ministry 
lO  have  ended  the  American  war  and  to  have  established  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States  that  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  both ;  but  from 
lughtineas  which  for  some  time  had  predominated  in  their  coun- 


cils, and  blinded  thera  to  their  interests,  they  neglected  to  improve  the 
favourable  opportunity. 

Conformably  to  the   preliminaries   proposed  by  Mr.  Gerard,  his  most 

Christian  majesty,  Louis  the  I6th,  on  the  6lh  of  February,  1778,  entered 

into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alliance  with  the  United  States, 

hf  fh  fqlyd  city.     By  the  latter 

fh         111  m  hhmh  of  their  sovereignty, 

d  p     d  d  CO 

0  fh  dfhFh  ylo  the  Americana, 

hf  pp  h  dfljfm  e  regard  to  national 

1  f        d        d  ff  f  h         hich  they  adopted, 

mhh  h        eas  hhlj        hdlo  eslablish.     Had 

hyp  Id  fmd  dp        plf  generosity  to  the  dis- 

d     h     k  Ifi  h  f  h  Id  have  contradicted 

1         ra    g      p  By       w    g  h        1  m    ve  of  their  conduct; 

hyf        hd        hpff       d  bna         fidencc, 

Th  fpj  hhhi  d  with  the  United 
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Slates  were  no  less  recommended  by  wise  policy  than  dictated  by  true 
magnanimity.  As  there  was  nothing  exclusive  in  the  treaty,  an  opening 
was  left  for  Great  Britain  to  close  the  war  when  she  pleased,  with  all  the 
advantages  for  future  commerce  that  Franco  had  stipulated  for  herself. 
Tiiis  judicious  measure  made  the  estaWishraent  of  American  independence 
the  common  cause  of  all  the  con  mercial  powers  of  Europe  ,  for  the  ques- 
tion then  was,  whether  the  trade  of  the  United  Slate-ii  should  by  the  sub- 
version  of  their  independence  be  agam  monopohzed  b\  Great  Bntam,  or, 
by  the  establishment  of  it,  kid  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  world 

Iq  national  events  the  public  attention  is  generallj  fii;ed  on  the  move- 
ments of  armies  and  fleets  Mankind  never  fail  to  do  homage  to  the  able 
general  and  expert  admiral  1  o  this  they  are  justly  entitled,  but  as  great 
a  tribute  is  due  to  the  statesman  who,  from  a  more  elevated  station,  deter- 
mines on  measures  in  which  the  general  safety  and  nelfare  of  empires  are 
involved.  This  glory  in  a  particular  manner  bel(ngs  to  the  Count  do 
Vergennes,  who,  as  his  most  C  hristian  majesty's  minister  for  foreign  aflairs, 
conducted  the  conferences  which  terminated  in  these  treaties  While  the 
rs   fh    B  J     y  vere  pleasing  themselves  with  the  flatter 

1        fp  r  Eirope,  they  were  not  less  surprised  than 

p        k  i  bj  h         g    1    h      11      ce  which  had  taken  place  between  his 
Ch       an  m  J     J       J    h    Inittd  States      This  eient,  though  often 
f        Id  d   bel       d      Tl        il  of  the  British  mmistry  to  reduce  She 

1  bm  bl    d  d    hem  to  danger  from  everj  olhei  quarter 

F    g        g  h  g  public  bodies  perhaps  more  than  private 

prsn  by  pp  dh  f  bier  motnes  would  outweigh  its  all-com- 
m     d    g      fl  I  frjing  into  execution  the  object  of  their 

1         h  y  i         d   h     b  France  and  Spam  had  colonies  of  their 

wn    h  y         Id     fra     f  d  ng  or  abetting  the  revolted  British  colo- 

n  fmhf  f  bllga  pricedEnt,  which  at  a  future  day 
mgl      pra       gan       hml  Transported  with  indignation  against 

1        1       f  11        ubj    ts    h  y       re  so  infatuated  with  the  American  war, 
pp        h  fi    g        1     both  distant  and  uuceita  n,  wi  uld  induce 

h  fFra  gl  opportuniij  of  secuimg  great  and  imme- 

d  d 

How  far  this  interference  of  the  court  of  France  can  be  justified  by  thf 
laws  of  nations,  it  is  not  the  province  d  hist'ry  to  decide  Measures  of 
this  kind  are  not  determined  b\  abstract  rea-onmg  The  present  feelings 
of  a  nation,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  Irss  or  gain,  influence  more 
than  the  decisions  of  speculaliie  men  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that  the 
French  exculpated  themsehes  from  the  heavy  charges  brought  agaiiist 
them,  by  this  summary  mode  ol  reasoning  "We  have  found,"  said  ihey, 
"the  late  colonies  of  Great  Bntain  in  ailual  possession  of  mdependcnce, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives    f  soseieigntj      It  is  not  our  busii 
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ness  10  inquire,  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  sufficient  reason  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  erect  an  inde- 
pendent one  of  their  own.  We  are  to  conduct  towards  nations  agreeably 
to  the  political  state  in  which  we  find  them,  without  investigating  hi 
acquired  it.  Observing  them  to  be  iodepen 
suppose  they  were  so  of  right,  and  had  the 
with  them  as  with  any  other  sovereign  po' 
Great  Britain  could  not  complain  of  their  i 
tdem  the  example,  only  a  few  years  before, 
opposition  to  the  court  of  France 
mplaints  against  the  British. 


find  ther 

bound  t( 
me  liberty  to  make  treaties 
r."     They  also  alleged,  that 
irference,  since  she  had  set 
supporting  ihe  Corsicans  in 
They  had,  besides,  many  well-founded 
Dse  armed  vessels  had  for  months  past 
harassed  their  commerce,  on  the  idea  of  preventing  an  illicit  trade  with  the 
revolted  colonies. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whose  letters  to  France  had  a  considerable 
share  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  patronise  the  United  States,  was  among 
the  first  ill  ihe  American  army  who  received  the  welcome  tidings  of  the 
tieaty.  In  a  transport  of  ]oj,  mingled  with  an  effusion  of  tears,  he 
embraced  General  Washington,  exclaiming,  "The  king  my  mister  has 
acknowledged  your  independence,  and  entered  into  an  alhance  with  you 
for  its  establishment."  The  hearl-felt  joy,  which  spread  from  breast  lo 
breast,  exceeded  description.  The  sei  eral  brigades  assembled  by  order  of 
the  commBnder-in-;hief.     Their  i.hdplains  cfflud    up    public  thanks  U» 
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Almighty  Gf-'l,  and  delivered  discourses  suitable  to  the 

occasion.     A  feu 

de  joie  was  fired,  and  on  a  proper  signal  being  given,  the  air  resounded 

with  "  Long  hve  the  King  of  France,"  poured  forth  from  the  breast  of 

every  private  in  the  army.     The  Americans,  having  in  their  own  strength 

for  three  years  weathered  the  storms  of  war  fancied  the 

port  of  peace'to 

b        f  11               B  pi            11           g         h  p       f 

J       h     hy 

p           dhaB             h       nhm        jhdbe 

d      d  by  h 

1                            Id                          h          q     1               w 

h  th          b     d 

f           f  Fra             d  Am              0          1            h         w 

I                  d 

1         1       g    h                           f     1            d     rs              1    y 

p   d 

d  Ig       d                      f  d              Th       1    y  m  gh          be  !  11  d                             j 

1               C     g          m  d                       d     dd               1    m 

h    h      f 

h     1    d        f                r          w       h  J      f 

d    h  m       Th  J 

m        }          p                            fl           h       1        1  f        n 

11                        d 

hd]d            hy!d                      h                 yf 

md         ta     o 

Th      11          b             F               dA             I    d         b 

1  d  d  th 

djbef                   k                 hBh               yd 

1  ss    h       fi 

km           w       ffi     lly                        d        h 

L     d       [M      h 

13  ]                     p     d  1         d  by    h     F        h        b    ^d 

L    d  IV  y 

m      h      I     h                         n    f    ff         h 

G        B 

wh     d    ca    d    1          a.          fp               hA                     h 

f             f     d 

pd             Bhp           fl                Ihldbf 

p      p       d    h 

nn          h             ]dmd            h               fpd 

d 

Tlkgdpl               fC        B                  Idp 

h    1     F    a  h 

f                        h  h          bj         wh    h   h  y           d 

An      p        k  d 

g               n   h    h             11                    d               1 

f   h    k    g 

dmAdhm                        hj                 lid 

h      h      U 

bwnF               dhUdta           hh              pp 

d      h 

d       p  ss            gh   b    d       1     d      Tl                 I  1     ] 

d               n      h 

F        hhdb                    ild            hmdfElb 

d    f   h 

A                d          d           h                      pp      d  p            bl 

by                  n 
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both  houses  of  parhament,  and,  before  they  passed  into  acts,  were  copied 
and  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  to  Lord  and  General  Howe.  On  their  arrival 
in  4merca  they  were  sent  by  a  flag  to  Conirress  at  lorktown  When 
they  were  received  [April  21]  Congress  wis  un  nformed  of  the  tre  1\ 
which  their  commissioners  had  lately  concluded  at  Pars  For  upwards 
of  a  \  ear  thej  hid  not  received  one  line  of  inf  rn  at  on  from  them  on  in\ 
subject  wl  aleter  One  packet  had  in  that  time  been  rece  ved  but  all  the 
letters  therein  were  taken  out  before  it  was  put  n  b  ard  the  vessel  ml  cti 
brought  it  from  France  and  \  lank  ]  aper  [  u  m  ti  e  r  'ilead  A  comn  ittee 
of  Congress  was  appomted  to  exitrine  these  bilh  and  report  on  then 
Their  report  was  broUj,ht  n  the  da\  f  llo^ini'  and  was  unanimously 
ado]  ted  Bj  this  ihej  rejected  the  pr  p  ■?  la  of  Great  Br  tair  The 
vigorous  and  firm  hnguige  in  wl  ch  *.  noress  expressed  their  rejection 
of  these  olfers  considered  n  connecti  n  with  ll  c  circumstances  of  tht,  r 
being  wholly  ignonnt  of  the  late  treaty  with  Prance  exhb  ts  the  glowincr 
serenity  of  fortitude  Wh  le  the  rcjil  com m  ss  oners  were  mdustnousjy 
circulating  these  bills  in  a  part  al  and  secret  manner  as  if  they  suspected 
an  intention  of  concealing  them  from  the  c  mn  on  people  Congress  trust 
mg  to  the  g  cd  sense  cf  the  r  const  tuents  ordered  them  to  be  f  rthwith 
pnnted  for  the  public  inforn  at  o  i  Hai  ng  directed  the  affa  rs  of  the  i 
connlry  with  an  honeal  reference  to  ila  wtlfire  thej  hid  n  th  ng  to  fear 
from  the  peoi  le  know  ng  and  judg  ng  for  themselves  They  subn  itted 
the  w  hole  to  the  public  Their  act  after  some  general  remarks  on  the 
bill  concluded  as  f  Hows 

From  all  w  hich  it  appears  evident  to  j  our  committee  that  the  said  b  llsi 
are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  and  feirs  of  the  gool  pecple  of 
these  states  so  as  to  create  divisions  among  them  and  a  defection  from  the 
common  cause  now  by  the  bkssmg  of  diviup  Providei  ce  drawing  neir 
to  a  fivourable  issue  That  they  are  the  sequel  of  ihit  insidious  plan, 
which  from  the  dijs  rf  the  stamp  act  dr wn  to  the  present  time,  hath  in 
\olvedthis  counlrj  in  contention  and  bloodshed  And  that  as  in  other 
cises  so  in  this,  although  circumstances  may  force  them  at  times  to  recide 
fr^m  their  unjust  fiabie  claims  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will  as 
heretofore,  upon  the  first  favrurable  occas  on,  again  display  that  lust  of 
dommation  wh  ch  bath  rent  in  twiin  the  m  ghty  empire  of  Britain 

'  Upon  the  whrie  matter  the  ccmmittee  beg  leave  to  report  it  as  their 
opinion  that  as  the  Amer  cans  un  led  in  ih  s  arducus  contest  upon  prmci 
plfcs  of  common  interest  for  the  defence  of  common  rights  and  pr  vileges 
which  union  hath  been  cemented  bj  comm.fn  calamities  and  by  mutual 
good  offices  and  affection,  so  the  great  cause  for  which  thej  contend  and 
m  which  all  mankind  are  interested  must  derne  its  success  from  the  con 
tinuance  of  thit  union  'Wheref  re  any  man  or  body  of  men  who  shiuld 
preKUine  to  make  anj  sfparate  or  partial  crn^cnlion  or  agreement  with 
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commissioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  them,  ought 
to  he  considered  aid  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  these  United 
States. 

"And  further,  jour  committee  heg  leave  to  report  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  these  United  States  cannot,  with  propriety,  hold  any  conference  with 
any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a 
preliminary  thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  else,  in 
positive  and  express  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  said  states 

"And  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  design  cf  the  enemies  of  these 
states  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  secoritj — to  the  end  that  they  may  act  with 
abeccming  weight  and  importance,  it  is  the  opinion  uf  jour  Committee, 
that  the  several  states  be  called  upon  to  use  the  mt't  strtnucus  exertions  tn 
have  their  respective  quotas  of  continental  troops  m  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  all  the  mihtia  of  the  siid  stales  be  held  in  retdinea-.,  'o 
act  as  occasion  maj  require  " 

The  conciliatory  bills  were  speedily  followed  by  royal  commissioners, 
deputed  to  solicit  their  reception  Governor  Tohnstone,  Lord  Cailisle  and 
Mr.  Eden,  appointed  on  this  business,  attempted  to  open  a  negotiation  on 
the  subject  [June  9  ]  They  requested  General  Washingtin  to  furnish  a 
passport  for  their  secretary.  Dr.  Ferguson,  wi  h  a  1  f         hem  to  Con- 

gress, but  this  was  refused,  and  the  refusal  w  ly  approved  by 

Congress.  They  then  forwarded,  in  the  usu  1  h  n  II  mmumcalion, 
a  letter  addressed  "  To  his  excellency  Henrj  L  1     president,  and 

others  the  members  of  Congress,"  in  which  tl  y  mm  n  a  ed  a  copy  of 
their  commission  and  of  the  acts  of  Parham  n  whi  h  was  founded, 
and  ofiered  to  concur  i.-;  every  satisfactory  and  just  arrangement  towards 
the  following  among  other  purposes; 

To  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

To  restore  free  intercourse,  to  revive  mutual  affection,  and  renew  the 
common  benefits  of  naturalization,  through  the  several  parts  of  this  empire. 

To  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  our  respective  interests  can 
require. 

To  agree  that  no  military  forces  shall  he  kept  up  in  the  different  stales 
of  North  America,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  Congress  or  particu- 
lar assemblies. 

To  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  the  debts  of  America,  and 
to  raise  the  credit  and  value  of  the  paper  circulation. 

To  perpetuate  our  union  by  a  reciprocal  deputation  of  an  agent  or  agents 
from  the  different  states,  who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  or,  if  sent  from  Britain,  in  that  case  to 
have  a  seal  and  voice  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  different  states  to  which  they 
may  be  deputed  respectively,  in  order  to  attend  the  several  interests  ol  those 
by  whom  they  are  deputed. 
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In  short,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  respective  Legislatu         n        h 
particular  state,  to  settle  ils  revenue,  in  civil  and  mihtary  es    b    h      n 
aDd  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of  legislation  and  internal  gov      m  n 
:hal  the  British  states  throughout  North  America,  acting  with  p 

and  war  under  one  common  sovereign,  may  have  the  irrevocable    n    y      n 
of  every  privilege  that  is  short  of  a  total  separation  of  interest 
ent  with  that  union  of  force,  on  which  the  safety  of  our  comm  n    ebg   n 
and  liberty  depends. 

A  decided  negative  having  been  already  given,  previous  to  ana 
of  the  British  commissioners,  to  the  overtures  contained  in  the  a     v 

bills,  and   intelligence  of  the   treaty  with   France   having   in  m 

time  arrived,  there  was  no  ground  left  for  farther  deliberation.     P       d  n 
Laurens  therefore,  by  order  of  Congress,  returned  the  followin     an  w 
[June  ir.] 

"  1  have  received  the  letters  from  your  excellencies  of  the  9th  instant,  with 
the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before  Congress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest 
desire  to  spare  the  farther  effusion  of  human  blood  could  have  induced  them 
to  read  a  paper,  containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states  ;  or  to  consider  propositions 
so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation 

"The  acts  of  the  British  parhiment,  the  comm  s&ion  from  jour  sovereign, 
and  your  letter,  suppose  the  perple  of  these  slates  to  be  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  dependence,  which 
is  utterly  inadmissible 

"I  am  further  directed  to  inform  your  excellencies,  thatCongtess  are  in- 
clined to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  chims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage,  minner  m  which  it  hath  been  conducted.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  read\  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  rf  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  only  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will  be,  an  exphcit  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  independence  of  these  states,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets 
and  armies." 

Though  Congress  could  not,  consistently  with  national  honour,  enter  on 
a  discussion  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Brijish  commissioners,  yet  some 
individuals  of  their  body  ably  proved  the  propriety  of  rejecting  them. 
Among  these,  Governeur  Morris,  and  W.  H.  Drayton,  with  great  force  of 
argument  and  poignancy  of  wit,  justified  the  decisive  measures  adonted  by 
their  countrymen. 

As  the  British  plan  for  conciliation  was  wholly  founded  on  the  idea  of 
Ihe  states  returning  to  their  allegiance,  it  was  no  sooner  known  than  re- 
jected. In  addition  to  the  sacred  ties  of  plighted  faith  and  national  engage- 
ments the  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  legislative  Asseml  ies  of  America 
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had  lasted  the  sweets  of  power  and  were  in  full  possession  of  its  blessings, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  retaining  them  without  any  foreign  control.  The 
war  having  originated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  from  a  lust  of  power, 
had  in  its  progress  compelled  the  Americans  in  self-defence  to  assume  and 
exercise  its  highest  prerogatives.  The  passions  of  human  nature,  which 
induced   If  I  im  power,  operated  no  less  forcibly  with  the  latter, 

against  I  I  nq  hm  ntofit.  Ailer  the  colonies  had  declared  themselves 
independ  h   1  repeatedly  pledged  their  honour  to  abide  by  that 

declare  n  h  d  d  he  smiles  of  Heaven,  maintained  it  for  three  cam- 
paigns I  u  r  g  id,  after  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe  had  en- 
tered into  a  treat)  with  them,  and  guarantied  their  independence:  after  all 
Ihi-i  to  e\pect  popular  leaders  m  the  enjoyment  of,  power  voluntarily  to 
retire  fron  the  hilm  of  g  veinnent  t  the  languid  indifference  of  private 
lifi  and  V.  hile  ihej  vi  hted  nati  Dnal  faith  at  the  same  time  to  depress  their 
c  ui  try  from  the  rank  of  s  vere  gn  slates  to  that  of  dependent  provinces, 
was  not  more  repugnant  to  universal  experience,  than  to  the  governing 
pr  nc  t  les  of  the  human  heart  The  high-spirited  ardour  of  citizens.  In 
th^-  J  outhful  V  gour  of  honour  and  d  gnity,  did  not  so  much  as  inquire 
«hether  greater  pfl  1  cal  hafpiness  might  be  expected  from  closing  with 
the  proposal-?  f  Gre  it  Bnta  n  or  by  adhering  to  their  new  allies.  Honour 
forldde  anylalancng  m  the  subject  nor  were  its  dictates  disobeyed. 
Thcu  b  peace  was  desirable  and  the  offers  of  Great  Britain  so  hberal  that, 
t  pr  p  sed  m  due  t  n  e  the\  w  uld  have  been  acceptable,  yet  for  the 
Aiiercans  after  ihej  Ijd  declared  themselves  independent,  and  at  their 
own  sd  citali  n  obtamed  the  aid  of  France,  to  desert  their  new  alUes,  and 
kise  them  etpcsed  to  Br  t  sh  resentment  incurred  on  their  account,  would 
have  argued  a  total  want  of  honour  and  gratitude.  The  folly  of  Great 
B  tain  in  expecting  such  conduct  from  virtuous  freemen,  could  only  be 
e\c  pled  bj  the  ba&eness  of  America  had  her  citizens  realized  that  expec- 

The'^e  offers  of  concihation  in  a  great  measure  originated  in  an  opinion 
that  the  CcngrLSs  was  supported  by  a  faction,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  hostile  to  mdependence  and  well-disposed  to  re-unite  witn 
Great  Britain  The  hlter  of  these  assertions  was  true,  till  a  certain 
period  of  the  contest  but  that  period  was  elapsed.  With  their  new  situa- 
tion new  opin  ons  and  attachments  had  taken  place.  The  political  revolu- 
tion of  the  government  was  less  extraord  nary  than  that  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  thinking  in  the  United  Sta  Tl  '  (1  p  I  Am  '  't' 
saw  with  other  eyes,  and  heard  wi  1  h  b  wh  n  h  y  n  he 
condition  of  British  subjects.  Th  n  fn  nwhhp 
vailed  in  England  towards  Fran  n  I  ng  d  am  h  Am  n 
cans.  The  British  commissioner  pp  d  f  h  s  eal  hang  n  ne 
public  mind,  expected  to  keep  a  h  II    nl              nfheU       dS       s 
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by  that  Jliberalily  wh;ch  they  her  ed  from  the  r  f  ref-i  hers  Presum 
ing  that  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  anc  ent  nat  ona!  a  t  palhj  to  France, 
would  counterbalance  all  other  t  es  thej  flattered  themselves  ll  it  by  per- 
severaDce  an  impression  favourable  to  Greit  Br  ta  n  m  ght  yet  be  made 
on  the  mind  of  America.  Thej  iheref  re  renewed  the  r  eiTorts  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  Congress,  in  a  le  er  of  the  11th  of  Tuly  As  they  had 
been  informed  in  answer  to  the  r  preced  ng  le  ter  of  the  10  1  of  June, 
Jiat  an  explicit  acknowledgn  ent  of  tie  ndepe  dence  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  withdrawing  of  the  r  fieeta  and  arm  es  must  prcc  de  an  en- 
trance on  the  consideration  of  a  treatj  of  peace  an  1  is  e  her  branch  of 
this  alternative  had  been  complied  with,  it  vas  resolved  bj  Congress  that 
no  answer  should  be  given  to  their  reiterated  ipplicalion. 

In  addition  to  his  public  exertions  as  a  comm  ssioner,  Governor  John- 
stone endeavoured  to  obtain  the  objects  on  which  he  had  been  St^nt  by 
opening  a  priiate  c  jr res pon dence  with  some  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  other  Americans  of  influence  He,  m  particular,  addressed  himself 
by  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  Joseph  Reed,  and  Robert  Morris.  His  letter 
10  Henry  Laurens  was  in  these  words ; 

Dear  Sir  :— I  beg  to  transfer  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  private 
civilities  which  my  friends  Mr,  Manning  and  Mr.  Oswald  request  in  my 
behalf.     He  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  probity,  and  of  the  highest  esteem  in 
■    the  republic  of  letters. 

If  you  should  follow  the  example  of  Britain,  in  the  hour  of  her  inso- 
lence, and  send  us  back  without  a  hearing.  I  shall  hope  from  private 
friendship  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  country,  and  the  worthy 
characters  she  has  exhibited  to  the  world,  upon  making  the  request  in  any 
way  you  may  point  out. 

The  following  answer  was  immediately  written : 

Forktoum,  June  I4th,  1778. 

Dear  Sir  :— Yesterday  I  was  honoured  with  your  favour  of  the  10th, 
and  thank  you  for  the  transmission  of  those  from  my  dear  and  worthy 
friends,  Mr.  Os\vald  and  Mr.  Manning.  Had  Dr.  Ferguson  been  the 
bearer  of  these  papers,  I  should  have  shown  that  gentleman  every  degree 
of  respect  and  attention  that  times  and  circumstances  admit  of. 

It  is,  sir,  for  Great  Britain  to  determine  whether  her  commissioners 
shall  return  unheard  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  or  revive 
a  friendship  with  the  citizens  at  large,  and  remain  among  us  as  long  as 
they  please. 

You  are  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  only  terms  upon  which  Con- 
gress can  treat  for  accomplishing  this  good  end,  terms  from  which,  although 
writing  in  a  private  character,  I  may  venture  to  assert  with  great  assur- 
ance, they  never  will  recede,  even  "dmitting  the  continuance  of  hostile 
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public  fasting  and  humiliation  in  their  house  of  worship,  and  in  presence 
of  God,  they  resolved,  "  to  hold  no  conference  or  treaty  with  any  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  preliminary 
thereto,  either  withdraw  iheir  fleets  and  armies,  or  in  positive  and  express 
terms  acknowledge  the  independence  of  these  states,"  would  be  irrational. 
At  a  proper  lime,  sir,  I  shall  think  myself  highly  honoured  by  a  per- 
sonal attention,  and  by  contributing  to  render  every  part  of  these  stales 
agreeable  lo  you ;  but  until  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence  shall  be  esta- 
blished, I  believe,  sir,  neither  former  private  friendship,  nor  any  other 
consideration,  can  influence  Congress  to  consent  that  even  Governor  John- 
stone, a  gentleman  who  has  been  so  deservedly  esteemed  in  America,  shall 
see  the  country.  I  have  but  one  voice,  and  that  shall  be  against  it'  But 
let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  hence  conclude  that  I  am  deficient 
in  affection  to  my  old  friends,  through  whose  kindness  I  have  obtained  the 
Honour  of  the  present  correspondence,  or  that  I  am  not  with  very  greac 
personal  respect  and  esteem. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 

.  and  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Henry  LAnRKNs. 

Philadelphia. 
'ITie  Honourable  Geo.  Johnstone,  Esq, 

In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Eeed,  of  April  the  11th,  Governor  Johnstone  said  : 
"  The  man  who  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  us  all  lo  act  once  mote  in 
harmony,  and  to  unite  together  the  various  powers  which  this  contest  has 
drawn  forth,  will  deserve  more  from  the  king  and  people,  from  patriotism, 
Iiumanity,  and  all  the  tender  ties  that  are  affected  by  the  quarrel  and 
reconciliation,  than  ever  was  yet  bestowed  on  human  kind."  On  the  16th 
of  June  he  wrote  to  Rbbert  Morris :  "  I  believe  the  men  who  have  con- 
ducted the  aSiiirs  of  America  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  improper 
motives ;  but  in  all  such  transactions  there  is  risk,  and  I  think  that  who- 
ever ventures  should  be  secured,  at  the  same  time,  that  honour  and  emolu- 
ment sho  lid  naturally  follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  steered  the 
vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely  to  port.  I  think  Washington 
and  the  President  have  a  right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can 
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explained  away  what  had  been  alleged  against  him.  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Eden,  denied  their  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter  charged  on  Governor  Johnstone. 

The  commissioners,  failing  in  their  attempts  to  neg'otiate  with  Congress, 
had  no  resource  left,  but  to  persuade  the  inha'jitants  to  adopt  a  line  of  con- 
duct counter  to  that  of  their  representatives.  To  this  purpose  they  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  and  proclamation,  addressed  to  Congress,  the  assemblies, 
and  all  others  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  in  which  they  observed ; 
The  pol  ry  as  veil  as  the  benevolence  of  Gre  t  Br  ta  n  1  ave  hus  far 
cb  cl  ed  the  extremes  of  \ar  vhe  they  ended  o  d  s  ress  a  people  s  II 
c  ns  dered  as  our  fello  v  s  bjects  and  to  d  s  la  e  a  country  shortly  to 
becoQ  e  a  s  rce  of  nutual  advantage  b  t  vl  en  tl  at  cou  ry  profe  sea 
the  a  ural  des  gn  t  onlj  of  ea  rang  ng  herself  f  om  us  but  of  n  rt 
gag  ni,  1  erse  f  and  her  resources  to  our  e  e  es  he  whole  con  e  s 
tha  ged  and  tl  e  quest  on  s  h  w  far  G  ea  Br  a  n  aj  by  every  eans 
her  po  ver  de  t  y  or  re  dpr  uieie  a  co  nect  on  ntr  ved  for  her  ru  n 
a  d  for  the  aggra  d  zemen  of  France  U  der  cl  c  rcun  s  i  ces  the 
la  s  of  hell  preservat  on  m  st  d  ect  he  co  duct  of  C  eat  Br  a  n  ad  f 
the  Br  t  sh  colon  es  are  t  bee  e  an  acce>!S  on  to  F  nee  11  d  rect  her 
to  render  that  accession  of  as  httle  avail  as  possible  to  her  enemy. 

Congress,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design  of  the  commissioners  to 
circulate  these  papers,  declared  that  the  agents  employed  to  distribute  the 
manifestoes  and  proclamation  of  the  commissioners,  were  not  entitled  to 
protection  from  a  flag.  They  also  recommended  to  the  seiera!  states  to 
secure  and  keep  them  m  close  custody  ;  but  that  they  might  not  appear  to 
hoodwink  their  constituent'!,  they  ordered  the  manifestoes  and  proclama- 
tiiin  til  be  printed  in  the  newspapers.  The  proposals  of  the  commissioners 
were  not  more  favourably  received  by  the  people  than  tbey  had  been  by 
Congress.  In  some  places  the  flags  containing  them  were  not  received, 
but  ordered  instantly  to  depart ;  in  others  they  were  received  and  for- 
warded to  Congress,  as  the  only  proper  tribunal  to  take  cognisance  of 
them.  In  no  one  place,  not  immediately  commanded  by  the  British  army, 
was  there  any  attempt  to  accept,  or  even  to  deliherate,  on  the  propriety  of 
closing  with  the  offers  of  Britain. 

To  deter  the  British  from  executing  their  threats  of  laying  waste  iho 
country.  Congress  published  [Oct.  30]  to  the  world  a  resolution  and  mani- 
festo, in  which  they  concluded  with  these  words  : 

"We,  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
solemnly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if  our  enemies  presume  to  execute 
their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  career  of  barbarity,  we  wi'J  take 
such  eiem  p  la  ry  vengeance  as  shalldeter  others  from  a  like  conduct.  We 
appeal  to  that  God  who  searcheth  the  hearts  of  men  for  the  rectitude  of  om 
mteotions ;  and  in  his  holy  presence  we  declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved 
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by  anylightandhastyauggestiorjof  anger  and  revenge,  so  through  every 
possible  change  of  fortune  we  will  adhere  to  Ihis  our  determination." 

This  was  the  kst  effort  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  lo 
regain  her  colonies.  It  originated  in  folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  aflairs  in  America.  She  had  begun  with  wrong  measures,  and  had  now 
got  into  wrong  time.  Her  concessions  on  this  occasion  were  an  implied 
justification  of  the  resistance  of  the  colonists.  By  offering  to  concede  all 
that  they  at  first  asked  for,  she  virtually  acknowledged  herself  to  have 
been  the  aggressor  in  an  unjust  war.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable 
to  the  cementing  of  the  friendship  of  the  new  allies  than  this  unsuccessful 
negotiation.  The  states  had  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of 
their  engagements,  and  France  abundant  reason  lo  believe  that  by  prevent- 
ing their  being  conquered,  her  favourite  scheme  of  lessening  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  secured  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 
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FTER   the    terminatii 
Eriliah  army  retired 


of  the    campaign    of   IT?7,  the 

winter-quarters  in  Philadelphia, 

■f  to  Valley  Forge.     The  former 

enjoyed  all   the    conveniencies  which   an    opulent    city 

affiirded  ;  while  the  latter,  not    half-clothed,  and    more 

on  the  point  of  starving',  were  enduring  the  severity  of  a 

a  hutted    camp.      It  was  well  for  them   that  the 

attempt  to  disturb  them  while  in  this  destitute  con- 

md  spring;  passed  away  without  any  more  remarkable 
neither  array,  than  a  few  successful  excursions  of  parties  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  neighbouring  country,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
supplies,  or  destroying  properly.  In  oneof  these,  a  parly  of  the  British  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordentown,  and  there  burned  four  store-houses  full  of  useful 
commodities.  Before  they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  they  burned  two 
frigates,  nine  ships,  six  privateer  sloops,  twenty-three  brigs,  with  a  num- 
ber of  sloops  and  schooners. 

Soon  after,  an  excursion  from  Newport  was  made  by  five  hundred  British 
and  Hessians. under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell.  These 
having  landed  in  the  night,  marched  next  morning  in  two  bodies,  the  one  for 
Warren,  the  other  for  the  head  of  Kickemuet  river.  [May  25.]  They 
destroyed  about  seventy  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  burned  a  luantiiy  of  pitch, 
tar,  and  plank.  They  also  set  fire  to  the  meeting-house  at  Warren,  and 
leven  dwelling-houses.     At  Bristol,  they  burned  the  church  and  twentv* 
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twn  houses.  Several  other  houses  were  plundered,  and  ■;voinen  were 
stripped  of  ibeir  shoe-buckles,  gold  rings,  and  handkerchiefs 

A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  (he  line  and  four 
frigates,  commanded  by  Count  D'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for  America, 
rApril  13,^  in  about  two  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon 
Between  the  United  fetales  and  the  king  cf  France  After  a  passage 
of  eighty-seven  dajs,  the  count  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Deh 
ware,  [July  9.]  From  an  appr<: hensicii  of  something  rf  this  kind,  and 
from  the  prospect  cf  greatei  securitj,  it  vias  resolved  m  Great  Brita  n, 
forthwith  to  evacuate  Ph  ladeli  hn,  and  to  concentrate  the  loyal  force  in 
the  city  and  harbour  of  New  lork  The  ccmmissioners  brought  tut  ti  e 
orders  for  this  movement,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  It  htd  an 
unfriendly  influence  on  their  propo-jed  negotiations,  but  nas  indi^pensabh 
necessary  ;  for  if  the  French  fleet  hid  blocked  up  the  Delaware  and  the 
Americans  besieged  Phihdelphn,  the  escape  of  the  British  from  either 
would  have  been  scarcelv  possible 

[June  18,]  The  rojal  army  passed  oier  the  Delaware  into  New  Jer- 
sey. General  Washington  baling  penetnted  into  their  design  of  eiacu 
ating  Philadelphia,  had  previously  detached  General  Ma\wells  brigade, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Jersey  militia  in  obstructing  their  progress,  till  time 
would  be  given  for  his  army  to  overtake  them  The  British  were  encum- 
bered with  an  enormcus  bnggage  which  together  with  the  impediments 
thrown  in  their  way,  greatlj  retarded  ihur  march  The  American  army 
having,  in  pursuit  of  the  Brit  &h  crossed  the  Delawire,  sii  hundred  men 
were  immediately  detached  under  folonci  Morgan,  to  remfcrce  General 
Maxwell,  Washington  halted  his  trxjs  whtn  thej  had  marched  to 
the  vicinity  of  Princeton  The  general  oificers  m  the  American  army, 
being  asked  by  the  commander  m  chief,  '  Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard  a 
general  action?"  answered  in  the  ncgitne,  but  recommended  a  detach 
nnent  of  fifteen  hundred  mtn  to  be  immedialelj  sent  to  act  as  occasion 
might  serve,  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear  This  wis  immediately 
forwarded  imder  General  Scott  When  S  r  Henry  Clinton  had  advanced 
to  Ailentown,  he  determined,  instead  rf  keeping  the  direct  course  towards 
Staten  Island,  to  draw  towards  the  seacoiat  and  to  push  on  towards  bandy 
Hook.  Genera!  Washington,  on  receiving  miell  gence  thit  Sir  Henry 
was  proceeding  in  thit  direct  on  towards  Mtnmouih  courthouse,  de- 
spatched a  thousand  men  under  General  W  ayne,  and  sent  the  Marqjis  de 
Lafayette  to  take  command  of  the  while  advanced  corps,  with  osders  to 
seize  .the  hrst  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy's  rear  General 
Lee,  who,  having  been  lately  exchanged,  had  joined  the  armj ,  was  offered 
this  command,  but  he  declined  it,  as  he  was,  m  princij le,  against  hazard 
ing  an  attack.  The  whole  army  filliwtd  at  a  proper  distance  for  support- 
ing the  advanced  cnrps,  ami  reached  Cranberry  the  next  mcrning      Sir 
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Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  placed  his 
grenadiers,  light-infantry,  and  chasseurs  in  his  rear,  and  his  baggage  in 
his  front.  General  Washington  increased  his  advanced  corps  with  two 
brigades,  and  sent  General  Lee,  who  now  wished  for  the  command,  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole,  and  followed  with  the  main  army  to  give  it  sup- 
port. On  the  next  morning,  orders  were  sent  to  Lee,  to  move  on  and 
attack,  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the  contrary.  When 
Washington  had  marched  about  five  tniles  to  support  the  advanced  corps, 
he  found  the  whole  of  it  retreating  by  Lee's  orders,  and  without  having 
made  any  opposition  of  consequence.  Washington  rode  up  to  Lee,  and 
proposed  certain  questions  to  him  which  implied  censure.  Lee  answered 
with  warmth  and  unsuitable  language.  The  commander-in-chief  ordered 
Colonel  Stewart's  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ramsay's  battalions  to  form  on  a 
piece  of  ground  which  he  judged  suitable  for  giving  a  check  to  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  Lee  was  then  asked  if  he  would  command  on  that 
ground,  to  which  he  consented,  and  was  ordered  to  take  proper  measures 
for  checking  the  enemy,  to  which  he  rephed,  "Your  orders  shall  be 
obeyed,  and  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the  field."  Washington  then 
rode  to  the  main  army,  which  was  formed  with  the  utmost  expedition.  A 
warm  cannonade  immediately  commenced  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can artillery,  and  a  heavy  firing  between  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Bri- 
tish, army,  and  the  two  battalions  which  GeneraJ  Washington  had  halted. 
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These  stood  their  ground  till  tliej  were  jnlermixed  with  a  part  of  Ine 
British  army.  Lieutenant  Cflonel  Eamaaj  the  ccmmander  of  one  of 
them,  was  wounded  and  taken  pris  ner  General  Lee  c  ntmued  till  the 
last  on   the  field  of  hattle    and  brought  off  the  rear  of  the  retreiting 

The  check  the  Bnti'ih  rtceived  gave  time  to  make  a  d  ipti  t  on  of  the 
ind  second  I  ne  of  the  American  arn  y  in  the  wood  ind  on  the 
o  which  Lee  was  retreating  On  this  some  cannon  were  placed 
by  Lord  Stirling,  who  con  manded  the  left  w  ng  i\hich  with  the  cj-  je 
ration  of  some  parties  of  infantry  effectuallj  stopped  the  advance  of  the 
British  in  that  quarter  General  Greene  took  a  very  advantaije  ua  p  si 
tion,  on  the  right  of  Lfrd  Stirling  The  Bnt  sh  atlenrjled  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  Americans  but  were  refulscd  TJie'v  also  n  ade  a  mcve 
ment  to  the  right  with  a'i  httle  success  for  Greene  with  the  art  llery  dia 
appointed  their  design  Wa^ie  adianced  w  th  a  body  of  Ironp^i  and 
kepi  «[)  so  severe  and  well  d  rected  a  fire  that  the  Bnt  sh  wire  s  n 
compelled  to  give  wa^  Tliej  retired  nd  look  the  pos  ti  a  wh  ch  Lee 
had  before  occupied  'VVd'il  ngton  resolved  to -il tack  tlem  and  ordered 
General  Poor  to  move  rrund  uj  on  their  ii^ht  and  General  Woodforl  to 
their  left;  but  ihey  cculd  n  tgetwilhn  reach  before  it  was  dirk  Theae 
remained  on  the  ground  wh  ch  the}  had  been  d  rected  t  occupj  during 
the  night,  with  an  intention  ff  attack  ng  earlj  next  m  rning  and  the 
main  body  lay  on  their  arms  m  the  lield  to  be  ready  for  support  ng  them 
Genera!  Washington  reposed  himself  in  his  cloak  under  a  trie  n  hcpe« 
of  renewing  the  acti  n  the  ne^t  daj  But  these  hopes  were  frustrited 
The  British  troops  marched  away  in  the  night  in  such  silence  that  Gene 
ral  Poor,  though  he  la-v  very  near  them  knew  nctbing  of  their  departure 
They  left  behind  thtm  ftur  cfficers  and  about  forti  priiales  all  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  could  n  t  be  remoted  Thiir  other  wtundedwere 
carried  off.  [June  30  ]  The  Br  tish  pursued  the  r  march  without  fur 
ther  interruption,  and  soon  reached  the  neighbourho  d  of  Sandj  Hook 
without  the  loss  of  either  their  cciennt,  [  artj  r  baggage  The  American 
general  declined  all  further  pursu  t  f  the  royal  armj  and  scon  after  drew 
off  his  troops  to  the  If  rdeis  of  the  North  River  The  loss  of  the  At  en 
cans,  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ab  t  two  hundred  and  fifty  The  loss 
of  the  royal  army,  inclusive  of  priscnera  was  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  Lieuienant-Cflonei  Moncktnn  one  of  the  Bril  sh  slain  on  account 
of  his  singular  merit  was  un  lersallj  lanrented  Cobnel  B  nner  ot  Penn 
sylvania,  and  Major  Uickerson  of  "V  irginia  officers  highly  esteemed  by 
their  country,  fell  in  this  engagement  The  unccmmon  heat  of  the  day 
was  such,  that  some  of  the  An  encans  and  fiftj  nine  of  the  British  were 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  i  ithout  any  ii  ^rks  of  iriolen  e  upon  their 
bodies. 
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I         pbUlWhol  dd  keno  farther  notice  of 

Ijb  d  hdyf  bhl  culd  not  brook  the  ex- 

p  d  by   h     f  h       fi  )g,  and  wrote  him  two 

P  1  Th  as       d  h     b      g        ested,  and  brought  to 

!Thh  hbdg  h  — 

1       F      di     b  d  f      d  k        the  enemy  on  the  38th 

J  bl  p        d 

Sdlj     F     m   b  h  bef        h  y         he  same  day,  by  making 

yd       d    Ij        d    h       f  1 

3dly    F     d        p  b  m     d  1     f    n  two  letters. 

After  a  tedious  hearin^  bifjre  a  court  martial,  of  which  Lord  Stirling  was 
president  Lee  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  any  com 
mand  in  the  irmies  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  ol  one  yeai,  but  the 
aeccnd  charge  was  softened  by  the  court  martial,  who  in  their  award  only 
found  him  guiltj  ol  miabehiviour  before  the  enemj ,  by  making  an  itnne 
cessary  and  in  some  few  instances  a  disorderly  retreat  Mdny  were  dis 
pleased  nith  this  sentence  They  argued  that  by  the  tenor  of  Lee  s 
order'  it  was  submitted  to  his  di-cretion  whether  to  attack  or  not  and 
also,  thit  the  time  and  manner  were  to  be  determined  bj  his  cwn  judg- 
ment That  at  one  time  he  intended  to  attack  bot  altered  his  opinion  tn 
apparently  good  grounds  That  the  propriety  of  an  attack,  considering 
the  superionlj  of  the  British  cavalry  and  the  openness  of  the  grcund  was 
very  questionable.  That  though  it  might  have  distressed  the  enemy  s  rear 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  probably  have  brought  on  a  general  action, 
before  the  adianced  corps  could  have  been  supported  by  the  main  body, 
which  was  some  miles  in  the  rear"  "If,"  said  they,  "Lee's  judgment 
was  against  attacking  the  enemy,  he  could  n  t  be  guilty  of  disobejing  ar 
order  for  that  purpose,  which  was  suspended  on  the  condiEnn  of  his  own 
apprrbition  of  the  meisiire  "  They  also  agreed  that  a  suspension  from 
command  was  not  a  sufficient  punishment  for  his  crimes,  if  really  guilty 
They  therefore  inferred  a  presumption  of  his  innocence  from  the  lenient 
sentence  of  his  julges  Though  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  rchtue 
to  the  first  and  second  charges,  all  were  agreed  in  pronouncing  him  guilty 
of  disrespect  to  the  crmmander  in  chief  The  imericans  had  formerly 
idolized  General  Lee,  but  some  of  them  now  went  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  pronounced  him  treachemus  or  deficient  in  courage,  though  there  was 
no  foundation  for  either  of  these  suspicions.  His  temper  was  violent,  and 
his  impatience  of  subordination  had  led  him  often  lo  quarrel  with  thosa 
whom  he  was  bound  to  respect  and  obey;  but  his  courage  and  fidelity 
could  not  be  questioned 

S  on  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  American  army  took  post  at  th« 
White  Plains,  a  few  miles  bejond  Kingsbridge,  and  the  British,  though 
only  a  few  miles  diottnt,  did  not  molest  them.     They  remained  in  this 
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position  from  an  early  day  in  July,  till  a 
the  Americans  retired  to  Middle  Brook  i 
selves  huts  i     h  h  j 

Immediately         h     d  p  f    h 

gress,  after  a      b  f  m      h 

deliberations 
public  audie  pi      p 

[Aug.  6.]     Th    p  pp         i       h 

who  had  bee         pl  J   d        h 
arrival  and  r      p  f      m  f 

on  the  minds    f  I     A  Tl    y 

which  they  w 

than  a  cent    y  h  d  b  h  d 

theatre  on  which  the  representatucsof  a 

most  powerful  kinj 


hy 


then 

Jersey,  where  they  built  them- 

d  d  V  Hey  Forge. 

B       1    f        Philadelphia.  Con- 

d        h    former  seat  of  their 
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:ncsof  a  new,  free, and 

plenipotentiary  from  o 
of  Europe,  afforded  ample  ma 
itemplation.  That  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  day  on  which  an 
answer  was  refused  by  Great  Britain  to  the  united  supplications  of  the  colo- 
nists, praying  for  peace,  hberty,  and  safety,  they  should,  as  an  independent 
people,  be  honoured  with  the  residence  of  a  minister  from  the  court  of  France, 
exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  Americans.  The  patriots 
of  the  New  World  revolved  in  their  minds  these  transactions,  with  heart-felt 
satisfaction,  while  the  devout  were  led  to  admire  that  Providence,  which 
had  in  so  short  a  space  stationed  the  United  States  among  the  powers  ol 
ihe  earth,  and  clothed  them  in  robes  of  sovereignty. 

The  British  had  but  barely  completed  the  removal  of  their  fleet  and 
army  from  the  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  to  the  harbour  and  city  of  New 
York,  when  they  received  intelligence  that  a  French  fleet  was  on  the  coast 
of  America.  This  was  commanded  by  Count  D'Estaing,  and  conf 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Among  the  former,  oi 
ried  ninety  guns,  another  eighty,  and  six  seventy-four  guns  each, 
first  object  was  the  surprise  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delawa 
they  arrived  too  late.  In  naval  history,  there  a 
than  that  of  the  British  fieel  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  only  of  six 
sixty-four  gun  ships,  three  of  fifty,  and  two  of  forty,  with  some  frigates  and 
sloops.  Most  of  these  had  been  long  on  service,  and  were  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. Their  force,  w  hen  compared  with  that  of  the  French  fleet,  was  so 
greatly  inferior,  that  had  the  latter  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  in 
seventy-five  days  from  its  lea*  mg  Toulon,  their  capture,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  have  been  inevitable.  This  stroke  was  provi- 
dentially prevented,  by  the  various  hindrances  which  retarded  D'Estaing 
in  his  voyage  to  the  term  of  eighty-seven  days,  in  the  last  eleven  of 
which.  Lord  Howe's  fleei  not  only  quitted  the  Delaware,  but  reached  the 
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harbour  of  New  York.  D'Estaing,  disappointed  in  his  first  aclieme,  pur- 
sued and  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook.  American  pilots  of  the  first  abilities, 
provided  for  the  purpose,  went  on  board  his  Heel,  [^July  II,]  Among 
them  were  persons,  whose  circumstances  placed  them  above  the  ordinary 

The  sight  of  the  French  fleet  raised  all  the  active  passions  of  their 
adversaries.  Transported  with  indignation  against  the  French,  for  inter- 
fering in  what  they  called  a  domestic  quarrel,  the  British  displayed  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  bravery  which  could  not  he  exceeded.  A  thousand  volunteers 
were  despatched  from  their  transports  to  man  their  fleet.  The  masters  and 
mates  of  the  merchantmen  and  traders  at  New  York  look  their  stations  at 
the  guns  with  the  common  sailors.  Others  put  to  sea  in  hght  vessels,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies.  The  officers  and  privates  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  contended  with  so  much  eagerness  to  serve  on  board  the  men 
of  war  as  marines,  that  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  point  of  honour 
by  lot. 

The  French  fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  continued  w  h  ut  tl  e  H  ok  for 
eleven  days.  During  this  time  the  British  had  the  or  ficat  on  cf  see  t  f, 
the  blockade  of  their  fleet,  and  the  capture  of  about  t  enly  vessels  under 
English  colours.  On  the  S2d,  the  French  fleet  appearnd  u  der  ve  gl  It 
was  an  anxious  moment  to  the  British,  They  supposed  that  Oount 
D'Estaing  would  force  his  way  into  the  harbour,  and  it  at  aa  engage  ent 
would  be  the  consequence.  Every  thing  with  them  was  at  stake  Noth  g 
'ess  than  destruction  or  victory  would  have  ended  the  contest  If  the  first 
had  been  their  lot,  the  vast  fleet  of  transports  and  vict  aller^  and  the  ar  ny 
must  have  fallen.  The  pilots  on  board  the  French  fleet  declared  it  to  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  large  ships  thereof  over  tl  e  bar  en  account  of 
their  draught  of  water.  D'Estaing,  on  that  account  and  by  the  adv  ce  of 
Genera!  Washington,  left  the  Hook  and  sailed  forNewfort  By  h  s  de 
parture  the  British  had  a  second  escape,  for  had  he  rema  ned  at  tl  e  H  lok 
but  a  few  days  longer,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Byron  must  have  fallen  nlo 
his  hands.  That  ofiicer  had  been  sent  out  to  reheve  Lord  HoT^e  ^hu  had 
soUcited  to  be  recalled,  and  the  fleet  under  his  comn  and  had  been  se  I  to 
reinforce  that  which  had  been  previously  on  the  coast  of  Amer  ca  Adiiral 
Byron's  squadron  had  met  with  bad  weather,  and  was  separated  in  d  ffer^nt 
storms.  It  now  arrived,  scattered,  broken,  sickly,  dis  nasted  or  itl  erw  sc 
damaged.  Within  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  the 
Renown,  the  Raisonable,  the  Centurion,  and  the  Cornwall,  arrived  singly 
at  Sandy  Hook. 

The  next  attempt  of  Count  D'Estaing  was  against  Rhode  Island,  of 
which  (he  British  had  been  in  possession  since  December,  1T76,  A  com- 
bined attack  against  it  was  projected,  and  it  was  agreed  that  General  Sulli- 
van should  command  the  American  land  forces.     Srch  was  the  eagerne« 
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of  the  people  to  co-operate  with  their  new  allies,  and  so  cmifideni  were 
they  of  success,  that  some  thousands  of  voluntt-ers  engag'ed  in  the  service. 
The  miUtia  of  Massachusetts  was  under  the  command  of  Genera!  Hancock, 
The  royal  troops  on  the  island,  having  been  lately  reinforced,  were  about 
sis  thousand,  SulLvan's  force  was  about  ten  thousand.  Lord  Howe  fol- 
lowed the  Count  D'Estaing,  and  came  within  sight  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
day  after  the  French  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of  Newport.  The  British 
fleet  exceeded  the  French  in  point  of  number,  but  was  inferior  with  respect 
to  effective  force  and  weight  of  metal.  On  the  appearance  of  Lord  Howe, 
the  French  admiral  put  out  to  sea  with  his  whole  fleet  to  engage  him.  While 
the  two  commanders  were  exerting  their  naval  skill  to  gain  respectively 
the  adiant'iffes  of  position  i  slron^,  gileof  wind  came  on,  which  afterwards 
increased  to  a  lemjest  and  greatly  dan  aged  the  ships  on  both  sides.  In 
this  conflict  of  the  elements  two  capitdl  French  ships  were  dismasted. 
The  Languedoc  of  ninety  guns  D  Eita  ng  s  own  ship,  after  losing  all  her 
masts  and  her  r  idder  ttw  attacked  1"y  the  Renown  of  fifty  guns,  com- 
man  led  bj  C  aptain  Daw  son  The  same  ei  ening  the  Preston,  of  fifty  guns, 
fell  m  with  the  Tonnant  of  eighty  guns  with  only  her  mainmast  standing, 
and  attacked  her  with  spir  t  but  n  gbt  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  Sis 
sail  of  the  French  >!quadrcn  came  «p  in  ik 
ships  from  any  further  attick  There  w 
side  The  Br  t  sh  sufl'ereJ  less  in  th 
enough  lo  make  it  necessary  for  them 
pose  of  rehtling  The  French  fleet  ir 
Rhode  Island  but  sailed  on  the  23d  t  B. 
ral  Gieene  and  the  Marqu  s  de  Lafay 
to  consult  on  measures  pr  per  t  be  p 
return  with  h  s  fleet  into  the  harl  «  b 
posed  10  the  measure  and  protested  aiu 
go  to  Bcston  if  his  fleet  met  with  any 
his  ceasing  to  prosecute  the  expedition  g 
conf  rm  to  the  orders  of  their  c  n  n  n 
Greene  and  Lafayette  and  their  rej  r 
D  Estaing  a  protest  was  drawn  op  and 

John  Sullivan  Nathan  el  Greene  John  Hancock,!,  Glover, Ezeki el  Cornel, 
\\illiam  Whipple  John  Fjltr  S  lomon  Lovell,  Jon.  Fitconnell.  In  this 
thej  protested  aga  nst  the  count  s  tak  n^  the  fleet  to  Boston,  as  derogatory 
lo  the  honour  of  Prance,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  and  the  inieresi  of  his  nation,  and  destructive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  aid  highly  injurious  to  the  alU- 
ance  formed  between  the  two  nations.  Had  D'Eslaing  prosecuted  his  ori- 
ginal plan  within  the  harbour,  either  before  or  immediatelj'  after  the  pur- 
suit of  Lord  Howe,  the  reduction  of  the  British  post  on  Rhode  Island  would 
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have  been  pr  la!"le  but  his  d  parture  in  the  first  in  tance  lo  en^ge  the 
Br  t  sh  fieet  sj  d  m  the  ^ecirnd  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston  frustrated  the 
V,  holi-  plan  Perhaps  Count  D  Estaing  hoped  hj  something  hr  lliant  tc 
tffjcethe  impress  nns  mide  Ij  h  s  hte  failure  at  r<ew  lork  Or  ne  might 
ha.\e  thought  It  m  prudent  t  stake  his  whole  fleet  within  a  haroour  poa 
messed  by  his  enemies 

After  his  ships  had  sufltred  both  from  battle  and  the  storm  the  letter  of 
his  instructtoDs — the  importunity  of  hie  officers  and  his  anxiety  to  have 
his  sh  ps  speedily  refitted  might  haie  weighed  with  him  to  sa  1  directly 
fcr  Bf ston  "Whatever  wen,  the  reasons  which  induced  his  adoption  of 
ll  at  measure  the  Americans  we  e  greatly  d  ssdt  shed  They  complained 
that  they  had  incurred  great  expense  and  danger  under  the  prospect  of 
tVe  most  efiectne  co  oj  eral  n — thai  depending  thereon  they  had  r  sked 
the  r  lives  on  an  islai  d  where  w  thout  naial  protection  they  were  exposed 
to  J  articular  danger — that  n  tl  is  situation  they  were  first  deserted  and 
afterwards  totallj  abandoned  at  a  t  ne  when  by  persevering  in  the  or  gi 
nal  plan  thej  had  well  ground  d  hopes  of  speedy  success  Under  these 
apprehensions  the  disc  ntented  mil  ta  went  home  in  such  crowds  thatthe 
regular  armj  which  rema  ned  was  in  danger  of  bemg  ctit  off  from  a  re 
treat  [^Auirust  ]  In  thee  enbarrassmg  circunstances  General  Sulln  an 
eitricaled  h  n  stlf  w  th  judgment  and  abilitj  He  began  to  send  off  his 
heaiy  artillery  and  baggige  or  the  26th  and  retreated  from  b  s  lines  on 
the  night  of  the  2S  h  It  had  le  n  that  da>  resolvtd  m  a  council  of  war 
to  remove  to  the  n  rtb  end  of  the  island — fortify  iheir  camp  secure  a  com 
mumcat  on  with  the  rnan  and  hold  the  gr  ind  I II  it  cculd  bo  known whe 
ther  ihe  French  fleet  would  return  to  their  assistance.  The  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, by  desire  of  his  associates,  set  off  for  Boston,  to  request  the  speedy 
return  of  the  French  fleet.  To  this  Count  D'Estaing  would  not  consent, 
but  he  made  a  spirited  offer  to  lead  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  co- 
operate with  the  American  land-forces  against  Rhode  Island. 

Sullivan  retreated  with  great  order,  but  he  had  not  been  five  hours  at  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  when  his  troops  were  fired  upon  by  the  British, 
who  had  pursued  them  on  discovering  their  retreat.  The  pursuit  was 
made  by  two  parties  and  on  two  roads;  to  one  was  opposed  Colonel  Henry 
B.  Livingston,  lo  the  other  John^Laurens,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wash 
ington,  and  each  of  them  had  a  command  of  light  troops.  In  the  first 
instance,  these  light  troops  were  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to  give 
way,  but  they  kept  up  a  retreating  fire.  On  being  reinforced,  they  gave 
their  pursuers  a  check,  and  at  kngth  repulsed  them.  By  degrees  the 
action  became  in  some  respects  general,  and  near  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Americans  were  engaged.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Americans 
was  two  hundred  and  eleven ;  tliat  of  the  British  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

Lord    Howe's  fieet,  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  about  (bur  thousam^ 
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troops  on  board,  being  seen  off  the  coast.  General  Sullivan  concluded  im- 
mediately to  evacuate  Ehode  Island.  As  the  sentries  of  both  armies  were 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  the  greatest  caution  was  neces- 
sary. To  cover  the  design  of  retreating,  the  show  of  resistance  and  con- 
tinuance on  the  island  was  kept  up.  The  retreat  was  made  in  the  night, 
[August  30J  and  mostly  completed  by  twelve  o'clock.  Towards  the  last 
of  it,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  returned  to  Boston.  He  had  rode  thither 
from  Rhode  Island,  a  distance  of  near  seventy  miles,  in  seven  hours,  and 
returned  in  six  and  a  half.  Anxious  to  partake  in  the  engagement,  his 
mortification  was  not  little  at  being  out  of  the  way  on  the  day  before.  He 
was  in  time  to  bring  off  the  pickets,  and  ether  parties  that  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  American  army.  This  he  did  in  excellent  order.  Not  a  man 
was  lei^  behind,  nor  was  the  smallest  article  lost. 

The  bravery  and  good  conduct  which  John  Laurens  displayed  on  thi 
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occasion  werp  excelled  by  his  republican  magnanimity,  in  declining  a 
military  commission  whicli  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  representative  a 
of  his  country.  Congress  resolved,  that  he  should  be  piesented  with  a 
continental  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  testimony  of  the  sense 
which  they  entertained  of  his  patriotic  and  spirited  services,  and  of  his 
brave  conduct  in  several  actions,  particularly  in  that  of  Rhode  Island  on 
the  29th  of  August. 

On  the  next  day  lie  wrote  to  Congress  a  letter,  expressing  "  his  gratitude 
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shipping, 

besides  a  number  of  small  craft.     They  also  burnt 

magazines. 

wharves, 

stores,  warehouses.  Teasels  on  the  stocks,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
dwelling-houses.  The  buildings  burned  in  Bedford  were  estimated  to  on 
worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.    The  olber  articles  destroyed  were 
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worth  much  more.  The  royal  troops  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard. 
There  they  destroyed  a  few  vessels,  and  made  a  requisition  of  the  mihtia 
arms,  the  public  money,  three  hundred  oxen,  and  two  thousand  sheep 
which  was  complied  with. 

A  similar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fer^son,  waa 
about  the  same  time  undertaken  against  Little  Egg  Harbour,  at  which 
place  the  Americans  had  a  number  of  privateers  and  prizes,  and  also  some 
salt-works.  Several  of  the  vessels  got  ofl;  but  all  that  were  found  were 
destroyed.  [Octi,ber  6.]  Previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  British  from 
Egg-Harbour  for  New  York,  Captain  Ferguson,  with  two  hundred  and 
My  men,  surprised  and  put  to  death  aboul  fifty  of  a  party  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  posted  in  the  vicinity.  The  attack  being  made  in  tho 
night,  httle  or  no  quarter  was  given. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  these  several  excursions  was  trifling, 
but  the  advantage  was  c  nsideralle,  from  the  suppLes  they  procured  and 
the  check  nhich  wa'!  entn  lo  the  American  prnateers 

One  <f  the  m  st  dmstious  e^pnts  nhirh  occurred  at  this  pen  d  of  tht. 
campaign  «as  the  surprise  and  rra'ssacre  rf  an  Amencan  regiment  of 
bght  dragoons  commanded  bj  L  euten ant  colonel  Bajlor  While  em- 
ployed in  a  detached  sittiatmn  t  ]ntercef.t  and  watch  a  British  foraging 
party  thej  took  up  their  lodging  m  a  barn  neir  Taapin  1  he  officer  who 
commanded  the  party  which  surprised  them  nas  Mijor  general  Grey, 
He  acquired  the  name  of  the  No  flint  genenl  from  nis  common  practice 
of  ordenng  the  men  under  hit,  command  to  take  the  flints  out  of  their 
muiket"!  that  they  mi^ht  be  confined  to  the  use  of  their  bayonets  A  party 
of  militia  which  had  been  staiiontd  on  the  road  bj  which  the  Bnlisti 
advanced  quitted  their  post  w  ithoot  giving  anj  notice  to  Colonel  Ei)  lor 
This  d  sorderlj  crnduct  was  the  jccasi  n  of  the  d  sasier  which  fell  wed. 
Grej's  men  proceeded  with  such  silence  and  addrew  that  they  cut  off  4 
Serjeants  patrol  without  noise  and  surrounded  cJd  laapan  without  being 
discovered  They  then  rualiLd  in  uron  Bijlor's  regiment  while  they 
were  in  a  profound  sleep  Incapable  ol  defence  or  resistance  cut  off  from 
everj  prospect  of  selling  their  lives  dear  the  surprised  dragoons  sued  foi 
quarters  Unmoved  by  their  supplications  their  adversaries  applied  the 
bayonet,  and  continued  Us  repeated  thrusts  while  objects  could  be  found  in 
which  any  signs  of  hfe  appeared.  A  few  escaped,  and  others,  after  having 
received  from  five  to  eleven  bayonet-wounds  in  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
were  restored,  in  a  course  of  time,  to  perfect  health.  Baylor  himself  was 
wounded,  but  not  dangerously:  he  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, 
siity-seven  privates  out  of  one  hundred  and  four.  Aboul  forty  were  made 
prisoners.  These  were  indebted,  for  iheir  lives,  to  the  humanity  of  one 
of  Grey's  captains,  who  gave  quarters  to  the  whole  fourth  troop,  though 
entrarj-  to  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers. 
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In  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  East 
Flonda.  This  was  resolved  upon  with  the  douhie  view  of  protecting  the 
state  of  Georgia  from  depredaliiin,  and  of  causing  a  diversion.  General  Robert 
Howe,  who  conducted  it,  had  under  his  command  about  two  thousand  men, 
a  few  hundreds  of  which  were  continental  troops,  and  (he  remainder  miUlia 
of  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  St. 
Mary's  river,  and  without  any  opposition  of  consequence.  At  this  place, 
the  British  had  erected  a  fort,  which,  in  compliment  to  Tonyn,  governor 
of  the  province,  was  called  by  his  name.  On  the  approach  of  General 
Howe,  they  destroyed  this  fort,  and  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  retreated 
towards  St.  Augustine.  The  season  was  more  fatal  to  the  Americans  than 
any  opposition  they  experienced  from  their  enemies.  Sickness  and  death 
raged  to  such  a  degree  that  an  immediate  retreat  became  necessary ; 
but  before  this  was  effected,  they  lost  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  whole 


The  royal  commissioners  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  resume  the  character  of  British  subjects,  and  the  successive 
plans  of  co-operation  between  the  new  allies  having  also  failed,  a  solemn 
pause  ensued.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  commissioners  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  finding  a  disappointment  of  their 
expectation  from  the  French,  would  re-consider  and  accept  the  offers  of 
Great  Britain.  Full  time  was  given  both  for  the  circulation  of  their  mani- 
festo, and  for  observing  its  effects  on  the  public  mind,  but  no  overtures 
were  made  to  them  from  any  quarter.  The  year  was  drawing  near  to  a 
close  before  any  interesting  expedition  was  undertaken.  With  this  new 
era  a  new  system  was  introduced.  Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states 
had  been  attempted  by  proceeding  from  north  to  south :  but  that  order 
was  henceforth  inverted,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  principa 
theatre  on  which  the  British  conducted  their  offensive  operations.  Georgia 
being  one  of  the  weakest  states  in  the  union,  and  at  the  same  time  abound- 
ing in  provisions,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  object  of  renewed  warfare. 
Lieutenant-coionel  Campbell,  an  oiBcer  of  known  courage  and  ability, 
embarked  [Nov.  37,  1778]  from  NeW  York,  for  Savannah,  with  a  force 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  convoy  of  some  ships  ol  war  command- 
ed by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker.  To  make  more  sure  of  success  in  the 
enterprise.  Major-general  Frevost,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces  in 
East  Florida,  V.-&S  directed  to  advance  with  them  into  the  southern  extremity 
of  Georgia.     The  fleet  that  sailed  from  Nei    T:     k  b        h  k 

effected  a  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  rive  h      F  hid 

ing-place  a  narrow  causeway  of  six  hundred  jd  Ighwh  dih 
on  each  side,  led  through  a  swamp.  A  body  fhB  high  f  y 
moved  forward  along  this  causeway.     On  lb         d  h  y  d 

heavy  fire  from  a  small  party  under  Captain  S      h  p       d        ih    p     f 
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of  impeding  their  passage  Captain  Cameron  wns  killed,  but  the  Bntis^' 
made  the  r  way  grod,  and  compelled  Laptam  Smith  to  retreat  General 
Hoi^e  the  American  officer  (o  whom  the  defence  of  Georgia  was  commit 
ted  tjok  his  station  on  the  mam  road,  and  posted  his  little  arm}  consisting 
of  abjut  SIX  hundred  contmeniais  and  a  fpw  hundred  mihtia,  between  the 
land  nr  [lace  and  the  trwn  of  Savanmh,  with  (he  rner  on  ha  left  and  a 
mjrass  in  front  This  disposition  announced  great  difficulties  to  be  ovnr 
come  before  the  imeneans  could  be  dislodged  While  Colonel  Campbell 
was  making  the  necessary  arrangemtnt"!  for  this  purpose,  he  received 
intelligence  from  a  negri,  of  a  pr  vate  path  through  the  swamp  on  the 
right  of  the  Amencans,  which  lav  in  such  a  situation  that  the  Bntish 
troops  might  march  thriugh  it  unobserved  Sir  Jiines  Ba  id  with  the 
hght  !nf<intrj  was  d  reeled  to  avi  I  hunselt  of  tins  path  in  jrder  to  turn  the 
right  w  ing  of  thi"  4mer  cana  ind  attack  the  rear  As  soon  as  it  was  sup 
po  ed  thit  Band  hid  iWred  hio  passage,  the  Bnti^ih  in  fr  nl  of  the 
Americans  were  d  reeled  tj  advance  and  enirage  Howp  finding  himself 
attacked  in  the  reir  as  well  as  in  Iroi  t,  ordered  an  immednte  retreat 
The  British  pursued  with  great  execution  their  vict  ry  was  complete 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  Americjns  were  killed  Th  rt\  eight 
officers  *"  ur  hundred  and  fifteen  pinaies  frrtj-eight  |»ieces  of  cannon 
twentj  ihrie  mortars  the  tort,  with  its  amn  uh  Hon  and  slcrea,  the  shipping 
in  the  river  a  large  q  lantitj  of  provis  ns,  with  the  capital  of  Georgia 
were  all  in  the  s\  ace  tf  a  few  hour-.,  in  the  possession  ol  the  conjuerors 
The  broken  remain?  of  the  American  army  retreated  up  the  river  Savan- 
nah frr  Mieralmles  and  then  tock  shelter  by  crossing  mto  South  Carolina 
Agreeably  to  instructions.  General  Prevost  had  marched  from  East  Florida 
about  the  same  time  that  the  embarkation  took  place  from  New  York, 
After  encountering  many  difficulties,  the  king's  troops  from  St,  Augustine 
reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Georgia,  and  there  heard  the  welcome 
tidings  of  the  arrival  and  success  of  Colonel  Campbell.  Savannah  having 
fallen,  the  fort  at  Sunbury  surrendered.  General  Prevost  marched  to 
Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces  from  New  York 
and  St.  Augustine.  Previous  to  his  arrival  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  come  in  and  submit  to  the  conquer- 
ors, ivith  promises  of  protection,  on  condition  that  with  thdr  arms  they 
would  support  royal  government. 

Lieutonant-coJonel  Campbell  acted  with  great  policy  in  securing  th; 
submission  of  the  inhabitants.  He  did  more  in  a  short  time,  and  with 
comparatively  a  few  men,  towards  the  re-establishment  o^  the  British 
interest,  than  all  the  general  officers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  only 
extirpated  military  opposition,  but  subverted  for  some  time  every  trace  of 
republican  government,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  re-establishmen'.  of  a 
royal  ieglskture.     Georgia,  soon  nfter  the  reduction  of  its  capital,  exhibited 
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B  imgulir  spectacle  It  was  the  only  slate  of  the  union  n  whith  ^ftet 
ihe  d  claration  of  independence,  a  legislative  body  was  convened  under  the 
Buth  nt\  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  Tiie  moderation  and  prudpni,6 
ol  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  were  more  successful  m  reconcili  ig  the 
minds  of  the  cit  zens  to  their  former  constitution  than  the  severe  meisures 
which  lad  been  generallj  ad  ptid  bj  other  Bnt  sh  commanders 

The  errors  of  tlie  first  years  of  the  war  forctd  on  Congress  s  me  useful 
reforms  in  the  year  1778  The  insufficiency  of  the  proiiaion  made  for 
the  supp  rt  of  the  officers  of  their  army  h^d  induced  the  res  gnaticn  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  tc  the  great  injury  of  the  service 
From  a  conviction  of  the  justice  v  d  policy  of  making  comm  ssions  vajua 
ble  and  from  respect  to  tKe  warm  lut  disinterested  recommendations  cf 
General  W  a-^hington  Congress  res  Ived  That  half  paj  should  be  allowed 
to  their  officers,  for  the  terra  cf  S(,ven  jears  after  the  expiration  of  the  r 
service  '  Th  s  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  end  of  their  lives  And 
finally,  that  was  commuted  for  full  pay  for  five  yeais  Res  gTiations  were 
ifterwards  rare  and  the  states  reaped  the  beULfit  of  experienced  officer* 
itntinuing  in  servict  lill  the  war  was  ended 

4  sjiitem  of  mere  regular  discipline  was  introduced  into  the  American 
armj  by  the  mlustry  ab  hties  and  jud  cious  regulations  of  Bar  n  de 
■Steuben  a  most  excellent  diaciplinaran  who  had  served  under  Frekrick 
the  Gceit  the  king  of  Prussia  A  verj  importanf  reform  took  place  m  the 
ffipdica!  depirlment  b>  api  ointing  d  fitien     facers  to  discharge  the  dir<,c 
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ing  and  purveying  business  of  the  military  hospitals,  which  had  leen  be- 
fore united  in  the  same  hands.  Dr.  Rush  was  principally  instrumental  in 
effecting  this  heneficial  alteration.  Some  regulations  which  had  been 
adopted  for  limiting  the  prices  of  commodities,  being  found  not  only  im 
practicable  but  injurious,  were  abolished. 

A  few  detached  events,  which  could  not  he  introduced  without  interrupt 
ing  the  narrative  of  the  great  events  of  the  campaign,  shall  close  this  article. 

In  February,  Captain  James  Willing,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
arrived  with  a  few  men  from  Port  Pitt,  at  the  Natches,  a  British  settlement 
in  West  Florida.  He  sent  out  parties,  who,  without  any  resistance,  made 
the  inhabitants  prisoners.  Articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between 
them  and  Captain  Willing,  by  which  they  promised  to  observe  a  neutrality 
in  the  present  contest,  and  in  return  it  was  engaged  that  their  property 
should  be  unmolested. 

In  July,  1T78,  a  storm  of  Indian  and  Tory  vengeance  burst  with  parti 
cular  violence  on  Wyoming,  a  new  and  flourishing  settlement  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Unfortunately  for  the  security  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  soil  was  claimed  by  both  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 
From  the  collision  of  contradictory  ckiraa,  founded  on  royal  charters,  the 
laws  of  neither  were  steadily  enforced.  In  this  remote  settlement,  where 
government  was  feeble,  the  Tories  weie  under  less  control,  and  could  easily 
assemble  undiscovered.  Nevertheless,  at  one  time,  twenty-seven  of  them 
were  taken,  and  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  but  they  were  afterwards 
released.  These  and  others  of  the  same  description,  instigated  by  revenge 
against  the  Americans,  from  whom  some  of  them  had  suffered  banishment 
and  the  loss  of  property,  made  a  common  cause  with  the  Indians,  and  at 
tacked  the  Wyoming  settlement  with  their  combined  forces,  estimated  al 
one  thousand  one  hundred  men,  nine  hundred  of  which  were  Indians. 
The  whole  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  Connecticut  Tory, 
One  of  the  forts,  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  security  of  the  inha- 
bitants, being  very  weak,  surrendered  to  this  parly;  but  some  of  the  gar- 
rison had  previously  retired  to  the  principal  fort  at  Kingston,  called  Forty- 
Fort.  [July  2.]  Colonel  John  Butler  next  demanded  the  surrender  of  that. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  continental  officer  who  commanded  there,  sent 
a  message  to  him,  proposing  a  conference  at  a  bridge  without  the  fort. 
[July  3.]  This  being  agreed  to.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  Dennison,  and 
some  other  officers,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  garrison,  a  few  invalids  excepted.  None  of  the  enemy 
appeared.  The  Wyoming  people  advanced,  and  supposed  that  the  enemy 
were  retiring.  They  continued  to  march  on,  till  they  were  about  three  miles 
from  the  fort.  They  then  saw  a  few  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  exchanged 
some  shot,  but  they  presently  found  themselves  ambuscaded  and  attacked  by 
the  whole  body  of  Indians  and  Tories.    They  fought  gallantly,  till  they  found 
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of  keeping  their  arms  dry. 

They  completed  their  business  in  sixtee 

n  days. 

About  four  weeks  after  Colonel  Butler's  return,  some  hundreds  of  Indiana        | 

and  Tories  and  about  fifty 

regulars  entered  Cherry  Valley,  in  the 

tate  of 

New  York,  and  after  bein 

repelled  from  Fort  Alden,  killed  and 

calped 

thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  also  Colonel        ] 

Alden  and  ten  soldiers. 

[March  7.]     The  Randolph,  an  American  frigate  of  thirty-six  gu 

nsand 

three  hundred  and  five  me 

n,  commanded  by  Captain  Biddle,  havin^ 

saded 

on  a  cruise  from  Charlesto 

,  fell  in  with  the  Yarmouth  of  sixty-four  guns. 
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r  of  an  hour,  the  Randolph 
a  piece  of  her  wreck.  These 
in- water,  which  they  sucked 
Captain  Vincent  of  the  Yar- 
iuspended  the 
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URING  the  year  1779,  the  British  seem  to  have 
aimed  at  little  more,  in  the  stales  to  the  northward 
of  Carolina,  than  distress  and  dejiredation.  Hav- 
ing publicly  announced  their  resolution  of  making 
"the  colonies  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  their 
new  connt.'ctii;ns,"  they  planned  sundry  expeditions 
on  this  principle. 

One  of  these,  consisting  of  both  a  naval  and  land 
ilted  to  Sir  George  Collier  and  General  Mathews,  who 


made  a  descent  on  Virginia.  [May  10.]  They  sailed  for  Portt 
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Iheir  arnial  took  pcssession  of  that  town  Norfolk,  on  the  opposite  sidfl 
of  the  nver,  fell,  of  course,  mlo  the  r  hands  The  Americans  burned 
some  of  their  own  lessels  but  oiheis  were  niide  prizes  by  the  invaders 
The  British  guards  marched  eighteen  miles  m  the  night  and  arriving  at 
SofTilk  by  morning,  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  vessi  la,  naval  stores, 
and  of  a  large  rtagazine  of  proiisions,  which  had  been  deposited  in  thit 
jlace  A  similar  destruction  was  earned  on  at  Kemp's  Linding,  Shep- 
herd's Gosport,  Tanner's  creek,  and  other  place"  iq  the  vicnity  The 
frigates  and  armed  vessels  were  emplojed  on  the  same  business  along  tho 
margin  jf  the  ri\ero  Three  thousind  hogsheads  of  tcbiLCo  were  taken 
at  Portsmouth  Everj  house  in  Suffolk  wis  burned,  except  the  church 
aad  one  dwellinc:  house  The  houses  of  several  private  gentlenibii  in  the 
countij  shared  the  same  fate  Ab  ut  a  hundred  and  thirty  ^es^els  were 
either  dtstroyed  or  taken  All  that  were  upon  the  stocks  were  burned, 
and  every  thing  relative  to  the  buildmg  or  fitting  of  ships  wis  eithtr 
carried  c  ff  or  destr  j  ed  The  fl<  et  and  armj  ,  after  demohihing  Fort  Nel- 
son, and  setting  fire  to  the  store  houses  and  other  pubhc  buildings  m  the 
dickyard  at  Gosport,  embarked  fr  m  Virginia,  and  returned  with  then 
przes  and  booty  safe  to  New  Yirk,  m  the  s-ime  month  in  which  they  had 
left  it  This  expedition  into  Virginia  distressed  a  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  tnriched  the  British  forces,  but  was  of  no  real  service  to  the 
rcyal  cause  It  was  presumed  that  bj  involving  the  ciuzens  in  losses  and 
distress,  they  would  be  brought  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  submitting 
to  a  power,  against  whith  they  had  not  the  means  of  defending  them- 
selves but  the  temper  of  the  times  was  iinfavounble  to  these  views. 
Such  was  the  high  toned  state  of  the  American  mind,  that  prjpertj  had 
compara  veJy  lost  its  value  It  was  fashionable  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
independence  Some  hearty  Whigs  gloried  in  their  losses,  with  as  much 
pride  as  ethers  gloried  in  their  jcsseisions 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Virginia,  a 
similar  one  w  is  projected  a  >amst  the  exposed  margin  of  Connecticut 
Governtr  Tryon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  about  two  thousand 
six  hundrtd  hnd  forces  emplojed  on  this  business,  and  he  was  suppcrted 
by  General  Garth  The  transports  which  conveyed  these  troops,  were 
covered  bv  a  suitable  number  rf  armed  \essels,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Collier  [Jul}  5  ]  They  proceeae^  from  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Hel 
Gate,  and  landed  at  East  Haven. 

One  of  the  many  addresses,  issued  by  the  British  commanders,  was 
eent  by  a  flag  to  Colonel  Whiting  of  the  militia,  near  Fairfield.  The 
colonel  was  allowed  an  hour  for  his  answer,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
read  it  before  the  town  was  in  flames.  He,  nevertheless,  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer:  "Connecticut  having  nobly  dared  to  take  up  arms  against 
ihe  cruel  despotism  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  flames  having  preceded  tha 
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uiHwer  to  your  flag,  thij  mil  persist  to  oppose,  to  the  utmost,  the  power 
cxertea  against  injured  innocence  "  The  British  marched  from  their 
landing  to  Nnv  Ha\en  The  town,  on  their  enlenng  it,  was  dehvered  up 
to  promiscuous  plunder  a  ftn  instances  of  protection  excepted  The 
inhabitants  were  stripped  of  their  household  furniture  and  other  moTablc 
propertv  The  harbour  and  water  side  was  covered  with  feathers,  which 
were  discharged  from  opened  beds  An  aged  citizen  v^ho  hboured  under 
B  natural  inability  of  speech,  hid  his  tongue  cut  out  by  one  of  the  rojal 
army  After  perpetrating  ever\  species  of  enormity,  but  that  ot  burning 
houses,  the  invaders  suddenly  re  embarked,  and  proceedtd  by  water  to 
Fairfield  The  militia  of  that  place  and  the  vicmity  posted  themselves 
at  the  cfurt  house  green,  and  ,ive  ctnsiderable  annojance  to  them,  as 
thej  were  adv  incinj;,  but  soon  retreated  to  the  height  back  of  the  town 
On  the  approach  of  the  British  the  town  was  evacuated  by  mo-^t  of  its 
inhabitints  A  kn  women  rennmed  with  the  new  of  saving  their  pro- 
pertj  They  imagined  that  their  sex  would  protect  them  They  al&o 
reposed  confidtnce  m  an  encmj  who  thej  knew  had  been  formerly  famed 
fir  humanil}  and  pohlene'^s,  but  they  bilteily  repented  their  pre-sumption 
Parties  of  the  royal  army  entered  the  deserted  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
broke  open  desks,  trunks,  closets,  and  chests,  and  took  ever)  thing  of 
value  that  came  in  their  waj  Thej  robbed  the  women  of  their  buckles, 
rings  bonnets,  iprcns,  and  handkerchiefs  They  abused  them  with  the 
foulest  language,  thredtcned  their  ne",  and  pre'iented  the  bayonets  to  their 
A  sucking  infant  was  plundered  of  part  of  its  clothing,  while  the 
was  presented  to  the  breast  of  its  mother  Towards  evening, 
I  to  burn  the  houses  which  they  had  previously  plundered 
rged  General  Trj  on  to  spare  the  town  Mr.  Sayre,  the 
:opal  minister,  who  had  suffered  for  his  attachment  to  the  ro^al  cause, 
joined  the  women  in  their  requests,  but  their  joint  supphcalirns  were  dis- 
regarded They  then  begged  that  a  few  houses  might  be  spared  for  a 
general  shelter  This  was  at  first  denied,  hut  at  length  Tryon  consented 
to  save  the  buildings  of  Mr  Burr  and  of  Mr  Elhol,  and  also  said,  that  the 
houses  for  pubht.  worship  should  be  spared  After  his  departure  on  the 
ntxt  morning  with  the  mam  body,  the  rear  guard,  consisting  of  German 
yaugers,  set  fire  to  eierj  thing  which  Tryrn  had  spared,  but  on  their 
aepirture,  the  inhabitants  exlmguished  the  flames,  and  sa^ed  some  of  the 
houses  The  mihtia  were  joined  by  numbers  from  the  country,  which 
successivelj  came  in  to  their  aid,  but  they  were  too  few  to  make  effectual 
opposition 

The  British  in  this  excursion,  also  burned  East  Haven,  the  greatest  pari 
of  Green's  Farrns,  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Norwalk.  A  considerable 
number  of  ships,  either  finished  or  on  the  stocks,  with  whaleboats,  and  a 
large  amount  of  stores  and  merchandise,  were  destroyed.     Particular  ac- 
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counts  of  these  devastations  were,  in  a  short  time,  transmitted  by  authonty 
to  Congress.  By  these  it  appeared  that  there  were  burnt  at  Norwa!k,  two 
houses  of  pvibhc  worship,  eighty  dwel]ing-houses,  eighty-seven  barns, 
twenty-two  stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels ;  and  at 
Fairfield,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleven 
barns,  and  severa!  stores.  There  were  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  cer- 
tificates transmitted  to  General  Washington,  in  which  sundry  persona  of 
Teracity  bore  witness  on  oath  to  various  acts  of  bnttailly,  rapine,  and  cruelty, 
committed  on  aged  persons,  women,  and  prisoners,  [July  19.]  Congress, 
on  receiving  satisfactory  attestation  of  the  ravages  of  the  British  in  this  and 
other  similar  expeditions,  resolved  "  To  direct  their  marine  committee  to 
take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  carry  into  execution  their  manifesto  of 
October  30th,  177§,  by  burning  or  destroying  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  in  Great  Britain  or  the  West  Indies,"  but  their  resolve  was  never 
carried  into  effect. 

The  fires  and  destruction  which  accompanied  this  expedition  were  se- 
verely censured  by  the  Americans,  and  apologized  for  by  the  British  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  latter,  in  their  vindication,  alleged  that 
the  houses  which  they  had  burned  gave  shelter  to  the  Americans,  while 
they  fired  from  them,  and  on  other  occasions  concealed  their  retreat. 

While  the  British  were  proceeding  in  these  desolating  operations.  Gene- 
ral Washington  was  called  upon  for  continental  troops,  but  he  could  spare 
very  few.  He  durst  not  detach  largely,  as  he  apprehended  that  one  design 
of  the  British  in  these  movements  was  to  draw  off  a  proportion  of  his  army 
from  West  Point,  to  favour  an  intended  attack  on  that  important  post. 
General  Parsons,  though  closely  connected  with  Connecticnt,  and  though 
from  his  small  force  he  was  unable  to  make  successful  opposition  to  the 
invaders,  yet  instead  of  pressing  General  Washington  for  a  large  detach- 
ment of  continental  troops,  wrote  to  him  as  follows ;  "  The  British  may 
probably  distress  the  country  exceedingly,  by  the  ravages  they  will  com- 
mit ;  but  I  would  rather  see  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  my  country  in 
flames,  than  that  the  enemy  should  possess  West  Point." 

The  inhabitants  feared  much  more  than  they  suffered.  They  expected  that 
the  whole  margin  of  their  country,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
would  suffer  the  fate  of  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  The  season  of  the  year 
added  much  to  their  difficulties,  as  the  close  attention  of  the  farmers  to 
their  harvesting  could  not  be  omitted,  without  hazarding  their  subsistence. 
These  fears  were  not  of  long  duration.  In  about  ten  days  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  British  troops,  an  order  was  issued  for  their  immediate  return 
'o  New  York.  This  they  effected,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  a  loss  so 
inconsiderable,  that  in  the  vi  hole  expedition,  it  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men. 

While  the  British  were  successfully  making  these  desultory  operations, 
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th^  Ametioau  army  was  incapable  of  covering  the  counlry.  The  former,  hav- 

ing by  means  of  their  superior  marine  force,  the  command  of  the  numerous 

rivers,  bays.and  harhoura  of  the  United  Stales,  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 

descents  where  they  pleased,  with  an  expedition  that  could  not  be  equalled 

by  the  American  land  forces.  [August.]     Had  General  Washington  divided 

h                         f         bly         h            hes   of  the   invaded   citizens,  he  would 

h           bj       dh        1    1    f             be  cut  up  in  detail.     It  was  therefore  his 

f  rm  p                      k                 by  way  of  covering  the  country  than  was 

h   h             alsaf  y 

H           y                 d                d     ance  from  British  head-quarters  in  New 

Yk       d       bohd       fhNnh  River.     The  van  thereof,  consisting 

f    h        1      d    d       f       J       d       e  hundred  and  My  cavalry,  under  the 

m        dfCl      lA          yW   Iton  White,  patroled  constantly,  for  seve- 

1          Fi         f          f   h    B       h  lines,  and  kept  a  constant  watch  on  the 

B       d      d         h    N     1  R            This  corps  had  sundry  skirmishes  with 

p             f  h    B               d                icularly  useful  in  checking  their  excur- 

d        p            g       d      mmunicating  intelligence  of  their  niove- 

Ab         h        m      C          IP    nam,  who  had   been  stationed  with  a 

bl                   d        R    d        in  Connecticut,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 

H             k              la  k  d  by  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  fifteen 

hid                             P             had  only  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and 

fif                   d                       Id  p     es  without  horses  or  drag-ropes      He 

h              pi        d  h     ca                  he  h  gh  ground  near  tl  e  mee     g  house 

d  Ij             1  fi              d  d  h      d  atic  ng  enen  y  and  cont  nued  to  make 

pj                II  h    J             d   1          emy  s  h      e  suppor  ed  by  the     fan  r 

b             h    g       G          1  Pi  nam  after  order  ng  tl  e  p  cket  to  pr 

d     f      h          f  1  !>                     a  si^amp  naccess  ble  to  horse  plung  d 

i          Ipp             hhhThssso  steep  as  to  ha  e  ar  fie  al 

ta                     d    f         Ij          h     dred  stone  steps  for  the  acco    n  odat  on 

ffoo  1           g           Th    d    g         stopped  short  w  tho  t    ent  r    g  lown 

h      b    p   d     1               d  b  f        1  e\  got  ro     d  the  bro  V  of  the  h  11  Put 

f               h  h  y     d    h       reach      Of  the  miny  balls  that  vere 

fi    d      h         11           d          p           whchwpnl  ihroiig!  hs  hat      He  pro- 

dd      S       f    d       dh               e  ghenedhs  pcket  wthsome  mhlia 

f      d    b           dp          d  G              Tryon  on  h  s  ret  irn 

Th           P    g      f  1779    h     gh  barren  of   n  porta  t  events  was  d  st  n 

g      h  d  bj            f   h     m        -mil  nt  en  erpr  ses  wh  ch  took  place   n  the 

f   h               Th             h     cap    re  of  Stoney  Po  nt  on  the  North 

C        ral  W   J           h    h  d   he  hon  ur    f  conduc   ncti  se    e  i     se 

[J  !j     5]       h     h    d    f      s  rong  de  ach  nent  of  the  n  ost  acl    e 

f              ml                b  d        d      by  e  „ht  0  clock    n  the  even  ng      The 
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detachment,  being  then  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its  ohject,  was  halted 
and  formed  into  columns.  The  ^nera!,  with  a  few  of  his  officers,  advanced 
and  reconnoitred  the  works.  At  half-past  eleven  the  whole  moved  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  van  of  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fleury,  advanced 
with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  These  were  preceded  by- 
twenty  picked  men,  who  were  particularly  instructed  to  remove  the  abaltis 
and  other  obstructions.  The  van  of  the  left  was  led  by  Major  Stewart, 
and  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  It  was  also 
preceded  by  a  similar  forlorn  hope.  The  general  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  right  column,  and  gave  the  most  pointed  orders  not  to  fire,  but 
to  depend  solely  on  the  bayonet.  The  two  columns  directed  their  attacks 
to  opposite  points  of  the  works,  while  a  detachment  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  garrison  by  a  feint  in  their  front.  The  approaches  were  more  diffi- 
cult than  had  been  apprehended.  The  works  were  defended  by  a  deep 
morass,  which  was  also,  at  that  time,  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Neither  the 
morass,  the  double  row  of  ahattls,  nor  the  strength  of  the  works  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  In  the  face  uf  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  mua- 
eetry,  and  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot,  they  forced  their  way,  at  the 
point  cf  the  bayonet,  through  every  obstacle,  until  both  columns  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  works,  at  nearly  the  same  instant.     General  Wayne,  as  he 
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passed  the  last  abaltis,  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  but 
nevertheless  insisted  on  being  carried  forward,  adding,  as  a  reason  for  it, 
that  "  if  he  died  he  wished  it  miglit  be  in  the  fort."  Lieutenants  Gibbons 
and  Knox,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  escaped  unhurt,  although  the  first  lost 
seventeen  men  out  of  twenty,  and  the  last  nearly  as  many.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  ninety-eight.  The  killed  of 
the  garrison  were  sixty-three,  and  the  number  of  their  prisoners  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  Two  flags,  two  standards,  fifteen  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  The  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  this  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted was  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Americans.  Congress  gave  their 
thanks  to  General  Washington,  "  For  the  vigilance,  wisdom,  and  magna- 
nimity with  which  he  had  conducted  the  military  operations  of  the  Slates, 
and  which  were,  among  many  other  signal  instances,  manifested  in  his  orders 
for  the  above  enterprise."  They  also  gave  thanks  to  General  Wayne,  and 
ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  action,  to  be  struck,  and  one  of  gold  to 
be  presented  to  him.  They  directed  a  silver  one  to  be  presented  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fleury,  and  also  to  Major  Stewart,  At  the  same  time  they 
passed  general  resolutions  in  honour  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  particularly 
designating  Lieutenant-colonel  Fleury,  Major  Stewart,  Lieutenants  Gib- 
bons and  Knox.     To  the  two  latter,  and  also  to  Mr.  Archei,  the  geneial'i 
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Tolu  leer  a  d  de  ca  [  ll  ^  „a  e  the  rank  of  captain.  The  clemency 
showi  to  the  \a  qushed  vas  un  ersally  applauded.  The  customs  of 
ar  a  d  the  rece  t  barbant  es  at  Fa  rfield  and  Norwalk,  would  have  been 
n  apology  for  the  conq  erors  had  they  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
E  rd  but  tl  e  assi  Ian  &  n  1  se  generous  than  brave,  ceised  to  destroy  as 
so  n  as  the  r  adversar  ea  ceased  lo  resist.  Upon  the  capture  of  Sione\ 
P  nt  thevctors  turned  ts  art  llery  against  Verplank's  Point,  and  fired 
upo  t  w  th  ucb  effect  tha  the  sh  pping  in  its  vicinitj  cut  their  cables 
and  fell  down  the  r  ver  4s  soon  as  the  news  of  these  eients  reached 
New  "i  ork  preparat  ons  were  stan  ly  made  to  relieve  the  latter  post  and 
to  recover  the  former.  It  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  cautious  oru- 
deuce  of  General  Washington  to  risk  an  engagement  for  either  or  for  both 
of  them.  He  therefore  remoied  the  cannon  and  stores,  destrojed  the 
works,  and  evacuated  the  captured  post.  Sir  Henry  Chnton  regained 
possession  of  Stoney  Point  on  the  third  day  after  lis  capture,  and  placed  in 
it  a  strong  garrison. 

While  the  expedition  against  Georgia  in  1778  was  preparingat  New  York, 
Congress  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  East  Florida.  Having  received 
notice  from  General  Washington  of  an  intended  attack  on  the  southern 
elates,  the  delegates  of  Georgia  were  desirous  that  an  officer  of  more  expe- 
rience than  Howe  should  have  the  command  in  that  quarter ;  and  requested 
Ihat  General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  second  in  rank  at  Saratoga,  should  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  Accordingly,  so  far 
back  as  the  month  of  September,  Howe  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
head-(iuarlers  of  General  Washington,  and  Lincoln  was  nominated  com- 
mander in  the  stiuth.  At  the  same  time  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
reqpesling  the  executive  councils  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  give 
all  the  assistance  in  iheir  power  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

In  obedience  to  orders,  General  Lincoln  repaired  to  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  South  CaroUna,  where  he  found  the  military  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try in  much  disorder.  From  ignorance,  inadvertency,  or  want  of  means. 
Congress  had  estabhshed  no  continental  military  chest  in  the  southern 
department.  That  defect  rendered  the  troops  dependent  on  the  several 
state  governments  for  supplies  to  enable  the  army  to  move  on  any  emer- 
gency ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  subjected  even  the  continental  troops  to  the 
control  of  the  civil  authority  in  the  several  states.  The  militia,  also,  who 
had  been  taken  into  continental  pay,  considered  themselves  subject  only  to 
the  military  code  of  the  province  to  which  they  belonged.  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  military 
operations. 

While  General  Lincoln  was  employed  in  rectifying  disorders,  and  making 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  he  received  information  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  armament  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,    So  promptly  had  the 
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BUiie  of  Nonh  Carolina  complied  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress  to 
issist  their  sou'hem  neighhours,  that  two  thousand  men,  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose, arrived  at  Charleston,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Ashe  and 
Rutherford,  But  although  the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  raised  the 
men,  it  had  not  provided  them  with  arms;  and  Congress  had  no  maga- 
zines iii  that  part  of  the  Union.  The  troops,  therefore,  were  dependent 
on  South  Carolina  for  every  military  equipment;  but  that  state,  though 
better  provided  than  North  CaroUna,  had  no  superabundance  of  arms ;  and, 
under  the  apprehension  that  its  own  territory  was  to  bi,  invaded  declined 
■?upphing  the  troop's  cf  North  Carolina  with  arms  till  it  was  too  late  to 
«a*e  the  cap  tal  of  Geirgia 

W  hen  it  M  as  ascertained  that  the  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Sai  annih, 
the  arms  were  furnished,  every  exertion  was  made  to  put  the  tri  is  at 
Charleston  in  motion,  and  Central  Lincoln  at  their  head  prcce  ded 
rapidly  towards  the  enemy  ,  but  on  hi*  march  he  received  the  mrrtifying 
mformaticn  of  Howe's  defeat  and  sion  afttrwards  met  the  feeble  ren  nart 
of  the  beaten  irmy  at  Purysburg  a  small  tow  n  on  the  north  bink  c  f  the 
Savannah,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  c  ast  At  Purysburg  General  Lm- 
colii  e-^tahhshed  his  head  (]«-irters  on  the  3d  of  J^nuarJ  The  force  under 
his  command  amounted  to  between  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men, 
many  of  them  new  lev  es  and  mihtia,  who  were  stringers  to  the  disciphne 
and  -ubordinotion  of  a  camp  The  army  of  General  Preiost  wis  some 
whit  more  nunerous  and  greatly  superior  m  the  quahty  )f  the  troops 

But  With  all  his  ad^antiges  it  was  not  eas^  for  General  Prevnst  to 
adiince  into  Sf  uth  Carolina  ,  for  the  river  Savanmh  fl  wed  between  the 
U\o  armies  Ita  channel  mdted  is  not  wide  but  f  r  one  bundled  n  lies 
from  It-!  mouth  it  fl  ws  through  a  m why  countrj,  which  it  often  inundates 
to  tht,  breadth  of  from  two  to  four  miles  At  no  one  place  is  there  sohd 
grcund  on  both  «  des  of  the  brink  of  the  river  \  few  narrow  causewaja 
running  through  the  mirsh  are  the  cnly  places  where  it  can  te  passed, 
and  on  manj  occasions  these  cannDt  be  crossed  b\  an  army  This  cir- 
cumstance made  it  difficuh  f  r  General  Prevost  to  enter  South  Canlina, 
and  inexpedient  for  General  L  ncoln  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  British 
posts   although  they  extenltd  from  Savannah  to  Aucusta 

The  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Caroi  na  is  broken  and  irregular, 
abound  ng  in  island's  and  intersected  bj  arms  of  the  spa  General  Pre- 
Tost  detached  Mijor  Gardener,  with  two  hundred  men  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  of  Port  Royal ;  but  that  officer  was  soon  attacked  by  General 
Moultrie,  who  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  loss.  Deterred  by  thai 
check,  General  Prevost,  for  some  time,  made  no  farther  attempts  on  South 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war.  a  considerable  number  of  the  settlers  on 
the  western  frontier  of  the  three  soulhern  provinces  had  been  well  affect  d 
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10  the  royal  cause.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and  wished 
no  change.  Information  of  the  first  successes  of  the  British  arms  in 
Georgia  soon  reached  these  settlers ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to 
invite  them  to  join  the  king's  standard  at  Augusta,  which  had  been  erected 
there  partly  with  a  view  to  favour  such  movements,  and  to  encourag-e  the 
loyal  settlers  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  in  establishing  the  royal  author- 
ity. Such  of  them  as,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of  their  principles  and 
of  their  active  hostility  to  independence,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
among  the  Indians,  were  flattered  with  the  hope  of  returning  in  triumph 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 

About  seven  hundred  of  these  loyalists  embodied  themselves  under 
Colonel  Boyd,  and  began  their  march  from  the  back  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  Augusta.  Destitute  of  provisions,  and  dependent  on  plunder  foi 
subsistence,  they  resembled  a  disorderly  banditti  rather  than  a  military 
force ;  and,  by  their  irregularities,  they  armed  all  the  peaceable  inbabit- 
.ints  against  them.  The  mihtia  assembled  under  Colonel  Pickena ;  pur- 
sued and  attacked  them  near  Kittle  Creek ;  and  defeated  tbem  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  Boyd,  their  leader,  being  among  the  killed.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken,  seventy  of  whom  were  tried  and  condemned  as 
iraitors,  and  five  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  executed.     About  three  hun- 
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dred  gf  theni  escaped,  reiiched  the  British  outposts,  and  joined  the  royal 
army.  This  defeat  depressed  the  rising  spirits  of  the  loyalists,  and,  for  a 
while,  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  the  western  frontier. 

The  British  post  at  Augusta  was  too  distant  froin  the  main  body  of  the 
army  to  be  easily  maintained  ;  and  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
Coioiiel  Campbell  was  ordered  to  abandon  it.  By  slow  marches  he  moved 
down  the  river,  till  he  reached  Hudson's  Ferry,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Ehunezer,  where  the  British  head-quarters  were  (ben  established. 
There  he  left  his  detachment  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost, 
brother  of  the  general,  and  returned  to  Savannah. 

The  American  army  was  gradually  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  militia 
frem  the  Carolinas  ;  and  General  Lincoln  began  to  meditate  offensive  ope- 
rations. He  extended  his  posts  up  the  river ;  and  detached  General  Ashe, 
with  thirteen  nundred  mihiia,  one  hundred  continental  soldiers,  and  some 
cavalry,  to  take  post  opposite  Augusta.  His  intention  was  to  straiten  the 
quarters  of  the  British  troops,  and  to  cut  off"  the  communication  with  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers  on  the  western  frontier.  On  arriving  at  his  sta- 
tion, Ashe  found  Augusta  already  evacuated  ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, he  crossed  the  river,  marched  down  the  south  side,  and  took 
post  near  the  point  where  Brier  Creek  falls  into  the  Savannah,  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  it.  His  position  was  good,  and  appeared  secure.  The 
Savannah  with  its  marshes  was  on  his  lefl ;  and  bis  front  was  covered  by 
Brier  Creek,  which  is  about  six  yards  wide  and  iinfordable  at  that  place, 
as  well  as  for  several  miles  above  it. 

General  Prevost  resolved  to  dislodge  the  American  detachment.  For 
the  purpose  of  amusing  General  Lincoln,  he  made  a  show  of  an  intention 
to  pass  the  river ;  and,  in  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Ashe,  he  ordered 
a  party  to  appear  on  the  opposite  side  of  Brier  Creek  in  his  front.  IVIean- 
while  Colonel  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  chosen  men,  made  an  extensive 
circuit,  ]iassed  Brier  Creek  fifteen  miles  above  the  American  station, 
gained  their  rear  unperceived,  and  was  almost  in  their  camp  before  they 
discovered  his  approach.  The  continental  troops,  under  General  Elbert, 
were  drawn  out  to  meet  them.,  and  began  the  engagement  with  spirit.  But 
most  of  the  militia  threw'down  their  arias  without  firing  a  shot,  fled  in 
confusion  into  the  marsh,  and  swam  across  the  river,  in  which  numbers  of 
them  were  drowned.  General  Elbert  and  his  small  band  of  continentals, 
supported  by  only  one  regiment  of  North  Carolina  militia,  were  not  long 
able  to  maintain  the  unequal  conflict ;  but,  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  TLo 
Americans  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  who  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery.  Among  the  pri- 
soners were  General  Elbert  and  Colonel  Mcintosh,  officers  of  the  conti- 
nental army.     The  militia  were   dispersed ;  most  of  them  who  escaped 
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relumed  home;  and  of  ttie  whole  of  Ashe's  division  not  njore  ihan  fou; 
hundred  and  fifty  men  again  joined  General  Lincoln.  This  decisive  victory 
cost  the  British  only  five  privates  killed,  and  one  officer  and  ten  privates 
wounded. 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  Ashe's  division  deprived  Lincoln  of  one- 
fourth  of  his  numerical  force,  restored  to  the  British  the  entire  possession 
of  Georgia,  and  opened  again  their  communications  with  the  Indians  and 
loyalists  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  success 
was  complete ;  and  General  Prevosl  seems  to  have  flattered  himself  that 
its  effects  would  he  permanent ;  for  next  day  he  issued  a  proclamation 
establishing  civil  government  in  (he  province,  appointing  executive  and 
judicial  officers  for  its  administration,  and  declaring  the  laws,  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  end  of  the  year  IT75,  to  be  in  force,  and  to  continue  till  they 
should  be  altered  by  a  legislature  afterwards  to  be  assembled. 

The  disaster  which  had  befallen  Ashe,  instead  of  terrifying  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  into  submission,  roused  them  to  more  vigorous  exeriions, 
and  to  a  more  determined  resolution  to  maintain  their  independence.  They 
1       d        h       g  J  hn  Rulledge,  a  man  of  talents  and  influence ; 

d  d  1  ga  d  1  m  dh  council,  powers  almost  dictatorial,  Rutledge, 
y,h  I  h  e  of  independence,  exerted  much  energy,  and 

00  h  d       1  tia  to  camp.     Sirengthened  by  such  a  large 

m        C  1  L      oln  resumed  his  original  plan  of  gaining  pos- 

f  h      pp     p  f  Georgia  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  April  he  marched 

up   1      S  h       hi      main  body  of  his  army.     One  design  of  that 

m  ff"  d  p       ctmn  to  the  slate  legislature  of  Georgia,  which 

was  to  assemble  at  Augusta  on  the  1st  of  May. 

At  that  time  the  river  was  in  full  flood,  and  overflowed  the  marshes  on 
its  margin.  The  rivulets  w  ere  swollen,  and  the  swamps  inundated ;  and 
therefore  it  was  believed  that  a  small  military  force  would  he  able  to  defend 
the  country  against  an  invading  enemy.  Accordingly,  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  districts,  General  Lincoln  left  only  two  hundred  continentals, 
under  Colonel  Mcintosh,  who  had  been  exchanged,  and  e  ghl  hundred 
militia  ;  tlie  whole  commanded  by  General  Moultrie,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  brave  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island  in  the  >ear  IT76  It 
was  expected  that  if  an  invasion  cf  the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina 
should  be  attempted  in  Lincoln's  absence,  the  mihtia  would  prcmptlj  tike 
th*.  field  in  defence  of  the  country. 

Instead  of  marching  up  the  river,  and  encountering  General  Lincoln  in 
the  interior.  General  Prevost  considered  an  irruption  into  South  Carolina 
the  best  means  for  recalling  that  officer  from  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Accordingly,  on  the  39th  of  April,  when  Lincoln  wns  far 
advanced  on  his  way  to  Augusta,  General  Prevost,  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  troops,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  allies,  suddenly  passed 
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British  army,  resolved  to  proceed  down  ihe  south  side  of  the  ruer,  because 

Ihat  road  was  almost  as  near  to  Charleston  as  any  other,  and  because,  by 

showing  his  army  in  Georgia,  he  hoped  to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  intimi- 

dated inhabitants.     Meanwhile  all  was  activity  and  alarm  in  Charleston, 

lOogle 
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That  town,  as  already  mentioned,  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  between 
(he  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  where  they  terminate  in  a  hay  of  the  ocean. 
Towards  the  sea  the  place  had  been  fortified,  and  works  erected  on  ihe 
islands  in  the  bay  to  defend  the  entrance.  An  attack  by  land  had  not  been 
anticipated  ;  and  on  that  side  the  town  was  entirely  open.  But  in  the 
present  alarming  crisis  the  inhabitants  be^n  to  fortify  the  city  on  the  land 
side,  and  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigour  and  unremitting  assiduity.  All 
hands  were  employed  on  the  work  ;  the  slave  and  his  master  laboured 
together.  Lines  of  defence  were  drawn  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper ; 
artiliery  was  planted  on  them  ;  and  they  were  flanked  by  armed  galleys 
stationed  in  the  rivers.  Gieneral  Moultrie,  with  his  feeble  force,  entered 
the  town  ;  the  three  hundred  men  detached  by  Lincoln  arrived  ;  Governor 
Rutledge,  who  had  taken  post  with  the  mihtia  at  Orangeburgh  high  up  the 
north  branch  of  the  Edislo,  as  a  central  station  whence  he  could  most  easily 
afford  assistance  to  any  place  that  might  be  threatened,  hastened  to  the 
point  of  danger ;  and  Pulaski's  legion  came  in.  All  these  troops  entered 
the  city  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  and,  together  with  the  fortifications 
recently  constructed,  put  it  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  had  been  only  a  few  days  before. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  May,  about  the  time  when  the  ocveral 
American  detachments  entered  Charleston,  General  Prevost  with  his  army 
arrived  at  Ashley  Ferry.  Next  morning  he  passed  the  river,  marched 
down  the  neck  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  took  a  position  just 
without  the  reach  of  the  guns  on  the  fortifications.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  slight  skirmishes.  On  the  12th,  General  Prevost  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surrender ;  and  Gtovernor  Butledge,  deeming  it  of  much 
importance  to  gain  time,  the  day  was  occupied  in  negotiation.  On  the 
part  of  the  town  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  neutrality  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  war,  leaving  its  ultimate  fate  to  be  determined  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  ;  but  at'ter  several  messages  and  explanations,  this  proposal,  which 
could  with  no  propriety  be  agreed  to,  was  entirely  rejected  by  General 
Prevost,  who  told  the  garrison  that,  being  in  arms,  they  must  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  This  closed  the  negotiation,  and  both  parties 
seemed  to  prepare  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  next  morning  the  garrison 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  British  army  had  retreated  during 
the  night,  and  recrossed  Ashley  Perry.  On  surveying  the  American  works, 
General  Prevost  perceived  that,  although  they  were  unfinished,  yet  it  was 
too  hazardous  in  his  circumstances  to  assault  them  ;  for  the  garrison  waa 
more  numerous  than  his  army.  There  was  no  time  for  delay,  as  he  knew 
Lincoln  was  rapidly  advancing  against  him  ;  therefore  he  came  to  the  pru- 
dent resolution  of  immediately  retiring. 

In  civil  commotions  the  representations  of  interested  parties  can  be  little 
rehed  op,  ;  for  they  are  expressions  of  their  wishes  rather  than  a  true  ac- 
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count  of  the  reitl  state  of  affairs.  The  loyalist?  had  assured  GcLeral  Pre 
vost  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  generally  well  afTectod  to 
the  Tuvii  cause,  and  would  flock  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
among  ihem.  Misled  by  this  illusory  information.  General  Prevost  had 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  against  Charleston  without  an  adequate  force. 
From  want  of  troops  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  Augusta,  and 
to  Cf  ntract  his  posts  on  the  Savannah ;  yet,  without  any  increase  of  his 
numbers,  he  had  made  an  irruption  into  South  Carolina,  and  advanced  to 
Charleston,  leaving  Lincoln  with  a  considerable  army  in  his  rear.  If  he 
had  continued  his  march  w  ith  the  same  rapidity  as  he  began  it,  he  would 
have  reached  the  city  before  it  was  in  a  condition  to  make  any  resistance. 
If  he  had  gained  possession  of  il,  the  Americans  would  have  been  much 
injured,  bat  the  British  would  have  acquired  no  real  advantage  ;  for  Gene- 
ral Prevost  hai  not  a  force  capalle  of  keep  ng;  p  asession  both  of  (jeor^jia 
ani  S  «th  Carohna  in  the  face  cf  the  army  that  opposed  h  m  His  ad 
Vance  was  inconsiderate,  but  his  retreat  was  prudent  He  re  cro-jsed  the 
nier  Ashley  vnlhout  atermption  a%  dur  ng  the  night  the  garrison  of 
Charleston  was  eveiy  m  tntnt  in  expectation  of  being  asfiulted 

G  nenlPreiostd  d  not  return  ti  Savannah  by  the  direct  road  a-^  he  had 
ad  anced  for  in  Charleston  there  was  a  numerous  garrison  in  his  rear, 
nd  L  ncoln  was  near  at  hand  with  his  armj  Theref  re  after  passing 
Ashley  Ferry  he  turned  to  the  left  and  proceeded  lo  the  c  ast  w  hieh 
af fu-nding  w  lb  i>!lands  and  being  interserttd  by  arms  of  the  sea  all  the 
wa5  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  afforded  h  m  in  ccnaequence  of  the 
navil  lupenorit}  of  Bnta  n  the  easi  st  and  -lafest  method  of  rtturning 
with  all  h  s  baggage  to  Georg  a  He  first  passed  into  the  island  f  St 
Jame-?  and  then  into  that  of  St  John  where  he  tock  post  till  tl  e  arrnil 
of  a  supi  ly  of  previsions  which  he  had  for  some  t  me  expected  from  New 
York 

Bj  hasty  marches  General  Lincoln  had  arnved  at  Dorchester  not  far 
from  Charleston  bef  re  General  Prevost  left  Ashley  Ferry,  and  when  the 
Brit  sh  troops  procetded  lo  the  coast  Lincoln  followed  and  encamped  neir 
then    bcth  armies  being  about  thirty  miles  from  Charleston 

Jol  n  s  Island  of  which  Generil  Prevost  took  posses  ion  is  separated 
from  the  mam  land  by  a  narrow  inlet  called  Stono  river  and  the  commu 
nicalion  between  the  continent  and  the  ishnd  is  kept  up  b\  a  ferrj  On 
the  c  ntinent  at  this  ferry  the  Brii  sh  general  estiblished  a  post  partly 
for  the  security  of  the  island  and  partly  for  the  pr  tection  of  his  foragers 
For  the  defence  of  the  p  st  three  redoubts  were  constructed  and  joined 
tcgether  by  1  nes  of  commumcat  on  For  some  time  one  thousand  five 
iundred  men  were  stationed  at  the  post  under  Colonel  Prevosl ,  and  the 
communication  with  the  island  was  maintained  by  a  bridge  formed  by  the 
numerous  scbotners  si  c]s  and  smaller  lessela  which  attended  the  armv 
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So  long  33  the  whole  of  General  Prevoal's  force  lay  on  John's  Island, 
ready  to  support  his  detachment  at  Slono  Ferry,  General  Lincoln  made  do 
attempt  against  that  post.  But  the  British  general  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Georgia,  transporting  a  large  part  of  his  troops,  by  means  of  the  shipping, 
from  island  to  island  along  the  coast.  Colonel  Preyost,  also,  with  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Stono  Ferry,  was  ordered  to  Savannah ;  and  he  left  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  about  seven  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland.  A  number  of  troops  still  remained  on 
John's  Island,  but  almost  all  the  boats  were  removed,  and  consequently  the 
communication  between  the  island  and  the  main  land  was  not  nearly  so 
open  as  before. 

General  Lincoln  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British 
general  to  evacuate  that  part  of  the  country  without  delay ;  and  he  resolved 
not  to  allow  the  troops  to  depart  unmolested.  He  determined  to  attack  the 
post  at  Stono  Ferry  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  reinforced  by 
the  troops  on  the  island.  Genera!  Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  Charleston, 
was  to  pass  over  to  James's  Island,  with  a  number  of  militia,  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  force  on  John's  Island,  while  a  real  attack  was  made  on 
the  post  at  the  ferry. 
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>be  British  from  the  ialand,  drew  ofT  his  men,  and  retired  in  good  order. 
carrying  his  wounded  along  with  him.  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour.  The  British  had  three  officers  and  twenty -three  privates  killed,  anii 
len  officers  and  ninety-three  privates  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  five 
officers  who  died  of  their  wounds,  and  thirty-five  privates  who  were  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  nineteen  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
privates  wounded.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  British,  who  during  part  of  the 
engagement  were  covered  by  their  works,  was  less  than  that  of  the  Ame- 

Three  days  after  the  battle  the  British  troops  evacuated  the  post  at  Siono 
Ferry,  and  also  the  island  of  St.  John,  passing  along  the  coast  from  island 
to  isJand,  till  they  reached  Beaufort  in  the  island  of  Port  Royal,  where 
General  Prevost  led  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mailland. 

The  heat,  which  in  the  southern  provinces  as  effectually  puts  a  stop  to 
military  operations  during  summer  as  the  cold  of  the  north  in  winter,  was 
now  become  too  intense  for  active  service.  The  care  of  the  officers,  in 
both  armies,  was  employed  in  preserving  their  men  from  the  fevers  of  the 
season,  and  keeping  them  in  a  condition  for  service  next  campaign,  which 
was  expected  to  open  in  October.  The  American  militia  dispersed,  leav- 
ing General  Lincoln  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  whom  he  marched  lo 
Shelden,  not  far  from  Beaufort. 

The  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  southern  states  was  so  great,  that  General 
Washington,  weak  as  his  army  was,  weakened  it  still  farther  by  sending 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  Bland's  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  remnant 
of  that  lately  under  Baylor,  but  noiv  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington,  with  some  new  levies,  to  reinforce  General  Lincoln. 

The  irruption  of  General  Prevost  into  South  Carolina  did  no  credit  to 
the  British  army,  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  serve  the  royal  cause,  although 
it  occasioned  great  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  According  to 
the  American  historians,  Gordon  and  Ramsay,  the  British  army  marked  its 
course  by  plunder  and  devastation.  It  spread  over  the  country  to  a  consi- 
derable extent :  small  parties  entered  every  house  ;  seized  the  plate,  money, 
jewels,  and  personal  ornaments  of  the  people ;  and  often  destroyed  what 
ihej  could  n  t  ca  rj  a  aj  The  sla  es  who  are  numerous  in  South  Ca- 
n  I  1  allured  bj  the  hope  of  f  eedum  repaired  to  the  royal  army ;  and 
m  o  der  to  ngrai  ate  the  •^el  rs  n  th  their  new  friends,  disclosed  whero 
the  r  masters  had  c  ncealed  the  r  most  viluable  effects.  Many  of  those 
sk\es  vere  after  \ards  sh  pped  ff  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  Som*- 
hurdreda  of  them  d  ed  of  tl  e  ca  p  fever;  and  numbers  of  them,  r,vM 
taken  b\  d  setse  a  d  afn  d  o  ret  rn  to  heir  masters,  perished  miserably 
n  the  vood'<  1  has  bee  cal  la  ed  that  South  Carolina  lost  four  thou- 
■and  sla  e's      T!  e  r  j     e  and  devastitu    were  great;  and  many  of  lfa« 
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inhabitants,  in  order  to  save  themsel  es  from  those  ravages  made  profes 
Bions  of  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  whleihe  neans  which  inducea 
them  to  make  a  show  of  loyahj  alienated  all  their  aflections  fiora  their  for 

The  western  frontier  of  the  Un  ted  State's  wis  near  the  dwell  ngs  of  n 
number  of  Indian  tribes;  and  these  si\  nations  the  Mohawks  Caju^s 
Tuscaioras,  Oneidas,  Onondagos  and  Senecas  d  t  nj^u  shed  b)  (her  con 
federacy,  policy,  and  bravery,  possessed  the  extensive  and  fertile  country 
lying  between  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Lake  Erie.  From  their  long 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  those  nations  had  acquired  a  relish  for  some 
of  the  comforts  of  civilized  hie,  and  entertained  more  enlarged  views  than 
most  of  the  North  American  tribes  of  the  advantages  of  private  property. 
Their  populous  villages  ccnlained  some  comfortable  houses,  and  theii 
fertile  Pelds  and  rich  orchards  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  maize  and 
fruit. 

To  gain  the  friendship  of  these  confederated  nations,  and  of  the  othei 
Indian  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  been  an  object  of  attention  both  to  the  British  government  and 
to  Congress.  But  former  habits,  together  with  rum,  presents,  and  pro- 
mises from  the  agents  at  the  British  posts  on  the  lakes,  secured  to  the 
royal  cause  the  support  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  while  a 
few,  chiefly  the  Oneidas,  espoused  the  interests  of  America, 

Many  of  the  loyalists,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  United 
States,  took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  and  at  once  increased  their  strength 
and  whetted  their  ferucity.  Even  the  savages  were  ashamed  of  their 
ruthless  cruelty;  and  Indian  chiefs  have  been  heard  to  declare  ihat  they 
never  would  permit  while  men  to  accompany  them  in  their  military  expe- 
ditions, because  of  the  horrible  enormities  which  they  perpetrated.  Of 
the  murderous  cruelty  of  the  sa.vage  whites  we  have  a  striking  instance 
in  the  infamous  conduct  of  Butler  at  Wyoming,  during  the  preceding 
campaign.  In  that  kmentable  catastrophe  the  Six  Nations  had  taken  an 
active  part,  and  they  were  meditating  fresh  hostilities.  Their  bloody 
incursions  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
produced  the  resolution  to  lead  an  overwhelming  force  into  their  territory, 
and  to  destroy  their  settlements. 

The  largest  division  of  the  army  employed  on  that  service  assembled  at 
Wyoming,  on  a  chief  branch  of  the  Susiiuehannah.  Another  division, 
which  had  wintered  on  the  Muhawk,  marched  under  the  orders  of  General 
Clinton,  and  joined  the  main  body  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 
sources  of  the  Susquehannah.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  united  force, 
»mountmg  lo  nearly  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Sullivan,  proceeded  up  the  Cayuga,  or  western  branch  of  the  last-named 
river,  vhich  led   dirtctly  into  the  Indian  country.     The  preparations  for 
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Ihis  ejpeaiti  n  did  not  escape  the  n  t  ce  of  those  against  whom  it  waa 
directed  and  the  Indians  seem  fully  to  ha*e  penetrated  Sullivan's  plan  of 
c]  enti  n  Fom  idable  as  his  f  rce  was  they  determined  to  meet  him, 
and  try  the  fortune  of  a  Mttie  Thej  were  about  a  thousand  strong,  corn- 
minded  ly  the  two  Butlers  Guj  Johnson  McDonald,  and  Eranett.  They 
ch  e  tleir  ground  with  jud^n  ent  and  fortified  their  camp  at  some  dis- 
tance aboie  Chemang  and  a  mile  in  front  of  Newtown. 

There  Sulliian  atlaclipd  then  and  after  a  short  but  spirited  resistance, 
they  retreated  with  precip  tat  on  The  4n  erica ns  had  thirty  men  killed 
f r  w  unded  the  Indians  left  cnlj  eleven  dead  bodies  on  the  field:  but 
the}  were  bo  discouraged  by  this  defeat  that  they  abandoned  their  villages 
and  fields  to  the  unresisted  ravTces  of  the  victor,  who  laid  waste  their 
towns  and  orcharda,  so  thai  th  j  i  ii,lt  ha^e  no  inducement  again  to  settle 
so  near  the  slates.  The  members  of  civilized  society  too  faithfully  imi- 
lated  the  savage  enemy  whom  they  assailed,  in  all  the  enormities  of  bar- 
harous  warfare. 

This  expedition  gave  little  satisfaction  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  planning  or  executing  it.  Sullivan  gave  a  pompous  account  of  his  suc- 
cess: but  Congress  did  not  applaud;  General  Washington  was  not 
pleased  ;  and  Sullivan,  in  disgust,  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired 
from  the  public  service.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  Indians  on  the 
southern  frontier  were  also  severely  chastised;  but  although  unable  to 
resist  the  force  sent  against  them,  they  made  some  sanguinary  incursions 
into  the  provinces.  An  expedition  of  General  Williamson  and  Colonel 
Pickens    into   the  Indian  settlements  was   attended  with  similar  devas- 

We  have  already  seen  that  Admiral  Count  d'Estaing,  after  repairing 
bis  ships  at  Boston,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  ;  whither  he  was  followed 
by  Admiral  Byron,  with  the  British  fleet,  having  on  board  a  detachment 
of  the  army  at  New  York,  under  General  Grant.  The  French  took  the 
islands  of  Dominica,  St,  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  and  spread  a  general 
aiarm  throughout  the  West  Indies.  The  British  made  themselves  masters 
of  St.  Lucie;  but  this  did  not  compensate  the  loss  of  the  islands  already 
named.  The  season  of  the  hurricanes  approached  ;  and  D'Estaing,  after 
an  indecisive  engagement  with  the  British  fleet,  sailed  towards  the  coast 
of  North  America. 

Although  General  Prevost  had  been  obhged  to  retire  from  Charleston, 
and  to  abandon  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia;  yet  so  long  as  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  maintained  a  post  at  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina  was  much  exposed  to  hostile  incursions.  Therefore,  Govemoi 
Rutledge  and  General  Lincoln  earnestly  pressed  D'Estaing  to  repair  to 
the  Savannah,  hoping  by  his  aid  to  drive  the  British  from  Georgia.  Plom- 
bard,  the  French  consul  at  Charleston,  joined  m  these  solicitations.     In 
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compliance  with  iheir  imporlunity,  D'Estaing  sailed  from  Cape  Francois, 
in  St.  Domingo  ;  and  with  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  iiaving  six  thousand  soldiers  on  board,  appeared  off  the 
Savannah  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  Experiment,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  and 
some  other  British  vessels,  feO  into  his  hands. 

General  Lincoln,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  marched  to  Zubly's  Ferry 
on  the  Savannah,  but  found  more  difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated  in 
crossing  the  river  and  its  marshes.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, however,  he  reached  the  southern  bank,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Ebenezer,  twenty-three  miles  from  the  town  of  Savannah. 
There  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Mcintosh,  with  his  detachment,  from 
Augusta,  Pulaski's  legion  also  arrived  in  camp.  On  the  same  day  that 
Lincoln  passed  Zubly's  Ferry,  D'Estaing  landed  three  thousand  men  at 
Beauheu ;  and  on  the  16lh  of  September,  the  combined  armies  united 
their  strength  before  the  town  of  Savannah.  That  place  was  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Prevost,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Apprehending  no  immediate  danger,  he  had  weak- 
tned  his  garrison  by  establishing  some  distant  outposts  in  Georgia,  and  by 
leavmg  Colonel  Mailland  with  a  strong  detachment  at  Beaufort,  in  the 
JBland  11  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the 
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French  fleet,  he  immediately  called  in  his  outposts;  and  before  th« 
French  landed,  or  the  Americans  crossed  the  river,  all  the  British  delach- 
ments  in  Georg  a  1  ad  assembled  at  the  town  of  Savannah  a  d  amounted 
to  nearly  t    o   h  uaand  men 

Even  bef  e  the  air  vil  of  L  coin  D  Esta  n"  had  summoned  the  place 
10  surrender  But  al  houirh  General  Prevos  had  e\erted  h  t  self  »  th 
great  activ  t  n  ^treng  he  ng  he  defences  of  he  pkce  from  the  moment 
that  he  heard  f  the  appearance  f  the  French  fleet  on  the  coast  j  et  h  s 
viforks  were  ncomple  e  and  he  vas  desir  us  of  ga  n  g  t  me  He  re 
quested  a  suspens  on  of  ho  1  ea  for  tive  j  f  ur  hours  ivh  ch  ai 
granted  h  m  In  tl  at  cr  ci!  nterval  f^ol  nel  Ma  t]^nd  by  eJit  aord  nary 
efforts,  arrived  with  the  garr  s  n  of  Bea  fort  and  en  e  ed  the  to  n  En 
couraged  by  th  access  n  of  strength  General  Prevnst  non  for  ed 
Count  d'E  a  ng  that  he  as  resol  ed  to  defe  d  the  place  to  the  h  t  e  e 
Kiity,  The  Co  nh  ed  ar  es  de  erm  ned  to  bes  ege  tl  e  I  wn  and  made 
the  necessarj  preiira  ons  fur  that  j  rpose  Se  erai  days  were  j  ent  n 
bringing  up  heavy  art  Uery  and  s  o  es  f  om  thi"  fleet  and  on  the  23d  of 
September  the  bes  eg  ng  ar  j  br  i.e  f,ro«nd  bef  e  the  on  Aga  n  t 
the  1st  of  Oct  ber  ihej  hdd  adva  ced  w  h  n  tl  re  h  d  ed  j  a  ds  of  1  e 
British  wo  I  Se  era!  bat  er  e  noun  ng  th  tj  h  ee  p  eces  f  hea  v 
cannon  and  ne  n  r  ars  hid  fr  se  ealdajsjla  ed  cessantly  on  the 
garrison  ;  and  a  float  ng  bat  erj  of  s  xteen  guns  !  ad  also  opened  upon 
from  the  r    er      E      h  s  cannon  de  nade  1    le  mp  ess  on  on  the  works 

The  sit  a  on  of  D  E  ta  ng  becan  e  ex  rem  Ij  unpleasant  More  t  me 
had  already  been  spent  n  the  s  erre  1  an  he  had  allotted  for  the  exp  h 
ff  the  Bri  sh  trm  p*  from  tl  at  j  ov  nee  The  Pre  ch  ■\\  est  Ind  i  slants 
were  exposed  to  danger  n  hs  absence  the  Cemjestuo  s  season  of  he 
year  was  sett  ng  n  a  super  or  Br  t  sh  fleet  m  o-ht  con  e  aga  nst  h  m  and 
his  officers  str  ngly  remonstrated  aga  nst  ren  i  n  ng  longer  the  Sa  an 
nah.  By  c  nt  n  g  the  r  regular  approaches  for  a  few  daj  s  n  ore  the 
besiegers  vould  probably  ha  e  made  themselves  master'  of  the  place  h  C 
these  few  days  D'Estaing  could  not  spare  No  alternative  remained  but 
to  raise  the  siege  or  storm  the  \  lace  The  last  of  these  the  French  com- 
mander resolved  to  attempt  For  that  purpose,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  October,  a  heavy  cann  nade  an  i  bombardment  opened  on  the  town. 
Three  thousand  French  and  fifteen  hundred  Americans,  led  by  D'Estaing 
and  Lincoln,  advanced  in  three  columns  to  the  assault.  But  the  garrison 
was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them  :  the  works  were  skdfully  constructed, 
arid  dihgently  strengthened  ;  and  tbe  assailants  met  with  a  warmer  recep- 
tion than  ihey  had  anticipated.  A  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  from 
the  batteries  opened  upon  them;  but  ihey  resolutely  advanced,  broke 
through  the  abaltis,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  parapet.  The 
Frencl    and  Americans,  with  emulous  valour,  each  planted  a  Etandard  on 
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s  redoubt ;  but  fell  in  great  numbers  in  endeavouring  to  force  their  waj 
into  the  works.  While  tlie  assailanta  were  vigorously  opposed  in  front 
'.he  batteries  galled  their  flanks.  Count  Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred horsemen,  galloped,  between  the  batteries,  towards  the  town,  with  the 
intention  of  charging  the  garrison  in  the  rear:  but  he  fell  mortally 
wounded ;  and  his  squadron  was  broken.  The  vigour  of  the  assailanta 
began  to  abate  ;  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  fifty  minutes,  they  were 
driven  from  the  works,  and  sounded  a  retreat. 

In  this  unsuccessful  attack,  the  French  lost  seven  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  latter  was  Count  d'Estaing  himself;  and 
the  Americans  two  hundred  and  forty.  As  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  fought  for  the  most  part  under  cover,  their 
loss  was  comparatively  small,  amounting  only  to  fifty-five  men. 

General  Prevost,  and  Colonel  Moncrieff,  the  engineer  who  directed  the 
construction  of  the  works,  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  successful 
defence  of  the  town.  The  British  troops  behaved  with  their  character- 
istic bravery.  Not  more  than  ten  guns  were  mounted  when  the  place  was 
summoned,  but  in  a  few  days  upwar^js  of  eighty  were  on  the  batteries. 
Both  the  French  and  the  Americans  displayed  much  courage  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  attack  ;  and  although  unsuccessful,  yet,  instead  of  mutual 
accusations  and  reproaches,  their  respect  for  each  other  was  increased. 

After  this  repulse  no  hope  of  taking  the  town  remained  ;  and  Count 
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d'Estaing  having  removed  his  heavy  arlillerj ,  bjth  annies  left  their  ground 
on  the  e-ening  of  the  I'^'th  of  October  D  Estamg  marched  only  two 
miles  that  evening,  and  r^n  ained  m  tlie  same  eiicimpment  next  day,  in 
order  to  cover  General  Lincoln  s  retreat  and  sect  re  h  m  from  a  pursuit 
by  the  garrscn  The  Americans  re-crossed  the  Suannah  at  Zubly'a 
Ferry,  aod  took  a  posit  on  in  South  Carohna  The  militia  returned  home 
The  French  vpith  all  their  artiUerj,  amn  uniti  n  and  bag^ige,  emb  irked 
without  delaj  ,  but  scarcely  were  the\  n  Uard  when  a  viclent  storm 
arose,  which  so  completely  d  sperscd  the  flpel  that,  of  seven  ships  which 
the  admiral  ordered  to  Hampton  Rmd  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  only  wai 
able  to  reach  that  place 

From  the  arrival  of  the  French  to  ai&iht  m  the  sie^e  tf  Savannah,  the 
Amerieitis  had  anticipated  the  moat  brilliant  results  ,  and  the  discomliture 
of  the  c  nibined  f  rces  at  that  place  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  the  stuthern 
provinces,  where  the  cau-.e  of  independence  seemed  more  desperate  than 
at  any  fcrmer  period  of  the  war  fheir  paper  money  became  more  depre 
ciated  ;  the  hopes  of  the  loyalists  rev  vtd ,  and  nianj  ex  les  returned  to 
take  pcsse-ision  of  their  estates,  but  thej  were  soon  ubhged  aga  n  to 
abandon  their  propertj .  and  to  seek  refuge  among  strangers 

On  being  informed  by  Lincoln  of  his  circumstances,  C  ngriss  desired 
General  "Washington  to  order  the  North  Carolina  troops,  and  any  other 
detachments  he  could  spare  from  the  nirthem  army  to  the  aid  of  the 
southern  provinces  At  the  same  time  thej  assured  the  inhibitants  of 
South  Carohna  and  Ger rgia  cf  their  watchful  attention  ,  and  recommended 
to  those  stales  the  filling  up  of  their  continental  regiments,  and  i  due  regard 
to  their  militia  while  on  actual  service 

Donng  the  siege  of  Sai-innah,  an  ingenious  enterprise  of  partisan  war 
fare  was  execuled  ly  Colonel  \\  hite  of  the  Georgia  hne  Belore  the  arrival 
of  the  French  fleet  m  the  Savannah,  a  British  captain,  with  one  hundred 
and  eleven  men,  had  taken  post  near  the  river  Ogechee,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Savannah.  At  the  same  place  were  five  British  vessels,  four  of  which 
were  armed  the  largest  with  fourteen  guns,  the  least  with  four ;  and  the 
■i  esscls  were  manned  with  f  rtj  sailors  Late  at  night,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, White,  who  hid  only  six  volunteers,  including  his  own  servant, 
kindled  a  number  of  fires  in  difierent  places,  so  as  to  eihibit  the  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  encampment,  practised  several  other  correspondinj; 
artifices,  and  then  summoned  the  captain  inslantlj  to  surrender.  Thai 
ofhcer,  believing  that  he  was  about  to  he  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  and 
that  nothing  but  immediate  submission  could  «iaie  him  and  his  men  from 
destruction,  made  no  defence  The  stratagem  w  as  carried  on  with  so  much 
address,  thit  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  one  hundied  and  forty-one,  were 
secured,  ind  conducted  to  the  American  post  at  Sunburj ,  twenty-five  milei 

duiMIlt 
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iJuring  the  year  1779,  the  evjls  of  the  pi;  er  mmej  system  became  in- 
tolerable. The  depreciation  of  (he  contmenta!  lills  began  at  different 
periods  indifferent  siate-i ,  but  m  general  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1777,  and  progressiyeJj  increased  for  three  or  four  years.  Towards  the 
last  of  17T7,  the  deprecntion  was  about  tno  or  three  for  one  ;  in  1778,  it 
advanced  from  two  or  three  for  one,  to  five  or  sii  for  one ;  in  1779,  from 
five  or  six  for  one,  to  twenli  -seven  or  tw  ent\  eight  for  one  ;  in  1780,  from 
twenty-seven  or  twentj  eight  for  one  to  fifty  or  sixty  for  one,  in  the  first 
four  or  five  months.  Its  circulat  on  wis  afterward"!  partial,  but  where  it 
passed  it  soon  depreciated  to  one  hundred  and  fifry  for  one.  In  some  few 
parts  it  continued  in  circulation  for  the  first  four  r  five  months  of  1781, 
but  in  this  latter  period  manj  would  nil  tai^e  it  at  anj  rate,  and  they  who 
did,  received  it  at  a  depreciation  of  several  hundreds  for  one. 

As  there  was  a  general  clamour  on  acrr  unt  of  the  floods  of  money,  which 
at  successive  periods  had  deluged  the  states,  it  wa^  resolved  in  October, 
1779,  that  no  farther  sum  should  be  issued  on  any  account  whatever,  than 
what,  when  added  to  the  present  sum  m  cir'^uhti  n,  would  in  the  whole 
be  equal  to  two  hundred  millnns  of  dollars  It  wis  al  the  same  time 
resolved,  that  Congress  should  emit  onh  si  ch  a  part  of  the  sum  wanting 
to  make  up  two  hundred  millions,  as  should  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  exigencies,  before  adequate  supplies  could  be  otherwise  obtained, 
relying  for  such  supphes  on  the  exertions  of  the  several  states.  This  was 
forcibly  represented  in  a  circular  letter  from  Congress  QSeptember  13, 
1779]  to  their  constituents,  and  the  stales  were  earnestly  entreated  to  pre- 
vent the  deluge  of  evils  which  would  flow  from  their  neglecting  to  furnish 
adequate  supphes  for  the  wants  of  the  confederacy.  The  same  circular 
letter  stated  the  practicability  of  redeeming  all  the  bills  of  Congress  at  par 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  rejected  with  indignation  the  supposition  thai  the 
states  would  ever  tarnish  their  credit  by  violating  public  faith.  These 
strong  declarations  in  favour  of  the  paper  currency  deceived  many  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  it  to  their  rum.  Subsequent  events  compelled  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  very  measure,  in  1780,  which  in  the  preceding  year  they 
had  sincerely  reprobated. 

From  the  non-compliance  of  the  states,  Congress  was  obliged  in  a  short 
time  after  the  date  of  their  circular  letter  to  issue  such  a  farther  quantity 
as,  when  added  to  previous  emissions,  made  the  sum  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  Besides  this  immense  sum,  the  paper  emissions  of  the  different 
states  amounted  lo  many  millions,  which  mixed  with  the  continental  money, 
and  added  to  its  depreciation.  What  was  of  little  value  before  now  became 
l>f  less.  The  whole  was  soon  expended,  and  yet,  from  its  increasing  depre 
ciation,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army  were  not  supplied.  The  source 
which  for  five  years  had  enabled  Congress  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field 
being  exhausted.  General  Washington  was  reduced  for  some  time  to  tll« 
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liltemative  of  disbanding  his  troops,  or  of  supplying  them  by  a  wiiitary 
force.  He  preferred  the  latter,  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  though  they  felt  the  injury,  saw  the  necessity,  and  patiently  sub 
milled. 

The  states  were  next  called  upon  to  furnish,  in  lieu  of  money,  determinate 
quantities  cf  beef,  pork  flour  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  arn  y 
This  was  called  a  lequ  s  t  on  for  specific  supples  or  a  tax  iti  kind  and 
was  found  en  experiment  to  be  so  d  iRcnlt  of  execut  on  so  inconvenient 
pjrtial  and  expen^ne  that  it  was  speed  ly  abandoned  Abfut  this  time 
Congress  jesolv ed  upDn  anolh  r  exped  ent  This  was  to  issue  a  np  ^  ipe 
cies  of  paper  mone\  under  the  guarantee  of  the  several  stales  The  eld 
mcney  was  to  be  ciUed  n  by  tixes  and  as  soon  as  brought  in  to  be  burnt 
and  in  heu  thereof  one  d  ]}\t  of  the  new  was  to  be  en  i tied  f^r  e\erj 
twenty  of  the  eld  s  that  when  ihe  whole  two  hundred  m  lions  were 
drawn  in  and  cancelled  onlv  ten  miihons  of  the  new  should  be  issued  in 
iheir  place  four  tenths  f  which  were  I  be  subject  to  the  ordtr  of  C  n 
gress,  and  the  remaining  sia  tenths  to  ihe  order  of  the  several  stales.  These 
new  bills  were  to  be  redeemable  in  specie  within  six  years,  and  to  bear  an 
interest  at  ihe  rale  of  five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  also  in  specie,  at  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bilJs,  or  at  the  election  of  the  owner  annually,  in  bills  of  exchange 
on  the  American  commissioners  in  Europe,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  each  dollar. 

From  the  execution  of  these  resolutions,  it  was  expected  thai  the  old 
money  would  be  cancelled — that  the  currency  would  be  reduced  to  a  fixed 
standard — that  the  states  would  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  specific  supplies  required  of  them,  and  that  Congress  would  be  fur- 
nished with  efficient  money,  lo  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 
That  these  good  effects  would  have  followed,  even  though  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  had  been  carried  into  execution,  is  very  questionable;  but 
from  the  partial  compliances  of  the  states  the  experiment  was  never  fairly 
made,  and  the  new  paper  answered  very  little  purpose.  It  was  hoped,  by 
varying  the  ground  of  credit,  that  Congress  would  gain  a  repetition  of  the 
advantages  which  resulted  from  their  first  paper  expedient,  but  these  hopes 
were  of  short  duration.  By  this  time  much  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  had 
spent  itself,  and  confidence  in  public  engagements  was  nearly  expired. 
The  event  proved,  that  credit  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  sported  with, 
and  can  only  be  maintained  by  honesty  and  punctuality.  The  several 
expedients  proposed  by  Congress  for  raising  supplies  having  failed,  a  crisis 
followed  very  interesting  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  The  particulars 
of  (his  shall  be  related  among  the  public  events  of  the  year  1781,  in  which 
it  took  place.  Some  observations  on  that  primary  instrument  of  American 
independence,  the  old  continental  bills  of  credit,  shall  for  the  piesent  close 
his  subject. 
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It  would  have  been  impossible  to  liave  carried  on  the  war,  without 
something  in  the  form  of  money  There  was  spirit  enough  in  America  to 
faring  to  the  field  of  battle  as  many  of  her  -sons  as  would  have  outnum- 
bered the  armies  of  Bntain,  and  to  have  risked  their  fate  on  a  general 
engagement ;  hut  this  was  the  very  thing  they  ought  to  avoid.  Their 
principal  hipe  lay  in  evacuatmg,  retrtating,  and  pri-tracling  to  its  utmost 
length  a  war  of  posts  1  he  continued  exertions  necessary  for  this  species 
of  defence  Cuuld  not  be  expected  from  the  impetuous  sallies  of  mihtia.  A 
regular  permanent  army  became  necessary.  Though  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  times  might  have  dispensed  with  present  pay,  yet  without  at  least  aa 
much  money  as  would  support  them  in  the  field,  the  most  patriotic  army 
must  have  dispersed. 

The  impossibility  of  the  Americans  procuring  gold  and  silver,  even  for 
that  purpose,  doubtless  weighed  with  the  British  as  an  encouragement  to 
bring  the  controversj'  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  What  theyki 
not  he  done  by  ordinary  means,  was  accomplished  by  those  which  were 
extraordinary.  Paper  of  no  intrinsic  value  was  made  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  support  the  expenses  of  five  campaigns. 
This  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  a  previous  confidence,  which  had  been 
begotten  by  honesty  and  fidelity  in  discharging  the  engagements  of  go- 
Ternment,  From  New  York  to  Georgia  there  never  had  been,  in  matters 
relating  to  money,  an  instance  of  a  breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  scarcity 
of  gold  and  silver,  many  emergencies  had  imposed  a  necessity  of  emitting 
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bills  of  credit.  These  had  been  unifurm.y  and  honestly  redeemed  The 
bills  of  Congress,  bein^  thrown  mto  circulaticn  m  this  favourable  fuunda- 
lion  of  pubhc  confidence,  wen.  read  Ij  received  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  contributed  to  the  same  efflcl  That  the  endangered  libtrties  of 
America  ought  to  be  diftnded,  and  that  the  ci<,dil  of  their  paper  was 
essentially  necessary  to  a  proper  defence,  were  opmioiia  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  a  great  majuiity  cl  the  citizens  It  was  therefore  a  pomt  of 
honour,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  duty,  to  tain  the  bills  fr<,elj  at  their 
full  value.  Private  gun  wjs  then  so  httle  rt^rdid  that  the  whig  citi- 
zens were  willing  lo  run  all  the  hazards  inudent  il  to  b  Ila  of  credit,  rather 
than  injure  the  cause  of  their  ctuntry  tj  undervalu  ng  its  money.  Every 
hi  htsi  Whlh         dfhmy  11 
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obtain  the  approbation  of  Congress,  'W  hile  these  causes  operated,  confi- 
dence in  the  public  was  abating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  fervour  of 
patriotism  which  disregarded  interest  was  daily  declining.  To  prevent  or 
retard  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  money,  Congress  attempted  to  prop 
its  credit  by  means  which  wrecked  private  properly,  pud  injured  the 
morals  of  the  people  without  answering  the  end  proposed.  They  recom- 
mended lo  the  states  to  pass  laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of  Iabour,manii- 
facture,  and  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and  for  confiscating  and  selling  the 
estates  of  tories,  and  for  investing  the  money  arising  from  the  sales  thereof 
in  loan-office  certificates.  As  many  of  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the 
Revolution  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  bills  of  Congress  even  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  war,  when  the  real  and  nominal  value  was  the  same,  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  their  machinations,  Congress  early  recommended  lo 
the  states  to  pass  laws  for  making  the  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  their 
nominal  value,  in  the  discharge  of  bond  Jide  debts,  though  contracted  to  be 
paid  in  gold  or  silver.  With  the  same  views,  they  farther  recommended 
that  laws  should  be  passed  by  each  of  the  states,  ordaining  that "  whosoever 
should  ask  or  receive  more,  in  iheir  bills  of  credit  for  gold  or  silver  or 
any  species  of  money  whatsoever,  than  the  nominal  sura  thereof  in  Spanish 
dollars,  or  more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  commodities  whatsoever,  than  the 
eauie  could  be  purchased  from  the  same  person  in  gold  and  silver,  or  offer 
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to  sell  anj  commoditiia  for  guld  or  silver,  and  refuse  to  sell  the  same  for 
the  said  hills,  shall  he  deemed  au  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  United 
States,  and  forfeit  the  property  so  snid  or  offered  for  sale,"  The  laws 
which  were  passed  hy  the  states,  for  regulating  the  prices  of  lahour  and 
c mmoditie'?,  were  found  on  expenment  to  be  visionary  and  impracticable. 
They  onlj  operated  on  the  patriotic  few,  who  were  disposed  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  in  the  cause  of  (heir  country,  and  who  implicitly  obeyed  every 
mandate  of  their  rulers  Others  disregarded  them,  and  either  refused  to 
part  with  their  commodities,  or  demanded  and  obtained  their  own  prices. 

These  laws,  in  the  first  instance,  made  an  artificial  scarcity,  and  had  they 
not  been  repealed,  would  soon  have  made  a  real  one,  for  men  never  exert 
themselves  unless  they  have  the  fruit  of  their  exertions  secured  to  them, 
and  at  their  own  disposal. 

The  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  property  of  tones,  for  the  most  part, 
brought  but  very  little  into  the  public  treasury.  The  sales  were  generally 
made  for  credit,  and  by  the  progressive  depreciation,  what  was  dear  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  was  very  cheap  at  the  time  of  payment.  The  most 
extensive  mischief  resulted,  in  the  progress  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  made  the  paper  bills  a  tender 
in  the  discbarge  of  debts  contracted  payable  in  gold  or  silver.  When  this 
measure  was  first  adopted,  little  or  no  injustice  resulted  from  it,  for  at  that 
time  the  paper  bills  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  of  the 
same  nominal  sum.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  when  depreciation  took 
place,  the  case  was  materially  altered.  Laws  which  were  originally  inno- 
cent became  eventually  the  occasion  of  much  injustice. 

The  aged,  who  had  retired  from  the  scenes  of  active  business,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  found  their  substance  melting  away  to  a  mere 
pittance,  insufficient  for  their  support.  The  widow,  who  lived  comfortably 
on  the  bequests  of  a  deceased  husband,  experienced  a  frustration  of  all  his 
well-meant  tenderness.  The  laws  of  the  country  interposed,  and  compelled 
her  to  receive  a  shilling  where  a  pound  was  her  due.  The  blooming  virgin, 
who  had  grown  up  with  an  unquestionable  title  to  a  liberal  patrimony,  was 
legally  stripped  of  every  thing  but  her  personal  charms  and  virtues.  The 
hapless  orphan,  instead  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  an  executor  a  com- 
petency to  set  out  in  business,  was  obliged  to  give  a  final  discharge  on  the 
payment  of  sixpence  in  the  pound.  In  many  instances,  the  earnings  of 
B  long  fife  of  care  and  diUgence  were,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  reduced 
to  a  triffing  sum.  A  few  persons  escaped  these  affecting  calamities,  by 
secretly  transferring  their  bonds,  or  by  flying  from  the  presence  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  debtors.  The  evils  which  resulted  from  the  legal  tender 
of  these  paper  bills  were  foreign  from  the  intentions  of  Congress,  and  of 
Ae  state  legislatures.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  farther,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  flowed  from  ignorance.     Till  the  year  1780,  when  the  bills  fell 
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to  forty  for  one,  it  was  desigiied  by  most  of  the  rulers  of  America,  and  be- 
lieved by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  sum  in  circulation 
would  be  appreciated  by  a  reduction  of  its  quantity,  so  as  finally  to  be  equal 
to  gold  or  silver.  In  every  department  of  government  the  Americans  erred 
trom  ignorance,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  that  which  related  to  money. 

Such  were  the  evils  which  resulted  from  paper  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  occasion  of  good  to  many.  It  was  at  all  times  the  poor 
rain's  friend  While  it  was  current,  all  kinds  of  labour  very  readily  found 
their  lenard  In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  none  were  idle  from  want  of 
emplojment,  and  none  were  employed  without  having  it  in  their  power  to 
oltiin  ready  payment  for  their  services.  To  that  class  of  people  whose 
daily  labour  was  their  support,  the  depreciation  ivas  bo  disadvantage. 
Expending  their  money  as  fast  as  they  received  il,  they  always  got  its  full 
value  The  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  rich,  or  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  hoarding.  No  agrarian  law  ever  had  a  more  extensive  operation 
ihan  continental  money.  That  for  which  the  Gracchi  lost  their  lives  in 
Rome  was  peaceably  effected  in  the  United  States,  by  the  legal  tender  of 
these  deprecntmg  bills.  The  poor  became  rich,  and  the  rich  became  poor. 
Money  lenders,  and  they  whose  circumstances  enabled  them  to  give  credit, 
were  e^senlidllj  injured.  All  that  the  money  lost  in  its  value  was  so  much 
taken  from  their  capital,  but  the  active  and  industrious  indemnified  them- 
selvff,  by  conforming  the  price  of  their  services  to  (he  present  state  of  the 
depreciation.  The  experience  of  this  time  inculcated  on  youth  two  salu- 
tary lessons — the  impolicy  of  depending  on  paternal  acquisitions,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  own  exertions.  They  who  were  in  debt,  and  possessed 
p  p  \  of  any  k  nd  c  uld  eas  ly  make  the  latter  extinguish  the  former. 
E  \  tl  ng  that  was  usef  I  when  brought  to  market  readily  found  a  pur- 
cl  er  A  h  g  or  wo  w  ould  pay  for  a  slave  ;  a  few  cattle  for  a  comforta- 
ble \  and  a  o-ood  1  rs  for  an  improved  plantation.  A  small  part  of 
the  j  d  c  ons  of  a  farm  ould  discharge  the  long  outstanding  accounts 
du  i  ts  owner  Tl  e  dreams  of  the  golden  age  were  realized  to  the 
po  an  aud  the  deb  or  but  unfortunately,  what  these  gained  was  just  so 
ir  u  h  aken  rom  olher" 

Tt  e  ev  Is  of  depre  a  n  d  d  not  terminate  with  tne  vv^r.  They  extend 
to  the  pre  ent  hon  T!  at  the  helpless  part  of  the  community  were  legis- 
ht  vely  depr  ed  of  the  pr  per  y,  was  among  the  iesser  evils  which  re- 
sulted f  n  the  le^al  t  nder  of  the  depreciated  bills  of  credit.  The  iniquity 
ot  he  la  IS  estri  ged  the  m  nds  of  many  of  the  citizens  from  the  habits 
nnl  I  ve  of  just  ce 

Ihe  nat  re  of  bl  ga  ons  was  so  far  changed,  that  he  was  reckoned  the 
h  nes  man  who  from  pr  c  jle  delayed  to  pay  his  debts.  The  mounds 
wl  ch  governmen  had  ere  ted  to  secure  the  observance  of  honesty  in  the 
conn  ere  al    nterc  o  se  of     jn  with   man,  we-e  broken  down       Truth, 
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honour,  and  justice  were  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  deluge  of  legal 
iniquity,  nor  have  they  yet  assumed  their  ancient  and  accustomed  seals. 
Time  and  industry  have  already,  in  a  great  degree,  repaired  ihe  losses  of 
property  which  (he  citizens  sustained  during  the  war.  but  both  hare 
hitherto  failed  in  effacing  the  taint  which  was  then  communicated  to  their 
principles,  nor  can  its  tolaJ  ablution  be  expected  till  a  new  generation  arises, 
unpractised  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
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HE    eiigagpmenl   letween  the 

Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme 

Richard  was  the  rm  t  dcspe 

rale  m  ni'va!  chronicle*      As 

"    a  cl  se  and  deadl\  fi^lit  hand 

ti  hand    and  aicompanied  ly 

all  the  dreadful  circumstance  a 

that  can  attend  a  sea  engage 

<  ment   it  has  du  parallel      Its 

'  incidents   have   been   selected 

5  the  loundation  of  ficliliou 

narratives    of   maritime    com 

bats  from  exceeding  m  intense 

interest  the  boldest  imaginings  of  the  poet  and  the  novehst 

This  battle  was   fought  on   the   23d  September  under  a  full   harvest 
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moon, — thousands  of  spectators,  we  are  told,  watched  the  engagement  from 
the  English  shore,  with  anxiety  corresponding  to  the  deep  interest  of  the 
game.  No  account  of  this  memorable  engagement  can  equal  the  simple 
and  animated  narrative  of  the  main  actor,  which  we  purpose  to  adopt.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  Jones  engaged  the  Serapis,  the  Pallds  fought 
the  Countless  of  Scjrb.  lough.  The  commencement  of  the  engagements 
was  simultaneous,  but  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  hid  struck  w  hile  the 
Serapis  still  held  desperately  out. 

"  On  the  21st,"  says  Jones,  "  we  saw  and  chased  two  sail  off  Flambo- 
rough  Head  ;  the  Pallas  chased  in  the  north-east  quarter,  while  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  followed  by  the  Vengeance,  chased  in  the  south-west; 
the  one  I  chased,  a  brigantine  collier  in  ballast,  belonging  to  Scarborough, 
was  soon  taken,  and  sunk  immediately  afterwards,  as  a  fleet  then  appeared 
to  the  southward.  This  was  so  late  in  the  day,  that  I  could  not  come  up 
■with  the  fleet  before  night ;  at  length,  however,  I  got  so  near  one  of  them 
as  to  force  her  to  run  asbore  between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Spurn. 
Soon  after  I  took  another,  a  brigantine  from  Holland,  belonging  to  Sunder- 
land, and  at  dayUght  the  next  moraing,  seeing  a  fleet  steering  towards  me 
from  the  Spurn,  I  imagined  them  to  be  a  convoy  bound  from  London  for 
Leith,  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected.  One  of  them  had  a  pen- 
dant hoisted,  and  appeared  to  be  a  ship  of  force.  They  had  not,  however, 
courage  (o  come  on,  but  kept  back,  all  except  the  one  which  seemed  to  be 
armed,  and  that  one  also  kept  to  windward,  very  near  the  land,  and  on  the 
edge  of  dangerous  shoals,  where  I  could  not  with  safety  approach.  This 
induced  me  to  make  a  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  soon  afterwards  two  pilots' 
boats  came  off.  They  informed  me  that  a  ship  that  wore  a  pendant  was 
an  armed  merchantman,  and  that  a  king's  frigate  lay  there  in  sight,  at 
anchor,  within  the  Humber,  awaiting  to  take  under  convoy  a  number  of 
merchant  ships  bound  to  the  northward.  The  pilots  imagined  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  to  be  an  English  ship-of-war,  and  consequently  communi- 
cated to  me  the  private  signal  which  they  had  been  required  to  make,  I 
endeavoured  by  this  means  to  decoy  the  ships  out  of  the  port ;  but  the 
wind  then  changing,  and,  with  the  tide,  becoming  unfavourable  for  them, 
the  deception  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  they  wisely  put  back.  The 
entrance  of  the  Humber  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  as  the 
Pallas  was  not  in  sight,  I  thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  off  the  entrance, 
therefore  steered  out  again  to  join  the  Pallas  off  Plamborough  Head.  In 
the  night  we  saw  and  chased  two  ships  until  three  o'clock  in  the  mornit.,g 
when,  being  at  a  very  small  distance  from  them,  I  made  the  private  signal 
of  reconnoissance,  which  I  had  given  to  each  captain  before  I  sailed  from 
Groix :  one-half  of  the  answer  only  was  returned.  In  this  position  both 
aides  lay  to  till  daylight,  when  the  ships  proved  to  be  the  Alliance  and  the 
Pallas. 
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''  On  the  morning  of  thai  day,  the  33d,  (he  brig  from  Holland  not  bemg 
n  sight,  we  chased  a  brigantine  thai  appeared  laying  to,  to  windward. 
About  noon  we  saw  and  chased  a  targe  ship  that  appeared  comiog  round 
Flamborough  Head  from  the  northward,  and  at  the  same  time  I  manned 
ind  armed  one  of  the  pilot-boats  to  send  in  pursiiit  of  the  brigantine, 
ivhich  now  appeared  to  be  the  vessel  that  I  had  forced  ashore.  Soon  after 
ihis  a  fleet  of  forty-one  sail  appeared  off  Flamborough  Head,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.  This  induced  me  to  abandon  the  single  ship  which  had  then 
anchored  in  Burlington  Bay  ;  I  also  called  back  the  pilot-boat,  and  hoisted 
a  signal  for  a  general  chase.  When  the  fleet  discovered  us  hearing  down, 
all  the  merchant  ships  crowded  sail  towards  the  shore.  The  two  ships  of 
war  that  protected  the  fleet  at  the  same  time  steered  from  the  land,  and 
made  the  disposition  for  battle.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  I  crowded 
every  possible  sail,  and  made  the  signal  for  the  line  of  battle,  to  which  the 
Alliance  showed  no  attention.  Earnest  as  I  was  for  the  action,  I  could  not 
reach  the  commodore's  ship  until  seven  in  the  evening,  being  then  within 
pistol-shot,  when  he  hailed  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  We  answered  him 
by  firing  a  whole  broadside. 

"The  battle,  being  thus  begun,  was  continued  with  unremittmg  lurv 
Every  method  was  practised  on  both  sides  to  gain  an  advantage,  and  rake 
each  other ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  enemy's  ship,  being  much  more 
manageable  than  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  gained  therebj'  several  times 
an  advantageous  situaiion,  in  spile  of  my  best  endeavours  to  prevnl  ii 
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As  I  had  to  deal  wilh  an  enemy  uf  greatly  superior  force,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  closing  with  him  to  prevent  the  advantage  which  he  had  over 
me  in  point  of  manceuvre.  It  was  my  intention  to  lay  the  Bon  Horame 
Richard  athwart  the  enemy's  bow;  but  as  that  operation  required  great 
dextenlj  m  the  management  of  both  sails  and  helm,  and  some  of  our 
braces  being  shot  away,  it  did  nut  exactly  succeed  to  my  wish.  The 
enemy's  bowsprit,  however,  came  over  the  Bon  Hoinme  Richard's  poop  by 
the  mizen-mast,  and  I  made  bnth  hlupa  fast  together  in  that  situatinn, 
which,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  enemy's  sails,  forced  her  stern 
close  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  bow,  so  that  the  ships  lay  square  along- 
side of  pich  other,  the  yards  beino-  all  entangled,  and  the  canntii  of  each 
ship  touching  the  opponent  s  'W  hen  tl  s  po  t  on  to  k  place,  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  previous  to  wh  ch  the  Bon  Ho  nme  R  char!  I  ad  received  sundry 
eighteen -pound  shots  below  tl  e  water  and  leaked  very  much.  My  bat- 
tery of  twelve-pounders  on  wh  ch  1  had  placed  mj  chief  dependence, 
being  commanded  bj  L  eu  enin  Dale  and  C  lo  el  Weibert,  and  mannefl 
principally  with  American  sea  en  and  Fren  h  olu  teers,  was  entirely 
silenced  and  abandoned  As  lo  he  f  \  old  e  gh  een  pounders  that  formed 
the  battery  of  the  lower  gun  deck  he>  d  d  n  serv  ce  whatever,  except 
firing  eight  shot  in  ali  Two  o  t  of  tl  ree  of  the  n  burst  at  the  first  fire, 
and  killed  almost  all  tl  e  men  who  were  slat  oned  t  ninage  them.  Before 
this  time,  too.  Colonel  de  CI  an  Hard  who  com  a  ded  a  parly  of  twenty 
soldiers  on  the  poop  had  aba  d  ned  hat  stat  on  after  having  lost  some  of 
his  men.  I  had  now  o  ly  I  vo  p  eces  of  cannon  (n  ne-pounders)  on  the 
quarter-deck  that  were  not  s  lenced  and  i  t  one  of  ti  e  heavier  cannon  was 
fired  during  the  rest  of  the  ct  on  The  purser  M  Mease,  who  com- 
manded the  guns  on  the  quarter  deck  be  g  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
head,  I  was  obliged  to  fill  h  s  place  and  \  tl  great  d  fficulty  rallied  a  kw 
men,  and  shifted  over  one  of  tl  e  lee  quarter-deck  gu  s,  so  that  we  after- 
wards played  three  p  eces  of  n  ne  pounders  up  n  the  enemy.  The  tops 
alone  seconded  the  fire  of  th  s  1 1  le  battery  and  held  out  bravely  during 
the  whole  of  the  ac  on  espec  allj  the  it  a  n  to]  il  ere  Lieutenant  Stack 
commanded.  I  directed  the  fire  of  ne  of  the  three  cannon  against  the 
main-mast,  with  double  headed  ''hot  wh  le  the  other  two  were  exceedingly 
well  served  with  grape  and  can  ater  "ihot  lo  s  lence  the  enemy's  musketry 
and  clear  her  decks  wh  ch  wis  at  last  effected  The  enemy  were,  ai  I 
have  since  understood  on  the  nstant  of  call  ng  for  quarters,  when  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  tl  ree  of  ity  u  der-ofiicers  nduced  them  to  call 
to  the  enemy.  The  Engl  sh  comn  od  re  asked  n  e  f  I  demanded  quarters, 
and  I  having  answered  him  in  the  i  est  deter  ned  negative,  they  renewed 
the  battle  with  double  fury.  They  were  unable  to  stand  the  deck :  hut 
the  fire  of  their  cannon,  especially  the  lower  battery,  which  was  entirely 
formed  of  ten-pounders,  was  incessant;    both  ships  were  set  on  fire  'd 
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Xiirious  places,  and  the  scene  was  dreadful  beyond  the  reach  of  language. 
To  account  for  the  timidity  of  rtjy  three  under-ofRcers,  I  mean  the  gunner, 
the  carpenter,  and  the  master-at-arms,  I  must  observe,  that  the  first  two 
were  slightly  wounded,  and,  as  the  ship  had  received  various  shot  undT 
water,  and  one  of  the  pumps  being  shot  away,  the  carpenter  expressed  his 
fears  that  she  would  sink,  and  the  other  Hvo  concluded  that  she  was  sink- 
ing, which  occasioned  the  gunner  to  run  aft  on  the  poop,  without  my 
knowledge,  to  strike  the  colours.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  cannon-ball  had 
(lone  that  before,  by  carrying  away  the  ensign-staff;  he  was  therefore 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sinking,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling  for  quar- 
''■r,  and  he  preferred  the  latter. 

"  All  this  time  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  sustained  the  action  alone, 
and  the  enemy,  though  much  superior  in  force,  would  have  been  very  g(ad 
to  have  got  clear,  as  appears  by  their  own  acknowledgments,  and  by  their 
having  let  go  an  anchor  the  instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board,  by  which 
means  they  would  have  escaped  had  I  not  made  them  well  fast  to  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard. 

"At  last,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  Alliance  appeared,  and  I  now 
thought  the  battle  at  an  end ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  discharged 
a  broadside  fall  itito  the  stern  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  We  called  to 
him  for  Grod's  sake  to  forbear  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard ;  yet 
they  passed  along  the  off-side  of  the  ship,  and  continued  firing.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  enemy's  ships  for  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  there  being  the  most  essential  difference  in  their  appearance  and 
construction.  Besides,  it  was  then  full  moonlight,  and  the  sides  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  were  all  black,  while  the  sides  of  the  prize  were  all  yel- 
low. Yet,  for  the  greater  security,  I  showed  the  signal  of  our  reconnois- 
rance,  by  putting  out  three  lanterns,  one  at  the  head,  amther  at  the  stem, 
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scene  of  carnage,  wreck,  and  ruin,  which  everywhere  appeared.  Humanity 
cannot  but  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  such  finished  horror,  and  lament  that 
war  should  be  capable  of  producing  such  fatal  consequences. 

"  After  the  carpenters,  as  well  as  Captain  Cottineau  and  other  men  of 
sense,  had  well  examined  and  surveyed  the  ship,  (which  was  not  finished 
before  five  in  the  evening,)  I  found  every  person  to  be  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  afloat,  so  as  to  reach  a 
port,  if  the  wind  should  increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very  modemte 
breeze      I  had  but  little  time  to  remove  my  wounded,  which  now  became 
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unavoidable,  and  which  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  ni;xt 
morning.  I  was  deteimined  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  R.chard  afloat,  and, 
if  possible,  to  bring  her  inlo  port.  For  thai  purpose,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Pallas  continued  on  hoard  with  a  party  of  men,  to  attend  the  pumps, 
with  boats  in  waiting,  ready  to  take  them  on  board  in  case  the  water  shoul(i 
gain  on  them  too  fast.  The  wind  augmented  in  the  night  and  the  next 
day,  the  25ih,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  good  old  ship  from 
sinking.  They  did  not  abandon  her  till  after  nine  o'clock  ;  the  water  was 
then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  htlle  after  ten  I  saw,  with  inexpressible 
grief,  the  last  ghmpse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  No  hves  were  lost 
with  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  stores  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. I  lost  even  the  best  part  of  my  clothes,  books,  and  papers;  and 
several  of  my  officers  lost  all  their  clothes  and  elfects. 

"Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and  simple  relation  of  the 
circumstances  and  events  that  have  attended  the  little  armament  under  my 
command,  I  shall  freely  submit  my  conduct  therein  to  the  censure  of  my 
superiors  and  the  impartial  public.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  force  that  was  put  under  my  command  was  far  from  being  well  com- 
posed, and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  actors  in  it  have  appeared  bent  on 
the  pursuit  of  interest  only,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  they  and  I  have 
been  at  all  concerned." 

Such  is  the  despatch  which  Commodore  Jones  transmitted  from  the  Texcl 
to  Dr.  Frankhn,  and  afterwards  to  Congress.  It  is  painful  to  observe  how 
oi^en  he  is  forced  to  complain  of  the  sordidness  or  cowardice  of  his  asso- 
ciates. To  a  generous  and  elevated  mind  nothing  could  have  been  more 
humiliating  than  this  necessity.  The  pursuit  of  "interest  alone"  with 
which  he  so  frequently  charges  his  associates,  is,  however,  a  positive  virtue 
compared  with  the  gratuitous  viliany  imputed  to  Landais,  the  commander 
of  the  Alhance.  The  alleged  conduct  of  this  person,  particularly  during 
the  engagement  between  the  Bon  Homme  Eichaid  and  the  Serapis,  was  so 
daring  in  atrocity  and  treachery  as  to  exceed  all  reasonable  belief,  were  it 
not  solemnly  asserted,  as  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  firmly  believed,  by  Jones. 
The  general  conduct  of  Landais  was  that  of  a  malignant  madman,  as  much 
incited  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  frenzy  as  actuated  by  dehberate 
viliany.  His  behaviour  during  the  whole  cruise  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  set  of  charges  drawn  up  by  Jones  in  coming  inlo  the  Texel,  which  were 
attested,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  Alliance,  The  fact  of  Landais  firing  into  the  Boa  Homme 
Richard  is  also  confirmed  by  the  log-book,  which  was  preserved  when  the 
ship  sunk,  and  by  a  very  interesting  and  seaman-like  narrative  of  the  en- 
gagetnent,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dale,  then  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  The 
brilliant  success  of  Jones  at  this  time,  though  far  short  of  his  oii-n  hopes 
and  projects,  gave  him  a  right  to  speak  out  on  affiiirs  whicK  l,f  a  deeper 
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=rfidy  of  Landais.     He  thus  ( 


iidQdes 


sling  in  hjs  u  ind  tlun  e^i 
his  despatcli  — 

"I  am  m  he  h  ghesl  degiee  sensible  of  the  ainguJar  attentions  which  I 
have  experienced  from  the  court  uf  Prance,  which  I  shall  remember  with 
perfect  gratitude  unt  1  the  end  f  my  life,  and  will  always  endeavour  to 
merit,  while  I  can  consjatent  with  my  honour  continue  in  the  pubhc  ser- 
vice. I  must  speak  pi  in!j  as  I  have  been  always  honoured  with  the 
full  confidence  of  Congress,  and  as  I  also  flattered  myself  with  enjoying 
in  some  measure  the  confidence  of  the  court  of  France,  I  could  not  but  be 
astonished  at  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Chanmont,  when,  in  the  moment 
of  my  departure  from  Groix,  he  produced  a  paper,  a  concordat,  for  me  to 
sign,  in  common  with  the  officers  whom  I  had  commissioned  but  a  few 
days  before.  Had  that  paper,  or  even  a  less  dishonourable  one,  been  pro- 
posed to  me  at  the  beginning,  1  would  have  rejected  it  with  just  contempt, 
and  the  word  deplacemenl,  among  ethers,  should  have  been  necessary.  I 
cannot,  however,  even  now,  suppose  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  court 
to  make  such  a  bargain  with  me.  Nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  minister  of 
Jie  Marine  meant  that  M.  de  Chaumont  should  consider  me  merely  as  a 
colleague  with  the  commanders  of  the  other  ship 
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ihem  not  only  all  he  knew  bi  t  all  he  thought,  respecting  uur  destination 
and  operatirns  M  de  Chaumont  has  made  me  various  reprtachea  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  Bon  Hf  mn  e  R  chard  wherew  th  I  cann  t 
think  1  hdve  been  justly  chargeable  M  de  Chamillard  can  attest  that  the 
Ben  Hjinme  Rii-hird  was  at  last  far  from  bemg  well  fitted  tr  armed  for 
wai  If  anj  perscn  or  persons  who  hdie  been  charged  with  the  extense 
oi  that  arnament  have  acted  wrong,  the  fault  must  not  be  hid  to  my 
charge  I  had  no  auth  nty  to  superintend  that  armai  ent  and  the  (er 
sons^ho  had  authintj  were  so  far  fnm  gmng  me  what  I  thought  neces 
sirj  that  M  dt  Chaumont  e\en  refused,  among  other  things,  to  allow  me 
irons  to  secure  the  pi  s  ncrs  of  war 

In  shcrt  while  my  life  remains  if  I  have  any  capacity  to  render  good 
and  acceptable  services  to  the  common  cause  no  man  will  step  forth  with 
greiter  cheeifulness  and  alacritj  than  n  j  self  but  I  am  not  made  to  be 
dsh  noured,  nor  can  I  acci-i  t  of  \.hf  kalf  ttniJidmLe  ot  any  man  1  ving 
Of  tourse  I  cannot  consi  lent  with  my  hunrur  ■ind  a  prospea  of  success, 
undertake  future  expedluns  unless  when  the  objeU  and  destination  is 
ccn  1  umcated  to  me  alone  and  tf  no  other  perscn  in  the  marine  line  In 
caaiswtfn  tr  ops  are  ei  barked  alike  cjntidence  is  due  al  ne  to  their 
c  n  mander  m  chief  On  no  othtr  cu  iditi  n  will  I  ever  undertake  the 
ch  f  corairand  of  a  private  exjed  lion  and  when  I  do  net  command  in 
chiet  I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  secret  " 

In  the  memciial  draw  n  up  fur  the  private  perusal  of  the  king  of  France, 
Jones  says  that  il  was  hia  mtention  at  this  time  to  cruise  off  the  siuth  west 
of  Ireland  f^r  twehe  or  fifteen  dajs,  m  order  to  intercept  the  English 
hcmeward  bound  East  India  shipa,«hich  he  had  been  informed  would 
return  without  convoy,  and  sail  for  tins  po  nt  of  land  This  purpose, 
which  he  confined  to  his  ow n  breast,  and  which  would  have  been  rendered 
ab  itiie  by  the  n  isc  nduct  of  Lindas,  was  quite  compatible  with  the  other 
oljpcts  of  the  cruise,  whether  these  were  the  West  India,  or  Hudson  s 
Baj  ships   or  the  Baltic  fleet 

The  earlmess  and  accuracy  of  the  information  which  Jones  procured 
wh  le  he  laj  m  the  various  harbours  tf  France  is  nrt  a  little  remarkable 
Instead  ot  receiving  intelligence  frrm  the  American  ministers  he  was 
enabled,  through  his  own  prnate  channels  m  En^hnd  and  other  quarters, 
to  transmit  to  them  infornaiion  of  the  sailing  of  fleets  and  of  the  strength 
f  convojs  His  former  connections  and  mode  of  hfe  n  ay  have  given 
him  some  fecihties  and  monej  the  universal  agent,  never  appears  to 
ha\c  been  with  him  an  object  of  any  consideration  beyond  its  value  as  a 
means  of  cbtainmg  professional  advancement  Hs  was  able  to  supply  the 
French  admiral.  Count  d  Orvilhers  with  important  information  from  Lon 
don  of  the  sdiling  of  a  !ar„e  West  India  fleet  and  even  to  acquaint  him 
with  private  transactions  on  board  the  squadrons  of  Keppel  and  ByroB 
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Meanwhile  tlip  s<^uadrin  cf  J  np*;  wVich  the  narrati\e  has  lefl  behind, 
eontinaed  to  be  t  ased  about  tjll  the  3d  of  October,  when  it  came  to  anchoi 
in  the  Texel,  contrarv  to  the  judgment  of  the  commodore,  who  wished  to 
gain  ihe  French  h-irtour  of  Dunliirk,  but  nas,  he  sajs,  overruled  b}  his 
officers.  The  rendezvous  he  found  «as  the  cause  of  much  pcisonal  ye\- 
ation  to  himself,  though  it  proied  of  ult  late  aavantage  to  Amenci  by 
hurrying  on  the  period  when  the  Dutch  wert  forctd  from  their  polit  c  neu 
trality.  The  pjhtical  importance  if  this  meT?«re  might  liaie  bitn  fore 
seen  by  Ftankhn   when,  m  the  prpuicus  summer,  he  dirtcted  Jones,  on 
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the  Americans.  Dr.  Franklin  immediately  wiote,  warmly  congratulating 
the  victor.  "For  some  days,"  says  Franklin,  "after  the  arrival  of  your 
express,  scarce  any  thing  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  but  your 
cool  conduct  and  persevering  bravery  daring  that  terrible  conflict.  You 
may  believe  that  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  not  less  strong  than  that 
on  others, — but  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  yourself,  all  I  think  on 

■  "The  ministry  are  much  dissatisfied  with  CaptamLandais,  and  Monsieur 
de  Sartine  has  signified  to  me,  in  wri'mg,  that  it  is  expected  that  I  should 
send  for  him  to  Paris,  and  call  him  to  account  lor  his  conduct,  particularlj 
for  deferring  so  long  his  coming  to  j  our  assistance  ,  by  which  means,  it  is 
supposed,  the  states  lost  some  of  their  valuable  citizens,  and  the  king  1  st 
many  of  his  subjects,  volunteers  m  jour  ship,  together  with  the  ship 
itself. 

"I  have,  accordinglj,  written  to  him  this  d\\,  acquamtmg  him  that  he 
is  charged  with  disobedience  of  orders  in  the  cruise,  and  neglect  of  his 
duty  in  the  engagement,  that  a  court  martial  being  at  this  time  inconve- 
nient, if  not  impracticable,  I  would  give  hiin  an  early  oppor'unity  of  offer- 
ing what  he  has  to  say  in  his  justification,  and  for  that  purpose  direct  him 
.0  render  himself  immediately  here,  bringing  with  him  such  papers  or  t<s- 
limonies  as  he  may  think  useful  in  bis  defence      I  know  not  whether  be 
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will  obey  my  orders,  nor  what  the  ministry  would  do  with  him  if  he 
conies  ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  may,  by  some  of  their  concise  operations, 
save  the  trouble  of  a  court-martial.  It  will,  however,  be  well  for  you  to 
furnish  me  with  wbal  you  may  judge  proper  to  support  the  charges 
against  him,  that  1  may  be  able  to  give  a  just  and  clear  account  to  Con- 
gress. In  the  mean  lime  it  will  be  necessary,  if  he  should  refuse  to  come, 
that  you  should  put  him  under  an  arrest,  and  in  that  case,  as  well  as  if  he 
comes,  that  you  should  either  appoint  some  person  lo  the  command,  or 
take  it  upon  yourself;  for  I  know  of  no  person  to  recommend  to  you  as  fit 
for  that  station. 

"I  am  uneasy  about  your  prisoners,  (five  hundred  and  four  in  number, J — 
1  wish  they  were  safe  in  France.  You  will  then  have  completed  the  glorioua 
work  of  giving  liberty  to  all  the  Americans  that  have  so  long  languishea 
for  it  in  the  British  prisons." 

Jones  also  received  ihe  thanks  of  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  the  congratulations  of  numerous  friends  and 
admirers 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1780  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

HE  auoccisFul  defence  of  Savannah,  to- 
gether with  the  suhsequenl  departure  of 
Count  d  Eslaing  from  the  crast  of  the 
United  States  soon  dissipated  all  appro 
hensions  previouslv  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  New  Yfrk  These  c  rcum 
stances  pointed  out  to  Sir  Henrj  Chnt  n 
the  prcpnety  of  renewing  offm  ne  ope 
rations  Having  effected  nothing  of  im 
portance  for  the  tw  o  preceding  campaigns 
"  he  turned  his  attention  Bouthwardh    and 

regaled  himself  with  flattering  prospects  of  easy  conquest,  among  the 
weaker  slates.  The  suitableness  of  the  climate  for  winter  operations,  the 
richness  of  the  country,  and  its  distance  from  support,  designated  South 
Carolina  as  a  proper  ohject  of  enterprise.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the 
departure  of  the  French  fleet  known  and  confirmed,  than  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
committed  the  command  of  the  royal  army  in  New  York  to  Lieutenant- 
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general  Kniphausen,  and  embarked  for  the  snulhward,  with  four  Sank 
battalions,  twelve  regiments,  and  a  corps  British,  Hessian  and  provincial,  a 
powerful  detachment  of  aitillery,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  together 
with  an  ample  supply  of  mihtary  stores  and  provisions.  Vice-admiral 
Arbuihnot,  with  a  suitable  naval  force,  undertook  to  convey  the  troops  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  The  whole  sailed  frcm  New  York.  [Dec. 
26,  1779.]  After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  in  which  part  of  their 
ordnance,  most  of  their  artillery,  and  all  their  cavalry  horses  were  lost,  the 
fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  in  Georgia,  January  31.  In  a  few  days,  the  Irans- 
poits,  with  the  army  on  board,  sailed  from  Savannah  fi*r  North  Edisto,  and 
after  a  short  passage  the  troops  made  good  iheir  landing  about  thirty  miles 
from  Charleston,  and  on  the  11th  of  February  took  possession  of  John's 
Islund  and  Stono  Ferij,  and  soon  after  of  James  Island  and  Wappoo-cut. 
A  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  canal,  and  part  of  the  royal  army  took  post 
on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river  opposite  to  Charleston. 

The  assembly  of  the  state  was  sitting  when  the  British  landed,  but  broke 
up  after  "  delegating  to  Governor  Eutledge,  and  such  of  his  council  as  he 
could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
public  good,  except  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen  without  a  legal 
trial."  The  governor  immediately  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezvous. 
Though  the  necessity  was  great,  few  obeyed  the  pressing  call.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  governor,  under  his  extraordinary  powers, 
requiring  such  of  the  militia  as  were  regularly  drafted,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants and  owners  of  property  in  the  town,  to  repair  to  the  American 
standard  and  join  the  garrison  immediately,  under  pain  of  confiscation. 
This  severe  though  necessary  measure  produced  very  little  effect.  The 
country  was  much  dispirited  by  the  late  repulse  at  Savannah. 

The  tedious  passage  from  New  York  to  Tybee  gave  the  Americans 
time  to  fortify  Charleston.  This,  together  with  the  losses  which  tlit  royal 
army  had  sustained  in  the  late  tempestuous  weather,  induced  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  despatch  an  order  to  New  York  for  reinforcements  of  men  and 
stores.  He  also  directed  Major-general  Prevost  to  send  on  to  him  twelve 
hundred  men  from  the  garrison  of  Savannah.  Brigadier-general  Patteison, 
at  the  head  of  this  detachment,  made  bis  way  good  over  the  river  Savan- 
nah,and  through  the  intermediate  country,and  soon  after  joined  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  near  the  banks  of  Ashley  river.  The  royal  forces  without  delay 
proceeded  to  the  siege.  At  Wappoo  on  James  Island,  they  formed  a  depot, 
and  erected  fortifications  both  on  that  island  and  on  the  main,  opposite  to 
the  southern  and  western  extremities  of  Charleston.  [March  28.]  An 
idvanced  party  crossed  Ashley  river,  and  soon  after  broke  ground  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the  American  works.  At  successive 
periods,  they  erected  five  batteries  on  Charles  tor 


equally  assiduous  in  preparing  for  its  defence.     The  wriks  which   had 
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been  previously  thrown  up  vere  strengthened  and  extended.  Lines  and 
red  ihts  were  cont  nued  icrosa  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river.  In  front  of 
the  whole  was  a  strong  abattis  and  a  wet  ditch  made  by  passing  a 
canal  from  the  heads  t  swamps  which  run  in  opposite  directions.  Be- 
t\seen  the  ahattis  and  thp  1  nes  deep  holes  were  dug  at  short  intervals. 
The  hues  were  made  partcularly  s  rong  en  the  right  and  left  and  so  cm 
structed  as  to  rake  the  wet  d  tch  n  almost  ta  whole  extent  Ti  secure  the 
centre  a  homwork  had  been  erected  nhich  bein^  closed  during-  the  siegt 
forn  ed  a  k  nd  of  citadel  Works  were  also  thr  wn  up  on  all  sides  of  the 
town  where  a  land  ng  was  practicable  Though  the  hnes  were  do  more 
than  field  works  yet  Sir  Henrj  Clntm  treated  them  with  the  respectlul 
hen  age  of  three  parallels  From  the  3d  to  the  lOlh  of  Apr  1  the  first 
parallel  was  c  mpleted  and  immed  atelj  alter  the  town  wa-?  summ  ned  to 
surrender  On  the  12th  the  batteries  were  cpened,  and  from  that  daj  an 
almost  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  About  the  time  the  batterie"!  were 
opened  a  work  was  thrown  up  near  "Wando  river  nine  miles  from  trwn 
and  another  at  Lempnere  s  Point,  to  preserve  the  communication  with  the 
country  by  water.  A  post  was  also  ordered  at  a  ferry  over  the  Santee,  to 
favour  the  coming  in  of  reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  when 
necessary.  The  British  marine  force,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  fifty  guns, 
two  of  forty-four  guns,  four  of  thirty-two,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship, 
crossed  the  bar  in  front  of  Rebellion  road  and  anchored  in  Five  Fathom 
H  1  Th  American  force  opposed  to  this  was  the  Bricole,  which,  though 
p  d  f  forty-four  guns,  did  not  mount  half  of  that  number,  two  of  thirty- 
ne  of  twenty-eight,  two  of  twenty-six,  two  of  twenty,  and  the 
b  N  Dame  of  sixteen  guns.  The  first  object  of  its  commander, 
C  d       Whipple,  was  to  prevent  AdmiraiArbuthnot  from  crossing  the 

ba     b  farther  examination  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable,     fie 

h      f       f  II  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  afterwards  to  Charleston.     The 
d  guns  of  al!  his  vessels,  except  one,  were  put  on  shore  to  reinforce 
h    b 

Ad        1  Arbuihnot  weighed  anchor  al  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  with  the 

d  g      f  a  strong  southerly  wind  and  flowing  tide,  passed  Fort  Moul- 

h       stopping  to  engage  it,  and  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Fort 

J  h  Colonel  Pinckney,  who  commanded  on  SuUivan's  Island,  kept 

p     b     k    nd  well-directed  fire  on  the  ships  in  their  passage,  which  did 

g  cution  as  could  be  expected.     To  prevent  the  royal  armed  ves- 

]    f   m     unning  into  Cooper  river,  eleven  vessels  were  sunk  in  the 

h        1     [    osite  to  the  Exchange.     The  batteries  of  the  besiegers  soon 

b        d       uperiority  over  those  of  the  town.     The  former  had  twenty-one 

m  d  royals,  the  latter  only  two.     The  regular  force  in  the  garrison 

w  1      ferior  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  but  few  of  the  niiJitia  couid 

be  p         d  d  to  leave  their  plantations,  and  reinforce  their  brethren  in  the 
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were  again  surpr     d  bj  L  h;  I      I T    I  L  f     y 

Sanlee,  and  the  wl    I        hklldp       d        dj        dWhl  ry 

thing  prospered  wihBhSHyCI  b  [d 

ence  with  Gener  I L       I         d  d  I      f  IT  h 

in  case  of  their  s  d         L!  dpd  I  hhm 

far  as  they  respe     dbmyl:         md  md         h  f 

gaining  better  ter      f      h  1     h     w     b  p  d      gh  b      bta      d 

on  a  conference.     Th  I    d     b      CI  d     f     ra 

answered  "that  h      I  b     Id  m  1         1    k        N 

thelesa,  neither  pjfidU  Thga  b  m  d 

hostilities.     The  be     g        mm  1       ly  f  II       d       d       h  d  d   1 

other  with  unuau  Ilk  ThB       hba  fbhdpralft 

opened  on  this  occa  SI    lis      d  h  1  II 

parts  of  the  tow  d  lb  b        d      Th  1 

mortars  played  olig  Id  h  hddd 

The  Hessian  cha  h    A  I  b  I     I 

nfies  they  could         1         k         y    bj        I  bl  h  Th 
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Britisli,  having  crossed  tte  wet  ditch  by  sap,  advanced  within  twenty-five 
yards  uf  the  American  works,  and  were  ready  for  making  a  general  assault 
by  land  and  water.  All  expectation  of  succour  was  at  an  end.  The  only 
hope  left  was  that  nine  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army, 
seconded  by  a  naval  force,  might  fail  in  storming  extensive  lines  defended 
by  less  than  three  thousand  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  siege 
was  protracted  till  the  11th,  On  that  day  a  great  number  of  the  citizens 
addressed  General  Lincoln,  in  a  petition,  expressing  their  acquiescence  in 
the  terms  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  offered,  and  requesting  his  accept- 
ance of  them.  On  the  reception  of  this  petition.  General  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry,  and  offered  lo  accept  the  terms  before  proposed.  The  royal 
commanders,  wishing  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  a  storm,  and  unwilling  to 
press  to  unconditional  submission  an  enemy  whose  friendship  they  wish'^d 
to  concihate,  returned  a  favourable  answer,  A  capitulation  was  signed, 
and  Major-general  Leslie  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  next  day,  IVIay 
13,  The  loss  on  both  sides  during  the  siege  was  nearly  equal.  Of  the 
king's  troops,  seventy-six  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  eighty-nine  were  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  wounded.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were 
surrendered  By  the  articles  of  capituhlinn  the  oarrison  was  to  march 
u  wn  and      dp         h      amn      n         hwkbuhe  drums 

w        n  be        B       h  ma    h  n       h  u  b     un      ed.      The 

n  oop     nd  k    p    h       ba^g  g     and  remain 

pnn  wa  hgdTh  bp  rmltted  to 

n         h  p  p  p  d    -bile  they 

adh      dhpa  n  bm  byhEh  troops  in 

pnpp  Thhnf  d  b       nsidered  as 

pnrsn  dhdhp  nh    sam  s  with  the 

mditia.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to  retain  their  servants,  swords, 
pistols,  and  baggage  unsearched.  They  were  permitted  to  sell  their  horses, 
but  not  to  remove  them  ;  a  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia 
with  General  Lincoln's  despatches  unopened. 

The  number  which  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  inclusive  of  the  militia 
and  every  adult  male  inhabitant,  was  above  five  thousand,  but  the  proper 
garrison  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
The  precise  number  of  privates  in  the  continental  army  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven ty-seven,  of  which  numberfive  hundred  were  in  the 
hospitals.  The  captive  officers  were  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  pri- 
vates, and  consisted  of  one  major-general,  six  brigadiers,  nme  colonels,  four- 
teen lieutenant-colonels,  fifteen  majors,  eighty-four  captains,  eighty-four  lieu- 
lenanls,  thirty-two  second  lieutenants  and  ensigns.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  were  mostly  militia  officers,  from  a  sense  of  honour  repaired  to 
the  defence  of  Charleston,  though  they  could  not  bring  with  them  private! 
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Arbuthnot, 
offences, 


king's  faithful  subjects  from  joining  liis  forces,  or  from  performing-  those 
duties  their  allegiance  required,  such  persons  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity,  and  their  estates  be  immediately  seized  for  confiscation," 
[June  1.]  In  a  few  days  after,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Adrn 
in  the  character  of  commissioners  for  restoring  peace,  offered  t( 
bitants,  with  some  exceptions,  "  Pardon  for  their  past  ti 
and  a  reinstatement  in  the  possession  of  all  those  rights  f 
which  they  heretofore  had  enjoyed  under  a  free  British  govt 
empl  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  legislatures." 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  the  next  object  with  the  British  was  to 
secure  the  general  submission  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  end,  they  posted  garrisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
awe  the  inhabitants.  They  also  marched  with  upwards  of  two  thousand 
men  towards  North  Carolina.  This  caused  an  immediate  retreat  of  some 
parties  of  Americans,  who  had  advanced  into  the  northern  extremity  of 
South  Carolina,  with  the  expectation  of  relieving  Charleston.  One  of  these, 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  continentals,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Buford,  was  overtaken  at  the  Waxhaws  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton, 
and  completely  defeated.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  whole  were  either  killed 
or  so  badly  wounded,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  moved  from  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  this  took  place  though  they  made  such  ineffectual  oppositioti 
as  only  to  kill  twelve  and  wound  five  of  the  British.     This  great  dlsprn- 
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portion  of  tbe  killed  on  the  two  sides,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
Tarleton's  parfy  refused  quarter  to  the  Americans,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  resist  and  laid  down  their  arms.  Tarleton's  quarter  ivaa  thenceforward 
II  watchword. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  havinji  left  ahooi  four  thousand  men  for  ihe  southern 
service,  emharked  early  in  June  with  the  main  arrny  for  New  York,  On 
his  departure  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant-general  Cornwallis. 
The  season  of  the  year,  the. condition  of  the  army,  and  the  unsettled  stale 
of  South  Carolina,  impeded  the  immediate  invasion  of  North  Carohna 
Earl  Cornwallis  despatched  instructions  to  the  principal  loyalists  in  thai 
statu,  to  attend  to  the  harvest,  prepare  provisions,  and  remain  quiet  tili  th« 
latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  His  lordship  committed 
the  care  of  the   frontier  to  Li;rd  Eawdon,  and  repairing  to  Charlwhm 
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devoted  his  principal  atiention  to  the  commercial  and  civil  regulations  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  mean  time,  the  impossibility  of  fleeing  with  their 
families  and  effects,  and  the  want  of  an  army  to  which  the  militia  of  the 
Elates  might  repair,  induced  the  people  in  the  country  to  abandon  all 
schemes  of  faithet  resistance.  At  Beaufort,  Camden,  and  Ninety-Sis,  they 
generally  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  either  as  prisoners  or  as 
subjects.  Excepting  the  extremities  of  the  state  bordering  on  North  Caro- 
lina, the  inhabitants  who  did  not  flee  out  of  the  country  preferred  submis- 
sion to  resistance.  This  was  followed  by  an  unusual  calm,  and  the  British 
believed  that  the  slate  was  thoroughly  conquered.  An  opportunity  was 
now  given  to  make  an  experiment  from  which  much  was  expected,  and  for 
the  omission  of  which.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  predecessor.  Sir  William  Howe, 
had  been  severely  censured.  It  had  been  confidently  asserted,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Americans  were  well  affected  to  the  British  government,  and 
that,  under  proper  regulations,  substantia]  service  might  be  expected  from 
them,  in  restoring  the  country  to  peace.  At  this  crisis  every  bias  in  favour 
of  Congress  was  removed.  Their  armies  in  the  southern  slates  were  either 
captured  or  defeated.  There  was  no  regular  force  to  the  southward  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  sufficient  to  awe  the  friends  of  royal  government. 
Every  encouragement  was  held  forth  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  would 
with  arms  support  the  old  constitution.  Confiscation  and  death  were 
threatened  as  the  consequence  of  opposing  its  re-establishment.  While 
there  was  no  regular  army  within  four  hundred  miles  to  aid  the  friends  of 
independence,  the  British  were  in  force  posted  over  all  the  country.  The 
people  were  thus  left  Co  themselves,  or  rather  strongly  impelled  to  abandon 
an  apparent^  sink  ng  cau^e  and  arrange  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
conquerors  Under  these  faiourible  circumstances,  the  experiment  was 
mide  for  supporting  the  British  interest  bj  the  etertton  of  loyal  inhabit- 
ant'! unawed  by  American  armies  or  republican  dtmagoirues  It  scon  ap 
peared  that  the  disguise  nhich  fear  had  imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than 
the  present  danger,  and  that  thi.  minds  of  the  people,  though  overawed, 
were  actuated  by  a  hostilt,  spirit  In  prosecuting  the  scheme  for  obtain- 
ing a  mil  tiry  aid  from  the  inhabitants,  that  tranquillity  which  previous 
successe"  hid  procured  nas  d  'turbed  and  that  ascendency  which  armi 
had  gained  «as  interrupted  The  inducement  to  submission  with  many 
was  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war,  under  the 
shelter  of  British  protection  Such  were  not  less  astonished  than  con- 
founded, on  finding  themselves  virtually  called  upon  ti  lake  up  arms  m 
support  nf  royal  government  This  was  done  m  the  follcwing  manner 
after  the  inhabitants,  by  the  specicus  promises  of  protection  and  security, 
had  generally  submitted  as  subjects  or  taken  their  parole  as  prisoners  of 
war,  a  proclamation  was  issued  bj  Sir  Henry  Chnton,  which  set  forth — 
"  That  ii  was  proper  for  all  person"  to  take  an  active  part  in  settling  and 
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lecunng  his  majesty's  government" — and  in  which  it  was  declared  "that 
all  the  inhahitanls  of  the  provmie  who  were  then  pnaoners  on  parole, 
(those  who  were  taken  in  Fort  Mcultne  and  Chirlestun,  ind  such  as  were 
in  actual  conhnement,  excepted  )  should,  from  and  afier  tte  20lh  of  lune, 
he  freed  from  their  paroles,  and  re-^tored  to  all  the  rights  dnn  duties  belong- 
ing to  citizens  and  inhabitants  "  And  it  was  m  the  same  proclamition 
farther  declared,  "that  all  persons  under  the  description  above-mentioned, 
■n  h  5  should  afterwards  neglect  to  return  to  their  alleg  iince,  and  to  his  ma- 
je'itj's  government,  should  be  considtred  as  enemies  and  rebels  to  the  same, 
and  treated  accordinglj  "  It  wis  designed  by  this  irbitrarj  change  of  the 
PlI  tical  condition  of  the  inhabitanf!  from  prisoners  to  citizens,  to  bring 
them  into  a  dilemma  which  wculd  force  them  ti  tal.e  an  active  part  in 
settling  and  securing  the  njal  givernment  It  involved  a  majority  in  the 
necessity  of  either  fieeing  out  of  (he  country,  or  or  becoming  a  Butish 
militia  With  this  proclamatien  the  declension  cf  Biitish  authority  com 
menced,  for  though  the  inhabitanis,  from  motives  of  fear  or  con*  en  it,  nee, 
had  generiUj  submitted,  the  grcitest  part  of  them  retained  an  affection  for 
their  American  brethren,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  taking  arms 
aga  nst  them  Amrng  sut,h  it  was  said,  "  If  «e  must  fight,  let  it  be  on 
the  side  of  America,  our  friends  and  countrj  men  '  A  great  number  con- 
sidering this  proclamation  as  a  discharge  from  their  parcles,  armed  them- 
selves in  self  defence,  being  induced  thereto  b\  the  rojal  menaces,  that 
thej  who  did  not  return  to  their  lUegiance  as  British  subjects,  must  expect 
to  be  treated  as  rebels  4  greater  number,  from  being  in  the  power  of  the 
British,  exchanged  their  paroles  as  prisoners  for  the  protection  of  subjects, 
but  this  was  dine  in  minj  cases  with  a  secret  reservation  of  breaking 
the  TLmpulsory  engagement,  when  a  prtper  opportunity  should  present 
itself 

A  party  alnajs  attached  to  rrjal  government,  though  they  had  cm- 
fivnied  to  the  laws  of  the  slate,  rejo  ced  in  the  ascendency  of  the  rojai 
arms,  but  their  number  was  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  niulti- 
tude  who  were  obliged  by  nece'isity,  or  induced  bj  convenience,  to  accept 
of  British  protection 

Ihe  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  royalists  in  North 
Carohna,  did  mt  answer  the  end  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tryon 
CLunty,  under  the  d  reciion  of  Colonel  Moore,  look  up  arms,  and  were  in  a 
few  days  defeated  by  the  \\  hig  nulitia,  commanded  b\  General  Ruther- 
ford Colonel  Brjan,  another  loj .ilist,  though  equally  injudicious  as  to 
I  me,  was  successful  He  reached  the  71st  reg  ment  staticned  in  the 
Cteraws  with  abeut  e  ght  hundred  men,  assembled  fiom  the  neighbou>^ 
hood  of  the  river  Yadkm 

While  the  conqu-'Krs  were  endeavounng  to  strengthen  the  parly  foi 
royal  go\ernmtn'  the  Americans  were  not  mattentue  to  their  interests 
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GovemorEutledge,  who  during  the  seige  of  CtarlesUn  had  been  requested 
by  General  Lincoln  to  go  out  of  town  was  induslnouslv  and  successfully- 
negotiating  with  N     h  C      I        "V  d  h  f 
•br  checking  the  j                 f    1      B       h                P  p  1 
lame  effect  had  al     h             d        d               bj  t           1 L       I       C     g 
ordered  a  conside    hidhfh                       7      ^            hd 
the  southward.     NhCl          1          ddl          Idyfl 
take  the  field.     AhBhd           d          hpf                   yfSh 
Carolina,  a  cons  d      hi             h         f  d                 d  W 1                        d    1:   f 
them,  and  took  r  f  g        N     h  C      1           I     h      1              C  1      1  S 
ter,  a  distinguished  p                h                Uqlfidf           d             mly 
operations.     Ajyf       lesf        ShCl             dh           Ih 
for  their  leader.     Ahhdf^llbdfl^l       h                d 
his  own  stale,  and       k    h    fi  Id                  i                     B       h     f        1 
inhabitants  had  g      rallj     b     d      d    II    d         f  f     h                           Th 
unexpected  imped                  1                             b        1         q                      d    11   li 
passions  which  d     pp         d        b                Id       p          P 
bad  ikttered  theyl                 drs        Ihj         fd               hdrak 
among  the  conqu            f  A              b       !                  1    f  h      1           b         d 
the  pleasing  prosp           Flhd       hh                    lyldg       d        i 
first  of  the  camp              d  b  1                    >    1            Id    1        f           bl 
their  wishes  tob              hj                 dhlyhdll         f  i 
south  side  of  Vir              Wh          j                  f     d    I         1    j        hy 
transported  with     dgn            ga          hbb                dfid  1 
of  them  on  susp'           f    1        b      g               J         '                          m         f 
hostilities. 

The  first  effort  of  renewed  warfare  was  two  months,  after  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  when  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  Colonel  Sumter's  corps 
attacked  [July  12]  and  routed  a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces  and  militia, 
which  were  posted  in  a  !aad  at  Williamson's  plantation.  This  was  the 
first  advantage  gained  over  the  British,  since  their  landing  id  the  beginaing 
of  the  year.  The  steady  persevering  friends  of  America,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  the  north-weslern  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  turned  out  with 
great  alacrity  to  join  Colonel  Sumter,  though  opposition  to  the  British 
government  had  entirely  ceased  in  every  other  part  of  the  slate,  Hia  troops 
in  a  few  days  amounted  to  six  hundred  men.  With  this  increase  of 
strength,  he  made  a  spirited  attack  on  a  party  of  the  British  at  Rocky 
Mount,  but  as  he  had  no  artillery,  and  they  were  secured  under  cover  of 
earth  filled  in  between  logs,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  them,  and 
was  obhged  to  retreat.  Sensible  that  the  minds  of  men  are  influenced  by 
enterprise,  and  that  to  keep  militia  together  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
tbem,  this  active  partisan  attacked  another  of  the  royal  detachments,  con- 
sisting of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment,  and  a  large  body  of  Tories,  posted 
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ai  the  Hanging  Rock.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  regiment  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  From  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  it  was  reduced  to  nine 
The  loyalists,  who  were  of  that  party  which  had  advanced  from  North 
Carolina  under  Colonel  Bryan,  were  dispersed.  The  panic  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  Charleston  daily  abated.  The  Whig  militia  on  the  extrerai- 
'ies  of  the  stale  formed  themselves  into  parties  under  leaders  of  their  own 
choice,  and  sometimes  attacked  detachments  of  the  British  army,  but  more 
frequently  those  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  as  a  royal  militia  were  co- 
operating with  the  king's  forces.  While  Sumter  kept  np  the  spirits  of  the 
people  by  a  succession  of  gallant  enterprises,  a  respectable  continental  force 
was  advancing  through  the  middle  slates,  for  the  relief  of  their  southern 
brethren.  With  the  hopes  of  relieving  Charleston,  orders  were  given 
[March  36]  for  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  march  from  General 
Washington's  head-quarters  to  South  Carolina;  but  the  quartermaster- 
general  was  unable  to  put  this  detachment  in  motion  as  soon  as  was  in- 
tended. 

The  mnnufacturers  employed  in  providing  for  the  army  would  neither 
go  on  with  their  business,  nor  dehver  the  articles  they  had  completed, 
declaring  ihey  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  depreciation  of  the  money 
that  they  would  not  part  with  their  property  without  immediate  payment. 
Under  thesf  embarrassing  circumstances,  the  southern  states  required  an 
aid  from  the  northern  army,  to  be  marched  through  the  intermediate  space 
of  eight  hundred  miles.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  were  with 
great  exertions  at  length  enabled  to  move.  After  marching  through  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  [April  16,]  they  ejiibarked  at  the  Head  of  Elk  and 
landed  soon  after  at  Peter  burg  and  thence  prr cteded  through  the  country 
towards  South  Carolina  This  ftrce  vas  at  fir  t  pot  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Biron  de  Kalb  and  afterwards  of  General  Gales  The 
success  of  the  latter  in  the  northern  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777  mductd 
many  to  be!  eve  that  hi"^  presence  as  commander  of  the  southern  army 
would  reamniate  the  frienda  of  indtfendence  While  Baron  de  Ivalb 
commanded,  a  council  of  war  had  advised  him  to  file  off  from  the  direct 
road  to  Camden,  towards  the  well-cultnated  settlements  m  the  vicinity  of 
the  Waxhaws  but  General  Gates  on  taking  the  c  mmand  did  not  conceive 
this  movement  to  be  necessary  supposing  it  to  be  most  for  the  interest  of 
the  states  that  he  sh  uld  proceed  immedialtlj  with  his  army,  on  the 
shortest  road  ti  ihe  iicinitj  of  the  British  encan  pment  This  led  through 
a  barren  couctrj,in  passing  over  which  the  Am er  cans  severdj  fell  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  Their  murmurs  become  audible,  and  (here  were 
strong  appearances  of  mutiny  ,  but  the  officers  who  shared  every  calamity 
in  common  itith  the  privates,  interposed,  and  conciliated  them  to  a  patient 
sufferance  of  their  hard  lot.  They  principally  subsisted  on  lean  cattle, 
picked  up  in  the  woods.     The  whole  army  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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nsmg  green  corn  and  peaches,  in  the  place  of  bread.  They  w«re  siili- 
sisted  for  several  days  on  the  latter  alone.  Dysenteries  became  common 
in  consequence  of  this  diet.  The  heat  of  the  season,  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  chmate,  together  with  insufficient  and  ln^^h^lesome  fjid  threatened 
destruction  to  the  armj  The  common  sold  era  instead  of  despond  ng, 
began  after  some  time  tc  be  merry  w  ith  their  mi  fortunes  Thej  used 
"starvation"  as  a  cant  noid  and  vied  with  tach  other  in  burlesquing  their 
situation.  The  wit  and  humour  displayed  on  the  occa*"!  n  contributed  not 
a  little  to  reconcile  the  -n  to  their  sufTer  ng*  The  An  trican  army  [Aug 
13,]  having  made  its  v>  aj  through  a  countrj  of  pine  barren  -sand  hills  and 
swamps,  reached  Clermont,  thirteen  ni  les  frum  Camden  The  next  daj, 
[14th,]  General  Stephens  arrived  with  a  iaige  h  dj  cf  Virginia  militia 

As  the  American  army  approached  South  Carulma  L  rd  Rawdon  con- 
centred his  force  at  Caraden.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  their  out- 
posts, the  advances  of  the  American  army  and  the  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  conquerors  towards  their  new  subjects  concurred  at  th  s  juncture  to 
produce  a  general  revolt  in  favour  of  Cong-re^s  The  per  pie  were  daily 
more   dissatisfied  with  tlieir   situation.      Tired   of  w<ir,  they  had   sub- 
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milted  to  British  government  with  the  expectation  of  bettering  the.r  condi- 
tion, but  they  soon  found  their  mistake.  The  greatest  address  should  have 
been  practised  towards  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  second  the  views  of  the 
parent  state,  in  re-uniting  the  revoked  colonies  to  her  government.  That  the 
people  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  their  minda 
and  affections,  as  well  as  their  armies,  ought  to  have  been  conquered. 
This  delicate  task  was  rarely  attempted.  The  officers,  privates,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  royal  army,  were  generally  more  intent  on  amassing  fortunes 
by  plunder  and  rapine,  than  on  promoting  a  re-union  of  the  dissevered 
members  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  increasing  the  real  number  of  friends 
to  royal  government,  they  disgusted  those  that  they  found  The  high- 
spirilcd  citizens  of  Carolina,  impatient  ol  their  raprae  and  insolence,  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  freemg  their  countrymen  from  its  oppressors  Motives 
of  this  kind,  together  with  a  prevailing  jttdchmenl  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, induced  many  to  break  through  all  ties  to  join  General  Gates, 
and  more  to  n  ish  him  the  complcte^t  =ucces^ 

The  similarity  of  language  and  appearance  between  the  British  and 
American  armies,  gave  oppoitunities  for  imposing  on  the  mhabilints. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  paity,  by  assuming  the  name  and  dress 
of  4meriCd.ns,  passed  themselves  near  Black  River,  for  the  advan:.e  of 
General  Gates's  arm\.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  imlitm  were  eagerly 
cnlletted  bj  Mr.  Bradley,  tc  co-operate  with  his  supposed  friends,  but  after 
some  time  the  veil  being  thrown  aside,  Bradley  and  his  volunteers  were 
earned  to  Camden,  and  confined  there  as  prisoners 

General  Gates,  on  reaching  the  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation inviting  the  patriotic  citizens  "to  join  heartily  in  rescuing  them- 
selves and  their  country  from  the  oppression  of  a  government  imposed  on 
them  by  the  ruffian  hand  of  conquest  "  He  also  gase  "assurances  of 
forgiveness  and  perfect  security,  to  such  of  the  unfortunate  citizens  as  had 
been  induced  by  the  terror  of  sanguinary  punishment,  the  menace  of  con- 
fiscation, and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  military  domination,  apparently  to 
acquiesce  under  the  Biitish  government,  and  to  make  a  forced  declaration 
of  allegiance  and  support  to  a  tjranny,  which  the  indignant  souls  of  citi- 
zens rewlved  on  freedom  inwardly  revolted  at  with  horror  and  detesta- 
tion," excepting  only  from  this  amnesty  "those  who,  in  the  hour  of  devas- 
tation, had  exercised  acts  of  barbanty  and  depredation  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  fellow  citizens  "  The  army  with  which  General  G-ites 
advanced,  was,  by  the  arrival  of  Stephens's  mi Ltia,  increased  nearly  to 
four  thousand  men,  but  of  this  large  number,  the  whole  regular  force  was 
only  nine  hundred  infantry  and  seventy  caialr\.  On  the  approach  of 
Gates,  Earl  Comwalhs  hastened  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  14lh.  The  force  which  hi«  lordship  found  collected  on  his 
arrival,  was  seventeen  hundred  inlantrj  and  thioe  hundred  cavalry.     This 
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inferior  number  would  have  justified  a  retreat,  but  he  chose  rather  to  ilaks 
his  fortune  on  the  decision  of  a  battle.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  he 
marched  from  Camden  with  his  whole  force,  intending  to  attack  the  Ame 
ricana  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  In  the  same  night  Gates,  after  ordering 
his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws,  put  his  army  in  motion,  with  an  intention  of 
advancing  to  an  eligible  position,  about  eigtit  miles  from  Camden.  The 
American  army  was  ordered  to  march  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  following 
order.  Colonel  Armand's  advance  cavalry  Colonel  Porterfield's  Jigh' 
infantry,  on  the  right  flank  f  Col  nelArnand  s  m  Indian  file  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  road.  Major  Ar  str  r^  s  hght  mfantrj  in  the  sure  order 
as  Colonel  Porterfield  s  on  the  left  flmk  of  the  legion  advanced  giirl  f 
ioot,  composed  of  the  ad\  r  ced  p  ckets  first  br  gade  of  Marj  land  sec  nd 
brigade  of  Maryland — dn  isi  n  f  N  rth  Carolina  Virginia  rear  ^uard 
volunteer  cavalry,  upon  flanks  of  bio-gage  equally  d  v  led  The  I  ^iil 
infantry  upon  each  flank  were  ordeied  to  march  up  and  support  he 
cavalry,  if  it  should  be  atta  ked  Iv  the  Bril  sh  ctvilrj  and  Ccl  tiel 
Armand  was  directed  in  that  case  to  et  ai  th     at  ack  at  jU  events 

The  advance  of  both  am  es  n  el  m  the  n  ht  and  en^^aged  Some  cf 
the  cavalry  of  Armand  s  legion  be  ng  wcunded  in  the  fir'st  fire  fell  lack 
on  others,  who  recoiled  so  sudienh  that  the  first  Maryland  rigiment  v,  t 
broken,  and  the  whcle  Lne  f  the  army  was  ll  r  wn  into  conf  ision  This 
first  impression  struck  deep  and  dispirited  the  m  litia  The  Amer  can 
army  soon  recovered  ils  order  and  both  thei  and  their  adversaries  kept 
their  ground,  and  occasi  nallj  skiirri  hel  through  the  night  Colonel 
Porterfield,  a  most  excellent  officer  on  wh  se  abil  I  es  General  Gate^  parti 
cularly  depended,  was  wounded  in  the  eirlj  part  of  the  n  ght  atta  k  In 
the  morning,  a  severe  and  genera!  engageirent  look  place  At  the  first 
onset,  a  great  body  of  the  Virj  n  a  mil  t  a  w  ho  formed  the  left  w  ng  of 
the  army,  on  being  chirged  with  fixed  baj  onets  by  the  Britiiih  mfintry 
threw  down  their  arms  and  wnh  the  utmcst  precipitation  fled  fron  the 
field.  A  considerable  part  of  the  North  Carol  na  m  1  f  a  followed  the  u  i 
worthy  example,  but  the  continentals  who  f  rti  ed  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  inferior  as  thej  were  in  numbers  t  the  Br  t  sh  "stood  their  ground 
and  maintained  the  conflict  w  th  great  re'^olut  on  Never  did  men  acquit 
themselves  better:  frr  some  time  they  had  clearl)  the  advantage  of  their 
opponents,  and  were  in  jir^sessi  n  of  a  c  ns  derable  btdy  of  pr  soners 
overpowered  at  last  by  nun  hers  and  i  earlj  surrou  ded  b^  the  enemy, 
they  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  leave  the  gr  md  In  justice  to  the 
North  Carolina  militia  it  should  be  remarked  that  part  of  tl  e  brigade  com 
manded  by  General  Gregory  ac  juitted  themselves  well  They  were 
formed  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  cont  nentals  and  kei  t  he  field  while 
they  bad  a  cartridge  to  fire  GennrilG  eg  ry  h  mself  was  twice  wounded 
by  a  haycnet  in  bring  ng  off  his  1  en  ai  d  several    f  h  s  brigade  who  were 
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made  prisnnere,  had  no  wounis  extept  from  biyonets  T«o  JiundiLd  and 
ninety  Americao  wounded  pm  neis  were  cirr  ed  inf>  Camdtn,  after  ihis 
action.  Of  this  Qumber,  two  hundred  and  six  were  continentals,  eijhty- 
two  were  North  Csirnlina  militia,  and  two  wtre  Virginia  mihtia  The 
resistance  made  by  each  cirps  may  in  sonie  degree  be  estimated  from  the 
number  of  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their  artillery, 
eight  field-pieces,  upwards  of  two  hundred  wagons,  and  the  greatest  p^rt 
of  their  baggage.  Almcit  all  their  officers  «ere  separated  from  their 
respective  commands.  Every  corps  was  broken  in  action  and  di-^per-^ed. 
The  fugitives  who  fled  by  the  Common  road  were  pursued  above  twenty 
miles  by  the  horse  of  Tarieton's  legion,  and  the  way  was  covered  with 
arms,  baggage,  and  wagons  Baron  de  Kalb  the  second  m  command,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  on  the  oest 
day  of  his  wounds.  The  baron,  who  was  a  GJerman  by  birth,  had  long 
been  in  the  French  service.  He  had  travelled  through  the  British  pro- 
vinces, about  the  time  of  the  stimp  act,  and  is  said  to  have  reported  to  hi»! 
superiors  on  his  return,  "  that  the  coloni&to  w  ere  so  firmly  and  \mn  er'ally 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  that  nothmg  could  shake  their  loyahy."  The 
Congress  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  hia  memory,  in 
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Annapolis,  with  a  very  honourable  inscription.  General  Rutherford,  rf 
North  CaroJina,  waa  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  royal  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the  completeness  of  th°it 
victory  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  iho 
precipitate  flight  of  the  American  militia.  Their  whole  loss  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  several  hundreds. 

To  add  lo  the  distresses  of  the  Americans,  the  defeat  of  Gates  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  Sumter's  corps.  While 
the  former  was  advancing,  near  to  the  British  army,  the  latter,  who  had 
previously  taken  post  between  Camden  and  Charleston,  took  a  number  of  pri- 
soners, and  captured  sundry  British  stores,  together  with  their  convoy. 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  superior  officer,  he  began  to  retreat  with 
his  prisoners  and  stores.  Tarleton,  with  his  legion  and  a  detachment  of 
infantry,  pursued  with  such  celerity  and  address  as  lo  overtake  and  aur 
prise  this  party  at  Fishing  Creek.  The  British  rode  into  their  camp 
before  they  were  prepared  for  defence.  The  retreating  Americana,  having 
been  four  days  with  httle  or  no  sleep,  were  more  obedient  to  the  calls  of 
nature,  than  attentive  to  her  first  law,  self-preservation.  Sumter  had  taken 
every  prudent  precaution  to  prevent  a  surprise,  but  his  vldettes  were  so 
overcome  with  fatigue,  that  they  neglected  their  duty.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  got  a  few  to  stand  their  ground  for  a  short  time,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  corps  fied  to  the  river  or  the  woods.  He  lost  all  his  artillery, 
and  his  whole  detachment  was  either  killed,  captured  or  dispersed.  The 
prisoners  he  had  lately  taken  were  all  re-taken. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  August  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Gates's 
army  rendezvoused  at  Charlotte,  These  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  would  be  immediately  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces.  There  was  no 
magazine  of  provisions  in  the  town,  and  it  was  without  any  kind  of  de- 
fence. It  was  therefore  concluded  to  retreat  to  Salisbury.  A  circumstan- 
tial detail  of  this,  would  be  the  picture  of  complicated  wretchedness.  There 
were  more  wounded  men  than  could  be  conveniently  carried  ofi".  The 
inhabitants  hourly  expecting  the  British  .to  advance  into  their  settlement, 
and  generally  intending  to  flee,  could  not  attend  lo  the  accommodation  of 
the  suffering  soldiers.  Objects  of  distrSsa  occurred  in  every  quarter. 
There  were  many  who  stood  in  need  of  kind  assistance,  but  there  were 
few  who  could  give  it  to  them.  Several  men  were  to  be  seen  with  but  one 
arm,  and  some  without  any.  Anxiety,  pain  and  dejection,  poverty,  hurry 
and  confusion,  promiscuously  marked  the  gloomy  scene.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  remains  of  that  numerous  army,  which  had  lately  caused 
such  terror  to  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  retreated  to  Salisbury,  and  sooa 
after  to  Hillsborough,  General  Gales  had  previously  retired  lo  this  last 
place,  and  was  there  in  concert  with  the  government  of  North  Carolina 
devising  plans  of  defence,  and  for  renewing  military  operations 
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3nt  to  St.  Aug\istine.  [August  27.j 
St  the  confinement  and  removal  of 
rights  derived  from  the  capitulation 
me  challenged  their  adversaries  to 
pulsion  from  their  country 


board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and 
General  Moultrie  remonstrated  age 
these  gentlemen,  as  contrary  to  thi 
of  Charleston.  They  at  the  same 
prove  any  conduct  of  theirs,  which 

and  families.  They  received  no  farther  satisfaction,  than  that  thi 
had  heen  "adopted  from  motives  of  policy,"  To  convince  the  inhabitants 
that  the  conquerors  were  seriously  resolved  to  remove  from  the  country,  all 
who  refused  to  become  subjects,  an  additional  number  of  about  thirty  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina,  who  remained  prisoners  on  parole,  were  sent  off' 
to  the  same  place  in  less  than  three  months.  General  Rutherford  and 
Colonel  Isaacs,  both  of  North  Carohna,  who  had  been  lately  taken  near 
Camden,  w'ere  associated  with  them. 

To  compel  the  re -establishment  of  British  government.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
ID  about  four  weeks  after  his  victory,  rSept.  16,]  issued  a  proclamation  for 
ihe  sequestration  of  all  estates  belonging  to  the  active  friends  of  independ- 
ence.    By  this  he    constituted  "John   Cruden.  commissioner,  with    full 
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power  and  authority,  on  the  receipt  of  an  order  or  warrant,  to  take  into  his 
possession  the  estates,  both  real  and  persona!,  (not  included  in  the  capitula- 
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tresses  of  their  country,  and  gave  every  proof  of  the  wannest  attachment 
to  its  suffering  cause.  Among  the  numbers  who  were  banished  from  their 
families,  and  whose  property  was  seized  by  the  conquerors,  many  exam- 
ples could  be  produced  of  ladies  cheerfully  parting  yvith  their  sons,  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  exhorting  them  to  fortitude  and  perseverance,  and 
repeatedly  entreating  them  never  to  suffer  family  attachments  to  interfere 
with  the  duly  they  owed  to  their  country.  When,  in  the  progress  of  the 
war,  they  were  also  comprehended  under  a  general  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, with  equal  resolution  ihey  parted  with  iheir  native  country,  and  the 
,nany  endearments  of  home — followed  their  husbands  into  prison-ships 
and  distant  lands,  where  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving 
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Animated  bj  such  examples  as  well  as  !)j  a  h  gli  sense  of  honour  and 
the  love  of  their  coiinlry  a  ^reat  prop  ri  on  ff  the  gentlemen  of  South 
Carolmi  deliberalelj  adhered  tt  their  firat  resolution  of  risking  life  and 
fortune  in  support  of  their  hberliei  Hitherto  the  r  yal  forces  in  South 
Carohna  had  been  attended  with  almcst  uninterrupted  succe  s  Their 
standards,  oier-jpread  the  country  penetrattd  into  every  quarter  and 
triumphed  o\er  all  opp  s  tion 

The  British  ministry  by  th  s  flitterma;  posture  of  affairs  were  once 
more  ntoxicated  with  the  hope  of  subjugat  ng  America  New  plans  were 
formed  and  great  expect!  tons  indulged  of  speedily  re  un  ting  the  dis 
severed  members  f  the  empire  It  «-is  now  asserted  with  a  confidence 
border  nj,  on  presumption  that  •^uch  tr  ps  as  fought  at  Camden  pit 
und^r  "^uch  a  commander  as  Lcrd  Comwalhs  would  SDon  ext  rpate  rebel 
lion  so  effectually  as  to  leaie  nc  vestige  cf  it  m  America  The  Bnl  ah 
ministrj  and  armj  by  an  impi  us  confidence  in  their  own  wisdom  and 
prowess  were  duly  prtpired  to  give  in  their  approaching  downfall  a 
uspful  lesa  n  to  the  world 

The  disaster  of  the  army  under  General  Gates  oVL-ispread  at  first  the 
face  of  American  affairs  with  a  dismal  gloom  but  the  day  of  prosperity  to 
the  Lnted  States  begin,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  frtm  that  moment 
to  dawn  Their  prospects  br  ghtened  up  while  th  se  of  their  enemies 
were  obscured  by  disgrace,  broken  by  defeat  and  at  last  c  vered  with 
ruin  Elated  with  their  victorus,  the  conquerors  grew  more  insolent  and 
rapacious,  while  the  real  friends  of  independence  beuame  resolute  and 
deiermined 

TVe  have  seen  Sumter  penetrat  ng  into  South  Carolina  and  recom 
mencing  a  mihtarj  opf  osition  to  Biiti-^h  government  Soon  liter  thit 
event  he  was  promoted  bj  Governor  Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  About  the  same  time  Marion  tas  promMed  to  the  same  rank 
and  in  the  north-eastern  extremit  es  of  the  state  successfully  prosecuted  a 
smuar  plan  This  valuatk  fficer  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston 
retreated  to  North  Carol  na  On  the  advance  of  General  Gates  he 
obtained  a  command  of  sixteen  men  W  ith  these  he  penetrated  through 
the  countrj  and  tjok  a  pos  iirn  near  the  Santee  On  the  defeat  of  Gene 
ral  Gates  he  was  coflipelled  to  abandon  the  state  hut  returned  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  dajs  For  seierol  weeks  he  had  under  his  c  mmand 
only  seventy  men  At  one  time  hardsh  ps  and  dangers  reduced  that  num 
her  to  twentj  five  }et  w  th  this  incons  derable  number  he  secured  him 
self  in  the  midst  of  surrounlng  foes  Various  schemes  were  tned  to 
detach  the  inhalitanls  from  co-operating  with  him  Major  "Wemjs  lurned 
scores  of  houses  on  Pedee,  Lynch's  creek  and  Black  river,  belonging  to 
euch  as  were  supposed  to  do  duty  with  Marion,  or  to  be  subservient  to  his 
views.     Tais  had  an  effect  different  from  what  was  intended.     Revenge 
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ftDd  despair  co-operated  with  pain  li'm  to  make  ih^se  ruined  men  keep 
the  field.  Having  no  houses  to  shelter  them,  the  camps  of  their  country- 
men became  their  homes.  For  several  months  Miriun  and  his  party  were 
obhged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  to  shelter  themselyes  m  the  recesses 
of  deep  swamps.  From  these  retreats  they  sallied  out  whenever  an 
opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  or  of  serving  their  countrj,  presented 
itself. 

PPOSITION  to  British  government  was  not  wholly 
cfnfined  to  the  parties  commanded  by  Sumler  and 
Maron  It  was  at  no  t  me  akoe;ether  extinct  tn 
the  (itiemities  of  the  stale  The  disposition  to 
rev  h  nhich  had  been  excited  on  the  approach 
of  <  leneidl  Gites,  was  not  extinguished  by  his 
dtledt  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  overawed 
hut  not  subdued  Thi.  s(.K,rit\  with  which  reiolters  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brit  sh  were  treated  induced  those  w  ho  escaped  to  persevere 
and  seek  safety  in  swamps 

Prom  the  time  of  the  general  submission  of  the  inhabitants  in  1780 
paina  hii  been  taken  to  increase  the  rL\aI  f  rce  ty  the  co  opention  of  the 
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yeomanry  of  the  country  The  Bn  h  persuaded  tie  people  to  f  rm  a 
royal  n  1 1  a  by  represent  ng  cl  at  every  prospect  of  succeed  ng  n  the  r 
schene  cf  ndependence  vas  ann  h  la  ed  and  that  a  lartl  er  oppos  t  on 
would  o  Ij  he  a  J  rn!  ngat  on  of  the  r  d  s  resaes  f  n  t  the  r  u  er  ru  n 
Major  Ferguson  of  the  seven  y  first  reo  n  ert  vas  part  cularij  ac  ve  n 
th  s  hu  He         e  1  the  se  tlemenla  of  the  d  aaffecled  to  the  An  er    an 

cause  a  d  collected  a  corps  of  m  1 1  a  of  that  descr  j  n  from  w  h  ch  nuch 
act  ve  serv  ce  was  ixpected  He  advanced  to  the  north  wea  era  settle 
n  en       o  hold  cor  cat  on  w  th   he  lo^alsf    f  both  Carol  na-i      Fron 

i  s  presence  together  w  th  aaauranc  s  of  an  earl\  move  nent  f  the  royal 
a  r  \  nt  North  Carohm  t  as  h  ped  that  tl  e  fr  eads  f  r  yal  g  em 
ment  would  be  roused  to  act  vity  a  the  serv  ce  uf  th  r  k  a:  I  the 
mean  n  e  every  prep  ral  n  was  made  for  urg  ng  offens  ve  operat  ns  as 
60  n  as  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  stores  would  pen    t 

Ti  sj  r  t  f  ente  p  e  vb  ch  has  alrei  iy  b  en  me  ned  -is  beg  n 
mng  to  rev  v  a  ong  the  A  er  can  1  a  about  th  s  t  e  pr  mp ted  L  lo- 
nel  *  h  ke  I  n  akc  a  a  t  pt  on  the  P  ah  }  "t  at  Au"  sta  n  C  eorg 
but  n  th  s  he  fa  led  and  V  as  bl  ged  I  retrea  Maj  rFert,uson  ihthe 
hope  f  ter  ej  t  ng  h  s  ;  a  tv  kej  t  neir  the  n  unta  ns  and  at  a  con  der 
able  d  s  ance  f  suj  pn  I  These  c  cu  inces  t  ge  her  h  he  de 
predat  ois  of  the  lo'ial  ts  nducel  the  ha  dy  republ  cans  n  he  e^t  s  de 
of  the  4.lle^hanj  n  ou  t<i  n  to  f  rn  an  en  erpr  ae  for  redue  g  that  d  s 
tngushed  part  san  Th  s  was  done  of  the  r  own  mot  on  w  th  ul  any 
d  rect  on  fr  n  the  go  ertiments  of  Amer  ca  or  from  the  officers  of  the  c  n 
t  nei  tal  arn  y 

There  was  v  tl  out  any  apparent  des  gn  a  powerful  comb  nat  on  of  seve 
ral  de  ached  co  nmande  s  of  several  adjacent  states  w  th  the  r  respect  ve 
con  n  ands  of  n  1 1  a  Colonel  Campbell  of  ^  rg  n  a  Colonels  Cleveland 
SI  Ibj  =le  er  and  McDo^el  of  NorhC&rhra  together  w  lb  Colonels 
Lacej  Hawthorn  and  H  11  of  '^ou  h  Carol  na  all  rendez  o  ed  togp  her 
whan  mber  f  ne  amoun  ng  to  one  thousand  s  x  hu  dred  though 
the}  vere  u  der  no  general  comna  d  and  tl  o  gl  they  ere  not  called 
up  n  to  enbod\  b^  any  c  n  n  on  a  th  r  H  or  ndeed  by  onj  author  tj  at 
all  but  1  at  of  a  general  mpulse  on  he  r  o  n  m  nds  They  had  so  I  tie 
of  the  mechan  sm  f  a  regular  ar  )  that  the  c  Ion  la  of  on  e  of  the  states 
by  onmon  consent  con  randed  each  da}  alter  ately  The  haidsh  pa 
these  volun  eers  underwent  were  very  great  Son  e  of  them  subs  sted  for 
■weeks  together  w  tho  t  tast  ng  bread  or  sal  or  sp  r  tuo  s  I  quors  ind 
slept  n  the  loods  w  thout  blankets  The  ru  g  strein  q  enc bed  their 
th  rst  At  n  ght  the  ear  h  aff  rd  d  tl  em  a  bed  a  d  the  heavei  s  or  ai 
most  the  1  bs  of  trees  tore  the  r  only  cover  ng  Ears  of  com  or  pom 
p  ons  thrown    nto  the  fire  w  th  occas  onal  sup  pi  es  of  1  ef  or  ven     n 

Ik'l  and  roa   ed   n  b    w  od         r    tb      h    f  a     cles  of   be  r  i     v  s  ont 
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They  had  ne  ther  com  masanes  quarter  masters  nor  sturea  of  any  kind. 
They  sele  ted  about  a  th  usand  of  thpir  best  men  and  mounted  them  on 
their  flee  s  hor  e&  QOcl  7]  Thtsp  attacked  Major  Ferguson  on  the  top 
of  King  s  n  oun  a  n  ear  the  conhne'!  ol  North  and  South  Garohna  The 
America  s  fur  ned  hree  [  arties  C  1  nel  Lacey  of  bouth  Carohna  !ed 
one,  wh  cl  a  taclied  on  the  west  end  The  two  others  were  commanded 
by  Colonels  Can  pbell  and  Cleveland  one  of  which  attacked  on  the  east 
end,  and  lat,  other  in  the  ctntrt,  Ferguson  w  th  great  boldness  attacked 
tile  assailants  with  fixed  baj  onets  and  compelled  them  successively  to 
retire,  but  they  only  fell  back  a  httle  waj  and  getting  behind  trees  and 
rocks,  renewed  their  fire  m  almost  everj  direi-iion  The  British  being 
uncovered,  were  aimed  at  by  the  American  marksmen  and  md.ny  of  them 
were  slain.  An  unusual  number  of  the  killed  were  f  und  to  have  been 
shot  in  the  head.  Riflemen  took  off  riflemen  w  ih  such  eiactneis  that 
they  killed  each  other  when  taking  a  ght  so  efiectually  that  their  ejes 
d  after  they  were  dead  one  shut  and  the  other  open  in  the  usual 
■  of  marksmen  when  le^ellng  al  their  object  Maj  r  Fergus  n 
displayed  as  much  bravery  as  was  poss  ble  in  his  s  tuation  but  his  in 
campment  on  the  top  of  the  m  unti  n  was  not  well  chosen  as  it  gave  tlie 
Americans  an  opportunity  of  ccverng  themselves  m  ther  approaches 
Had  he  pursued  his  march  on  charg  ng  and  driving  the  first  party  of  the 
militia  which  gave  way,  he  might  ha^e  got  off  with  the  must  uf  his  men 
but  his  unconquerable  spirit  disdained  either  t  flee  or  to  surrender  4tter 
a  severe  conflict  he  received  a  mortal  wound  No  chance  of  escape  being 
left,  and  all  prospect  of  successful  rcislinre  being  at  an  end  the  contest 
was  ended  by  the  subm  s«  n  of  the  survnors  Opwards  of  eight  hun 
dred  became  prisoners,  and  tw  hundrtdand  twentj  h\e  had  been  prei 
ously  killed  or  wounded  \  ery  Jew  uf  the  assailants  fell  but  m  their 
number  was  Colonel  Will  an  &  a  dist  nguished  mihtia  officer  in  Ninety  s  x 
district,  who  had  been  vetj  active  n  oppoa  ng  the  re -establishment  f  Bn 
tish  government.  Ten  of  the  royal  mi!  a  who  had  surrendered  were 
hanged  by  their  conquerors  They  were  pr  voked  to  it  is  measure  b}  the 
severity  of  the  British,  who  had  latelj  hanged  several  cf  the  ciplnred 
Americans,  in  South  Carohna  an!  Gtorgia  They  al  alleged  that  iho 
men  who  suffered  were  guilty  of  previous  felonies  for  which  their  I  es 
were  forfeited  by  the  laws  f  the  land  The  iail  of  Ferguson  was  in  itself 
a  great  loss  to  the  royal  cause  He  possessel  superior  alihties  as  a  pirl 
san,  and  his  spirit  of  enterprise  was  uncommon.  To  a  distinguished  capa- 
city for  planning  great  designs,  he  also  added  the  practical  abilities  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  unexpected  advantage  which  the 
Americans  gained  over  him  and  his  party,  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  a 
well  concerted  scheme  for  strengthening  the  British  army  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Tory  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  discipline  and 
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prejjnre  \cr  active  service.  The  total  rout  of  the  party,  which  had  joined 
Major  Feririison,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  future  exertions  of  the  loyah'sls. 
The  snine  timid  caution,  which  made  them  averse  to  joining  their  country- 
men in  opposing  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  restrained  them  from  risking 
n  support  of  the  royal  cause.  Henceforward  they  waited  to  see 
coles  were  likely  to  incline,  and  reserved  themselves  till  the 
Tiy,  by  its  own  unassisted  efforts,  should  gain  a  decided  supe- 


faow  thi 
British 


ks  after  the  general  action  near  Camden,  Lord  Comwallis 
left  a  small  force  in  that  village,  and  marchiii  with  the  main  army  towards 
Sahsbury,  intending  to  push  forwards  in  that  direction.  While  on  his  way 
Vither,  the  North  Carolina  militia  was  very  industrious  and  successful  in 
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Rniioying  kis  detachmenls.  Eiflemen  frequently  penetrated  near  his  camp, 
and  frcm  behind  trees  made  sure  of  their  objects  The  late  conquerors 
found  their  situation  very  uneasy,  being  exposed  to  unseen  dangers  if  they 
attempted  to  make  an  excursion  of  only  a  few  hundred  jards  frim  their 
main  body.  The  defeat  of  Major  Ferguson,  added  to  these  circumstances, 
gave  a  serious  alarm  to  Lord  Cornwall  is,  and  he  sot  a  after  retreated  to 
Winn sboro ugh.  As  he  retired,  the  militia  took  several  of  his  wagonsatid 
single  men  often  rode  up  within  gunshot  of  h  s  irmj,  discharged  then 
pieces,  and  made  their  escape.  The  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of 
Genera!  Gates  had  in  a  great  measure  worn  off  The  dtfeat  of  Major 
Ferguson,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  Lord  Comnalhs  encouraged  the 
American  militia  to  take  the  field,  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  induced 
them  to  submit  to  stricter  discipline,  Sumter,  soon  after  the  disperaion  of 
his  corps  on  the  18th  of  August,  collected  a  band  of  \  ilunteers,  partly  from 
new  adventurers,  and  partly  from  these  who  had  escaped  on  that  day 
With  these,  though  for  three  months  there  was  no  continental  arm)  in  the 
state,  he  constantly  kept  the  field  in  support  f  Amer  cin  independence 
He  varied  his  position  from  tone  to  time  about  Eicree,  Briad  and  Tjger 
rivers,  and  had  freouent  skirmishes  with  his  ads  ersaries  Having  mountec 
his  followers,  he  infested  the  British  parties  nith  frequent  incursions — >ea 
up  their  quarters — intercepted  their  convoys,  ■itid  so  h'trassed  them  with 
successive  alarms,  that  iheir  movements  could  not  be  made  hut  with  cau- 
tion and  difficulty.  His  spirit  of  enterprise  was  so  particubrly  injur  ous 
to  the  British,  that  they  laid  sundry  plans  for  destroying  h  s  f^rce,  but  thej 
failed  in  the  execution.  [Nov,  12.]  He  was  attacked  at  Broad  Rner  by 
Major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  infantry  and  di'igoons  In  this 
action  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  commanding  officer  taken  pri 
soner.  Eight  days  after  he  was  attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  near  Tyger 
river,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlelon,  The  attack  was  begun  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dragoons  and  eighty  men  of  the  sixty-third  leg  ment 
A  considerable  part  of  Sumter's  force  had  been  thrown  into  a  large  kg 
barn,  from  the  apertures  of  which  they  fired  with  security.  Many  of  the 
sixty-third  regiment  were  killed.  Tarleton  charged  with  his  cavalry,  but, 
being  unable  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  retreated,  and  Sumter  was  left  in 
ijuiet  possession  of  the  field.  The  less  of  the  British  in  this  action  was 
considerable.  Among  their  killed  were  three  officers.  Major  Money,  Lieu- 
tenant Gibson  and  Cope.  The  Americans  lost  very  few,  but  General 
Sumter  received  a  wound,  which  for  several  months  interrupted  his  gallant 
enterprises  in  behalf  of  his  country.  His  zeal  and  activity  in  animating 
the  militia,  when  they  were  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  and  the  bra- 
very and  good  conduct  he  displayed  in  sutidrj  attacks  on  the  Biitish  de 
tachments,  procured  him  the  applause  of  his  countijmen,  and  the  thanks 
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For  the  three  months  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Ameritan  armj 
near  Camden,  General  GJates  was  industriously  preparing  to  take  the  field. 
[November.]  Having  collected  a  force  at  Hillsborough,  he  advanced  lo 
Salisbury,  and  very  soon  after  fo  Charlotte.  He  had  done  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  repair  the  injuries  of  his  defeat,  and  was  again  in  a  condition 
to  face  the  enemy  ;  but  from  that  influence  which  popular  opinion  has 
over  public  affairs  in  a  commonwealth,  Congress  resolved  to  supercede 
him,  and  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  to  be  held  on  his  conduct.  This  was 
founded  on  a  former  resolve,  that  whoever  lost  a  post  should  be  subject  to 
a  court  of  inquiry.  The  cases  were  noways  parallel ;  he  had  lo.  t  a  battle 
but  not  a  post.  The  only  charge  that  could  be  exhibited  against  Genera! 
Gales  was,  that  he  had  been  defeated.  His  enemies  could  accuse  him  of 
no  military  crime,  unless  that  to  be  unsuccessful  might  be  reckoned  so. 
The  public,  sore  with  their  losses,  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  Con- 
gress found  it  necessary  to  gratify  them,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  feel- 
ings of  one  of  their  best,  and  till  August,  1780,  one  of  their  most  successful 
oflicers.  Virginia  did  not  so  soon  forget  Saratoga  [December  28  }  When 
General  Gates  was  at  Richmond,  on  his  way  home  from  Carohna.  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  that  state  unanimously  re^jolved  "  that  a  commiiiee 
of  four  be  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Gates,  and  assure  him  of  their 
high  regard  and  esteem,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  hit.  former  glorious 
services  could  not  be  obliterated  bj  anj  reicrae  of  fortune ,  but  that  ever 
mindful  of  bis  great  merit,  thej  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  temfjii^ 
til  the  ttorld  the  gratitude  which  the  countrj  owed  to  him  in  his  milit<trv 
character  " 

These  events,  together  with  a  few  unimpcrtant  skirmishes  not  worthy 
of  being  particularly  mentioned,  closed  the  campaign  of  1780,  m  the 
southern  states  They  afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  folly  of  prosecuting 
the  American  v,it  Though  British  ccnquesti  had  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other,  yet  no  advantages  accrued  to  the  victors.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  unsubdued,  or  rather  mure  ahenated  from  eiery  idea  of  le- 
turuTng  to  their  former  allegiance  Such  was  their  temper,  that  the 
expense  of  retaining  them  in  subjection  would  have  exceeded  all  the 
profits  ol  the  conquest  British  garrisons  kept  down  open  resistance  in 
the  vicinit}  of  the  places  where  tliey  were  established,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  people  left  lo  ihemsehes,  a  spirit  of  revolt  hostile 
to  Great  Britain  always  displayed  itself,  and  the  standard  of  independence, 
whensoever  it  was  prudently  raised,  never  wanted  followers  from  the  active 
»nd  spirited  part  of  the  community. 
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shameful  depredations.  In  the  first  months  of  the  year  1780,  wcAt  the 
royal  army  was  weakened  hy  the  expedition  against  Charleston,  the  Bri- 
tish were  apprehensive  for  their  safety  in  New  York.  The  rare  circum- 
stance which  then  existed,  of  a  connection  between  the  main  and  York 
Island,  by  means  of  ice,  seemed  to  invite  to  the  enterprise,  but  the  force 
and  equipments  of  the  American  army  were  unequal  to  it.  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphausen,  who  then  commanded  in  New  York,  apprehending 
such  a  design,  embodied  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  a  militia  for  its 
defence.  They  very  cheerfully  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and 
discovered  great  zeal  in  the  service. 

In  June,  an  incursion  was  made  into  Jersey  from  New  York,  with  five 
thousand  men.  commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen.  They 
landed  at  Elizabeth  town,  and  proceeded  to  Connecticut  Fanns.  In  this 
neighbourhood  lived  the  Rev  Mr  James  Galdweli,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, of  great  activity,  abihli,  and  mfluence,  whose  successful  exertions  in 
animating  the  Jersey  mihtn  to  defend  their  rights,  had  rendered  him  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  Biitish  U'hen  the  rival  forces  were  on  their 
way  into  the  country,  a  soldier  came  to  his  house,  in  his  absence,  and 
shot  his  wife,  Mrs.  Caldviell,  m>tantly  dead,  bj  levelling  his  piece  directly 
at  her  through  the  windcw  of  the  room  in  whuh  ahe  was  sitting  with  her 
children.  Her  body,  at  the  request  of  an  officer  of  the  new  levies,  was 
moved  to  some  distance  and  then  the  hou=e  and  every  thing  in  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  British  burnt  about  twelve  other  houses,  and  also 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they 
advanced  they  weie  annojed  by  Colonel  Dayton  with  a  few  militia.  On 
their  approach  to  the  bridge  near  the  town,  they  were  farther  opposed  by 
General  Maxwell,  who,  with  a  few  continental  troops,  was  prepared  to 
dispute  its  passage.  They  made  a  halt,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Eliza- 
bethtown.  Before  they  had  retreated,  the  whole  American  army  at  Mor- 
riatown  marched  to  oppose  them.  While  this  royal  detachment  was  in 
Jersey,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York.  He  ordered  a  reinforcement  to  Knyphausen,  and  the 
whole  advanced  a  second  time  towards  Springfield.  They  were  now  op- 
posed by  General  Greene,  with  a  considerable  body  of  continental  troops. 
Colonel  Angel,  with  his  regiment  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  was  posted  to 
secure  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  town.  A  severe  action  took  place  which 
lasted  forty  minutes.  Superior  numbers  forced  the  Americans  to  retire. 
General  Greene  took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  hopes  of 
being  attacked.  Instead  of  this,  the  British  began  to  burn  the  town. 
Near  fifty  dwelling-houses  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  British  then 
/elreated,  but  were  pursued  by  the  enraged  militia,  till  they  entered  Eliza- 
bethlown.  The  nest  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  New  York. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  action  was  about  eighty,  and  that  of  the 
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The  loyal  Americans  who  had  fled  within  the  British  lines,  commonly 
called  refugees,  reduced  a  predatory  war  into  system.     On  their  petition 
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*o  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  they  had  heen,  in  the  year  1779,  permitted  to  sel  up 
a  distinct  government  in  New  York,  under  a  jurisdiction  called  the  honour- 
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niched  thejr  irooj  •>  not  oiilj  with  clothing  hut  w  th  rnanj  coii\eni  ncies 
Others  supplied  them  with  some  nicesaarie^  tut  on  a  more  contracted 
scale  A  few  from  their  particular  situation  could  do  little  or  nothing  at 
all  The  officers  and  n  en  in  the  routine  of  d  itj ,  mixed  da  ly  and  com- 
pared circumstances  Those  who  fared  wcrse  than  others  were  dissatis 
fied  w  th  a  semce  which  made  such  mjurioua  distincti  ns  From  causes 
of  tlii&  kmd  superadded  to  a  complicaton  of  wants  and  sufferings  a  das- 
pos  t  un  to  mutinj  began  to  sh  w  itself  in  the  Arr  erican  army  This  broke 
forth  int  lull  action  among  the  solders  which  were  staticned  at  Fort 
Schiyler  Ihirtj  ore  of  the  n  en  of  that  garriscn  went  off  m  a  hody 
Being  pursued  &  jtteen  of  them  were  overtaken  and  thirteen  of  the  six 
teen  weie  in  tdutlj  killed  About  the  san  e  time  two  regiments  of  Con 
necticut  tro  1  s  n  utm  ed  and  gut  under  aims  They  detern  med  to  return 
ome  or  to  ga  n  oubs  s  ence  at  the  p  nt  of  the  laj  nnet  Thi,  r  offi  ers 
reasoned  \\  tb  them  and  urged  ever_,  argument  that  coull  e  ther  interest 
their  pr  de  or  the  i  piss  ns  Thej  were  reminded  of  their  gocd  conduct, 
of  the  important  objects  for  which  they  were  ccntend  ng,  but  their  answer 
was  our  »uftermgs  are  too  gieat  and  we  want  present  relief  After 
much  expostulaticn  thtj  w  re  at  length  prevailed  ay  n  to  wo  tu  their 
huts  It  IS  rtn  wkabl'^  that  this  n  utinuus  disposition  of  the  Connect  cut 
troops  was  a  i  great  ea^ure  <jiielled  by  the  Penti«'V h ania  1  ne  wh  ch  in 
a  few  mcntl  s  as  shall  herealter  he  related,  planned  and  executed  a  much 
more  serious  revolt  than  that  which  they  now  suppressed  "While  the 
army  was  in  this  fever  ah  state  ot  discontent  from  their  accumulated  dis 
tresses,  a  prmttd  paper  addre  sed  to  the  s  Idieis  of  the  continental  am  v 
was  cirf  ulaied  m  the  Americin  c  imp  1  h  s  was  in  the  following  wirds 
"  The  tin  e  is  at  length  arm  ed  w  hen  all  the  irtifices  and  falseho  ds  of  the 
u  d  of  your  commandtrs  can  no  longer  conceal  from  you  the 
your  situation.  You  are  neither  fed,  clothed,  nor  paid.  Your 
numbers  are  wasting  away  by  sickness,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  rapidly 
so  by  the  period  of  your  stipulated  services  being  expired.  This  is  now 
the  period  to  fly  from  slavery  and  fraud." 

"  I  am  happy  in  acquainting  the  -old  countrymen  that  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land are  fully  settled,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  united  as  well 
from  interest  as  from  affection.  I  need  not  tell  you  who  are  born  in  Ame- 
rica, that  you  have  been  cheated  and  abused.  You  are  both  sensible  that 
in  order  to  procure  your  liberty  you  must  quit  your  leaders  and  join  your 
real  friends,  who  scorn  to  impose  upon  you,  and  who  will  receive  you  with 
open  arms,  kindly  forgiving  all  your  errors.  You  are  told  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  militia.  This  is  also  false.  Associate  then  together, 
make  use  of  your  firelocks,  and  join  the  British  army,  where  you  wid  bo 
permitted  to  dispose  of  yourselves  as  you  please." 

About  the  same  time,  or  rather  a  little  before,  the  news  arrived  of  the 
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reduction,  of  Charleston,  and  the  capture  of  the  whole  Am 
anny.  Such  was  the  firmness  of  the  common  soldiery,  and  so  strong  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  that  though  danger  impelled, 
want  urged,  and  British  favour  invited  them  to  a  change  of  sides,  yet  on 
the  arrival  of  but  a  scanty  supply  of  meat  for  their  immediate  subsistence, 
military  duty  was  cheerfully  performed,  and  no  nocoiuraon  desertion  look 


So  great  were  the  necessities  of  the  American  army,  that  General  Wash- 
ington was  obhged  to  call  on  the  magistrates  nf  the  adjacent  counties  for 
specified  quantities  of  provisions,  to  be  supplied  in  a  given  number  of 
days.  At  other  times  he  was  compelled  to  send  out  detachments  of  his  troops, 
to  take  provisions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  citizens.  This  ex 
pedient  at  length  failed,  for  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  afforded 
no  fiinher  supplies.  These  impressments  were  not  only  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  army,  but  tended  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Much  of  the  support,  which  the  American  general  bad  pre- 
viously experienced  from  the  inhabitants,  proceeded  from  the  difference  of 
treatment  they  received  from  their  own  army,  compared  with  what  they 
suffered  from  the  British.  The  general,  whom  the  inhabitants  hitherto 
regarded  as  their  protector,  had  now  no  other  alternative  but  to  disband  his 
troops,  or  to  support  them  by  force.  The  situation  of  General  Washing- 
ton was  eminently  embarrassing.  The  army  looked  to  him  for  provisions, 
the  inhabitants  for  protection  of  their  property.  To  supply  the  one,  and 
not  offend  the  other,  seemed  little  less  than  an  impossibility.  To  preserve 
order  and  subordination  in  an  army  of  free  republicans,  even  when  well 
fed,  paid  and  clothed,  would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty ;  but  to  retain 
them  in  service  and  restrain  them  with  disciphne,  when  destitute,  not  only 
of  the  comforts,  but  often  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  required  address  and 
ahihties  of  such  magnitude  as  are  rarely  found  in  human  nature.  In  this 
cnoice  of  difficulties,  General  Washington  not  only  kept  his  army  together, 
but  conducted  with  so  much  discretion,  as  to  command  the  approbation 
both  of  the  army  and  of  the  citizens. 

So  great  a  scarcity,  in  a  country  ustially  abounding  with  provisions,  ap- 
pears extraordinary,  but  various  remote  causes  had  concurred  about  this 
time  to  produce  an  unprecedented  deficiency.  The  seasons,  both  in  1779 
and  1780,  were  unfavourable  to  the  crops.  The  labours  of  the  husband- 
men, who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  independence,  had  been  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  calls  of  mihtia  duty.  Those  who  cared  for  neither  side, 
ar  who  from  principles  of  religion  held  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  or  who 
were  secretly  attached  to  the  royal  interest,  had  been  very  deficient  in 
industry.  Such  sometimes  reasoned  that  all  labour  on  their  farms,  beyond 
a  hare  supply  of  their  own  necessities,  was  unavaihng  ;  but  the  principal 
cause  o'  the  sufferings  cf  the  army,  was  the  daily  diminishing  value  of  the 
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r-ontinental  bills  of  credit.  The  fdrmers  found,  that  the  longer  they  delayed 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  the  less  quantity  of  country  produce  would  dis- 
charge the  stipulated  sum.  They  also  observed,  that  the  longer  they  kept 
their  grain  on  hand,  the  more  of  the  paper  currency  was  obtained  in  exchange 
for  it.     This  either  discouraged  th        f  11*  m  de  them  very 

lardy  in  coming  to  market.      Many  d    h        p  ns  and   denied 

their  having  any,  while  others,  wh   w  h    British,  secretly 

sold  to  them  for  gold  or  silver.     Th     p  1     h         he  commence- 

ment of  the  war,  had  led  so  many  fi      p    p     J  f      he  good  of  their 

country,  had  in  a  great  degree  sub  d  d  Th  h  1  y  II  retained  their 
good  wishes  for  the  cause,  yet  the      d  d  y   h  far  as  to  induce 

a  willingness  to  exchange  the  ha  d  d  p    d  f    h  ir  farms,  for  a 

paper  currency  of  a   dally  dimini  1  1  F       p  Ions  carried  to 

New  York,  the  fanners  received  real  money,  but  for  what  was  carried  to 
the  Americans,  they  received  only  paper.  The  value  of  the  first  was 
known,  of  the  other  daily  varying,  but  in  an  unceasing  progression  from 
bad  to  worse.  Laws  were  made  against  this  intercourse,  but  they  were 
executed  in  the  manner  laws  uniformly  have  been,  in  the  evasion  of  which 
muhitudes  find  an  immediate  interest. 

In  addition  to  these  disasters  from  short  crops,  and  depreciating  money, 
di'.order  and  confusion  pervaded  the  departments  for  supplying  the  army. 
Systems  for  these  purposes  had  been  hastily  adopted,  and  were  very  in- 
adeq  nle  to  the  end  pr  posed  To  provide  for  an  army  under  the  best 
es  abl  ahments  and  with  a  full  militarj  chest,  is  a  work  of  difficulty,  and, 
though  gjarded  bj  the  precautions  which  time  and  experience  have  sug- 
gtsted  i  ens  a  door  to  miny  frauds  but  it  was  the  hard  case  of  the 
Ai  ericans  to  be  called  on  to  d  "scharge  this  duty  without  sufficient  know- 
led  e  cf  the  busne  ■!  and  under  ill  digested  '5jstems,ind  with  a  paper 
c  rrency  that  vas  n  t  tw  diya  of  the  saire  \alue  Abuses  crept  in, 
fraud    were  pract  sed    and  econon  j  was  exiled 

To  jbiiate  these  evils  Cjngress  adopttd  the  expedient  of  sending  a 
committee  of  their  own  body  to  the  camp  of  their  mam  army.  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler of  New  York,  Mr  Peabrdy  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Mathews  of 
South  Carolina,  w  ere  appointed  They  were  furnished  w  ith  ample  powers 
and  instructions  to  reform  abuses — to  alter  preceding  systems,  and  to  esta- 
blish new  ones  in  their  room  This  committee  proceeded  to  camp  in  May, 
1780,  and  thence  wrote  oundry  letters  to  Congress  and  the  slates,  in  which 
they  confirmed  the  representations  previously  made  of  the  distresses  and 
disorders  everywhere  prevalent.  In  paiticular  they  slated,  "that  the 
army  was  unpaid  for  five  months — that  it  seldom  had  more  than  six  da;s' 
provision  in  advance,  and  was  on  several  occasions  for  sundrj  successive 
days  without  meat — that  the  army  was  destitute  of  forage — that  the  medi- 
cal deparlment  had  neither  sugar,  coffee,  tn,  chocolate,  wine  nor  spirita 
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ous  liquors  of  any  kind — that  every  department  of  the  army  was  wilhoii 
money,  and  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left — that  the  patience  of 
the  soldiers,  home  down  by  the  pressure  of  complicated  sufferings,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  exhausted." 

A  tide  of  misfortunes  from  all  quarters  was  at  this  time  pouring  in  upon 
the  United  States.  There  appeared  not,  howoTer,  in  their  public  bodies, 
the  smallest  disposition  to  purchase  safety  by  concessions  of  any  sort. 
They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  to  gain  strength 
from  the  pressure  of  calamities.  When  Congress  could  neither  command 
money  nor  credit  for  the  subsistence  of  their  army,  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia formed  an  association  to  procure  a  supply  of  necessary  articles  foi 
their  suffering  soldiers.  The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was 
subscribed  in  a  few  days,  under  the  direction  of  the  patriotic  merchant, 
Robert  Morris,  and  converted  into  a  bank,  the  principal  design  of  which 
was  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  troops,  in  the  most  prompt  and  effica- 
cious manner.  The  advantages  of  this  institution  were  great,  and  particu- 
larly enhanced  by  the  critical  time  in  which  it  was  instituted.  The  loss 
of  Charleston,  and  the  subsequent  British  victories  in  Carolina,  produced 
effects  directly  the  reverse  of  what  were  expected.  It  being  the  deliberate 
resolution  of  the  Americans  never  to  return  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  such  unfavourable  events  as  threatened  the  subversion  of  inde- 
pendence operated  as  incentives  to  their  exertions.  The  patriotic  flame 
which  had  blazed  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  te-kindled.  A 
willingness  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  was  re- 
vived in  the  breasts  of  many.  These  dispositions  were  invigorated  by 
private  assurances,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would,  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  send  a  powerful  armament  to  their  aid.  To  excite  the 
states  to  be  in  readiness  for  this  event,  Congress  circulated  among  them  an 
address  of  which  the  following  is  a  part : — "The  crisis  calls  for  exertion. 
Much  is  to  be  done  in  a  little  time,  and  every  motive  that  can  stimulate 
the  mind  of  man  presents  itself  to  view.  No  period  has  occurred  in  this 
long  and  glorious  struggle,  in  which  indecision  would  be  so  destructive  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  no  conjuncture  has  been  more  favourable 
to  great  and  deciding  efforts." 

The  powers  of  the      n  ra  f  C  n    e  s    n  the  American  camp  were 

enlarged  so  fer  as  to  au  h  h  m      f  an     and  execute  such  plans  as,  in 

their  opinion,  would  n  ff  ually  d  aw  f  h  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, in  co-operating  w  h  h  a  an  n  xp  c  ed  fro  n  France.  In  this 
character  they  wrote  sund  y  1  s  o  1  e  ta  s  st  n  lat  ng  them  to  vigor- 
ous exertions.  It  was  agreed  to  make  arrangements  for  br  n,,  ng  into  the 
f  eld  thirty-five  thousand  effective  men,  and  to  call  on  he  st'^tes  for  specific 
flupplies  of  every  thing  necessary  for  their  support  To  ob  a  n  the  men, 
it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  regular  regiments  by  djalis  from  the  militia 
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and  to  make  up  what  they  fell  short  of  thirty  five  thonsind  effielnes,  hy 
Cilhrg  foith  more  of  the  militia  Every  inotne  concuired  to  rou-.t  the 
activity  of  the  inhabitantB  The  states,  nearly  exhausted  witli  the  war, 
ardently  wished  for  its  doterniioatiun  An  opportunity  now  offered  for 
sink  ng  3  decisive  blow,  that  night  at  onre  as  thi  j  supposed  rid  the 
country  of  its  distre»!ses  The  only  thing  required  on  the  part  of  the 
United  fctites,  was  tj  hung  into  the  field  thirty  fise  thousand  men,  and  to 
mike  effectual  arrangerients  f  jr  their  suppnrt  1  he  tardiness  of  dehbera- 
Iirn  in  Congress  was  in  a  great  measure  dene  away,  bv  the  full  powers 
giien  to  their  committee  ra  camp  Accurate  estimates  were  made  of 
everj  irticle  of  supply  neeesaar)  for  the  ensuing  campaign  These,  and 
als3  the  numbers  of  nn-n  wanted,  were  quotaed  on  the  ten  northern  states 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities  and  numbers  In  conf  rmity  to  ihpso  requi- 
sitirns,  vigorous  resolutuns  were  adopted  for  C'lrning  them  into  efiiicl 
Where  voluntary  enhstmints  fell  short  of  the  proposed  number,  the  defi- 
ciencies were,  by  the  laws  of  several  states,  to  le  made  up  bj  drafts  or  kts 
from  the  mihtia  The  towns  in  New  England,  and  the  counties  in  the 
m]d  He  stiles,  were  respectively  cilled  on  fir  a  specified  number  of  men 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  tht  people  m  New  England,  that  neighbours  would 
cften  club  logtther,  to  engage  one  of  their  number  to  go  into  the  army 
Being  without  money,  in  conformity  to  the  practice  usual  in  the  earl} 
stages  of  society,  they  paid  frr  mihfirv  dutj  with  cattle  Twenty  head 
were  frequently  given  as  a  reward  for  e  ghteen  months'  service  Mary 
hnd  directed  her  heutenants  of  counties  ti  class  all  the  property  m  their 
respective  counties,  into  as  many  equal  classes  as  there  were  men  wanted, 
and  each  class  was,  by  law,  cbliged,  withm  ten  days  thereafter,  to  furnish 
an  able  b  d  ed  recruit  to  serve  during  the  war  ,  and  in  case  of  their  neg- 
lect ng  or  refusing  so  to  do,  the  county  heutenants  were  authorized  to  pro- 
cure men  at  their  expense,  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds  in 
eierj  hundred  pounds'  w  jrth  of  propertj,  classed  agreeably  to  the  law. 
Virginia  aho  classed  her  citizms,  and  called  upon  the  respective  classes  for 
everj  fifteenth  man  for  pubbc  service  Pennsylvania  concentrated  the 
requisite  power  in  her  president,  Joseph  Reed,  and  authorized  him  ti  draw 
forth  the  resources  of  the  state,  under  certain  limitations,  and,  if  neces 
sarj,  to  declare  martial  law  over  the  slate  The  legislative  part  of  these 
comphcatsd  arrangements  was  speedily  passed,  but  the  execution,  tnough 
uncommonly  vigorous,  lagged  far  beh  nd  Few  occasions  could  occu-  in 
wh  ch  It  might  be  so  fairlj  tiled,  to  what  extent,  in  conducting  a  war,  a 
variety  of  wills  might  be  brought  to  act  in  unison  The  result  of  the 
e\periment  was,  that  hew  ever  favourable  republ  cs  may  ne  co  the  Uberty 
and  happiness  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  peace,  thej  will  be  greatly 
deficient  in  (hat  m gnu r  and  despatch,  which  military  operations  require 
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unless  they  imilate  the  policy  of  monarchies,  by  committing  the 
deparlments  of  government  to  the  direction  of  a  single  will. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in  America,  the  armament  which 
had  been  promised  by  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  on  its  way.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  in  France,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  send  out 
troops  to  the  United  States,  the  young  French  nobility  discovered  the 
greatest  zeal  to  be  employed  on  that  service.  Court  favour  was  scarcely 
ever  solicited  with  more  earnestness,  than  was  the  honour  of  serving  under 
General  Washington.  The  number  of  applicants  was  much  greater  than 
the  service  required.  The  disposition  to  support  the  American  levolulion 
was  not  only  prevalent  in  the  court  of  France,  but  it  animated  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  The  wmds  and  waves  did  not  second  the  ardent 
wishes  of  the  French  troops.  Though  they  sailed  from  France  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1780,  they  did  not  reach  a  port  in  the  United  States  till  the 
10th  of  July  following.  On  that  day,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans, 
M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels.  He  likewise  con- 
voyed a  fleet  of  transports  with  four  old  French  regiments,  besides  the 
legion  de  Lauzun,  and  a  battaUon  of  artillery,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
sis  thousand  men,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Count  de 
Kochambea         ThPh  hylldp  as 

given  of  the  f  lb  h       I     d       d  by   h  by 

were  soon  p  hh  fif  Ifdyfh 

val,  an  add  f  1  1  I  I  A         biy    f    1 

of  Rhode  Isl     d  p  d  d    P    h  mb  h    h    h 

expressed  "hm  fl  fh  dfidd 

the  United  S  by    h         II  f       d       d     IIj      h  h     f 

France,  and    I  f         j  I        i  f      h 

supply  of  th    F        h  f  1     II  f      f     h  d 

saries  forrd  I  hjjydg       bl  Rhb        d 

dared  in  hi  h     h        ly  b        h  h  d    f  h 

greater  force  which  was  destmed  for  their  aid,  that  be  was  ordered  by  the 
king,  his  muster,  to  assuie  them  that  his  whole  power  should  be  exerted 
for  their  support."  "  The  French  troops,"  he  said,  "  were  under  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Washington, 
would  live  with  the  Americans  as  brethren.  He  returned  their  compli- 
ments by  an  assurance,  that  as  brethren,  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the 
iives  of  all  those  under  his  command  were  devoted  to  their  service." 

General  Washington  recommended  in  public  orders  to  the  American 
officers,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  affection  for  their  allies,  to  wear 
black  and  white  cockades,  the  ground  to  be  of  the  first  colour,  and  th« 
retief  of  the  second. 
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The  French  troops,  united  both  in  interest  and  affection  with  the  Arae- 
ficans,  ardently  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  them  against 
ihe  common  enemy.  The  continental  army  wished  for  the  same  with 
equal  ardour.  One  circumstance  alone  seemed  unfavourable  to  this  spirit 
of  enterprise.  This  was  the  deficient  clothing  of  (he  Americans.  Some 
whole  lines,  officers  as  well  as  men,  were  shabby,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  privates  were  without  shirts.  Such  troops,  brought  along-side 
even  of  aUies  fully  clad  in  the  elegance  of  uniformity,  must  have  beua 
more  or  less  than  men  to  feel  no  degradation  on  the  contnst 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  only  four  sail  of  the  hue  at  New  York,  when 
M.  de  Temay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island.  Th  s  mferionl^  was  in  three 
days  reversed,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Greaves  with  sit  lail  of  the  line. 
The  British  admiral,  having  now  a  supernrity,  proceeded  to  Rhode 
Island.  He  soon  discovered  that  the  French  were  perfectly  secure  from 
any  attack  by  sea.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  returned  in  the  preced- 
ing month  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Charleston,  embarked  about 
eight  thousand  of  his  best  men,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Huntingdon  Bay, 
on  Long  Island,  with  the  apparent  design  of  concurring  with  the  British 
fleet  in  attacking  the  French  force  at  Rhode  Island.  When  this  move- 
ment look  place.  General  Washington  set  his  army  in  motion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Peekskill.  Had  Sir  Henry  Chnton  prosecuted  what  appeared 
to  be  his  design,  General  Washington  intended  to  have  attacked  New 
York  in  his  absence.  Preparations  were  made  for  this  purpose,  hut  Sir 
Henry  Ciinton  instantly  turned  about  from  Huntingdon  Bay  towards  New 
York. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  fleet  and  army  being  blocked  up  at  Rhode 
island,  were  incapacitated  from  co-operating  with  the  Americans.  Hopes 
were,  nevertheless,  indulged,  that  by  the  arrival  of  another  fleet  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty  then  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Gruichen,  the  superiority  would  be  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  as  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  original  intention,  of  attacking 
New  York.  When  the  expectations  of  the  Americans  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  when  they  were  in  great  forwardness  of  preparation  to 
act  in  concert  with  their  allies,  intelligence  arrived  that  Count  de  Gruichen 
had  sailed  for  France.  This  disappointment  was  extremely  mortifying. 
The  Americans  had  made  uncommon  exertions,  on  the  idea  of  receiving 
such  aid  from  their  allies  as  would  enable  them  to  lay  efiectuul  siege  to 
New  York,  or  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  Their  towering  expectations 
■were  in  a  moment  levelled  with  the  dust.  Another  campaign  was  aniici 
pated,  and  new  shades  were  added  to  the  deep  cloud,  which  for  some  time 
paat  had  overshadowed  American  affairs. 

The  campaign  of  1780  passed  away  in  the  northern  states,  as  has  beeu 
•ft  la  ted,   in    successive    disappointments   and    reiterated    distresses.     Tha 
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eouTi  rv  as  exha  sted  1  e  con  nen  al  curre  cj  exp  n  The  armj 
for  int  of  ubs  s  ence  kept  nac  ve  and  brood  „  o  er  s  cah  r  es 
Wh  le  these  d  as  ers  were  openly  u  enac  g  the  r  n  of  the  Amer  can 
cau-^p  reachery  was  s  lently  underm  n  ng  I  A  d  t  gu  shed  officer 
enimijed  f  r  a  st  pulated  sum  of  money  to  betray  nto  the  hands  of  ll  e 
Bnt  sh  an  mportant  post  conn  tted  to  h  s  care  General  Arnold  who 
comm  t  d  th  s  foui  crime  vas  a  na  ve  of  Connect  cut  That  s  ate 
ren  arkable  for  the  pur  y  of  Is  norals  for  s  republ  can  pnnc  pies  and 
patr  ot  n  vas  the  b  rlh  place  of  a  nan  to  whon  one  of  the  o  her  states 
have  prod  ced  an  eq  il  He  had  been  among  tl  e  first  to  take  up  i  ma 
aga  ns  Great  Br  la  n  and  to  w  den  the  breach  between  the  parent  stale  and 
the  colon  ea  H  s  d  •(t  no-  i\  ed  1  iry  talents  hod  pr  c  red  h  n  eve  y 
I  onou    a  f;  a  eful  countrj  en  Id  bes  Poe  s  and  pa  ite  s  had  n  arked 
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Oiiii  as  a  aaital  !e  suhject  for  the  display  of  their  respective  abih  es  He 
p  ssessed  an  elevated  seat  iti  the  heart  of  f  s  countrjmen  and  was  in  the 
lult  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  fame  f  r  the  purchase  of  which  the  nealth 
of  wnrlla  would  h'ive  been  in^iiffic  ent  His  country  had  not  only  loaded 
him  with  honour*!  but  forgiven  h  m  h  s  cr  mes  Though  in  his  accownta 
aga  nst  the  states  there  was  n  uch  room  tc  -jj^pect  fraud  and  mposition, 
yet  the  recoUect  on  of  his  gallantry  and  good  c  nduci  in  a  great  measure, 
served  as  a  cloak  tn  cover  the  whole  He  who  fad  been  prod  gal  of  I  fe 
in  h  s  coui  try  s  C7use  vas  ndulged  in  entraordmiry  ieminls  for  his  ser 
vicea  The  geneiositj  of  the  stites  did  not  keep  ptce  with  the  ettnvi 
gai  ce  of  their  fa^cur  te  ofiicer  A  sumptuous  lal"le  and  expensive  e]ui 
page  unsupported  b;  the  resources  of  pr  vate  fortune  unguarded  by  the 
virtues  of  econ  ray  and  go  d  mana£,ement  soon  increase!  his  debta  bejond 
a  poss  bilitj  ol  his  d  schargmg  them  His  love  of  pleasure  produced  the 
lose  of  monej  and  thit  eict  ngu  shed  al]  senaibil  ty  to  the  obi  gations  of 
h  nour  and  duty  Ibe  calls  of  luxury  were  various  ard  press  ng  and 
demanded  grat  ficati  n  though  at  the  e'^pense  of  fame  and  country  Con 
tncts  were  made  speculati  is  entered  into  and  partnerships  instiluted 
which  c  uld  not  bear  nvesl  gat  on  Cp|  ress  on  extort  on  n  isapplicatioQ 
of  public  money  and  i  roperlj  larniohed  hii  i  with  tht  farther  means  of 
grat  fy me  his  favour  te  passions  In  these  circumstances  a  chana;e  of 
sides  afforded  tht,  only  h  pe  f  evading  a  scrutinj  and  at  the  same  lime 
held  out  a  pr  speU  of  rcplen  shing  his  eihausied  ccffers  The  disposi 
t  on  of  the  Amer  can  firces  m  the  year  1780  afforded  an  opportunitj  of 
ace  mpl  ah  ng  this  so  much  to  the  advann  e  of  the  Bnl  sh  that  the\ 
could  well  aff"  rd  a  hberal  rew  trd  f  r  the  benefic  al  treachery  The  Ame 
rican  armj  vsas  stationed  in  the  str  n. holds  f  the  highlands  on  both  sides 
of  the  North  River  la  this  arrangenent  Arnold  solicited  fcr  tht,  com 
mand  of  ^  est  Po  nt  This  has  been  termed  the  Gibraltar  of  ilmerici 
It  was  Vuih  after  the  lo  s  of  Fort  MoniTomerj  for  the  defence  cf  the 
N  rth  Rner  and  was  dtened  the  most  proper  for  commanding  its  navi 
gat  n  Rockj  ridges  rising  one  behind  an  ther  rendered  I  icipable  of 
be  ng  invested  ly  less  than  twenty  th  u  and  men  Th  ugh  some  even 
then  enterta  ned  d  uUs  of  Am  Id  s  fid(,l  ty  jet  General  \\  ashington  m 
the  unsusj  ctiHg  spirit  of  a  s  Idler  be!  eving  it  to  be  nipcss  ble  that 
h  n  ur  she  lid  bi,  n«int  rg  in  a  breastnhich  be  knew  was  the  seat  of 
val  ur  cheerfully  granted  his  rej  e=:t  and  intrusltd  h  m  with  the  import 
ant  post  General  Arnold  thus  invested  »  th  command,  earned  on  a 
nfg  tiatioa  with  S  r  Henry  Clint  n  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  f  rmer 
should  make  a  dispDs  t  n  of  his  forces  which  would  enable  the  latter  to 
surprise  West  Point  under  such  circumstances,  that  he  would  have  the 
garrison  so  completely  in  his  puwer,  that  the  troops  must  either  lay  down 
Iheif  arms  cr  be  cut  \u  pieces.  The  objiict  of  this  negotiation  was  the 
Vou  11,-37  a  a 
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strongest  post  of  the  Americans,  the  thoroughfare  of  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  southern  stales,  and  was  the  repository  of  their 
most  valuable  stores.     The  less  of  it  would  have  been  severely  felt. 

The  agent  employed  in  this  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, was  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  a  young  officer 
of  great  hopes  and  of  uncommon  merit.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  an 
elegant  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  by  industrious  cultiva- 
tion he  had  greatly  improved.  He  possessed  many  amiable  quahties,  and 
very  great  accomplishments.  His  fidehly,  together  with  his  place  and 
character,  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  business;  but  his  high  ideas  of 
candour,  and  his  abhorrence  of  duplicity,  made  him  inexpert  in  practising 
those  arts  of  deception  which  it  required.  To  favour  the  necessary  com- 
munications, the  Vulture  sloop-of-war  had  been  previously  stationed  in  the 
North  Ruer,  as  near  to  Arnold's  posts  as  was  practicable,  without  exciting 
suspicion.  Before  this  a  written  correspondence  between  Arnold  and 
Andre  had  been  for  some  time  carried  on,  under  the  fictitious  names  of 
Guatavus  and  Anderson  [Sept  31  ^  A  boat  was  sent  at  night  from  the 
shore  to  fetch  Mi|or  Andre  On  its  return,  Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach, 
without  the  posts  of  either  army  Thtir  bu-.mess  was  not  finished  till  it 
was  too  near  the  dawn  cf  day  for  Andie  to  return  to  the  Vulture.  Arnold 
trld  him  he  must  be  concealed  till  the  next  niaht.  For  that  purpose,  he 
Mas  conducted  within  one  of  the  American  posts,  against  his  previous  sti- 
pulation and  kncwledge.  and  continued  with  Arnold  the  following  day. 
The  boatmen  refu'^ed  to  carry  him  back  the  next  night,  as  the  Vulture, 
from  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  cannon  brought  up  to  annoy  her, 
had  chanted  her  position  Andre's  return  to  New  York  by  land  was 
then  the  only  practicable  mode  of  escape  To  favour  this  he  quitted  his 
uniform,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  surlout,  for  a  common  coal, 
and  was  furnished  wilh  a  horse,  and  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson, 
with  a  passport  "to  go  to  the  hms  «{  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought 
proper,  he  being  on  pubhc  business  "  He  advanced  alone  and  undis- 
turbed a  great  part  of  the  way  W  hen  he  thought  himself  almost  out  of 
danger,  he  wis  stopped  by  three  of  the  New  ^  ork  militia,  who  were  with 
others  scouting  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Andre, 
instead  of  producing  his  pa's,  asked  the  man  who  stopped  hinj  "where 
he  belonged  to,"  who  answered  "to  below,"  meaning  New  York.  He 
replied  '  so  do  I,"  and  declared  himself  a  Bntish  officer,  and  pressed  that 
he  might  not  be  detained  He  sjou  discovered  his  mistake.  His  captors 
proceeded  to  search  him  sundrj  papers  were  found  in  his  possession. 
Ihe^e  were  secreted  in  his  boots,  and  were  in  Arnold's  handwriting. 
1  hey  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance  and 
defences  at  West  Point,  with  the  artillerj  orders,  critical  remarks  on  Ihe 
works,  &c 
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Andre  offered  his  capiors  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  new  valuable  watch,  if 
ihey  would  let  him.  pass,  and  permanent  provision  and  future  promotion, 
if  they  would  convey  and  accompany  him  to  New  York.  They  nobly 
disdained  the  proffered  bribe,  and  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the  scouting  parties.  In  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  the  captors  of  Andre, 
Congress  resolved  "That  each  of  them  receive  annually  two  hundred  dollars 
m  specie  during  life,  and  ibat  the  board  of  war  be  directed  to  procure  for 
each  of  ihem  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  should  be  a  shield  with 
this  inscription.  Fidelity;  and  on  the  other,  the  following  motto,  Ftndt 
^moT  Patrise:  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  present 
ihe  same,  with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  for  their  fidelity  and  the  eminent 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country."  Andre,  when  delivered  to 
Jameson,  continued  to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  and  asked 
leave  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold,  to  acquaint  him  with  Anderson's  detention. 
This  was  inconsiderately  granted.  Arnold,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
abandoned  every  thing,  and  went  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop-of-war . 
Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson  forwarded  to  General  Washington  all  the 
papers  found  on  Andre,  together  with  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  hut  the  express,  by  takmg  a  different  route  from  the  general, 
who  was  returning  from  a  conference  at  Hertford  with  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  missed  him.  This  Cdused  such  a  delay  as  gave  Arnold  time  Co  effect 
his  escape.  The  same  packet  which  detailed  the  particulars  of  Andre's 
capture,  brought  a  letter  from  him,  m  which  he  avowed  his  name  and  cha- 
racter and  endeavoured  to  'how  (hdt  he  did  n  t  come  unler  the  deacnp 
ti  n  ff  a  spj  Th  letter  was  exprc^sel  in  tern  s  of  dignity  w  ih  ut  inso 
lence  "ind  ff  ip  1  "y  with  ut  meanneS'^  He  stated  there  n  that  he  held 
a  c  rresp  ndence  w  th  a  pers  n  under  the  orlers  of  his  general  That  his 
ntent  ya  went  no  farther  than  meeting  that  person  on  neutral  ground  f  r 
iVe  purpose  of  mtell  gence  and  that  against  h  s  stipulation  his  intent  on 
an!  without  h  s  1  ntwledge  beforehand  he  was  brought  wilhm  the  Amen 
can  ptsts  ai  d  had  to  concert  h  s  escape  from  them  Being  taken  n  his 
return  be  was  betrajed  mto  the  \\]e  condition  of  an  enemj  in  disguise 
His  principal  request  wa^  that  whatever  hi*  fate  might  be  a  decency  of 
treatment  might  be  obse^^  ed  which  would  mark  that  though  unfortunate, 
he  was  branded  with  nothing  that  was  dish  nourable  and  that  he  was  in 
voluntarily  an  mpostor 

General  Wash  ngton  referred  the  whole  case  of  Major  Anare  to  the  ex 
art  ination  and  decision  of  a  board  cons  st  ng  of  fourteen  general  oiBcer' 
On  his  eximinali  n  he^oluntarh  confessed  eierj  thin^  ihat  related  to 
h  n  self  and  particularlj  that  he  d  d  not  come  ashore  under  the  protection 
of  a  flag      The  board  d  1  not  examine  a  sinijle  witness  but  founVd  their 
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i  habit  passed  their 
D  his  way  lo  New  York, 
i  possession,  which  con- 
:e  facts  they  farther  re- 

s  he  oug'ht  tn  suffei 


ind  the 


report  on  his  own  confession.  In  ihip  they  slated  the  following  facts  ; 
"That  Major  Andre  came  on  shore  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September 
in  a  private  and  secret  manner,  and  that  he  changed  his  dress  within  the 
American  lines,  and  under  a  feigned  name  and  disguise 
works,  and  was  taken  in  a  disguised  habit  whe 
and  when  taken,  several  papers  were  found  in 
tained  intelligence  for  the  enemy."  From  t 
ported  it  as  their  opinion,  "That  Major  Andre  ought  ti 
spy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  n: 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-genera!  Robertson, 8 
general  Arnold,  wrote  pressing  letters  to  General  Washington,  to  prevent 
the  decision  of  the  hoard  of  general  officers  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
General  Arnold  in  particular  urged,  that  every  thing  done  by  Major  Andre 
was  done  by  his  particular  request,  and  at  a  lime  when  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged commanding  officer  in  the  department.  He  contended  "  that  lie 
had  a  right  to  transact  all  these  matters,  for  which,  though  wrong.  Major 
Andre  ought  not  to  suffer,"  An  interview  also  took  place  between  General 
Robertson,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  General  Greene,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  Every  thing  was  urged  by  the  former,  thai  ingenuity  ot 
liij m an ity  could  suggest  for  averting  the  proposed  execution.  Greene  made 
a  proposition  for  delivering  up  Andre  for  Arnold ;  bul  this  could  not  he 
jcceded  to  by  the  British,  without  offending  against  every  principle  of 
policy.     Robertson  urged  "that  Andre  went  on  shore  under  the  sanction 
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of  a  flj^,  aid  thd,t  being  then  in  Arnold's  power,  he  was  not  accountable 
lor  his  subaequent  actions,  wh  ch  were  said  to  be  compulsorj  "  To  this  it 
WHS  rephed,  "that  he  was  emplojed  in  the  execution  of  measures  very 
foreigti  from  tbe  obiects  of  flags  of  truce,  and  suLh  as  they  were  never 
meant  to  authorize  or  countenance  and  that  M\jor  Andre  in  the  course  of 
his  esaminati  n  bad  landidlj  ccnfe^sed  th'it  it  was  impjssible  for  him  to 
suppose  that  be  came  on  shore  under  the  "ianaun  of  a  fljg  "  As  Greene 
and  Robertson  di'^ered  so  widelj  both  in  their  statement  of  facts  and  the 
mfirencea  they  drew  from  ibem,  the  latter  proposed  to  the  ff  rmer,  that  the 
opinions  cf  disinterested  gentlemen  might  be  tal-en  on  the  subject,  and 
proposed  Knyphausen  and  Riichambeau  Riberlson  also  urged  th<it  Andre 
possessed  a  great  share  of  Sir  Henry  Cbnlon  s  esteem ,  and  that  he  would 
be  inhn  telj  obba:ed  f  he  should  be  spared  He  offered  that  m  case  Andre 
■vvas  permitted  to  return  with  him  to  New  Yoik,  anj  person  whatever,  thai 
might  be  named  should  be  set  at  bbertj  All  these  arguments  and 
entreat  es  baling  failed  Kcberlson  presented  a  long  letter  from  Arnold,  m 
which  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  Andre,  bj  acknonledg  ng  himself  the 
author  of  every  part  jf  his  conduct,  '  and  particuJarlj  iisisled  on  his  com- 
ing fr  m  the  Vuhure  under  a  flag  which  he  had  sent  hv  that  purpose  " 
He  declared  that  if  Andre  suffered,  he  shfuld  think  himself  bcund  in 
honour  to  retaliate  He  alio  observed  '  thit  fortj  of  the  principal  inhabit 
ants  of  South  Carolina  had  justlj  forfeited  their  hvis  which  had  hitherto 
been  spared  onlj  through  the  clemencj  of  S  r  Henry  Clinton,  but  who 
could  no  bnger  extend  his  raercj  if  Major  Anire  suffered  an  esent 
whiLh  lould  prcbablj  open  a  scene  of  bhodshed  al  which  human  ty  roust 
revolt  "  He  entreated  Washington  bj  his  ow  n  honour,  and  for  thit  of 
humanitj,  not  to  sufler  an  unjust  sentence  to  touch  the  hfe  of  4ndrp  but 
if  that  wirning  shiuld  be  d  sie„arded  ind  Andre  suffer,  be  called  heaien 
and  earth  to  witntss  that  he  alone  wculd  be  justly  inswerable  for  the  tor- 
rents of  blood  thit  might  be  sp  It  in  consequence  " 

Every  exertion  was  made  Ij  the  rojal  commanders  to  save  Andre,  but 
■without  effect  It  was  the  generd  opinion  of  the  imerican  army  that  his 
life  was  forfeited,  and  that  national  dignity  and  sound  policy  required  thai 
the  forfeiture  shculd  be  exacted 

Andre,  thtugh  superior  to  the  terrors  of  death,  wished  to  die  like  a 
soldier  To  obtiin  this  favour  he  write  a  Utter  to  General  Washington, 
fraught  With  sentiments  of  mibtary  dignity  Prom  an  adherence  to  the 
usages  of  war,  it  was  not  thought  proper  tu  grint  th  s  reques'  but  bii 
ddicacy  was  saved  from  the  pa  n  of  recening  a  negal  \e  answer  The 
guard  which  attended  him  in  h  s  confinement,  marched  with  him  to  the 
place  of  execution  The  way  over  which  he  passed  was  crowded  on 
each  side  by  an\ioiia  spectators  Their  sensilility  was  stron^lj  impressed 
by  beh  Idmg  a  well  dressed  >.outh,  m  the  bloom  of  life,  of  a  peculiarly 
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engaging  person,  mien  and  aspect,  devoted  to  immediate  execution,  Majot 
Andre  walked  with  Rrmness,  composure  and  dignity,  between  two  cfflcera 
of  his  guard,  his  arm  being  locked  in  tbeirs.  Upon  seeing  the  preparations 
at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked  witK  some  degree  of  concern,  "  Must  I  die  m 
this  manner?"  He  was  told  it  was  unavoidable.  He  replied,  "I  am 
reconciled  to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode  ;"  but  soon  subjoined,  "  It  will 
be  but  a  momentary  pang."  He  ascended  the  cart  with  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, and  with  a  degree  of  composure  which  excited  the  admiration 
and  melted  the  hearts  of  all  the  spectators.  He  was  asked,  when  the  fatal 
moment  was  at  hand,  if  he  had  anything  to  say?  he  answered,  "Nothing, 
but  lo  request  that  you  will  witness  to  the  world  thai  I  die  like  a  brav 
man,"    The  succeeding  moments  closed  the  affectinj^ 

This  execution  was  the  subject  of  serere  censures, 
and  murder,  were  plentifully  charged  on  the  Americans 
of  alJ  nations  allowed,  thai  it  was  warranted  by  the 
cannot  be  condemned,  without  condemning  the  maxima  of  self-preserva- 
tion, which  have  oniformiy  guided  the  jiractice  of  hostile  nations.  The 
finer  feelings  of  humanity  would  have  been  gratified,  by  dispensing  witii 
the  rigid  maxims  of  war  in  favour  of  so  distinguished  an  officer,  but  these 
feelings  must  be  controlled  by  a  regard  for  the  public  safety.  Such  was 
ihe  distressed  state  of  the  American  army,  and  so  abundant  were  their 
causes  of  complaint,  that  there  was  much  to  fear  from  the  contagious 
nature  of  treachery.  Could  it  have  been  reduced  lo  a  certainty  that  there 
were  no  more  Arnolds  in  America,  perhaps  Andre's  life  might  have  been 
spared  ;  but  the  necessity  of  discouraging  farther  plots  fixed  his  fate,  and 
stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  political  necessity.  If  conjectures  in  the  bound- 
less field  of  possible  contingencies  were  to  be  indulged,  it  might  be  said 
that  it  was  more  consonant  to  extended  humanity  to  take  one  hfe,  than  by 
ill-timed  lenity  to  lay  a  foundation,  which  probably  would  occasion  not 
on!y  the  loss  of  many,  but  endanger  the  independence  of  a  great  country. 

Though  a  regard  to  the  public  safety  imposed  a  necessity  for  inflicting 
the  rigours  of  martial  law,  yet  the  rare  worth  of  this  unfortunate  officer 
made  his  unhappy  case  the  subject  of  universal  regret.  Not  only  among 
the  partizans  of  royal  government,  but  among  the  firmest  American  repub- 
licans, the  friendly  tear  of  sympathy  freely  flowed,  for  the  early  fall  of  this 
amiable  young  man.  Some  condemned,  others  justified,  but  aO  regretted 
the  fala!  sentence  which  put  a  period  to  hia  valuable  life. 

This  grand  project  terminated  with  no  other  alteration  in  respect  of  the 
British,  than  that  of  their  exchanging  one  of  their  best  officers  for  the  worst 
man  in  the  Americar  army.  Arnold  was  immediately  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  The  failure  of  theschemu 
respecting  West  Point  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  dispel  the  cloud  which 
overshadowed  his  character  oy  the  performance  of  some  signal  service  for 
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nif  new  masters.  The  condition  of  the  American  army  afforded  him  a 
prospect  of  doing  something  of  consequence.  He  flattered  himself  that,  by 
the  allurements  of  pay  and  promotion,  he  should  be  able  to  raise  a  nume- 
rous force  from  among  the  distressed  Americm  soldiery  He  therefore 
took  methods  for  accomplish mg  this  purpose,  bj  obviating  their  scruples 
and  working  on  their  passions  His  hist  public  measure  was  issuing  an 
address,  directed  to  the  mhdbitdnts  of  America,  d'ited  from  New  York,  hve 
days  after  Andre's  execution.  In  this  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself 
for  deserting  their  cause  He  said,  "that  when  he  hrst  engaged  in  it  he 
conceived  the  nghts  of  h  s  country  to  be  in  danger,  aad  that  duty  and 
honour  called  him  to  her  di-Iencc  A  redress  of  gncsances  was  his  only 
aim  and  oVject  He  however  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dtnce  although  he  tho  ^ht  it  precip  tale  But  the  reasons  that  were 
i\  a  oflered  to  justify  that  measure  no  longer  could  exist,  when  Great 
Britain  with  the  open  arn  s  of  a  partnl  cffered  tu  embrace  them  as  chil- 
dien  and  to  grant  the  wished  for  redress  From  the  refusal  of  these  pro- 
p  sals,  and  the  ratification  of  the  French  alliance,  all  his  ideas  of  the  justice 
aii   pobcj  of  the  nar  were  totally  changed   and  f    m     ha  el      Id 

beLOiie  a  pr  f<,  se  1  1  yal  st  He  acknu  led  ed  f  n  bese  p  uc 
jle'ihehad  cnlj  leta  ned  his  arms  and  con  n  and  f     an  oj  p  y 

surrender  them  to  Great  Britain  Thi  add  ss  as  so  o  f  llo  v  d  by 
an  thtr  inscribed  to  the  officers  and  scld  e  of  he  c  n  n  n  al  a  nj 
Th  s  WIS  mttnded  to  induce  them  to  full  v  h  s  example  a  d  engage  n 
the  10)  \i  service  He  informed  them  iha  fe  wa  au  !  or  zed  o  ra  se  a 
corps  of  ca\dlrj  and  infinlry  who  were  to  be  u  he  sam  foo  ng  v  1  he 
other  Iro  ps  in  the  British  service  To  allure  the  private  men,  three 
gu  nils  were  offered  to  each  bes  des  paj'ment  for  their  horses,  arms  and 
acccutren  ents  Rank  in  the  British  army  was  also  held  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can tlhcers  who  would  recruit  and  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  men, 
pr  f  orticned  to  the  different  grades  of  mihtary  service.  These  offers  were 
pr  p  sed  to  unpaid  soldiers,  who  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  both 
food  and  cloth  ng,  and  to  officers  who  were  in  a  great  degree  obliged  to 
support  then  selves  from  their  own  resources,  while  they  were  spending 
the  pr  me  of  their  days  and  risking  their  hves  in  the  unproductive  service 
of  Congress.  Though  they  were  urged  at  a  time  when  the  paper  cur- 
rency was  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  depreciation,  and  'he  wants  and  distresses 
of  the  American  army  were  al  their  highest  pitch,  yet  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect  on  a  single  sentinel  or  officer.  Whether  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  Arnold's  case  added  new  shades  to  the  crime  of  desertion, 
or  whether  their  providential  escape  from  the  deep-laid  scheme  against 
West  Point  gave  a  higher  tone  to  the  firmness  of  the  American  soldiery, 
cannot  be  unfolded :  but  either  from  these  or  some  other  causes,  desertion 
wholly  ceased  at  this  remarkable  period  of  the  war. 
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It  is  matter  of  reproach  t( 
DTiblic  view  a  man  of  Arnold's 
nature  that  a  great  revolution  and  an 
In  civil  contests,  for  officers  to  chang'e 
the  various  events  of  the  American 
officers  it  called  to  the  field,nothing  oi 
the  conduct  of  Arnold.  His  singul 
knlng  high  trusts  exclusively  on  mei 
all  public  confidence  from  those  wh 
ple.s„e. 

A  gallant  enterprise  of  Major  Talmadge  about  this  time  d 
He  crossed  the  sound  to  Long  Island  with  eighty  men,  made  o 
march  of  twenty  miles  to  Fort  George,  nnd  reduced  it  without  any  other 
loss  than  that  of  one  private  man  wounded.  He  killed  and  wounded 
eight  of  the  enemy,  captured  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain,  and  hfty-five 
privates. 


the  United  States,  that  they  brougnt  into 
character,  but  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Iiuman 
eight  years'  war  produced  but  one. 
sides  has  not  been  unusual,  but  in 
war,  and  among  the  many  regular 
ccurred  that  bore  any  resemblance  to 
ar  case  enforces  the  policy  of  con- 
tt  of  clean  hands,  and  of  withholding 
o  are  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
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;.  HOUGH  General  Arnold's  address  to  his  countrynjea 
'  produced  no  effect  in  detaching  the  soldiery  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  unproductive  service  of  Congress,  t!iei( 
steadiness  could  not  be  accounted  for,  from  any  meli- 
oration of  their  circumstances.  They  stiU  remained 
without  pay,  and  without  such  clothing  as  the  season 
required.  They  coula  noi  be  induced  to  enter  the 
British  service,  but  iheir  complicated  distresses  at  length  broke  out  into 
deliberate  mutiny.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  expected,  made  its 
first  threatening  appearance  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  comroon  sol- 
diers enlisted  in  that  state  were  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Ireland  ;  but, 
though  not  bound  to  America  by  the  accidental  tie  of  birth,  they  were 
inferior  to  none  in  discipline,  courage,  or  attachment  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. They  had  been,  but  a  few  month's  before,  the  most  active 
n  queUing  a  mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  had  on  all 
ie  their  duty  to  admiration.  An  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of 
their  enlistment  furnished  a  pretext  for  their  conduct.  A  great  part  of 
them  were  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war — the  three  years 
were  expired,  and  the  men  insisted  that  the  choice  of  staying  or  going 
remained  with  them,  while  the  officers  contended  that  the  choice  was  in 
the  state. 

The  mutiny  was  excited  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1781,  and  soon  became  so  universal  in 
the  line  of  that  stale  as  to  defy  all  opposition.     The  whole,  except  three 
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regiments,  upon  a  signal  for  the  purpose,  turned  out  under  arms  wkhoiit 
tlieir  officers,  and  declared  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  officers,  in 
vain,  endeavoured  to  quell  them.  Several  were  wounded,  and  a  captain 
was  killed  in  attempting  it.  General  Wayne  presented  his  pistols,  as  if 
ahout  to  fire  on  them ;  they  held  ibeir  bayonets  to  his  breast,  and  said, 
"  We  love  and  respect  you,  but  if  you  fire,  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  arc 
not  going  to  the  enemy  ;  on  the  conirary,  if  they  were  now  to  come  out, 
you  should  see  us  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever  ; 
hut  we  will  be  no  longer  amused,  we  are  determined  on  obtaining  our  just 
due."  Deaf  to  arguments  and  entreaties,  they,  to  the  number  of  thirteen 
hundred,  moved  ofT  in  a  body  from  Morristown,  and  proceeded  in  good 
order,  with  their  arms  and  six  field-pieces,  to  Princeton.  They  elected 
temporary  officers  from  their  own  body,  and  appointed  a  serjeant-major, 
who  had  formerly  deserted  from  the  British  army,  to  be  their  commander 
General  Wayne  forwarded  provisions  after  them,  to  prevent  their  plunder- 
ing the  country  for  tlieir  subsistence.  They  invaded  no  man's  property, 
farther  than  their  immediate  necessities  made  unavoidable.  This  was 
readily  submitted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  been  used  to  exac- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  levied  for  similar  purposes  by  their  lawful  rulers 
They  professed  that  they  had  no  object  in  view,  but  to  obtain  what  was 
iustly  due  to  them,  nor  were  their  actions  inconsistent  with  thai  profession 
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Congre'ia  sent  a  coijiniitiep  of  thiir  Udj,  e  n^  ~.tmg  of  General  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Mathews,  Mr  Atlet,  and  Di  Wither=!puon,  to  procure  an  accommo- 
dation. Tke  revolters  were  resolute  n  refusing  any  terms,  of  which  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  was  not  the  foundation  Every  thing  asked  of  their 
rountry,  they  might,  at  any  time  after  the  6th  of  January,  have  obtained 
from  the  Bnti&h,  by  passing  over  into  New  1  irk  Th  s  they  refused 
Their  sufferings  had  exhausted  their  patience,  hut  t  t  their  patr  ot  sm 
Sir  Henry  CImtDn,  by  confldtiitial  inessbngers  offered  to  take  ihera  unlor 
the  protection  of  the  British  government — to  pardon  all  their  past  offence*^ — ■ 
to  have  the  pay  due  them  liom  Congress  faithfullj  made  up  without  any 
expectation  of  mihtar}  sen  ice  m  return,  although  it  w  uld  be  rece  (ed  if 
voluntarily  offered  It  \\a&  recommended  to  them  to  move  behind  the 
South  River,  and  it  was  promised  that  a  detachment  of  British  tr  po 
should  be  in  readiness  for  their  protection,  as  soon  as  desired  In  the 
mean  ture,  the  troops  passed  over  from  New  York  to  Siaten  Island 
and  the  necessary  arrm gem ents  were  made  for  moving  them  intoNev 
Jersey,  whensoever  thej  might  be  wanted  The  r  jal  c  mmnl  r  - 
not  less  disappointed  than  surpriaed,  to  find  that  the  fa  hfu!  though  re^oh 
ing  sold  en,  disdained  h  s  offlrs  The  me'^sengers  of  S  r  Henrj  C  Imt  n 
were  seized  and  delivered  to  General  Wayne  Piesident  Reed  and 
General  Potter  were  appomled,  by  the  counLiI  of  Pennsylvania,  to  accom- 
modate matters  with  the  revolters  They  met  them  at  Princeton,  and 
agreed  to  di-^miss  all  whose  terms  of  enlistment  were  completed,  and  ad- 
mitted the  oath  of  each  soldier  to  be  evidence  in  his  own  case.  A  board 
of  officers  tried  and  condemned  the  Bnli'sh  "^pies,  and  they  were  instantly 
executed  President  Reed  offered  a  purse  of  a  hundred  guineas  to  the 
routineers,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidehtj  m  del  vering  up  the  spies;  but 
they  refused  to  accept  it,  sijin^,  "That  whit  they  had  done  was  only  a 
duty  the\  owed  their  country,  and  thtt  they  neither  desired  nor  would 
receive  any  reward  but  the  approbation  of  that  country  for  which  they 
had  so  often  fought  and  Wed  " 

[Januarj  17  ]  Bj  these  heahng  measures  the  revoh  was  completely 
quelled ,  hut  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  being  founded  in  justice,  were 
first  redressed  Thioe  whose  lime  of  service  was  expired  obtained  their 
dischargees,  and  others  had  their  arrears  of  pay  in  a  great  measure  made 
up  to  them  A  generti  amnesty  closed  the  business.  On  this  occasion, 
the  comroander-in  chief  stated  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  four  eastern 
states,  the  well  founded  complaints  of  his  army,  and  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  them  together,  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  variety  of  sufferings. 
General  Kncx  was  requested  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  despatches,  and  to 
umc  the  states  to  an  immediate  exertion  for  the  rehef  of  the  soldiers.  He 
visited  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island ; 
and  with  great  earnestncSB,  and  equal  success,  described  the  wants  of  the 
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army.  Massachusetts  gave  twenty-four  silver  dnllars  to  each  man  of  hei 
tine  ;  and  also  furnished  them  with  some  clothing.  Other  states  about  the 
Bame  time  made  similar  advances. 

[January,  I78I.]  The  spirit  of  mutiny  proved  contagious.  About  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Jersey  troops  followed  the  example  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  i  but  they  did  not  conduct  with  equal  spirit,  nor  with  equa. 
prudence.  They  committed  sundry  acta  of  outrage  against  particular 
officers,  while  ttiey  afTecled  to  he  submissive  to  others.  Major-general 
Howe,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  ordered  to  take  methods  for  reducing 
them  to  obedience.  Convinced  that  there  was  no  medium  between  dignity 
and  servility,  but  coercion,  and  that  no  other  remedy  could  be  applied 
without  (he  deepest  wound  to  the  service,  he  determined  to  proceed  against 
them  with  decision.  General  Howe  marched  from  Kmgwood  about  mid- 
night, and  by  the  dawning  of  the  ne^tt  day  had  his  men  in  four  different 
positions,  to  prevent  the  revolters  from  making  their  escape.  Every 
avenue  being  secured.  Colonel  Barber  of  the  Jersey  line  was  sent  to  them, 
with  orders  immediately  to  parade  without  arms,  and  to  march  to  a  parti- 
cular spot  of  ground.  Some  hesitation  appearing  among  them.  Colonel 
Sprout  was  directed  to  advance,  and  only  five  minutes  were  given  to  the 
mutineers  to  comply  with  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  them.  This 
had  its  effect,  and  they  to  a  man  marched  without  arms  to  the  appointed 
ground.  The  Jersey  officers  gave  a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  upon 
which  General  Howe  desired  them  to  select  three  of  the  greatest  offenders. 
A  field  court-martial  was  presently  held  upon  these  three,  and  they  were 
unanimously  sentenced  to  death.     Two  of  them  were  executed  on  the  spot, 

mutiny.  The  men  were  divided  into  platoons,  and  made  public  conces- 
sions to  their  officers,  and  promised  by  future  good  conduct  to  atone  for 
past  offences. 

These  mutinies  alarmed  the  slates,  hut  did  not  produce  permanent  reUef 
to  the  army.  Their  wants  with  respect  to  provisions  were  only  partially 
supplied,  and  by  expedients  from  one  short  time  to  another.  The  most 
usual  was  ordering  an  officer  to  seize  on  provisions  wherever  found.  This 
differed  from  robbing  only  in  its  being  done  by  authority  for  the  public 
service,  and  in  the  officer  being  always  directed  to  give  the  proprietor  a 
certificate  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  was  taken  from  him.  At 
first  some  reliance  was  placed  on  these  certificates  as  vouchers  to  suppsrt 
a  future  demand  on  the  United  States;  but  they  soon  became  so  common 
as  to  be  of  little  value.  Recourse  was  so  frequently  had  to  coercion,  both 
legislative  and  military,  that  the  people  not  only  lost  confidence  in  public 
credit,  but  became  impatient  under  all  exertions  of  authority  for  forcing 
their  property  from  them.  That  an  army  should  be  kept  together  under 
luch  circumstances,  so  far  exceeds  credibility,  as  to  make 
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produce  some  evidence  of  the  fact.     The  American  General  Clinton, 

kller  to  General  Washington,  dated  at  Albany  April  16  1781    wrot 

follows:     Th 

(dpd        frfell)h       dj 

vision  it    1        h  1    d  p 

rt          f      1                                         1    m 

prospec      f  ]             g 

Ih               is     f    1                1           I 

receive,  be           I  h 

h             g        1    m      Th              1        f      1 

have  be         blig  d 

dp           fh                jpaji          nn 

principl         1    m 

Th    q     rt                   d                            llj 

the  pull               y  h 

b          h             f                h        w    1           1 

suspens          f          y 

lypotnh                d         Soof 

General  Wash  ng 

bl  g  d         pply            h          d  d  11 

the  state    f  M         h 

f      h    p  ym         f  h            p          h             f 

quartern             d  p 

bl     hm       ra            p                f 

adjacent                Bef 

h                   d         1        1              d         h    h  d 

sumed  e      y              f 

p           n     h    h  h  db        k 

garrison    f            P 

d  h  d       ra      d                   by       1       y 

great  an              h      h 

as                    jp    h     d   h       h  b 

by  such  f                  II 

id  p          d       d     g 

Schuyle    W        P 

dh                phNhE                    nhp 

of  being  abandoned  by 

heir  starring  garrisons.     At  this  period  of  the  \ 

po 

there  was  little  or  no  circulating  medium,  either  in  the  form  of  paper  or 
specie,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  there  was  a  real 
want  of  necessary  provisions.  The  deficiency  of  the  former  occasioned 
many  inconveniences,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the 
war;  but  tiie  insufficiency  of  the  latter  had  wellnigh  dissolved  the  army, 
and  laid  the  country  in  every  direction  open  to  British  excursions. 

These  events  were  not  unforeseen  by  the  rulers  of  America,  From  the 
progressive  depreciation  of  their  bills  of  credit,  it  had  for  some  time  past 
occurred,  that  the  period  could  not  be  far  distant,  when  they  would  cease 
to  circulate.  This  crisis,  which  had  been  ardently  wished  for  by  the  ene- 
mies, and  dreaded  by  the  friends  of  American  independence,  took  place  in 
1781 ;  but  without  realizing  the  hopes  of  the  one,  or  the  fears  of  the  other. 
New  resources  were  providentially  opened,  and  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  the  same  vigour  as  before.  A  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  was  about 
this  time  introduced  into  the  United  States,  by  a  beneficial  trade  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  West  India  islands,  and  by  means  of  the  French  army 
in  Rhode  Island.  Pathetic  representations  were  made  to  the  ministers  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  by  General  Washington,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
particularly  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens,  who  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Verspilles  as  a  special  minister  on  this  occasion.  The  king  of  France 
gave  ttie  United  States  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  Uvres,  and  became  thcii 
security  for  ten  millions  more,  borrowed  for  their  use  in  the  United  Nether 
Jands.     A  regular  system  of  finance  was  also  about  this  time  adopted.     All 
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mattprs  relative  to  the  treasurj  the  supp!  ps  of  the  irm^  and  the  accouiiti, 
i^ere  pJi  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Moms  who  arnnged  the  nhoie 
with  judgment  and  econon  y  The  issuing  of  paper  monev  l^  thi  autho- 
nt}  of  government  was  d  scontinued  and  the  pub!  c  engagement'!  were 
made  pajable  in  coin  The  latroduct  on  of  so  much  ^  Id  and  slier 
together  with  these  judic  ous  d  me  tic  regulation"  a  did  bj  the  Kink 
which  had  been  erected  the  preced  ng  year  in  Ph  ladelphia  extricated 
Cfngress  fr  m  much  of  the  r  embarrassn: ent  and  put  it  in  their  power  to 
feed  clothe   and  mo\e  their  am  y 

Al  ut  the  same  time  the  old  ccntnental  money  by  common  c  n-ient 
ceased  to  have  currency  Like  an  iged  man  expiring  by  the  decnjs  f 
nature  without  a  s  gh  or  gr  an  it  fel!  asleep  in  the  hands  of  its  last  po'^ 
Bessors  By  the  scale  of  depreciat  n  the  war  was  earned  on  file  jears 
for  httle  more  thin  a  m  Ihon  f  puu  ds  sterl  ng  and  two  hundred  n  illions 
of  I  afer  dollars  were  made  redeemabli.  l:j  five  millions  of  s  Iver  ones  In 
i  such  measures  would  prob'iUy  have  produced  popular 
I  but  n  the  United  Stites  the^  were  submitted  to  with  ul  iny 
lumills  Publ  c  faith  was  vi  hted  but  in  the  opinion  f  most  nen  pub- 
lic good  was  promoted  The  eiils  consequent  on  deprecia  ion  hid  taken 
place  and  the  reden  pt  on  of  the  Iills  of  credit  at  their  nominal  lal  e  as 
originally  promised  inalead  of  ren  edying  the  d  stresses  of  the  sufferers 
would  in  many  cases  lave  mcrensed  them,  by  subjecting  their  sm-ill 
rei  a  ns  of  property  tc  i,\  rbitant  taxal  n  The  muney  had  in  a  great 
jot  out  of  the  hands  of  the  or  ^  nal  proprietors  and  was  n  the 
1  of  others  who  had  oh  ncd  it  at  a  rate  of  value  n  t  txceel  ng 
w  flat  w  as  fi^ed  upon  t  by  the  scale  uf  dei  reciat  on 

Nothing  could  afford  a  str  nger  proof  that  the  resistance  cf  V  erica  to 
Great  Britain  was  groundei  mthe  hearts  of  the  people  than  ihe^e  e  ents 
To  receive  piper  bills  of  cred  t  issue!  w  thout  any  funds  and  to  give 
pr  perty  in  exchange  for  the  n  as  eqi.  al  to  gold  or  s  Iver  demon strited 
(he  zeal  and  enihusiaam  with  uhich  the  war  w  is  be^un  but  to  corsirt 
to  the  ext  nction  of  the  same  after  a  currencj  of  five  years,  with  ut  ihj 
ade  J  lale  provis  on  made  for  their  future  redeinpt  on  was  more  than  w  uli 
ha^e  been  borne  by  any  peoj  le  who  conceived  that  their  rulers  had  sepa 
tite  interests  or  views  from  themselves  The  demise  of  one  k  ng  and  the 
coronation  of  a  lawful  successor  !ave  often  eve  ted  greater  commotions  in 
royal  governments  than  took  phce  in  the  United  States  on  the  s  idden 
extincticn  of  their  whole  current  money  The  people  saw  the  necessity 
■which  compelled  their  rulers  tn  act  m  the  miiner  thej  hal  t  ne  and 
beug  well  conimced  that  the  go  d  of  the  country  was  the  r  object 
[uietlj  submitted  to  measures  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
scarcely  have  been  expiated  by  ihe  1  \es  and  fortunes  of  their  authors. 
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^  HILE  the  Americans  were  suffering  the  compli- 
cated calamities  which  iotroduced  the  year  1781, 
their  adversaries  were  carrying  on  the  most  exten- 
■  plan  of  operation  which  had  ever  heen 
mpted  since  the  war.  It  had  often  heen  ohject- 
lo  the  British  commanders,  that  ihey  had  not 
conducted  the  war  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
effect  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Mihtary  critics  in  par- 
ticular found  fault  with  them  for  keeping  a  large  army  idle  at  New  York, 
which  they  said,  if  properly  applied,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make 
successful  impressions,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  several  of  the  states. 
The  British  seem  to  have  calculated  the  campaign  of  1781,  with  a  view  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  comparative  merit  of  this  mode  of  conducting 
military  operations.  The  war  raged  in  that  year  not  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  British  head-quarters  at  New  York,  but  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Virginia.     The  latter  state,  from  its  pecuhar  situa- 
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tion,  and  from  the  modes  of  building,  pknting  and  living,  which  hacl  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  is  particularly  exposed,  and  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  whatever  army  is  master  of  the  Chesapeake.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  Virginia  held  in  the  confederacy, 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  making  that  state  the  object  of  particular 
attention.  To  favour  Lord  Cornwallis's  designs  in  the  southern  states, 
Major-geaeial  Leslie,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  had  been  detached 
from  New  York  to  the  Chesapeake  in  the  latter  end  of  1780 ;  but  subse- 
quent events  induced  his  lordship  to  order  him  from  Virginia  to  Charleston, 
with  the  view  of  his  more  effectually  co-operating  with  the  army  under 
his  own  immediate  command.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  Leslie, 
3  again  invaded  by  another  party  from  New  York.     This  v 
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[Jan.  30.3  In  about  a  fortnight,  they  marched  into  Portsmouth,  and  began 
to  fortify  it.  The  loss  they  sustained  from  the  feeble  opposition  of  the  dis- 
persed inhabtants  was  inc  csiderable  The  havoc  made  by  General 
Arnold  and  the  apprehension  cf  a  design  to  fix  -»  permanent  po=t  in  V  r 
ginia  induced  General  'H  oshin^ton  to  detach  the  Marqu  a  de  La  Fayette, 
with  twelve  hundred  cf  the  Amer  can  infantry  to  that  stale  and  also  to 
urge  the  French  in  Rhode  Inland  to  co-operate  w  th  him  in  attempting  to 
capture  Arnold  and  lis  p-irtj  Ihe  French  commanders  eagerly  closed 
with  the  propoaal  Sinre  they  had  landed  in  the  United  States  no  proper 
opjcrtun  ty  ot  ifralifjing  the  r  pass  on  for  mil  tarj  fimt  hid  yet  prespnted 
Itself  They  rejoiced  at  that  v.  hich  now  oflered  and  judulged  a  cheerful 
h  pe  (.f  render  ng  essential  service  If  their  all  es  by  cutting  off  the  retreat 
ofAmcldspaity  With  this  view  the  r  fleet  with  fifteen  hundred  addi 
ticnal  nren  on  board  sa  led  [March  8]  Irom  Rhode  Ishind  for  Virg  ma 
D  Estouches  who  since  the  death  of  DeTernay  on  the  preceding  Decem 
ber  had  commanded  the  French  fleet  previous  to  l>e  si  hng  of  his  wh  le 
naial  force  deapalched  the  Eveille  a  sixty  four  gun  'ihip,  and  two 
frigates,  with  orders  to  dtstroj  the  Bntish  ^hips  and  fr  galPS  n  the  Cheaa 
peake  These  took  [March  35]  or  de  trowed  ten  vessels  and  captured 
the  Romulus  of  forty  f  ur  gun^  Arbuthn  t  with  a  Brit  sh  fleet  stilcd 
[March  10]  from  Gardiner  s  B<  y  in  pursuit  f  D  Estouches  The  former 
overtock  [March  lb]  anl  engaged  the  latter  off  the  capes  of  \  irgin  a 
Tne  British  hid  the  adsantage  of  m  re  guns  than  the  French  but  the 
latter  were  much  more  stronglj  manned  than  the  former  The  contest 
between  the  fleets  thus  nearly  balanctd  ei  ded  without  the  loss  of  a  sh  p 
on  either  side  but  the  British  obtained  the  tru  ts  of  i  ct  t\  so  far  as  to 
frustrate  the  whole  scheme  of  their  adsersaries  The  fleet  f  his  most 
Chnstian  nrajesty  returned  to  Rhode  Island  without  effectint^  the  object  of 
the  expedition  Thus  was  Aincld  saved  from  imminent  dinger  cf  falhng 
into  the  hands  ol  his  exasperated  countrjmen  The  day  tefore  the 
French  fleet  returned  lo  Newjort,  a  convoy  arrived  m  the  Chesapeake 
[March  35]  from  New  "icrk  with  Major  general  Philhi  s  and  about  two 
thtusand  n  en  Ihis  distnguiahed  officer  who,  hav  ng  been  taken  ■ti 
Saratoga  had  been  lately  ei:changtd  was  appointed  lu  be  commander  ot 
the  rojal  f  rces  n  \  rginia  Ph  1bps  and  Am  Id  s  tn  made  a  junction, 
and  carried  everj  th  ng  bef  le  them  Thei  success  veU  defeated  ih  se 
bed  es  of  militia  which  cami,  in  their  waj  Ihe  wh  le  c  untr^  was  open 
to  their  excursions.  On  their  embarkation  from  Portsmouth,  a  detachment 
visited  Yorktown,  but  the  main  body  proceeded  to  Williamsburgh.  On 
the  33d  of  April  they  reached  Chlckapowing.  A  party  proceeded  up 
that  river  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  destroyed  much  property.  On  the 
34th  they  landed  at  City-point,  and  soon  after  they  marched  for  Peters- 
burgh.     About  ine  mile  from  the  town  they  were  opposed  by  a  smud  force 
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conunniided  by  Baron  Sieuben ;  but  this,  after  making  a  gallant  n 
was  compelled  to  retreat. 

["April  27.]  At  Petersburgh  they  destroyed  four  thousand  hogshead, 
of  tobacco,  a  ship,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels.  Within  three  days  one 
party  marched  to  Chesterfield  court-house,  and  burned  a  range  of  barracks, 
and  three  hundred  barrels  of  fiour.  On  the  same  day,  another  parly  under 
the  command  of  General  Arnold  marched  to  Osborne's.  About  four  milea 
above  thai  place,  a  small  marine  force  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Gene- 
ral Arnold  sent  a  flag  to  treat  w  th  the  commander  of  this  fleet  but  he 
declared  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremilv  Up  n  this  ref  isal, 
Arnold  advanced  with  some  artillery  and  fired  ufon  him  with  decisive 
effect  from  the  banks  of  the  riper  Tivo  sh  ps  and  ten  small  vesseli  Ijaded 
with  tobacco,  cordage,  flour,  ifcc  were  captured  Four  ships  five  hrigin 
tines  and  a  number  of  small  vessels  were  burnt  or  sunk  The  quirt  ty 
of  tobacco  taken  or  destroyed  in  this  fleet  exceeded  ino  thousand  h  ff" 
heads,  and  the  whole  was  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  n  the 
side  of  the  British.  [April  30]  The  ro\il  forces  then  marched  up  the 
fork  till  they  arrived  at  Manchester  There  they  destroyed  onf  thousand 
two  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  returninir  thence  thej  made  great  hai  oc 
at  Warmic.  They  destroyed  the  ships  on  the  stocks,  and  in  the  nvcr,  and 
a  large  range  of  rope-walks.  A  magazine  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
with  a  number  of  warehouses,  and  of  lanhouses,  all  filled  with  their  re- 
spective commodities,  were  also  consumed  in  one  general  conflagration. 
On  the  9lh  of  May  they  returned  to  Petersburgh,  having,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  three  weeks,  destroyed  properly  to  an  immense  amount. 
With  this  expedition.  Major-general  Phillips  terminated  a  life,  which  in  all 
his  previous  operations  had  been  full  of  glory.  At  early  periods  of  his 
military  career,  on  different  occasions  of  a  preceding  war,  he  had  gained 
the  full  approbation  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  under  whom  he  had  served  in 
Germany.  As  an  officer  he  was  universally  admired.  Though  much  of 
the  devastations  committed  by  the  troops  under  his  command  may  be  vin- 
dicated on  the  principles  of  those  who  hold  that  the  rights  and  laws  of 
war,  are  of  equal  obligation  with  the  rights  and  laws  of  humanity,  yet 
the  friends  of  his  fame  have  reason  to  regret  thai  he  did  not  die  three 
weeks  sooner. 


CAMPAIGN  or  1781— OPERATIONS  IN  THE  TWO  CAEO- 
LINAS  AND  GEORGIA. 


jfiHE  successes  which  wilh  a  few  checks,  followed  the 
Bnliah  arm«  since  the^  had  reduced  Savannah  and 
(.harlestm,  encouraged  them  to  pursue  their  object 
b\  idvancing  from  si"uth  to  nirth.  A  vigorous  inva- 
Q  of  North  Carol  na  was  therefore  projected,  for 
i  husmess  of  the  winter  which  followed  General 
Gates  s  defeat  The  Americana  were  sensible  of  the 
■(.essity  of  reinforcing-  tnd  supporting  their  southern 
e  dest  tule  of  the  means  of  doing  it  Tlieir  northern  army 
lit  of  being  ferther  weikened  nor  was  there  time  to  march 
over  the  intc  r^  emnq;  distance  of  se^  en  hundred  miles  but  if  men  could  have 
been  procured  and  time  allowed  for  marching  ihem  to  South  Carolina,  money 
for  defraying  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  their  transportation  could  not  be 
commanded,  either  m  the  latter  end  of  1780,  or  the  first  months  of  1781. 
Though  Congress  was  unable  to  forward  either  men  or  money,  for  the 
relief  of  the  southern  states,  they  did  whit  was  equivalent  They  sent 
them  a  general,  whose  head  was  a  council,  and  whose  mihiary  talents 
were  equal  to  a  reinforcement.  The  nominalinn  of  an  officer  for  this  im- 
portant trust  was  left  to  General 'Wi'.hinglon  He  mentioned  General 
Greene,  adding  for  reason,  "that  he  wa-  an  officer  m  whose  abihties  and 
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integrity,  from  a  long  and  intimate  experience,  he  had  the  most  entire  con- 
fidence," 

The  army,  after  its  defeat  and  dispersion  on  the  16tb  of  August,  1780, 
rendezvoused  at  Hillsborough.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  they  ad- 
vanced to  Charlotte  town.  At  this  place  General  Gates  transferred  the 
command  to  General  Greene.  The  manly  resignation  of  the  one  was 
equalled  by  the  dehcate  disinterestedness  of  the  other.  Expressions  of 
civility,  and  acts  of  friendship  and  attention  were  reciprocally  exchanged. 
Greene,  upon  all  occasions,  was  the  vindicator  of  Gates's  reputation.  In 
hia  letters  and  conversation,  he  uniformly  maintained  that  his  predecessor 
had  failed  in  m:  part  of  his  mihtary  duty,  and  that  he  had  deserved  suc- 
cess, though  he  could  not  command  it.  Within  a  few  hours  after  Greene 
took  charge  of  the  army,  a  report  was  made  of  a  gallant  enterprise  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington.  Being  out  on  a  foraging  excursion,  he 
had  penetrated  within  thirteen  miles  of  Camden,  to  Clermont,  the  seat  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Rigely,  of  the  British  militia.  This  was  fortified  by  a 
block-boose,  and  encompassed  by  an  abattis,  and  was  defended  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  and 
planted  the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree,  so  as  to  resemble  a  field-piece.  The 
lucky  moment  was  seized,  and  a  peremptory  demand  of  an  immediate  sur- 
render was  made,  when  the  garrison  was  impressed  with  the  expectation 
of  an  immediate  cannonade  in  case  of  their  refusal.  The  whole  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  without  a  shot  on  either  side.  This  fortunate  incident, 
through  the  superstition  to  which  most  men  are  more  or  less  subject, 
was  viewed  by  the  army  as  a  presage  of  success  under  their  new  com- 
mander. 

When  General  Greene  took  the  command,  he  found  the  troops  had  made 
a  practice  of  going  home  without  permission,  staying  several  days  or 
weeks,  and  then  returning  to  camp.  Determined  to  enforce  strict  disci- 
pline, he  gave  out  that  he  would  make  an  example  of  the  first  deserter  of 
the  kind  he  caught.  One  such  being  soon  taken,  was  accordingly  shot,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  drawn  up  to  be  spectators  of  the  punishment.  This 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  practice. 

The  whole  southern  army  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  two  thousand 
men,  more  than  half  of  which  were  militia.  The  regulars  had  been  for 
a  long  time  without  pay,  and  were  very  deficient  in  clothing.  All  sources 
of  supply  from  Charleston  were  in  possession  of  the  British,  and  no  im 
ported  article  could  be  obtained  from  a  distance  less  than  two  hundred 
miles.  The  procuring  of  provisions  for  this  small  force  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  The  paper  currency  was  depreciated  so  far  as  to  be  wholly 
unequal  to  the  purchase  of  even  such  supplies  as  the  country  affrrded. 
Hard  monny  had  not  a  physical  existence  in  any  hands  accessible  to  the 
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Americans.  The  only  resource  left  for  supplying  the  army  was  by  the 
arbitrary  mode  of  impress.  To  seize  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  their  kind  affections,  was  a  difficult  busi- 
ness and  of  delicate  execution,  but  of  the  utmost  moment,  as  it  furnished 
the  army  with  provisions  without  impairing  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  co-operate  with  it  in  recovering  tlie  country.  This  grand  object 
called  for  tile  united  efforts  of  both.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  was  almost  equally  dangerous  for  the  American  army  to  go  for- 
ward or  stand  still.  In  the  first  case  every  thing  was  hazarded ;  in  the 
last  the  confidence  of  the  people  would  he  lost,  and  with  it  all  prospect  of 
being  supported  by  them.  The  impatience  of  the  suffering  exilos  and 
others,  led  them  to  urge  the  adoption  of  rash  measures.  The  mode  of 
opposition  they  preferred  was  the  least  likely  to  effect  their  ultimate  w  jshes. 
The  nature  of  the  country,  thinly  inhabited,  abounding  with  swamps,  and 
covered  with  woods — the  mconsiderable  force  of  the  Amencan  army,  the 
number  of  the  disaffected,  and  the  want  of  magazines,  weighed  with 
General  Greene  to  prefer  a  partisan  «  ar  By  close  application  to  his  new 
profession,  he  had  acquired  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
maxims  for  conducting  wars  in  Europe,  but  considered  them  as  nften  inap- 
plicable to  America  When  they  were  adapted  to  his  circumstances  he 
used  them,  but  oftener  deviated  from  them,  and  followed  his  own  practical 
judgment,  founded  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  real  situation. 

ITH  an  inconsiderable  army,  miserably  provided, 
i  General  Greene  took  the  field  against  a  superior 
British  regular  force,  which  had  marched  in  triumph 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  seacoast,  and  was 
flushed  with  successive  victories  through  a  whole 
campaign.  Soon  after  he  took  the  command,  he 
divided  his  force,  sending  Genera!  Morgan,  with  a 
respectable  detachment,  to  the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  and 
about  the  same  time  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hicks's  creek,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pedee,  opposite  Cheraw  Hill. 

After  the  general  submission  of  the  mihtia  in  the  year  1780,  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  highly  favourable  to  the  interest  of  America.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  British  army,  instead  of  increasing  the  real  friends  to  royal 
government,  diminished  their  number,  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  The  British  held  a  post  in  Ninety-six  for  thirteen  months, 
during  which  time  the  country  was  filled  with  rapine,  violence,  and  mur- 
der. Applications  were  daily  made  for  redress,  yet  in  that  whole  period, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  wherein  punishment  was  inflicted,  either 
on  the  soldiery  or  the  Tories,  The  people  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
security  for  their  hves,  liberties,  or  property,  under  the  military  government 
of  British  officers,  careless  of  their  civil  rights.     The  peaceable  citizens 
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were  reduced  to  that  uncommon  distress,  in  which  they  had  more  lo  feat 
from  oppression  than  resistance.  They  therefore  most  ardently  wished  for 
an  American  force.  Under  these  favourahle  circumstances  General  Greene 
detached  General  Morgan  to  take  a  position  in  that  district.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  force,  a  sincere  attachment  lo  the  cause  of  independence,  and 
the  impohtic  conduct  of  the  British,  induced  several  persons  to  resume 
their  arms,  anij  to  act  in  concert  with  the  continental  troops. 

When  (his  irruption  was  made  into  the  district  of  Ninety-sii,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  far  advanced  in  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  North  Caro- 
lina. To  leave  General  Morgan  in  his  rear,  was  contrary  to  military  policy. 
In  order,  therefore,  lo  drive  him  from  this  station,  and  to  deter  the  inhabit- 
ants from  joining  him,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  about  eleven  hundred  men, and  "push  him  lo  the  utmost."  He  had 
two  field-pieces,  and  a  superiority  of  infantry  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
four,  and  of  cavalry  in  the  proportion  of  three  lo  one.  Besides  this  inequality 
of  force,  two-thirds  of  the  Ircops  underGeneral  Morgan  were  militia.  [Jan. 
17,  178L3  With  these  fair  prospects  of  success,  Tarleion  engaged  Morgan 
at  the  Cowp ens,  with  the  expectation  of  driving  him  out  of  South  Carolina. 
The  latter  drew  up  his  men  in  two  lines.  Thewhole  of  the  southern  militia, 
with  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  North  Carolina,  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Pickens.  These  formed  the  first  line,  and  were  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to  form  on  the  right  of  the 
second,  when  forced  to  retire.  The  second  line  consisted  of  the  hght  infan- 
try, and  a  corps  of  Virginia  militia  riflemen.  Lieu  tenant- colonel  Washing- 
ton, with  bis  cavalry  and  about  forty-five  militia  men,  mounted  and  equipped 
with  swords,  were  drawn  np  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The 
open  wood  in  which  they  were  formed,  was  neither  secured  in  front,  flank, 
or  rear.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  the  light  legion  infantry  and  fusileers, 
though  worn  down  with  extreme  iatigue,  were  ordered  to  form  in  hne. 
Before  this  order  was  esecuted,  the  line,  though  far  from  being  complete, 
was  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself.  They  advanced  with  a  shout 
and  poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  Colonel  Pickens  directed 
the  men  under  his  command  to  restrain  their  fire,  till  the  British  were 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards.  This  order,  though  executed  with  great  firm- 
ness, was  not  suflicient  to  repel  their  advancing  foes.  The  militia  fell 
back.  The  British  advanced  and  engaged  the  second  hne,  which  after  an 
obstinate  conflict  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  In  this  crisis. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  made  a  successful  charge  on  Captain  Ogil- 
vie,  who  with  about  forty  dragoons  was  cutting  down  the  militia,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  railied  the  continental  troops  and  charged  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. The  example  was  instantly  followed  by  the  militia.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  British  occasioned  by  these 
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unexpected  charges.     Their  advance  fell  hi 
nicated  a  panic  to  the  whole.     Two  hundr 
not  been  engaged  fied  with  precipitation, 
seized  by  the  Americans,  and  the  greatest  ■ 


k  on  their  rear,  and  commu- 
l  and  fifty  horse  which  had 
rhe  pieces  of  artillery  were 
fusion  took  place 


infantry.  While  they  n  ere  'n  tfs  state  of  disorder  Lieutenant  colonel 
Howard  called  to  them,  to  lay  dow  n  their  irms  and  promised  them  good 
quarter.  Some  hundreds  accepted  the  ofler  and  surrendered  The  first 
battalion  of  the  aeventy-fir-st,  and  two  British  hght  nfintr\  companies  laid 
down  their  arms  to  the  A  nerican  miht  a  A  parly  which  had  been  lelt 
some  distance  in  the  rear  to  guard  the  baega,e  was  the  only  body  of  in 
fantry  that  escaped.  The  fficer  jf  that  detachment  n  hearing  f  Tarle 
ton's  defeat,  destroyed  a  gre'tt  part  of  the  baggage  and  retreated  lo  Lord 
Cornwallis.     Upwards     f  three    hundred     f  the   British  were   kilted  or 

u  d  d  d  ab  he  hund  ed  pr  s  ners  were  taken  Eight  hundred 
k  ii  Id  p       s    h    y  five   bagoasre  wagon';    and  one  hundred 

d  n  h  rs       f  11    n       he  hands  of  the  c  nquer  ra      Ihe  Am er  cans 

h  d  onlj        1      m  n  k  II  d  a  d  sixty  wounded 

O  n  ral  M  gan  g  d  nluct  on  th  s  memcrable  daj  was  honoured 
by  C  ng  ss  I  a  g  Id  n  dal  They  also  presented  nedals  of  silver  to 
Lieutenant-colonels  Washington  and  Howard  a  sword  to  Udonel  Pickens, 
a  brevet-majority  to  Edwird  &  les  the  general  s  aid  de  camp  and  a  cap 


Iwncy 


J  Baron  Glassbeck      L  e 


It  colonel  TarW  n,  hitherto  triumph 
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ant  in  a  variety  of  skirmishes,  on  this  occasion  lost  his  laurels,  thongh 
he  was  supported  by  the  seventh  regiinent,  one  battalion  of  the  seventy- 
first,  and  two  companies  of  hght  infantry;  and  his  repulse  did  more 
esseniial  injury  to  the  British  interest  than  was  equivalent  to  all  the  pre- 
ceding advantages  he  had  gained.  It  was  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of 
causes  which  finally  drew  down  ruin,  both  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
on  the  royal  interest.  That  impetuosity  of  Tarleton  which  had  acquired 
him  great  reputation,  when  on  former  occasions  he  had  surprised  an  incau- 
tious enemy,  or  attacked  a  panic-struck  militia,  was  at  this  lime  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ruin.  Impatient  of  delay,  he  engaged  with  fatigued  troops, 
and  led  them  on  to  action,  before  they  were  properly  formed,  and  before 
•he  reserve  had  taken  its  ground.  He  was  also  guilty  of  a  great  over- 
sight in  not  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  support  and  improve  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  when  the  Americans  retreated. 

Lord  Comwallis,  though  preparing  to  extend  his  conquests  northwardly, 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  security  of  South  Carolina.  Besides  the  force 
at  Charleston,  he  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  '.he  command  of 
Lord  Rawdon.  These  were  principally  stationed  at  Camden,  from  which 
central  situation  they  might  easily  be  drawn  forth  to  defend  the  frontiers 
or  to  suppress  insurrections.  To  facilitate  the  intended  operations  againat 
North  Carolina  Major  Craig,  with  a  detachment  of  about  three  hundred 
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men  from  Charle  d  II  ir  f  k  p  f  'W  1 

minffton.     While    h  g  1..  n       1      y        I'fttl 

meiiced  with  ihef  PP  hfdfBhg  m 

The  arrival  of  Ge     ral  L    I  Li     I  h  h     1  d      V 

ginia,  gave  Earl  G  11  dddp  V        '^         bldh 

attempt  the  redu  f  N     h  O      1        vi'  1        f  ffl  b 

down  all  probable     pp  AldwbfhmV  11 

South  Caiolina,  in  h  w  d      d  pi      ly      bd     d      H 

lordship  had  much      hp        dll        f  Hd  fl  dh 

with,  the  expectat   ohh  yCd  Idp         bid 

of  his  glory ,  and    ha     1  f   h       j  p       h    g     amp  Id 

immortah^e  his  n  1  q  !  f   h  h 

Whilst  Lord  Cor       11  d  1  h        pi  p     p         h 

ceived  intelhgenc  1  1  h        n     p       d    h     T    1  h 

favourite  officer,         1         h     pi      d    h     g  fid  d     f 

driving   Morgan  f     h  mpl      ly   d  f        d    by   h  m 

This  surprised  ad  fidbdd  d  hldhpH 

hoped,  by  vigorou  b  p  f      h    i       d 

trous  event,  atide  hhhdl  Whhp 

of  retaking  the  pnsuners  captured  at  the  Cowpens,  and  to  obliteriile  the 
impression  made  by  the  issue  of  the  late  action  at  that  place,  his  lordship 
instantly  determined  on  the  pursuit  of  General  Morgan,  who  had  moved 
off  towards  Virginia  with  his  prisoners.  The  movements  of  the  royal 
army,  in  consequence  of  this  determination,  induced  General  Greene 
immediately  to  retreat  from  Hick's  Creek,  lest  the  British,  by  crossing  the 
upper  sources  of  tbe  Pedee,  should  get  between  him  and  the  detachment, 
which  was  encumbered  with  the  prisoners.  In  this  critical  situation.  Gene- 
ral Greene  left  the  main  army  under  the  command  of  General  Huger,  and 
rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  country,  to  join  the  detachment 
under  General  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
direct  the  motions  of  both  divisions  of  his  array,  so  as  to  form  a  speedy 
junction  between  them.  Immediately  after  the  action,  on  the  Hth  of 
January,  Morgan  sent  on  his  prisoners  under  a  proper  guard,  and  having 
made  every  arrangement  in  his  power  for  their  security,  retreated  with 
expedition.  Nevertheless,  the  British  gained  ground  upon  him.  Morgap. 
intended  to  cross  the  mountains  with  his  detachment  and  prisoners,  thai 
he  might  more  effectually  secure  the  latter:  but  General  Greene,  on  his 
arrival,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  Charlotte ville,  and  directed  the  troops  to 
Guilford  Court-house,  to  which  place  he  had  also  ordered  General  Huger 
to  proceed  with  the  main  army. 

In  this  retreat,  the  Americans  underwent  hardships  almost  incredible 
Many  of  them  performed  this  march  without  shoes,  over  frozen  ground 
which  so  gashed  their  nak^-d  feet,  that  the  blood  marked  every  step  of  their 
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progress  Thtj  were  snmetiines  without  meal,  often  witt  out  Sour,  an 
alwa\s  without  spirituous  liquors  Their  march  W  them  through  a  barren 
country  which  scarcelj  afforded  nece^^arles  for  a  tew  straggling  innaoil 
ants  In  thi^  severe  season  alao,  with  very  1  tile  clothing,  they  were  daily 
redui-ed  to  the  neeessitj  of  fording  deep  creeks  and  of  remain  ng  wet 
wiihcut  any  chaage  of  clothe=,  till  the  heat  of  their  bodies  and  occasionil 
fires  in  the  woods  dried  their  (altered  lags  To  all  these  difficulties  they 
submitted  without  the  loss  of  a  sinjrle  sentinel  bj  desertion  Lord  Com- 
wralhs  reduced  the  quantit>  of  his  fwn  bagijage,  and  the  example  w  is  fr  1- 
lowLd  by  the  officers  under  his  c  mmand  Every  thmg  that  was  not 
necessaiy  in  action,  or  to  thi  existence  o(  the  troops,  was  destroyed  No 
wagons  were  resen  ed  except  those  loided  with  hospital  stores,  salt  and 
ammunition,  and  four  empt\  ones  lor  the  use  of  the  sick  The  royal 
ariiiy,  encouraged  bj  the^  evample  of  h  s  1  rdship,  submitted  to  every 
hardship  with  cheerfulness  The;  behild,  without  murmuring,  their  most 
1  hquo's  stased,  when  they 
s  which  precluded 


ish  h^d  uri,ed  the  pursuit  with  so  much  ripid- 
t  they  reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evening 

;  d^y  on  which  their  fleeing  adversaries 
it      Before  the  next  morning  a  heavy 

made  that  river  impassable.  The  Ame- 
i  confident  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  consi- 
red  this  event  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  in 
their  favour.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  nsing  of  the  rner  had  taken  place 
a  few  hours  earlier.  General  Morgan  with  his  whole  detachment  and  five 
hundred  prisoners  would  have  scarcely  had  any  chance  of  escape.  When 
the  fresh  had  subsided  so  far  as  to  leave  the  river  fordable,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  king's  troops  received  orders  to  he  in  readiness  to  march  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  [February  1.]  Feints  had  been  made  of  passing 
at  several  different  fords,  but  the  real  attempt  ivas  made  at  a  ford  near 
McCowan's,  the  north  banks  of  which  were  defended  by  a  small  guard  of 
militia  commanded  by  General  Davidson.  The  British  marched  through 
the  river  upwards  of  five  hundred  yards  wide  and  about  three  feet  deep, 
sustaining  a  constant  fire  from  the  militia  on  the  opposite  bank,  without 
returning  it  till  ihey  had  made  good  their  passage.  The  light  infantry 
and  grenadier  companies,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  land,  dispersed  the 
Americans ;  General  Davidson,  the  brave  leader  of  the  latter,  was  killed 
at  the  first  onset.  The  militia  throughout  the  neighbourir/g  settlements 
were  dispirited,  and  but  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  take  or  keep 
-lie  field.  A  small  party  which  collected  about  ten  miles  from  the  ford 
was  attacked,  and  dispersed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton.     All  the  fordt 
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were  abandoned,  and  the  wholis  royal  army  crnssed  over  without  any  farther 
opposition.  The  passage  of  the  Catawba  being  effected,  the  Americans 
continued  to  flee  and  the  British  to  pursue.  The  former  by  expeditious 
movements  crossed  the  Yadkin,  partly  in  fiats,  and  partly  by  fording,  on 
ihe  second  and  third  days  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north 
side.  Though  the  British  were  close  in  their  rear,  yet  the  want  of  boats 
and  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river  from  preceding  rains  made  their  crossing  im- 
pois'ble  This  second  hair-breadth  escape  was  considered  by  the  Americana 
as  a  farther  evidence  that  their  cau'^e  was  favoured  by  Heaven.  That 
they  m  two  succesiive  instances  shculd  effect  their  passage,  while  their 
purauera,  only  a  few  miies  in  their  rear,  could  not  follow,  impressed 
the  religious  people  of  that  settlement  with  such  sentiments  of  devotion, 
as  idded  fresh  vigour  ti  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  American  independ- 

The  British  having  failed  in  their  first  scheme  of  passing  the  Yadkin, 
were  obhged  to  cross  at  the  upper  fords;  but  before  this  was  completed, 
the  t\v3  divisions  of  the  American  army  made  a  junction  at  Guildford 
courthouse  [Feb  7]  Thiugh  this  had  taken  place,  their  combined 
numbers  wire  sd  much  infeuor  to  the  British,  that  General  Greene  could 
not  with  any  propriety  risk  an  action.  He  therefore  called  a  council  of 
officers,  who  unanimously  concurred  in  opinion  that  he  ought  to  retire  over 
the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he  was  reinforced.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  knowing  the  inferiority  of  the  American  fore  q  '  d  h  p  by 
getting  between  General  Greene  and  Virginia,  to  cu     ff  1  an 

cept  his  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  obhge  him  figh  d  m  ny 
disadvantages.     With  this  view,  his  lordship   kep     h       pp  n   y 

where  only  the  rivers  are  fordable — supposing  that  1      ad       a         f    m 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  flats,  could  not  mak      ood   h       pa        e 
in  the  deep  water  below,  or  in  case  of  their  attempt    g       h       xp       d 
overtake  and  force  them  to  action  before  they  could  In   h  p 

tation  he  was  deceived.      General  Greene,  by  good  n    n  n      !  d  d 

his  lordship.     The  British  urged  their  pursuit  with  h      p  d  y    ha 

the  American  light  troops  were,  on  the  14th,  compell  d  «pw    d 

of  forty  miles.     By  the  most  indefatigable  exertion    C       ral  C  h  d 

that  day  transported  his  army,  artillery  and  baggage,  over  the  river  Dan 
into  Virginia.  So  rapid  was  the  pursuit,  and  so  narrow  the  escape,  that 
the  van  of  the  pursuing  British  just  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans 
had  crossed.  The  hardships  and  difficulties  which  the  royal  army  had 
undergone  in  this  march,  were  exceeded  by  the  mortification  that  ail  their 
toils  and  exertions  were  to  no  purpose.  They  conceived  it  next  to  impos- 
sible that  General  Greene  could  escape,  without  receiving  a  decisive  blow. 
They  therefore  cheerfully  submitted  to  difficulties,  of  which  they  who 
res.'le  in  cultivated  countries  can  form  no  adequate  ideas.     After  sur- 
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mounting  incredible  hardsliips,  when  they  fancied  themselves  within  gra?; 
of  their  object,  they  discovered  that  all  their  hopes  were  blasted. 

The  continental  army  having  been  driven  out  of  North  Carolina,  Earl 
Comwallis  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  assembling  the  loyalists. 
With  this  Tiew  he  left  the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hillsborough.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  erected  the  king's  standard,  and  published  a  proclama- 
tion, inviting  all  loyal  subjects  to  repair  to  it  with  their  arms  and  ten  days' 
provision,  and  assuring  them  of  his  readiness  to  concur  with  them  in  effec- 
tual measures  for  suppressing  the  remains  of  rebellion,  and  for  the  re- 
establishmenl  of  good  order  and  constitutional  government.  Soon  after  the 
king's  standard  was  erected  at  Hillsborough,  some  hundreds  of  the  inha- 
bitants rode  into  the  British  camp.  They  seeniid  to  be  very  desirous  of 
peace,  but  averse  to  any  co-operation  for  procuring  it.  They  acknowledged 
the  continentals  were  chased  out  of  the  province,  but  expressed  their  ap- 
prehensions that  they  would  soon  return,  and  on  tile  whole  declined  to 
lake  any  decided  part  in  a  cause  which  yet  appeared  dangerous.  Not- 
withstanding the  indifTerence  or  timidity  of  the  lojaiists  near  Hillsborough, 
Lord  Com n  attis  hoped  for  substantial  aid  from  the  inhabitants  between 
Haw  and  Deep  river.  He  therefore  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlelon 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  give  countenance  to  the  friends  of  royal 
government  in  thai  diatncl.  Greene  being  intormed  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  joined  his  lordship,  and  that  they  were  repairing  in  greal 
numbers  to  make  iheir  submisaion,  was  apprehensive  that  unless  some 
spirited  measures  were  immediately  taken,  the  whole  country  would  be 
lost  to  the  Americans.  He  therefore  concluded,  at  eiery  hazard,  to  recross 
the  Din.  Thih  was  done  by  the  light  iroops,  and  these  on  the  next  day 
were  followed  by  the  mam  body,  accompanied  m  ith  a  brigade  of  Virginia 
militia.  rFeb.  21  ]  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Americans  to 
North  Carolina,  some  of  their  light  troopt,,  commanded  by  General  Pickens 
and  Lieutenant-colon e!  Lee,  were  detached  in  pursuit  of  Taileton,  who 
had  been  sent  to  encourage  the  insurrection  of  the  loyalists.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  these  Tories,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pyle,  when  on  their 
way  to  join  the  British,  fell  in  with  this  hght  American  party,  and  mistook 
them  for  the  royal  detachment  sent  for  their  support.  The  Americana 
attacked  them,  labouring  under  this  mistake,  to  great  advantage,  and  cut 
them  down  as  they  were  crying  out  "God  save  the  King,"  and  making 
protestations  of  their  loyalty.  Natives  of  the  British  colonies  who  were 
of  this  character,  more  rarely  found  mercy  than  European  soldiers.  They 
were  considered  by  the  Whig  Americans  as  being  cowards,  who  not  only 
wanted  spirit  to. defend  their  constitutional  rights,  but  who  unnaturalJy  co- 
operated with  strangers  in  fixing  the  chains  of  foreign  domination  on  them- 
selves and  countrymen.  Many  of  them  on  this  occasion  suffered  (he  ex- 
tien)ity  of  military  vengeance.     Tarleton  was  refreshing  his  legion,  about 
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a  mile  from  this  scene  of  daughter.  Upon  hearing  the  alarm,  he  re-crossed 
the  Haw  and  returned  to  Hillsborough.  On  his  retreat  he  cut  down  seve- 
ral of  the  royalists,  as  they  were  advancing  to  join  the  British  army,  mis- 
taking them  for  the  rebel  militia  of  the  country  These  events,  together 
with  the  return'of  the  American  army,  overset  all  the  schemes  of  Lord 
Comwallis.  The  tide  of  public  sentiment  was  no  longer  in  his  favour. 
The  recruiting  service  in  behalf  of  the  royal  army  was  entirely  stopped. 
The  absence  of  the  American  army,  for  one  (nrtnight  longer,  might  have 
turned  the  scale.  The  advocates  for  royal  government  being  discouriged 
by  these  adverse  accidents,  and  being  also  generally  deficient  in  that  ardent 
zeal  h  ch  character" zed  the  patrols  could  not  be  nduced  o  act  '  h 
CO  fid  nee  They  wee  so  d  spersed  over  a  lar^e  ex  ent  of  a  h  nlj  set 
lied  c  n  y  that  t  a  d  fFcu]  to  Irng  them  to  un  e  n  any  conmon 
plan  Tl  py  had  n  s  per  n  end  ng  Cong  ess  to  g  e  s}ste  or  c  ncert  to 
the  che  es  "W  h  le  each  1 1  le  d  str  cl  j  ursued  aepar<ite  measures  all 
were  II  I  s  bm  to  he  A  enca  go  emn  en  s  Nu  nbers  of  them 
ilo  e  e  on  1  e  r  aj  to  jo  n  Lord  Corn  vtll  s  strucl  w  h  terror  at  the 
unei^ec  d  e  urn  of  the  Amer  can  arr  y  and  w  th  tl  e  unhap}  y  fate  of 
the  r  brelhre  ent  hon  e  to  va  t  eve  s  The  r  pol  y  as  of  hat  n  d 
knd  whcl  d  spoaed  them  to  be  more  attent  ve  o  p  rsonal  safety  ha  to 
the  success  of  e 

_       HOUGH  General  Greene  lad  recrossed  h     plar 


bu  keep  al  e  the  co  rage  of  h  s  par  y — o 
depress  thai  of  tl  e  loyal  sts  and  to  hara  s  the 
foragers  and  de  ach  en  s  of  ihe  Br  t  sh  t  II 
re  nforcemenls  should  a  r  ve  W  h  le  Ore  e 
was  unequal  eve  to  defens  ve  op e rat  on s  he 
laj  sev  n  days  v  th  te  n  les  of  C  r  iw  all  a  s 
camp  but  took  a  new  pos  t  on  every  n  ghl  and 
kef  t  a  pr  fo  nd  secret  where  he  next  was  to 
be  B\  s  ch  ftequc  t  mo  eme  Is  Lord  Co  n 
ell  gence  of  h  s  s  uat  on  n  t  e  to  profit  by  t 
la  ner  to  tvo  d  in  act  n  for  th  ee  weeks  dur  n^ 
bl  ged  to  ask  bread  fr  m  he  conn  n  sold  ers 
B\  the  end  f  tl  it  per  od  t  v  o  bngades  of  1 
i  fron  V  rg  n  a  t  ge  her  v  h  four  hua 
months  jo  ed  h  s  arn  y  and  gave  h  m 
herefore  d  ter  n  ed  no  lo  ger  to  avo  d 
agen  ent  Lord  Cor  wall  s  hav  ng  long  sought  for  ih  s  no  longer 
.0  k  place  on  e  ther  s  de  The  A  er  can  arm}  cons  sted  of  about 
u  and  f  ur  hundred  men  of  h  ch  m  re  than  or  e  half  were  n  1 1  a 
>       h    f  abo  t  I    o  tho    a  d  f        hand  ed    th  eflj    troops  ^ruivn 
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veteran  jn  victories,     T!.e  f  w      dra  p  1         ]  The 

front  composed  of  North  Ca    I        ml  h  d    f  \    g  J 

the  third  and  last  of  continen    I        p  mddbyGralHg         U 

Colonel  WilJianis.     After  abk  dnf  hBhd  d 

in  three  columns.     The  Ha  hghhgd  h 

and  Lieutenant-colonel  Web  bgd  \     I  d  kdh 

front  line.     This  gave  way     h       h        d      aa  h    d  f 

a  hundred  and  forty  vards  and  was  occasiuned  by  the  misconduct  ot  a 
colonel  who,  on  the  advance  of  the  enemy  called  out  to  an  officer  at  soik 
distance  that  he  wculd  be  surrounded  The  alarm  was  suffic  ent 
without  inquinng  jntj  the  probibil  ly  of  whit  had  been  mjudic  ously  sug 
gestfd  the  militia  precipitately  qu  tied  the  field  as  one  good  officer 
nay  s  metimes  mend  the  face  of  affa  rs  so  the  iniscjnduct  of  a  bad  one 
may  injure  a  wh  le  arm}  Uniri  ned  men  when  on  the  field  are  simi 
lar  to  each  other  The  d  ffer  nee  f  their  conduct  depend"  much  n 
inc  dental  Circumstance'!  and  on  none  more  than  the  manner  tf  their 
being  led  on  and  the  quality  of  the  officers  by  whom  they  are  com. 
manded 

The  \  irnin  a  mil  tia  stood  iheir  ground  and  kept  up  their  fire  till  they 
were  ordered  to  retreat  General  Stevens  their  commander  had  [.osted 
f  rtj  riflemen  at  equal  distances,  tw  enty  paces  in  the  rear  of  h  s  brigade 
with  orders  tosh  t  every  man  who  should  leave  his  i-ost  That  brave 
officer  thtugh  woundtd  through  the  thi^h  d  d  not  quit  the  field  Ihe 
Cunt  nental  troops  were  last  en^aijed  an!  maintained  the  conflict  with  great 
sp  Tit  for  an  hour  and  i  h^lf  At  length  the  disnpline  tf  veteran  tmups 
gained  the  day.  They  broke  the  second  Maryland  brigade,  turned  the 
American  left  flank,  and  got  in  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  Greene's  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the 
whole  of  the  continental  troops ;  a  retreat  was  therefore  ordered.  This 
was  made  in  good  order,  and  no  farther  than  over  the  Reedy  Fork,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles.  Greene  halted  there,  and  drew  up  till  he  had 
collected  most  of  the  strag-glers,  and  then  retired  to  Speedwell's  iron 
works,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guilford.  The  Americans  lost  four  pieces 
of  artillery  and  two  ammunition  wagons.  The  victory  cost  the  British 
dear.  Their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  several  hundreds.  The 
guards  lost  Colonel  Stuart  and  three  captains,  besides  subalterns.  Colonel 
Webster,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  died  of  his  wounds,  to  the  greal 
regret  of  the  whole  royal  army.  Generals  O'Hara  and  Howard,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tatleton,  were  wounded.  About  three  hundred  of  the 
continentals,  and  one  hundred  of  the  Virginia  militia,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Among  the  former,  was  Major  Anderson,  of  the  Maryland 
]ine,  a  most  valuable  officer;  of  the  latter,  were  Generals  Huger  and  Ste 
vens      The  early  retreat  of  the  North  Carolinians  saved  them  from  much 
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Lord  Cornwallis  halted  and  refre.  bed  his  army  for  about  three  weeks  al 
Wilmington,  and  then  marched  across  the  country  to  Petersburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Before  it  was  known  that  his  lordship  had  determined  on  this 
movement,  the  bold  resolution  of  returning  to  South  Carolina  was  formed 
by  General  Greene.  This  animated  the  friends  of  Congress  in  that  quar- 
ter. Had  the  American  army  followed  his  lordship,  the  southern  states 
would  have  conceived  themselves  conquered ;  for  their  hopes  and  fears 
prevailed  just  as  the  armies  marched  north  or  south.  Though  Lord  Corn- 
wallis marched  through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  yet,  as  the  American 
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army  returned  to  South  Carolina,  the  people  considered  that  movement  of 
his  lordship  in  the  light  of  a  r'^treal. 

White  the  two  armies  were  in  North  CaroEna,  the  Whig  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina  were  animated  by  the  gallant  exertions  of  Sumler  and 
Marion.  These  distinguished  partisans,  whiJe  surrounded  with  enemies, 
kept  the  field.  Though  the  continental  army  was  driven  into  Virginia, 
they  did  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  Having  mounted  their  fol- 
lowers, tlieir  motions  were  rapid,  and  ttieir  attacks  unexpected.  With 
their  light  troops  they  intercepted  the  British  convoys  of  provisions, 
infested  their  outposts,  beat  up  their  quarters,  and  harassed  their  detach- 
ments with  such  frequent  alarms  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  always  on 
their  guard.  In  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  Sumter  was  powerfully 
supported  by  Colonels  Niel,  Lacey,  Hill,  Winn,  Bratton,  Brandon,  and 
others,  each  of  whom  held  mihtia  commissions,  and  had  many  friends. 
In  the  north-eastern  extremity,  Marion*  received,  in  like  manner,  great 
assistance  from  the  active  exertions  of  Colonels  Peter  Horry  and  Hugh 
Horry,  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Baxter,  Colonel  James  Postell,  Major  John 
Postell,  and  Major  John  James, 


•  Marion's  uharacler,  and  his  destituta  conditioi 
well-known  anecdote  of  his  offering  the  British  oi 
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ihe  Santee.  The  main  army,  in  a  few  more  days,  completed  their  march 
fiom  Deep  River  to  Camden.  The  British  had  erected  a  chain  of  posts 
from  the  capital  to  the  extreme  districts  of  the  state,  which  had  regular 
communicudoQS  with  each  other.  Lord  Cornwallis  being  gone  to  Virginia, 
ihese  became  objects  of  enterprise  to  the  Americans.  While  General 
Greene  was  marching  with  his  main  force  agaiasi  Camden,  Fort  Watson, 
which  lay  between  Camden  and  Charleston,  was  invested  by  General 
Marion  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee.  The  besiegers  speedily  erected  a 
work  which  overlooked  the  fort,  thougli  thai  was  built  on  an  Indian  mound 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  from  which  they  fired  into  it  with  such  ese- 
cution  that  the  besieged  durst  not  show  themselves.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  surren- 
dered by  capitulation. 

Camden,  before  which  the  main  American  array  was  encamped,  is  a 
tillage  situated  on  a  plain,  covered  on  the  south  and  east  sides  by  the 
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pirit  salhed  on  ihe  25th  of  April.     An  enga  e  n  n 
Victory  for  some  time  evidently  inclined  to  the  Ame     ans   lu 
'i\  the  progress  of  the  action  tlie  premature  retreat  of  two  co    patue    e     n 
tually  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  nhoie  American  armj      &      ne        h 
his  usual  firmness,  mslantU  t  ok  measures  to  prevent  L    d  Ra    d  n  f 
mprovingthe  success  h     had  oltaiied      He  retreated    v   h  s     1        d 
that  most  of  his  wounded  and  all  hs  artillery  together  w  1    a  nu    he      f 
prisoners,  were  carri  d  off      The    British   retired   to  Ca    den    and     1 
Americans  encamped  about  fiie  miles  from  their  former  i  n      Th    r 

'oss  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  Soon  after  this  action.  General 
3reene,  knowing  that  the  Br  lish  garrison  could  not  subsist  long  in  Cam- 
den without  fresh  supplies  from  Oharltston  or  the  country,  took  such  posi- 
tions as  were  most  likely  t    prevent  their  getting  any. 

Lord  Rawdon  received  a  reinforcemt  nt  of  f  ur  or  five  hundred  men  by 
the  arrival  [May  7]  of  Cobnel  Wats  n  from  Pedee.  With  this  increase 
of  strength,  he  attempted  on  the  next  day  to  compel  General  Greene  to 
another  action,  but  found  it  to  be  impract  cable.  Faihng  in  this  design, 
he  returned  to  Camden  and  burned  tl  e  jail  mills,  many  private  houses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  own  baggage  He  then  evacuated  the  post,  and 
retired  to  the  southward  of  Santee  H  s  lord-ship  discovered  as  much  pru- 
dence in  evacuating  Cimden  as  he  had  sho^n  bravery  in  its  defence. 
The  fall  of  Fort  Wat&jn  broke  the  chain  of  communication  with  Charles- 
on,  and  the  position  of  the  American  army  m  a  great  measure,  intercept- 
ed supplies  from  the  adjacent  c  untry  The  British  in  South  Carolina, 
now  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  would  have 
hazarded  (he  capital,  by  keeping  large  detachments  in  their  distant  out- 
posts. They  therefore  resolved  to  contract  their  limits  by  retiring  within 
the  Santee.  THs  measure  animated  the  friends  of  Congress  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  slate,  and  disposed  them  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
army.  While  Greene  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden,  he  hung  in 
one  day  eight  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  from  his  army.  This  had  such 
effect  afterwards,  that  there  was  no  desertion  for  three  months.  On  the 
day  after  the  evacuation  of  Camden,  [May  11,]  the  post  at  Orangeburg, 
consisting  of  seventy  British  militia  ai  d  twelve  regulars,  surrendered  to 
General  Sumter.  On  the  next  day,  [May  13,]  Fort  Motte  capitulated. 
This  was  situated  lihove  the  fork  on  the  si.iiith  side  of  the  Congaree.     The 
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British  had  built  their  worlfs  round  Mrs.  Motte's  dn-elling-house.  She, 
with  great  cheerfulness,  furnished  fhe  Americans  with  arrows  for  firing 
her  own  house.  These,  being  thrown  by  them  on  its  roof,  soon  kindled 
into  flame.  The  firing  of  the  house,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  works,  compelled  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  men,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

[May  14.]  In  two  days  more  the  British  evacuated  their  post  at  Nel- 
son's Ferry,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  their  stores.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, Fort  Granby,  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  men, 
mostly  royal  militia,  surrendered  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee.  Very  advan- 
tageous terms  were  given  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  Lord  Rawdon 
was  marching  to  their  rehef. 

Their  baggage  was  secured,  in  which  was  included  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  plunder.  The  American  militia  were  much  disgusted  at  the  terms 
allowed  the  garrison,  and  discovered  a  disposition  to  break  the  capitulation 
and  kill  the  prisoners ;  but  Greene  restrained  them,  by  declaring,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  that  he  would  instantly  put  to  death  any  one 
who  should  offer  violence  to  those  who,  by  surrendering,  were  under  li:s 
protection. 

General  Marion,  with  a  parly  of  railitiu,  marched,  about  this  ftme,  to 
Georgetown,  and  began  regular  approaches  against  the  British  post  in  that 
place.  On  the  first  night  after  his  men  had  broken  ground,  their  adver- 
laries  evacuated  their  works,  and  retreated  to  Charieston ;  shorlly  after. 
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one  Minscn,  an  inh-ilitint  of  South  C  irolma,  whr  had  jcinei  the  Bnti'ik 
appeared  in  an  armed  veiael  and  demanded  penniasi  n  to  land  his  hilb 
in  the  town  This  bemg  refused,  he  sent  a  fen  of  them  ashore,  and  set 
fire  to  It      Upwards  of  fjrtj  houses  were  speedily  reduced  to  ashes 

In  the  rapid  manner  just  related,  the  British  lost  six  posts,  and  aban 
doned  all  the  northeastern  extremities  of  South  Carolina  They  still 
retained  possession  of  Augusta  and  N  net)  Six,  in  additun  to  their  pc  ti 
near  the  leaccast  Immeliately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Granhj  L  pu 
tenant-colonel  Lee  hegan  his  inarch  for  Augusta  and  m  four  da5s  c  iii 
pleled  It 

[May  21  ]  The  British  pnst  at  Silver  Bluff  with  a  field  p  ece  and  cf  n- 
siderable  stores,  surrendered  to  a  di  tachment  f  Lee's  legion,  cr  mmanded 
by  Captain  Rudolph  Lee,  on  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  jcined  Piciens, 
who,  with  a  body  of  mihl  a,  had  for  some  tm  e  past  taken  post  in 
the  vicinity.  They  jointly  earned  on  their  appro  iches  against  F  rt  Corn- 
walhs,  at  Augusta,  in  which  Colonel  Bionn  commanded  Two  la 
teries  were  erected  wiihm  thirty  y  aid  a  of  the  i  cirapet,  which  oicibolitd 
the  fort  From  these  eminences  the  American  riflemen  shot  into  the 
inside  of  the  works  with  success  the  garrisrn  hund  themselves,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  ground,  and  obslmatelj  refused  to  capitulue  till  the 
necessity  wis  so  pressing,  that  every  man  n  h  attempted  to  fire  on  thf 
hesiegers  was  imn  ediatdy  shit  down  [Jui  e  5ih  ]  At  length,  when 
farther  resi-tance  would  base  been  madneas,  the  fort,  with  abcul  ihrie 
hundred  men,  surrendered  on  huoourabtc  terras  of  lapitulatiou  Tlii, 
Americans,  during  the  siege  had  about  fortj  men  killed  and  wounded 
After  the  suriender.  Lieutenant  coknel  Gr  eison,  cf  the  Briti&h  militii, 
was  shit  by  the  Americans  A  reward  cf  a  hundred  guineas  was  iflerel, 
but  in  ^ain,  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  perfidious  deed  Lieutenant 
colonel  Brown  would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  his  ecu 
querors  fumi->hed  him  with  m  escort  t)  the  rcval  garrison  m  Savinriih 
Individuals  whose  passicns  were  inflamed  bj  injuries,  and  exaspeiated 
with  personal  animosity,  were  eager  t>  gratifj  revenge  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war  Murders  had  produced  murders  Plundering,  assassina 
tif  ns,  and  hou=e  burnings  had  hti-ome  c  mmon  Zeal  for  the  kin  >  or  the 
Congress  were  the  ostensible  motives  of  action  ,  but  in  several  of  both 
sides,  the  love  of  plunder,  private  pique  and  a  savageness  of  d  spLsition, 
led  to  actions  which  were  disgraceful  to  human  nature  Such  was  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  vicinitj  ot  Savannah  rnbr,  and  such  the  evaspera 
tion  of  W  higs  against  Tones  and  of  Tones  against  W  higs  ,  and  so  much 
had  ihe\  suffered  from  and  inflicted  on  each  other,  that  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  precepts  of  humanity  affoided  but  a  feeble  security  for  the  ob 
a ervance  of  capitulations  on  ether  side  The  American  fHcers  exerted 
ihemsehes  to  procure  to  their  prisoners  tbit  s^fotj  which  manj  of  tho 
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inhabitants,  influenced  by  a  remombrance  of  the  sufferings  of  thamseives 
and  of  their  friends,  were  unwilling:  to  allow  them. 

While  operal  ons  were  carrv  ng  on  against  the  small  posts  Greene  pro- 
c«eded  with  his  ma  n  army  and  la  d  siee^  to  Ninctv  Six  in  which  Lieu 
tenant  colonel  Cruger  with  upwards  of  five  h  mired  men,  was  idvanta 
geously  pDsted  On  the  left  of  the  besiegers  was  a  work  erected  in  the 
f  rm  of  a  star  On  the  right  was  a  'ilrong  Hockade  fort  with  two  block 
houses  m  it  The  town  was  also  picketed  in  w  th  strong  pickets  and 
•surrounded  with  a  d  tch  and  a  bank  near  the  he  „htof  a  common  parapet 
The  besiegers  were  more  numerous  th<in  the  bts  eged  but  the  disparity 
was  not  great 

[^May25]  The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  inde fat  gable  mdustrj 
The  garr  son  defended  themselves  with  spirit  and  address  On  the  mom 
ing  after  the  siege  began  a  pa  ty  salhed  from  the  garr  son,  an!  drove  the 
advance  of  the  besiegers  from  their  works  The  next  night  two  string 
block  batteries  were  erectpd  at  the  d  stance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  Another  battery  twenty  feet  hioh  was  erected  within  two  hnn 
dred  and  twenty  jards  and  locn  after  a  fourth  one  was  erected  within  one 
hundred  j  irds  of  the  mam  fort,  and  hstly  a  rifle  batterj  was  erected 
thirty  feet  high  with  n  th  rtv  jards  of  the  ditch  from  all  of  which  the 
besiegers  fired  into  the  Brit  sh  w  rks  The  abattis  was  turned  and  a 
mine  and  two  trenches  were  so  far  extended  is  to  be  w  thin  sit  feet  of  the 
ditch  At  that  interesting  moment  intelligence  was  convej  ed  into  the 
garrison  that  Lord  Rawdon  was  near  il  hand  with  about  two  th  usand 
men  for  their  rel  ef  These  hid  arrived  n  Oharlestcn  frcm  Irelaid  alter 
the  siege  began,  and  were  marched  for  Ninety-Six,  on  the  seventh  day 
after  they  landed.  [June  18.]  In  these  circumstances,  General  Greene 
had  no  ahernatlve  but  to  raise  the  siege  or  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
place  by  assault.  The  latter  was  attempted.  Though  the  assailants  dis- 
played great  resolution,  they  failed  of  success.  On  this,  General  Greene 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Saluda.  His  loss  in  the  assault 
and  previous  conflicts  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cruger  deservedly  gained  great  reputation  by  this  successful 
defence.  He  was  particularly  indebted  to  Major  Greene,  who  had  bravely 
and  judiciously  defended  that  redoubt,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the 
greatest  exertions  had  been  made.  Truly  distressing  was  the  situation  of 
the  American  army.  When  they  were  nearly  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, they  were  compelled  to  seek  safely  by  retreating  to  its  utmost  extre- 
mity. In  this  gloomy  situation,  Greene  was  advised  to  retire,  with  his 
remaining  force,  to  Virginia.  To  suggestions  of  this  kind  he  nobly  re- 
plied, "  I  will  recover  South  Carohna,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  This  dis- 
tinguished officer,  whose  genius  was  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
mities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the  only 
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expedient  now  left  him,  that  of  avoiding  an  engagement  till  the  British 
force  should  be  divided.  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  by  rapid  marches,  was 
near  Ninety-Sis  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  pursued  the  Americans  as  far 
aa  the  Enoree  river,  but  without  overtaking  them.  Desisting  from  this 
fruitless  pursuit,  he  drew  off  a  part  of  his  force  from  Ninety-Six,  and 
fixed  a  detachment  at  the  Congaree. 

At  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  the  Polish  general,  Kosciusko,  was  present, 
serving  in  the  cause  of  American  hberty. 

General  Greene,  on  hearing  that  the  British  force  was  divided,  faced 
about  to  give  them  battle.  Lord  Rawdon,  no  less  surprised  than  alarmed 
at  this  unexpected  movement  of  his  btely  retreating  foe,  abandonad  the 
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Congaree  in  two  days  after  he  had  reaohed  it,  and  matched  to  Orangc- 
hurgh.  [July  13.]  General  Greene  in  his  turn  pursued  and  offered  him 
oattle.  His  lordship  would  not  venture  out,  and  his  adversary  was  too 
weak  to  attack  him  in  his  encampment,  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced  the  British  to  evacuate  Camden, 
weighed  with  them  ahout  this  time,  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Ninety- 
Sis.  Whiie  the  American  army  lay  near  Orang-eburgh,  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Cfuger,  having  evacuated  the  post  he  had  gallantly  defended,  was 
marching  with  the  troops  of  that  garrison,  through  the  forks  of  Edisto,  to 
join  Lord  Rawdon  at  Orangehurgh.  General  Greene  being  unable  to  pre- 
vent their  junction,  and  still  less  so  to  stand  before  their  combined  force, 
retired  to  the  high  hills  of  Saniee.  The  evacuation  of  Camden  having 
been  effected  by  striking  at  the  posts  below  it,  the  same  manceuvre  was 
now  attempted  to  induce  the  British  to  leave  Orangeburgh.  With  this 
view,  Gonerais  Sumter  and  Marion,  with  their  brigades,  and  the  legion 
cavalry,  were  detached  to  Monk's  Corner  and  Dorchester.  They  moved 
down  different  roads,  and  commenced  separate  and  successful  attacks,  on 
convoys  and  detachments  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  In  this  manner 
was  the  war  carried  on.  While  the  British  kept  their  forces  compact, 
they  could  not  cover  the  country,  and  the  American  general  had  the  pru- 
dence to  avoid  fighting.  When  they  divided  thoir  army,  their  detach- 
ments were  attacked  and  defeated.  While  they  were  in  the  upper  coun 
try,  light  parties  of  Americans  annoyed  their  small  posts  in  the  lower  set- 
tlements. The  people  soon  found  that  the  late  conquerors  were  not  able 
to  afford  them  their  promised  protection.  The  spirit  of  revolt  became 
general,  and  the  royal  iuleresl  declined  daily. 

The  British  having  evacuated  all  their  posts  to  the  northward  of  Santee 
and  Congaree,  and  to  the  westward  of  Edisto,  cocceived  themselves  able 
to  hold  all  that  fertile  country  which  is  in  a  great  measure  enclosed  by 
these  rivers.  They  therefore  once  more  resumed  their  station,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  This  induced  General  Greene  to 
concert  farther  measures  for  forcing  them  down  towards  Charleston.  He 
therefore  crossed  the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  collected  his  whole 
force  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  intending  to  act  offensively.  On  his 
approach  the  British  retired  about  forty  miles  nearer  Charleston,  and  took 
post  at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  General  Greene  advanced  with  twi  thousand 
men,  to  attack  them  in  their  encampment  at  this  place.  Hit  force  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines :  The  first  was  composed  of  militia,  and  the  second 
of  continental  troops.  As  the  Americans  advanced  they  fell  in  with  two 
parties  of  the  British,  three  or  four  miles  ahead  of  their  main  army.  These, 
being  briskly  attacked, soon  retired.  The  militia  continued  to  puime  and 
fire,  till  the  action  became  general,  and  till  they  were  obliged  to  gi'-e  way, 
Tliey  were  well  supported  by  the  continental  troops.     In  the  ho  test  ol 
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the  action,  Colonel  O.  Williams  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  with  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  continentals,  charged  with  trailed  arms.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  intrepidity  of  both  officers  and  men  on  this  occasion. 
They  rushed  on  in  good  order  through  a  heavy  cannonade  and  a  shower 
of  musketry,  with  such  unshaken  resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  be- 
fore them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  while  bravely  leading  his  men 
on  lo  that  successful  charge,  received  a  mortal  wound.  After  he  had 
fallen  he  inquired  who  gave  way,  and  being  informed  that  the  British 
were  fleeing  in  all  quarters,  replied,  "  I  die  contented,"  and  immediately 
expired.  The  British  were  vigorously  pursued,  and  upwards  of  fii-e  hun- 
dred of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  On  their  retreat  they  took  post  in  a 
strong  brick  house,  and  in  a  picketted  garden.  From  these  advantageous 
positions  they  renewed  the  action.  Four  six-pounders  were  ordered  up 
before  the  house  from  under  cover  of  which  the  British  were  firing.  The 
Americans  were  compelled  to  leave  these  pieces  and  retire,  but  they  left  a 
strong  picket  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  only  retreated  lo  the  nearest  water 
in  iheir  rear.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart, 
who  commanded  the  British  on  this  occasion,  left  seventy  of  his  wounded 
men  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  smd  moved  from  the  Eulaws  towards 
Charleston.  The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusiv  of  prisoners,  was  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  men;  that  of  the  Americans  above  five  hundred,  in 
which  number  were  sixty  officers.  Congress  honoured  General  Greene, 
for  his  good  conduct  m  this  action,  with  a  British  standard  and  a  golden 
medal.  They  also  voted  their  thanks  to  the  difierent  corps  and  their  com- 
manders. 

Soon  after  this  engagement,  the  Americans  retired  to  their  former  posi- 
tion on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  the  British  took  post  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monk's  Corner.  In  the  close  of  the  year.  General  Greene  moved  down 
into  the  lower  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the  British  abandoned 
their  outposts,  and  retired  with  their  whole  force  to  the  quarter-house  on 
Charleston  Neck.  The  defence  of  the  country  was  given  up,  and  the  con- 
querors, who  had  lately  carried  their  arms  lo  the  extremities  of  the  state, 
seldom  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  to  secure  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital.  The  crops,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  under  British  auspices,  and  with  the  expectation  of  aflTarding  them 
supplies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  administered  to  them  a 
seasonable  relief.  The  battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  closing  the 
national  w&t  in  South  CaroUna.  A  few  excursions  were  afterwards  made 
by  the  British,  and  sundry  small  enterprises  were  executed,  but  nothing 
of  more  general  consequence  than  the  loss  of  property  and  of  individual 
lives.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  in  South  Carolina.  At  its  com- 
mencement the  British  were  in  force  over  all  the  slate  ;  at  its  close  they 
aurst  not,  but  with  great  precaution,  venture  twenty  miles  from  Charleston 
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History  affords  but  few  instances  of  commanders,  who  ha\e  ach  pved  so 
much  with  equal  means,  as  was  dine  bj  Generil Greene  in  the  abort  space 
of  a  twelvemonth.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  gloomy  prospects,  but 
closed  it  with  glory.  His  unpaid  and  half  naked  nrmy  had  to  contend 
with  veteran  soldiers,  supphed  n  ith  every  thmg  that  the  wealth  of  Br  tain 
or  the  plunder  of  Carolina  cnuld  procure  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
he  compelled  superior  numbers  to  retire  from  the  extremity  of  the  state, 
and  confine  themselves  in  the  capital  and  its  \icinitv  Had  not  his  miod 
tecQ  of  the  firmest  texture,  he  would  ha\e  been  discouraged  ,  but  his  ene- 
mies found  him  as  formidable  on  the  eiening  of  a  defeat,  as  on  the  morn 
ing  after  a  victory. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  nSl-OPEEATIONS  IN  VIKGINIA-COBN- 
WALUS  CAPTURED-NEW  LONDON  DESTEOYED. 

r  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Lord 
Comwallis,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
marched  to  Wilmington  in  North  Carolina 
"W  hen  he  had  completed  that  march  vanoi  a 
if  operation  were  presented  to  his 
e  It  was  said  in  fa\ourof  his  proceed- 
ing southwardly,  that  the  countrj  between 
Will 
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ith  the  roy 
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disgraceful — that  a  junction  ^ 
aecution  of  solid  operations 
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barren  and. 
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plan  for  effeciing  and  securing  ihe  submission  of  the  more  southern  slates. 
Other  arguments,  of  apparently  equal  force,  urged  his  return  to  South  Ca 
rolina.  Previous  to  his  departure  for  Virginia,  he  had  received  inforEna 
lion  that  General  Greene  had  begun  his  march  for  Camden,  and  he  had 
eaaon  from  past  experience  to  fear  that  if  he  did  not  follow  him,  the  inha 
itantj,  by  a  second  revolt,  would  give  the  American  army  a  superiority 
over  thb  small  force  ieft  under  Lord  Rawdon.  Though  his  lordship  was 
very  appri^henslve  of  danger  from  that  quarter,  he  hoped  either  that  Lord 
Eawdon  would  be  able  to  stand  his  ground,  or  tJiat  General  Greene  would 
fallow  the  royal  army  to  Virginia,  or  in  the  most  unfavourable  event  he 
flattered  himself,  that,  by  the  conquest  of  Virginia,  the  recovery  of  South 
Carolina  would  be  at  any  lime  practicable.  His  lordship  having  too  much 
pride  to  turn  back,  and  preferring  the  extensive  scale  of  operations  which 
Virginia  presented,  to  the  narrow  one  of  preserving  past  conquests,  deter- 
mined to  leave  Carolina  to  its  fate.  [April  25.]  Before  the  end  of  April, 
he  therefore  proceeded  on  his  march,  from  Wilmington  towards  Virginia. 
To  favour  the  passage  of  the  many  rivers  with  which  the  country  is  inter- 
sected, two  boats  were  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  along  with  his 
armj.  The  king's  troops  proceeded  several  days  without  opposition,  and 
almost  without  intelligence.  The  Americans  made  an  attempt  at  Swift 
creek,  and  afterwards  at  Fishing  creek,  to  stop  their  progress,  but  without 
any  effect.  The  British  took  the  shortest  road  lo  Halifax,  and  on  their 
arrival  there  defeated  several  parlies  of  the  Americans,  and  took  some 
stores,  with  very  little  loss  on  their  side.  The  Roanoke,  the  JVIeherrin,  and 
the  Nottaway  rivers  were  successively  crossed  by  the  royal  army,  and  with 
little  or  no  opposition  from  the  dispersed  inhabilants.  [May  20.]  In  less 
than  a  month,  the  march  from  Wilmington  to  Petershurgh  was  completed. 
The  latter  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendessvous,  in  a  private 
correspondence  with  General  Phillips  By  this  combinttion  of  the  royal 
forip  previou  ly  employed  in  Virgin  a  with  the  trot ps  which  had  marched 
from  Wilminj,tjn,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
arrrj  1  his  junction  was  scarcely  completed  when  L  rd  Cornwall  s  re- 
cenel  Lord  Ra^vdons  report  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained  oier  General 
Greene  on  the  25th  of  the  precedmg  month  Ah  ut  ihi,  mme  time  he 
recened  informat  lii  that  three  Bntish  regiments  had  sailed  Iron  Cuik  for 
Chirlest  m 

These  tw  d  events  eased  his  mind  of  all  anxiety  for  S  ulh  Carolina,  and 
inspired  h  m  with  brilhant  hopes  of  a  glonoua  can  paign  He  considered 
b  a  self  as  haiing  already  subdued  both  the  Larohnas  and  as  be  ng  in  a 
fair  «ay  to  increase  his  mihtarj  fame  bj  the  add  t  on  of  \  rgmia  to  th« 
hsl  of  his  conquests  By  the  late  comb  nat  n  ol  the  royal  forces  under 
Phillifs  and  Cornwalhs  aid  bj  the  recent  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of 
hfteen  hundred  men  directly  Irom  New  York.  Vii-g^j^  became  the  pnnci- 
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pal  theatre  of  operat  ons  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  The  torrn 
ddhle  force,  thus  collected  in  one  body,  called  for  the  vigorous  exeitions  of 
the  fnends  of  independence  The  defensive  operations,  in  npposition  to 
it,  were  principally  intrusted  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  Earlj  in  the 
J  ear  he  had  been  detached  from  the  mam  American  army  on  an  e\pedi 
Inn,  the  object  of  which  was  a  co  operation  with  the  French  fleet  in  cap 
lunng  Genenl  Arnold  On  the  failure  of  this  the  marquis  marched  back 
as  far  as  the  head  of  Elk.  There  he  recened  an  order  to  return  to  ^  irgi 
nia  to  oppose  the  British  forces,  which  had  become  more  formidable  by  the 
arrival  of  a  considerable  reinforcement,  under  General  PhiUips.  He  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  Richmond,  and  arrived  there  the  day  before  the 
British  reached  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  James  river.  Thus 
was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  filled  with  almost  all  the  military 
stores  of  the  state,  saved  from  imminent  danger.  So  great  was  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  British,  that  the  marquis  had  before 
him  a  labour  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  was  pressed  with  many  embar- 
rassments. In  the  first  moments  of  the  rising  tempest,  and  till  he  could 
provide  against  its  utmost  rage,  he  began  to  retire  with  his  little  anny, 
which  consisted  only  of  about  one  thousand  regulars,  two  thousand  militia, 
and  sixty  dragoons. 

ORD  CORNWALLTS  advanced  from  Petersburgh 
o  James  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Westown,  and 
hence  marching  through  Hanover  county,  crossed 
the  South  Anna  or  Pamutikey  river.  The  mar- 
quis followed  his  motions,  but  at  a  guarded  dis- 
tance. The  superiority  of  the  British  army,  espe- 
cially of  their  cavalry,  which  they  easily  supplied 
with  good  horses  from  the  stables  and  pastures  of 
private  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  enabled  ihem  to  traverse  the  country  in  all 
directions.  Two  distant  expeditions  were  therefore  undertaken.  The  one 
was  to  Charlotteville.with  the  view  of  capturing  the  governor  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  stale.  The  other  to  Point  of  Fork,  to  destroy  stores.  Lieuie- 
nant-colonel  Tarleton,  to  whom  the  first  was  committed,  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  disperse  the  Assembly,  capture  seven  of  i'.s  members,  and  to  destroy 
a  great  quantity  of  stores  at  and  near  Chariot teville.  The  other  expedi- 
tion, which  was  committed  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  was  only  in  part 
successful,  for  the  Americans  had  previously  removed  the  most  of  their 
stores  from  Point  of  Fork.  In  the  course  of  these  marches  and  counter- 
marches, immense  quantities  of  property  were  destroyed,  and  sundry  un- 
important skirmishes  took  place.  The  British  made  many  partial  con- 
quests, but  these  were  seldom  of  longer  duration  than  their  encampments. 
The  young  marquis,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  an  old  soldier,  acted  so  cautiously  on  the  defensive  and  made 
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60  judicious  a  choice  of  posts,  and  showed  so  much  vigour  and  design  in 
his  movements,  as  to  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  of  his  weakness. 
In  his  circumstances,  not  to  be  destroyed  was  triumph.  He  effected  a 
junction  at  Eacoonford  with  General  Wayne,  who  was  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  Pennsylvanians.  While  this  junction  was  forming,  the  British 
got  between  the  American  army  and  its  stores,  which  had  been  removed 
from  Richmond  to  Albemarle  old  court-house.  The  possession  of  these 
was  an  object  with  both,  armies.  The  marquis  by  forced  marches  got 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  army,  when  they  were  two  days'  march 
from  Albemarle  old  court-house.  The  British  general  considered  himself 
as  sure  of  hia  adversary  for  he  knew  that  the  stores  was  his  object ;  and 
h  d       mpra      abl     f      h    ma  q  g  t  between  him  and  the 

b      by  a        d        p        n    wh    h  h  h   be  attacked  to  advantage. 

Tl     n      4       had   b    add  h        If  from  this  difficulty,  by 

p  n    he  n    1       n  oad       Alb  ma  1     old  court-house,  which 

hdbe       1        dudnd  nh        basd.  [June  18.]     To  the 

I  f  L    d  C    n    all       h    ma  qu     h     d  h  mseJf  the  next  day  be- 

K     n  1     B       h       ny    nd    h    Am  n    n  Lord  Cornwallls,  find- 

h         h  f      radfUbk       Rhnd.     About  this  lime  the 

J  J  f       d  by  S    ub  n  p«  and  by  militia  from 

1     [  d]  H    f  11       d  L    d  C    n    all      and  had  the  address  to 

p        h  IndhhA  aj  waa  much  greil  r  than 

It  really  was.  His  lordship  therefore  retreated  to  Williamsburg  [J  e  26.] 
The  day  after  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  arr  \ed  there  the  r  rear 
was  attacked  by  an  American  light  corps  under  Colonel  Butler  and  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss. 

About  the  time  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  '\\  ilhamsburg,  he  received  in- 
telligence from  New  York,  setting  forth  the  dinger  to  which  the  royal 
army  in  that  city  was  exposed  from  a  combined  attack  that  ivaa  said  tu  be 
threatened  by  the  French  and  Americans  Sir  Henry  Clinton  therefore 
required  a  detachment  from  Lord  Cornwalhs,  if  he  was  not  engaged  m 
any  important  enterprise,  and  recommended  to  him  a  healthy  station,  with 
an  ample  defensive  force,  till  the  danger  of  New  York  was  dispeised. 
Lord  CornwaSlis,  thinking  it  expedient  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  and 
judging  that  his  command  afterwards  would  not  be  adequate  to  maintain 
his  present  position  at  Williamsburg,  determined  to  retire  to  Portsmouth. 
For  the  execution  of  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  James  ruer. 
The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportuniiy  for 
acting  olfensively,  advanced  on  the  British.  General  Wayne,  relying  on 
the  information  of  a  countryman,  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  hiid 
crossed  James  river,  pushed  forward  with  about  eight  hundred  light  troops 
to  harass  their  rear.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  found  the  whole 
British  army  drawn  up  ready  to  oppose  him.     He  instantly  conceived  that 
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the  best  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  hia  periJous  situation  wou  d  bt 
to  assume  a  kJd  countenance,  and  engage  his  adversaries  before  he  at- 
tempted to  retreat.  [July  6.]  He,  therefore,  pressed  on  for  some  time,  and 
wrged  an  attack  with  spirit  before  he  fell  back.  Lord  Comwallis,  perhaps 
suspecting  an  ambuscade,  did  not  pursue.  By  this  bold  manceuvre,  Wayne 
got  off  with  but  httJe  loss. 

N  the  course  of  these  various  movements,  the  British 
e  joined  by  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  by 


any  of  the   natives.     The  Virginians  for  the  r 
either  joined  the  Americans,  or,  what  was  mu 
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Chesapeake  for  the  security  of  both  the  jrmy      d 
and  Hampton  Road  having  both  been  pronoun    d 
Torktown  and  Gloucester  Points  were  consider  d  i 
with  the  views  of  the    royal    commanders.     P 
evacuated,  and    its  garrison    transferred  to  Yo  k  1 

availed  himself  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  permissio 
under  his  command,  and  impressed  with  the  n  j 

strong  place  of  arms  in  the  Chesapeake,  applied  h  If  > 
fortify  his  new  posts,  so  as  to  render  them  ten  bl  b)  h 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  against  any  f  h 

likely  to  be  brought  against  them. 

At  this  period,  the  officers  of  the  British  navy 
in  the  West  Indies  would  join  them,  and  that  s  1  d    j  V 

would  in  a  short  time  re-commence  with  increas  d 

[August  30.]     While  they  were  indulging  these  hopes.  Count  de  Grasse, 
with  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-eight  s!  " 
entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  about  thi 
'he  French  and  American  armies,  which  had  been  lately  stationed 


d  h 


of  (he  line  from  the  West  Indie.  , 
same  time  intelligence  arrived.  ihaJ 
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ml  \  11  C     nt  lie  Grasse, 

Wih         1         f  blLdplrk  hh         ]ge   ships  End 

m    r  o^  d  moo    dip        lip        f  h     fl  Lynhaven  biy 

Tl  h  d         hddF        h        pbgh         h     fleet  from  the 

Mid  ddblMqd  S  dse    barked 

d  1       f    m  d       ]  1     h  1        ps  under  the 

Mq       ILfj  dh       hi  kp  Wllm  burg      An  at 

tak         hf  ddbbf         11   h  mems  subset 

fi     d     p       1  f  Idem  S(.ptem 

b  dbjLdC  11     fm        HjCl  anno  mcmg 

h     h   w     Id  d    h        mos  f  1        j   1     my       1    Chesapeike, 

k  yd  h     p  w  d   I      \. !m     1  D  gbj  was  hourly 

pd        loa        Oh  pfh  II  ErKrnil 

1  h    k    g  h  m     If  J        fi  d        h         1  m  nt,  a.bandoiied 

h  1  f  k    g  h  b      1  f  f  L  f  nd  St.  Simon. 

I        hp  fhj  1         hhhii'l       d  not  to  indulge 

J  h     b       dl         fi  1  i    f  1  e  it  might  be 

dd  d    ]       E    1  C  li      by    h       h     g      f    p  la  favourable 

PI  y     f  h        1    f  mb  f  hostile    force, 

h    h  by  f     h  b      m  bl        On  the  other 

hdf  Ihdb         md         dhhdp        d        uccessful,  he 

Id  b        b  h    g  d       1         h  w        g  f     the  promised 

I  Ohm  ^    ^       2  g  wlist  ought 

1         bed  mghb         dlhk        IdErJ  Cornwaliia 

hdfj.blaff  Idh        jfidh  bd        g  Yorktown, 

d  S      I  C      1  I  h       h   1  s  wM\d  have 

bh  pibhf  p  hh       istructions  to 

dh  d  p  Iffdlfw      probable,  his 

Irdhpl        hip  1  jh  h  fa  siege.     An 

I  m  d  b  did        h     F        1     h  p    in  the   river, 

b  hp  hlypdhh     measure  was 

practicable. 

Admiral  Greaves,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  made  an  eflbrt  for  the 
relief  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  but  without  effecting  his  purpose.  [Sept.  7.} 
When  he  appeared  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  M.  de  Grasse  went  out  to 
meet  hira,  and  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place.  The  British  were 
willing  to  renew  the  action  ;  but  De  Grasse,  for  good  reasons,  declined  it. 
His  chief  object  in  coming  out  of  the  capes  was  to  cover  a  French,  fleet 
of  eight  hne-of-batlle  ships,  which  was  expected  from  Rhode  Island.  In 
conformity  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  Count  de  Barras,  commander  of  this 
fleet,  had  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  about  the  same  time  De  Grasse  sailed 
from  the  West  Indies  for  the  same  place.  To  avoid  the  British  fleet,  he 
had  taken  a  circuit  by  Bermuda.     For  fear  that  the  Bvitish  fleet  might 
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intercept  him  on  his  approach  to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  De  Grasse  came 
out  to  be  at  hand  for  his  protection.  While  Greaves  and  De  Grasse  were 
manffiurering  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  Count  de  Earras  passed 
the  former  in  the  night,  and  got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Tliis  gave  the 
fleetof  his  mostChristian  majesty  a  decided  superiority.  Admiral  Greaves 
soon  took  his  departure,  and  M.  de  Grasse  re-entered  the  Chesapeake. 

All  this  time,  conformably  to  the  well-digested  plan  of  the  campaign, 
the  French  and  the  American  forces  were  marching  through  the  middle 
states  on  their  way  to  Yorklown,  To  understand,  in  their  proper  connec- 
tion, the  great  events  shortly  to  he  described,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
and  trace  the  remote  causes  which  brought  on  this  grand  combination  of 
fleets  and  armies  which  put  a  period  to  the  war. 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  in  May,  1780,  and  the  complete  route  of  the 
Amencan  southern  army  in  August  following,  together  with  the  increasing 
inability  of  (he  Americans  to  carry  on  the  war,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to 
the  friends  of  independence.  In  this  low  ebb  of  their  afiairs,  a  pathetic 
statement  of  their  distresses  was  made  to  their  illustrious  ally,  the  king  of 
France.  To  give  greater  efficacy  to  their  solicitations.  Congress  appointed 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens  their  speciaJ  minister,  and  directed  him, 
after  repairing  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
and  effectual  succour,  and,  in  particular,  to  solicit  for  a  loan  of  money, 
and  the  co-operalion  of  a  French  fleet,  in  attempting  some  important  enter- 
prise against  the  common  enemy.  His  great  abilities  as  an  officer  had 
been  often  displajed  bit  on  this  occasion,  the  superior  talents  of  the 
statesman  and  negotiator  were  called  forth  into  action.  Animated  as  he 
was  with  tiie  ardour  of  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  feehng  most  sensibly 
for  the  distresses  of  his  country,  his  whole  soul  was  exerted  to  interest  the 
court  of  France  in  giving  a  vigorous  aid  to  their  allies.  His  engaging 
manners  and  ins  nuating  address  procured  a  favourable  reception  to  his 
representations  He  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  at  the  helm  of 
public  affairs  and  infltmed  them  with  zeal  to  assist  a  country  whose  cause 
was  so  ably  pleaded,  and  whose  sufferings  were  so  pathetically  repre- 
sented. At  this  crisis,  his  most  Christian  majesty  gave  his  American  allies 
a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  became  their  security  for  ten  mil- 
lions more,  borrowed  for  their  use  in  the  United  Netherlands.  A  naval 
co-operation  was  promised,  and  a  conjunct  expedition  against  their  com- 
mon foes  was  projected. 

The  American  war  was  now  so  far  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
naval  operations,  that  a  superior  French  fleet  seemed  to  be  tiie  only  hinge 
on  which  it  was  likely  soon  to  take  a  favourable  turn.  The  British  army 
being  parcelled  in  the  different  seaports  of  the  United  States,  any  division 
of  it,  blocked  np  by  a  French  fleet,  could  not  long  resist  the  superior  com- 
bined force  which  might  be  brought  to  operate  against  it.     The  Marquis 
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de  Castries,  who  directed  the  marine  of  France,  with  great  precision  calcu- 
lated the  naval  force  which  the  British  could  concentrate  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  disposed  his  own  in  such  a  manner  as  insured  him 
a  superiority.  In  conformity  to  these  principles,  and  in  subserviency  to 
the  design  of  the  campaign,  M.  de  Grasse  sailed  in  March,  1781,  from 
Brest,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  several  thousand  land  forces,  and 
a  large  convoy  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  ships.  A  small  part 
of  this  fprce  was  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  but  M.  de  Grasse,  with  the 
greater  part,  sailed  for  Martinique.  The  British  fleet  then  in  the  West 
Indies  had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  squadron  for 
the  protection  of  the  ships  which  were  employed  in  carrying  to  England 
the  booty  which  had  been  taken  at  St.  Eustatius.  The  British  admirals. 
Hood  and  Drake,  were  detached  to  intercept  the  outward-bound  French 
fleet,  commanded  by  M.  de  Grasse,  but  a  junction  between  his  force  and 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  which  were  previously  at 
Martinique  and  St.  Domingo,  was,  nevertheless,  effected.  By  this  combi- 
nation of  fresh  ships  from  Europe,  with  the  French  fleet  previously  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  had  a  decided  superiority.  M.  de  Grasse  having 
finished  his  business  in  the  West  Indies,  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  August 
with  a  prodigious  convoy.  After  seeing  this  out  of  danger,  he  directed 
his  course  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  arrived  there,  as  has  been  related,  oa 
the  30th  of  the  same  month.  Five  days  before  his  arrival  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  French  fleet  in  Rhode  Island  sailed  for  the  same  place.  These 
fleets,  notwithstanding  their  original  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
from  each  other,  coincided  in  their  operations  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  military  calculation.  They  ail  tended  to  one 
object,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  object  was  neither  known 
nor  suspected  by  the  British,  till  the  proper  season  for  counter-action  was 
elapsed.  This  coincidence  of  favourable  circumstances  extended  to  the 
marches  of  the  French  and  American  land  forces.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions had  been  so  well  digested,  and  was  so  faithfully  executed  hy  the  dif- 
ferent commanders,  that  General  Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau  had 
passed  the  British  head-quarters  in  New  York,  and  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  their  way  to  Yorktown,  before  Count  de  Grasse  had  reached  the 
American  coast.  This  was  efiected  in  the  following  manner.  [iVIay  fi.] 
Monsieur  de  Barras,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  squadron  tt 
Newport,  arrived  at  Boston  with  despatches  for  Count  Kochambeau.  An 
interview  soon  after  look  place  at  Wethersfie Id v  between  General  Wash- 
ington, Knox,  and  Du  Portail,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  Count 
de  Rochambeau  and  the  Chevalier  Chastelleux,  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
At  this  interview,  an  eventual  plan  of  the  whole  campaign  was  fixed. 
This  was  to  lay  siege  to  New  York,  in  concert  with  3  French  fleet 
which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  month  of  August.     It  was  agie':d 
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that  the  French  troops  should  march  toward  the  North  Rive.  Letter* 
were  addressed  by  General  Washington,  to  the  executive  officers  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  requiring  iheni 
to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  hawe  their  quotas,  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred militia,  in  readiness,  within  a  week  of  the  time  they  might  be  called 
for.  Conformably  to  these  outlines  of  the  campaign,  the  French  troops 
marched  from  Rhode  Island  in  June,  and  early  in  the  following  month 
joined  the  American  army.  About  the  time  this  junction  took  place, 
General  Washington  marched  his  army  from  their  winter  encampment, 
near  Peekskill,  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingsbridge.  General  Lincoln  fell  down 
the  North  River  with  a  detachment  in  boats,  and  took  possession  of  the 
ground  where  Fort  Independence  formerly  stood.  An  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  The  British,  about  this  lime,  retired 
with  almost  the  whole  of  their  force  to  York  Island.  General  Washington 
hoped  to  be  able  to  commence  operations  against  New  York,  about  the 
middle,  or,  at  farthest,  the  latter  end  of  July.  Fiat-bottomed  boats,  suffi- 
cient to  transport  five  thousand  men,  were  built  near  Albany,  and  brought 
down  the  Hudson  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  before 
New  York.  Ovens  were  erected  opposite  to  Staten  Island  for  the  use  of 
the  French  troops.  Every  movement  was  made  which  via"!  introductory 
to  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  It  was  not  a  hltle  mortifying  to 
General  Washington,  to  find  himself  on  the  2d  if  4ugust  to  be  only  a 
few  hundreds  stronger  than  he  was  on  the  day  his  army  first  moved  from 
their  winter  quarters.  To  have  fixed  on  a  plan  of  operations,  with  a  for- 
eign officer,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force  :  to  have  brought  that  force 
from  a  considerable  distance,  in  confident  expectation  of  reinforcements 
■Bufficiently  large  to  commence  effective  operations  against  the  comraon 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  engagements  in  behalf  of  the  state 
violated  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  interest,  and  in  a  manner  dero- 
gatory to  his  personal  honour,  was  enough  to  have  excited  storms  and 
tempests  in  any  mind  less  calm  than  that  of  General  Washington.  He 
bore  this  hard  trial  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  contented  himself 
with  repeating  his  requisitions  to  the  states,  and  at  the  same  lime  urged 
ihem  by  every  tie,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  engagements  entered  into  on  their 
account,  with  the  commander  of  the  French  troops. 

The  tardiness  of  the  states,  which  at  other  times  had  brought  them  near  the 
brink  of  ruin,  was  now  the  accidental  cause  of  real  service.  Had  they 
sent  forward  their  recruits  for  the  regular  army,  and  their  quotas  of  militia, 
GS  was  expected,  the  siege  of  New  York  would  have  commenced  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  While  the  season  was  wasting  away 
jtt  expectation  of  these  reinforcements,  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  has  been  men- 
noned,fiiedhimselfnearthe  capes  of  Virginia.  His  situation  there,  the  arri- 
■Yat  of  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  Germans  from  Europe  to  New 
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York,  the  superior 
r  ballalions 


iiigth  of  that  garrison,  the  failure  of  the  states  in  filling 
g  their  militia,  and  especially  recent  intelli 
e  from  Count  de 
se  that  his  des 
s  fixed  to 
the  Chesaieake  con 
red  ab  ut  the  mid 
die  of  August  to  make 
a  total  cha  e  of  the 
plan  of  the  can  pa  "-n 
pIIE  appearance  of  an  inte  it  on  to  attack  New 
I  "i  ork  was  nevertheless  kept  up  W  hiie  this 
cfj  1  on  WIS  pjajedoff  theall  ed  arn  y  crossed 
p  INorth  River  and  passed  on  by  the  way  of 
I  Philadelphn  through  the  intermediate  country 
o  \  jrklown  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  Eri- 
ish  force  in  \  rg  ma  promised  success  with 
e  expedition  and  to  secure  an  object  of  nearly  equal  impsrtance  as  the 
reduclion  of  New  "icrk  No  cue  c-in  undertake  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  all  ed  forces  had  persevered  m  their  original 
plan;  hut  it  is  evident  from  the  event,  that  no  success  could  have  been 
greater,  or  mirre  cinduc  ve  to  the  estahlishmeni  of  their  schemes,  than 
what  resulted  from  their  operatiuns  in  Virginia 

While  the  attack  of  New  York  was  m  serious  contemplation,  a  letter 
from  Genenl  Washington,  detaihog  the  particulars  of  the  intended  opera- 
tions of  the  cara].aign  being  intercepted  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  After  the  plan  was  chinged,  the  rryal  coram mder  was  so  much 
under  the  impres'i  in  of  the  intelligence  contained  m  the  intercepted  letter, 
that  he  believed  every  movement  towards  Virginia  to  be  a  feint,  calculated 
to  draw  ofi'his  attention  from  the  defence  of  New  York.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  opinion,  he  bent  his  whole  force  to  strengthen  that  post,  and 
euflered  the  French  and  American  armies  to  pass  him  without  any  moles- 
tation. When  the  best  opportunity  of  striking  at  them  was  elapsed,  then 
for  the  first  time  he  was  brought  to  believe  that  the  allies  had  fixed  on  Vir- 
ginia fox  the  theatre  of  their  combined  operations.  As  truth  may  be  made 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  deception,  so  no  feint  of  attacking  New  York 
could  have  been  more  successful  than  the  real  intention. 

In  the  latter  end  of  August  the  American  army  began  their  march  to 
Virginia,  from  the  neighbourhocd  of  New  York.  General  Washington 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Chester  before  he  received  the  news  of  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Grasse.  The  French  troops 
marched  a:  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  place.  In  the  course  of  this 
^uiiuiier   thuy  passed   through  ail   the   extensive   settlements   which   lie 
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between  Newport  and  Yorktown.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  happened  bcure, 
that  an  army  led  through  a  foreign  country,  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
their  own,  among  a  people  of  differed  principles,  customs,  language,  and 
religion,  behaved  with  so  much  regularity.  In  their  march  to  Yorktown 
lhi;y  had  passed  through  five  hundred  miles  of  a  country  abounding  in 
fruit,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most  delicious  productions  of  nature,  growing 
on  and  near  the  public  highways,  presented  both  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion to  gratify  their  appetites.  Yet  so  complete  was  their  discipline,  that 
in  tnis  long  march  scarce  an  instance  could  be  produced  of  a  peach  or  an 
apple  being  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  General  Wash- 
ington and  Count  Rochan  b  an  a  bed  Williamsburg  on  the  14lh  of  Sep- 
tember. They,  wi  h  ral  Ch  elleux,  Du  Portail,  and  Knox,  proceed- 
ed to  visit  Count  de  C  a  n  b  ard  his  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
agreed  on  a  plan  of   j           o 

The  count  after    a  d  Washington,  that  in  case  a  British  fleet 

appeared,  "  he  con  d  ha  h  ught  to  go  out  and  meet  them  at  sea, 
instead  of  risking  an  engagement  in  a  confined  situation."  This  alarmed 
the  general.  He  sent  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  a  letter  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  dangerous  measure.  This  letter,  and  the  persuasions  of  the 
marquis,  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Yorktown,  partly  by 
land,  and  partly  down  the  Chesapeake.  The  whole,  together  with  a  body 
of  Virginia  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Nelson,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  twelve  thousand  men,  rendezvoused  at  Williamsburg,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  in  five  days  after,  moved  down  to  the  investi- 
ture of  Yorktoivn.  The  French  fleet  al  the  same  time  moved  to  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  took  a  position  which  was  calculated  to  prevent 
Lord  Cornwallis  either  from  retreating,  or  receiving  succour  by  water. 
Previously  to  the  march  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown,  Washington 
gave  out  in  general  orders  as  follows :  "  If  the  enemy  should  be  tempted 
to  meet  the  army  on  its  march,  the  general  particularly  enjoins  the  troops 
lo  place  their  principal  reliance  on  the  bayonet,  that  they  may  prove  the 
vanity  of  the  boast,  which  the  British  make  of  their  peculiar  prowess,  in 
deciding  battles  with  that  weapon." 

t>  HE  combined  army  halted  in  the  evening,  about  two  miles 
J  from  Yorktown,  and  lay  on  their  arms  all  night.  On  the 
t  day,  Colonel  Scammell,  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit, 
and  of  ihe  most  amiable  manners,  in  approaching  the  outer 
works  of  the  British,  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner. About  this  time,  Earl  Cornwallis  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinion,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  with  three  ships  of  the 
line  from  Europe,  and  the  determination  of  the  genera!  and  flag  oflicers  in 
New  York  to  embark  five  thousand  men  in  a  fleet,  which  would  probably 
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sail  on  the  5th  of  October — thai  this  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-three  sail  of 
the  line,  and  that  joint  exertions  of  the  navy  and  army  would  be  made  for 
his  relief.  On  the  night  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence.  Earl  Corn- 
wallis  quitted  his  outward  position,  and  retired  to  one  more  inward. 

The  works  erected  for  the  security  of  Yorlitown  on  the  right,  were 
redoubts  and  batteries,  with  a  line  of  stockade  in  the  rear.  A  marshy 
ravine  lay  in  front  of  the  right,  over  which  was  placed  a  large  redoubt. 
The  morass  extended  along  the  centre,  which  was  defended  by  a  line  of 
stockade,  and  by  batteries;  on  the  left  of  the  centre  was  a  hornwork  with 
a  ditch,  a  row  of  fraize  and  an  abattis.  Two  redoubts  were  advanced 
before  the  left.  The  combined  forces  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  British  had  retired.  About  this  time,  the  legion 
Cfl^atry  and  mounted  infantry  passed  over  the  river  to  Gloucester.  Gene- 
la!  de  Choisy  invested  the  Bntish  post  on  that  side  so  fully,  as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  it  and  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  the 
rojal  army  was  straining  every  nerve  to  strengthen  their  works, and  their 
artillery  was  constantly  employed  in  impeding-  the  operations  of  the  com- 
bined army.  On  the  9th  and  lOth  of  October,  the  French  and  Americans 
opened  their  batteries.  They  kept  up  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire  from 
heaiy  cannon,  from  mortars,  and  howitzers.  The  shells  of  the  besieger* 
reached  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ;  the  Charon  of  forty-four  guns,  and  a 
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tmnaport  ship,  were  burned.  On  the  10th,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a 
despatch  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  dated  on  the  30th  of 
September,  which  stated  various  circumstances  lending  to  lessen  the  pro 
bability  of  relief  being  obtained,  by  a  direct  movement  from  New  York 
Eail  Cornwallis  was  at  this  juncture  advised  to  evacuate  Yorktown,  and 
after  passing  over  to  Gloucester,  to  force  his  way  into  the  country.  Whe- 
ther this  movement  would  have  been  successful,  no  one  can  with  certainty 
pronounce,  but  it  could  not  have  produced  any  consequences  more  inju- 
rious to  the  royal  interest  than  those  which  resulted  from  declining  the 
attempt.  On  the  other  hand,  had  this  movement  been  made,  and  the  royai 
army  been  d  f  t  d  captured  in  the  interior  country,  and  in  the  mean 
time  had  S  H  nry  Chn  n,  with  the  promised  relief,  reached  Yorktown, 
the  precip  tn  j  f  h  n  ble  earl  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  the 
subject  pf  n^u  1  an  h  resolution  of  standing  his  ground  and  resisting 
to  the  last  my      F     n  this  uncertain  ground  of  conjectures,  I  pro- 

teed  to  re!a  al  n  [^October  11.]  The  besiegers  commenced  their 
second  parallel  two  hundred  yards  from  the  works  of  the  besieged.  Two 
redoubts  which  were  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  British  greatly  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  combined  armies.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  lo  carry 
ihem  by  storm.  To  ejcite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  the  one 
was  committed  to  the  French,  of  the  other  to  the  Americans.  The  assail- 
ants marched  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  arms;  having  passed  the  abattis 
and  palisades,  they  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  carried  the  redoubt  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  the  loss  of  eight  killed,  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Laurens  personally  took  the  commanding  officer  prisoner. 
His  humanity,  and  that  of  his  associates,  so  overcame  their  resentments, 
that  they  spared  the  British,  though  they  were  charged  when  they  went 
to  the  assault,  lo  remember  New  London,  (the  massacres  at  which  place 
shall  he  hereafter  related,)  and  to  retahale  by  putting  the  men  in  the  re- 
doubt to  the  sword.  Being  asked  why  they  had  disobeyed  orders  by 
bringing  them  off  as  prisoners,  they  answered,  "We  could  not  put  them 
to  death,  when  they  begged  for  their  lives,"  About  five  of  the  British 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  captured.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  con- 
ducted the  enterprise,  in  his  report  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  mentioned, 
to  the  honour  of  his  detachment,  "that  incapable  of  imitating  examples 
of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent  provocations,  they  spared  every  man 
who  ceased  lo  resist." 

The  French  were  equally  successful  on  their  part.  They  carried  the 
redoubt  assigned  to  them  with  rapidity,  but  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
men.  These  two  redoubts  were  included  in  the  second  parallel,  and  facili- 
tated the  subsequent  operations  of  the  besiegers.  The  British  could  not 
with  propriety  risk  repeated  sallies.  One  was  projected  at  this  time, 
[[Oct,  16,3  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
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<n!onel  Abercrorabie  He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  force  two  redoubts  and 
.0  spike  eleven  y  leces  of  cannf  n  Though  the  oflicers  and  sold  ers  dis 
■olay  d  great  bravery  in  this  enterprise,  yet  their  success  produced  no 
■sse  tial  advantage  The  cannon  were  soon  linapiked  and  rendered  ht  for 
serv  ce. 

By  this  time  the  batteries  of  the  bes  egef^  were  covered  with  neatlj  a 
hui  drcd  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  and  the  w  orks  of  the  bes  eged  were  so 
dai  aged,  that  they  could  scarcely  show  a  single  gun  Lcrd  Cornwalhs 
had  now  no  hope  left  but  from  offer  ng  terms  of  eapitulat  on  or  attempting 
8  escape.  He  determined  o"  the  htier  Tb  s  though  less  practicable 
t  an  when  first  proposed  was  net  alt  ^nher  hipele'is  Boats  were  pre- 
pared to  recsive  the  troopa  m  the  night  a  d  to  transport  them  to  Clou 
cester-Point.  After  one  whole  embarkation  hal  crossed  a  viclent  storm 
of  wind  and  ram  dispersed  the  boats  em]  kved  un  th  a  business  and  frus- 
trated the  whole  scheme  The  royal  armj  thus  weakened  by  division, 
was  exposed  to  increased  danger 

Orders  were  >ent  to  those  who  had  passed  to  re-cross  the  river  to  York 
(-'11.     With  the  fa  lure  of  this  icherae  the  last  hope  of  the  British  army 
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exp-red.  Longtr  resistance  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  ana  m.ghl 
occasion  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  Lord  Cornwallis  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  General  Washington,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  commissionerB  might  be  appointed  to  digest  terms  of 
capitulation.  It  is  remarkable,  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  the 
officer  employed  by  General  Washington  on  this  occasion,  was  drawing  up 
these  articles,  that  his  father  was  closely  confined  in  the  tower  of  London, 
of  which  Earl  Cornwallis  was  constable.  By  this  singular  combination 
of  circumstances,  his  lordship  became  a  prisoner  to  the  son  of  his  own 
prisoner. 

[Oct.  19.J  The  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered  by  a 
capitulation,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  as  follows  :  The  troops  to 
be  prisoners  of  war  to  Congress,  and  the  naval  force  to  France.  The 
officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  private  property  of  every  kind  ;  but 
aO  property,  obviously  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  subject  to  be  reclaimed.  The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  supphed  with  the  same  rations  as  are 
allowed  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Congress.  A  proportion  of  the  officers 
to  march  into  the  country  with  the  prisoners ;  the  rest  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  on  parole  to  Europe,  to  New  York,  or  to  any  other  American 
maritime  post  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  honour  of  marching  out 
with  colours  flying,  which  had  been  refused  lo  Genera!  Lincoln  on  his 
giving  up  Charleston,  was  now  refused  to  Earl  Cornwallis  ;  and  General 
Lincoln  was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army  at 
Yorktown  precisely  in  the  same  way  his  own  had  been  conducted,  about 
eighteen  months  before.  Lord  Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  the  British  and  German  troops  to  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, under  no  other  restrictions  than  an  engagement  not  to  serve  against 
France  or  America.  He  also  tried  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  joined  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  recede  from  the 
former,  and  also  to  consent  that  the  loyalists  in  his  camp  should  be  given 
up  to  the  unconditional  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  His  lordship  never- 
theless obtained  permission  for  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  to  pass  unexa- 
mined lo  New  York.  This  gave  an  opportunity  of  screening  such  of 
them  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Americans. 

The  regular  troops  of  France  and  America,  employed  in  this  siege,  con- 
sisted of  about  seven  thousand  of  the  former,  and  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  the  latter  ;  and  they  were  assisted  by  about  four  thousand  militia. 
On  the  part  of  the  combined  army,  about  three  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  about  five  hundred;  and  seventy 
were  taken  in  the  redoubts,  which  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  14th 
of  October.  The  troops  of  every  kind  that  surrendered  prisoners  of  war, 
exceedd  seven  thou.sand  men  ;  but  so  great  was  the  number  of  sick  and 
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wounded,  that  there  were  only  three  thousand  eight  hunJrea  capable  nl 
bearing  arms.  The  French  and  American  engineers  and  artillery  merited 
and  received  the  highest  applause.  Brigadier-generals  du  Portail  and 
Knox  were  both  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-generals  on  account  of 
their  meritorious  services.  Lieutenant-colonel  Giouvion  and  Captain  Roche- 
fontaine,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  respectively  received  brevets,  the  for- 
mer to  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a  major. 

It  de  Rochambeau,  Count 


Connre^s  honoured  General  Washinmon  C 
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Their  marches  from 
Dan,  from  the  Dan, 


coast,  and  for  two  hundred  miles  t 
Charleston  to  Camden,  from  Camdei 
through  North  Carolina,  to  Wilmington ;  from  Wilmington  to  Petersburg, 
and  from  Petersburg  through  many  parts  of  Virginia,  till  they  finally  set- 
tied  in  Yorktown,  made  a  route  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles. 
Every  place  through  which  they  passed  in  these  various  marches,  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  iheir  rapacity.  Their  numbers  enabled  them  to  go 
whithersoever  they  pleased  ;  their  rage  for  plunder  disposed  them  to  take 
whatever  they  had  the  means  of  removing ;  and  their  animosity  to  the 
Americans  led  them  oflen  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  what  they  could 
neither  use  nor  carry  off.  By  their  means  thousands  had  been  involved 
in  distress.  The  reduction  of  such  an  army  occasioned  unusual  transports 
of  joy  in  the  breasts  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  Weil  authenticated 
testimony  asserts  that  the  nerves  of  some  were  so  agitated  as  to  produce 
convulsions,  and  that  at  least  one  man  expired  under  the  tide  of  pleasure 
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which  flowej  upon  him  when  informed  of  his  lordship's  surj^nder.*  The 
people  throughout  the  United  States  displayed  a  social  triumph  and  exulta« 
tion  which  no  private  prosperity  is  ever  able  fully  to  inspire.  General 
Washington,  on  the  day  after  the  surrender,  ordered  "that  those  who 
were  under  arrest  should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty."  His  onlera 
closed  as  follows :  "  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-morrow  in  the 
different  brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander-in-chief  recommends, 
that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deport- 
ment, and  that  sensibility  of  heart,  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising 
and  particular  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  favour  claims."  Con- 
gress, on  receiving  the  official  account  of  the  great  evsnts  which  had  taken 
place  at  Yorktown,  resolved  QScpt.  6]  to  go  in  procession  to  church,  and 
return  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  advantages  they  had  gained. 
They  also  issued  a  proclamation  for  "  religiously  observing,  through  the 
United  States,  the  13th  of  December  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer." 
The  singularly  interesting  event  of  captivaiiiig  a  second  royal  army  pro- 
duced strong  emotions,  which  broke  out  in  all  the  variety  of  ways  with 
which  the  most  rapturous  joy  usually  displays  itself. 

HILE  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  to  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  an  excursion  was  made  from 
New  York,  which  was  attended  with  no  small 
i  to  the  Americans.  General  Arnold,  who 
;  had  lately  returned  from  Virginia,  was  appointed 
[  to  conduct  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
s  the  town  of  New  London  in  his  native  coun- 
try. The  troops  employed  therein  were  landed 
in  two  detachments  on  each  side  of  the  harbour 
[Sept.  6.]  The  one  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre  and  the 
other  by  General  Arnold.  The  latter  met  with  little  opposition.  Fort 
Trumbull  and  a  redoubt  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  harbour,  not  be- 
ing tenable,  were  evacuated,  and  the  men  crossed  the  rii-er  to  Fort  Griswoid 
on  Groton  Hill.  This  was  furiously  attacked  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre : 
the  garrison  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution,  but  after  a  severe 
conflict  of  forty  minutes,  the  fort  was  carried  by  the  assailants.  The 
Americans  had  not  more  than  six  or  seven  men  killed,  when  the  British 
carried  their  lines,  but  a  severe  execution  took  pkce  afterwards,  though 
resistance  had  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops  inquired  on 
his  entering  the  fort,  who  commanded.  Colonel  Ledyard  answered,  "I 
did,  but  you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword.  The  colonel  was 
immediately  run  through  the  body  and  killed.     Between  thirty  and  forty 

*  The  doorkeeper  of  Congress,  an  aged  man,  died  suddenly,  immedialely  after  hearing 
of  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwnllia'a  army.  This  death  was  uniTcrsally  ascribed  to  a  vio- 
ent  nmntion  of  political  jo)'. 
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were  wounded,  and  about  forty  were  carried  off  prisoners.  On  the  side 
of  tlie  BriiTsh  forty-eight  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Major  Montgomery,  and  among  the  former 
was  Colonel  Eyre.  About  fifteen  vessels,  loaded  with  the  effects  of  the 
inhabitants,  retreated  up  the  river,  and  four  others  remained  in  the  harbour 
unhurt,  but  all  excepting  these  were  burned  by  the  communication  of  fire 
from  the  burning  stores.  Sixty  dwelling-houses  and  eighty-four  stores 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  lo&s  which  the  Americans  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  naval  stores,  of  provisions  and  merchandise,  was  immense. 
General  Arnold,  having  completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in 
eight  days  to  New  York.  The  Americans  lost  many  valuable  men,  and 
much  of  their  possessions,  by  this  incursion,  but  the  cause  for  which  they 
contended  was  uninjured.  Expeditions  which  seemed  to  have  no  higher 
object  than  the  destruction  of  property,  alienated  their  aflectioas  still  farther 
from  British  government.  They  were  not  so  extensive  as  to  answer  the 
ends  of  conquest,  and  the  momentary  impression  resulting  from  them  pro- 
duced no  lasting  iDlimidation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  excited  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  the  authors  of  such  accumulated  distresses. 

The  year  1781  terminated,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  favour  of 
the  Americans.  It  began  with  weakness  in  South  Carolina,  mutiny  in 
New  Jersey,  and  devastation  in  Virginia;  nevertheless,  in  its  close,  the 
British  were  confined  to  their  strong-holds  in  or  near  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah,  and  their  whole  army  in  Virginia  was  captured.  They 
in  the  Course  of  the  vear  had  acquired  much  plunder  by  which  individuals 
were  enriched,  but  their  nation  was  in  no  respect  benefited.  Tile  whole 
campaign  passed  away  on  their  part  without  one  valuable  conquest,  or  the 
BCquisiticn  of  any  post  or  place,  from  which  higher  purposes  were  answered, 
than  deslroj  ing  public  stores  or  distressing  individuals,  and  enriching  the 
officers  and  privates  of  their  army  and  navy.  The  important  services  ren- 
dered by  France  to  the  Americans  cemented  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
with  addinonai  ties  The  orderly,  inoffensive  behaviour  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  United  Stales,  contrasted  with  the  havoc  of  property  made 
by  the  British  in  their  marches  and  excursions,  was  silently  turning  the 
current  of  popular  esteem  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  working  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  greatly  conducive  to  the  establishment 
of  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  government.  The  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  received  no  damage  of  any  account  from  the 
French  troops,  during  their  eleven  months'  residence  among  them.  The 
soldiers  were  rather  a  guard  than  a  nuisance.  The  citizens  met  with  no 
interruption  when  prosecuting  their  lawful  business,  either  by  night  or 
day,  and  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect.  While 
Ihe  progress  of  the  British  army,  in  a  circuitous  march  of  eleven  hanored 
miles  from  Charleston  to  ^orktown,  was  marked  with  rapine  and  desola* 
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Hon,  the  march  of  the  French  troops  from  Rhode  Island  lo  liif  sam« 
place,  a  distance  nearl)  equal  in  a  right  hne,  was  productive  of  no  incon- 
venience lo  the  intermediate  inhabitants  They  were  welcome  guests 
wherever  thej  came,  for  they  took  nothing  bj  fraud  and  force,  but  punc- 
tually paid  for  all  they  wanted  with  hard  money  In  a  contest  where  the 
good  will  of  the  people  had  so  pcwerful  an  influence  on  its  final  issue, 
such  opposite  modes  of  conduct  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  natural 
effects  The  moderation  and  justice  of  the  French  met  with  its  reward  in 
the  general  good  will  of  the  people,  but  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the 
British  contnbuted,  among  other  things,  to  work  the  final  ovtrthrow  of  all 
their  schemes  m  America 

,  N  the  last  daj  of  this  year  [Dec  1781]  Htnry  Liurena 
was  released  from  h  s  long  confinement  m  the  loner 
'  of  London  He  had  been  committed  there,  as  already 
\  related,  on  the  6lh  of  October,  1780,  On  suspicion 
of  high  treason,'  after  bemg  examined  in  the  presence 
t  of  Lord  btormont.  Lord  George  Germaine,  Lord 
Hillsboiough,  Mr  Chamberlain,  Mr  Justice  4dding- 
,  and  others  The  commitment  was  accompanied 
o  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  receive  and  confine  him 
Their  lord'^hipa  orders  were  '"lo  confine  hira  a  close  prisoner,  to  be 
locked  up  every  night ,  to  be  in  the  custodj  of  t\\  o  w  arders ,  nut  tc  sufier 
him  to  he  out  of  their  sight  one  moment,  day  nor  night ,  to  alJov*  hii  i  no 
libertj  of  speaking  to  anj  per<ion,  nor  to  permit  anj  person  to  spcdk  to 
him ,  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  pen  and  ink ,  lo  suffer  no  letter  to  be 
brought  to  him,  nor  any  to  go  from  him  "  Mr  Laurens  h  is  then  hftj  five 
years  old,  and  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  mfirmities  In 
this  situation  he  was  conducted  to  apartments  in  the  Tower,  and  was  shut 
up  in  two  small  rooms  which  together  made  about  twentj  feet  square,  w  ith 
a  warder  for  his  constant  companion,  and  a  fixed  bayonet  under  hio  win- 
dow, without  any  friend  to  converse  with  and  without  any  prospect  or 
even  the  means  of  correspondence  Being  debarred  the  use  cf  pen  and 
ink,  he  procured  pencils,  which  proved  a  useful  substitute  Alter  a 
month's  confinement,  he  was  permitted  to  wilk  out  on  limited  ground,  but 
a  warder  with  a  sword  m  his  hand  followed  close  behind  This  indulgencs 
was  occusunally  taken  for  about  three  weeks,  when  Lord  George  Lrordon, 
who  waT  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  unluckily  met  and  asked  Mr  Lau- 
rens to  walk  with  him  Mr  Laurens  dechned  the  ofier,  and  instantly  re- 
turned o  his  apartment  Gcvernor  Gore  caught  at  this  transgression  of 
orders,  and  locked  him  up  for  ihirt)  sesen  dajs,  though  the  attending 
warder  exculpated  him  from  all  blame  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  go- 
vernor relented  so  far  as  lo  permit  his  prisoner  to  w  \lk  on  the  parade  before 
ne  do<r,  but  this  honour,  a*  coming  from  him,  waa  relu  vd      General 
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Vernon,  on  hearing  of  what  had  passed,  gave  orders  that  Mr.  Laurens 
ehould  be  permitted  to  walk  out,  and  this  exercise  was  in  consequencn 
thereof  resumed,  after  an  intermission  of  two  months  and  a  half. 

About  tKis  time  [Feb.  36,  1781]  an  o!d  friend  and  mercantile  corre- 
spondent, having  solicited  the  secretaries  of  state  for  Mr.  Laurens's  enlarge- 
ment on  parole,  and  having  offered  his  whole  fortune  as  security  for  his 
good  conduct,  sent  him  the  following  message:  "  Their  lordships  say,  if 
you  will  point  out  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain, in  the  present 
dispute  with  the  colonies,  you  shall  be  enlarged."  This  preposition  filled 
him  with  indignation,  and  provoked  a  sharp  reply,  part  of  which  was  in 
the  following  words :  "I  perceive  from  the  message  you  sent  me,  that  if  I 
were  a  rascal  I  might  presently  get  out  of  the  Tower,  but  I  am  not.  You 
have  pledged  your  word  and  fortune  for  my  integrity.  I  will  never  dis- 
honour you  nor  myself.  I  can  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass.  Happen 
to  me  what  may,  1  fear  no  possible  consequences." 

The  same  friend  soon  after  [March  73  visited  Mr.  Laurens,  and  being 
loft  alone  with  h'm  addressed  h'n  as  follows:  "I  converse  with  you  this 
morning,  not  par  c  larly  as  j  our  fr  end  but  as  (he  friend  of  Great  Britain, 
I  have  certain  propos  t  ns  0  make  for  obtaining  your  liberty,  which  I 
advise  you  should  take  t  e  to  cons  der  Mr.  Laurens  desired  to  know 
what  they  were  a  d  added  11a  an  h  nest  man  required  no  time  to  give 
an  answer,  in  a  ca^e  vl  ere  h  a  ho  our  as  concerned.  If,"  said  he,  "  the 
secretaries  of  s  ate  w  11  enlarge  n  e  u}  on  parole,  I  will  strictly  conform  to 
my  engugemen  to  do  noth  g  d  rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  hurt  of  this  kmg- 
dom.  I  will  re  urn  to  A  ner  ca  or  rema  n  in  any  part  of  England  which 
may  be  assigred  and  surrender  mjself  when  demanded."  It  was 
answered,  "No  sr  you  mu'Jt  s  }  n  London  among  your  friends:  the 
ministers  will  olten  have  occas  on  to  send  for  and  consuh  you :  you  can 
write  two  or  th  ee  1  es  to  the  m  n  "iters  and  baiely  say  you  are  sorry  for 
what  is  past.  A  parion  w  11  be  g  an  ed  :  every  man  has  been  wrong,  at 
some  time  or  otl  er  of  1  s  I  le  and  should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
it."  Mr.  Laur  ns  repl  ed  I  v  Jl  ever  subscribe  to  my  own  infamy, 
and  to  the  dishrnour  of  n  y  ch  Idren  He  was  then  told  of  long  and  pain- 
ful confinement  a  d  h  nts  were  thr  n  out  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  refusal :  to  h  h  he  repi  ed  I  am  afraid  of  no  consequences  but 
such  as  would  11       J  om  d  shonou  able  acts." 

In  about  a  w  ek  af  e  tl  s  t  rv  en  Major-genera!  James  Grant,  who 
had  long  been  acq  anted  w  th  Mr  Laurens,  and  had  served  with  him 
near  twenty  yea  s  before  on  ai  exped  t  on  against  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
visited  him  in  lltTover,  and  talked  i  uch  of  the  inconveniences  of  bis 
Bitualion,  and  then  addressed  him  thus:  "Colonel  Laurens,  I  have  brought 
paper  and  pencil  to  take  down  any  propositions  you  have  to  make  to  the  admi- 
nistration, and  I  will  deliver  fnt;m  myself."     Mr. Laurens repl'ed,  "I  havs 
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pencil  and  paper,  tut  not  one  proposition,  beyond  repeating  a  request  to 
be  enlarged  on  parole.  I  had  well  weighed  what  consequences  might 
follow  before  I  entered  into  the  present  dispute.  I  toot  the  path  of  justice 
and  honour,  and  no  personal  evils  can  cause  me  to  shrink." 

About  this  time,  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Laurens,  arrived  in  France,  as  the  special  minister  of  Congress.  The 
father  was  requested  to  write  to  the  son  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  court 
of  France,  and  assurances  were  given  that  it  would  operate  in  his  favour. 
To  these  requests  he  replied,  "My  son  is  of  age,  and  has  a  will  of  his 
own ;  if  I  should  write  to  him  in  the  terms  you  request,  it  would  have  no 
effect ;  he  would  only  conclude,  thsit  confinement  and  persuasion  had  soft- 
ened me.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour  ;  he  loves  me  dearly,  and 
would  lay  down  his  lif-^  to  save  mine  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would  not  sacrifice 
his  honour  to  save  my  life,  and  I  applaud  him." 

[June  29.]  Mr.  Laurens  penciled  an  address  to  the  secretaries  of  state 
for  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  lo  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  merchant  in 
London  who  was  in  his  debt,  for  money  to  answer  his  immediate  exigen- 
cies, and  to  request  that  his  youngest  son  might  be  permitted  to  visit  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  for  his  farther  education  and  conduct 
in  life.  This  was  delivered  to  their  lordships  ;  but  they,  though  ihey  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  support  of  their  prisoner,  returned  no  answer. 
Mr.  Laurens  was  thus  left  to  languish  in  confinement  under  many  infirmi- 
ties, and  without  the  means  of  applying  his  own  resources  on  the  spot,  for 
his  immediate  support. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Laurens  had  completed  a  year  in  the  Tower,  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay  nine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence  sterhng  to 
the  two  warders  for  attending  on  him.  To  which  he  rephed,  "I  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  by  the  secretaries  of  state  without  money  (for  aught  they  knew) 
— their  lordships  have  never  supplied  me  with  any  thing — it  is  now  up- 
wards of  three  months  since  I  informed  their  lordships  that  the  fund  I  had 
hitherto  subsisted  upon  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  prayed  for  leave  to  draw 
a  bill  on  Mr.  John  Nutt,  who  was  in  my  debt,  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  refuse  by  the  most  grating  of  all  denials,  a  total  silence,  and  now 
a  demand  is  made  fornine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence.  If  their 
lordships  will  permit  me  to  draw  money  where  it  is  due  to  me,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  my  own  expenses,  but  I  will  not  pay  the  warders  whom  I 
never  employed,  and  whose  attendance  I  shali  be  glad  to  dispense  with." 

Three  weeks  afler,  the  secretaries  of  state  consented  that  Mr.  Laurens 
should  have  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bill 
of  exchange,  but  they  were  taken  away  the  moment  that  business  was 

About  this  time,  Henry  Laurens,  jun.,  wrote  an  humble  request  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  for  permission  to  see  his  father,  which  his  lordship  refused 
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to  grant.  He  had  at  first  been  permilled  to  visit  his  father  and  converse 
with  him  for  a  short  time  ;  but  these  interviews  were  no  longer  permitted 
They  nevertheless  occasiijiially  met  on  the  lines  and  saluted  each  other, 
but  durst  not  exchange  a  single  word,  lest  it  might  occasion  a  second  con- 
finement, sitnilar  to  that  to  which  Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  accessary. 
As  the  year  1781  drew  near  a  close,  Mr,  Laurens's  sufferings  in  the 
Tower  became  generally  known,  and  excited  .compassion  in  his  favour,  and 
odium  against  the  authors  of  his  confinement.  It  had  been  also  found,  by 
ihe  inefRcacy  of  many  attempts,  that  no  concessions  could  be  obtained  from 
him.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  release  him, but  difficulties  arose  about 
the  mode.  Mr.  Laurens  would  not  consent  to  any  act,  which  implied  that 
he  was  a  British  subject,  and  he  had  been  committed  as  such,  on  charge 
of  high  treason.  Ministers,  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty,  at 
length  proposed  to  take  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  When  the  words  of  the  recognisance,  "Our  sovereign  lord  the 
King,"  were  read  to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  replied  in  open  court,  "Not  my 
sovereign,"  and  with  this  declaration  he,  with  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  An- 
derson as  his  securities,  entered  into  an  obligation  for  his  appearance  at 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  the  next  Easter  term,  and  for  not  departing 
thence  without  leave  of  the  court.  Thus  ended  a  long  and  a  painful  farce. 
Mr.  Laurens  was  immediately  released.  When  the  time  of  his  appearance 
Bt  court  drew  near,  he  was  not  only  discharged  from  all  obligations  to  at- 
tend, but  was  requested  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  go  to  the  continent,  in  sub- 
serviency to  a  scheme  for  making  peace  with  America.  Mr.  Laurens, 
startled  at  the  idea  of  being  released  without  any  equivalent,  as  he  had 
uniformly  held  himself  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  replied,  that  "He  durst  not 
accept  himself  as  a  gift,  and  that  as  Congress  had  once  offered  Lieutenant- 
general  Burgoyne  for  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  now  giving  Lieut enatti 
general  Earl  Cornwallis  for  the  same  purpose." 
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N  the  fail  of  1781,  orders  were  received 
by  Commodore  Barry  to  fit  the  Alli- 
ance for  taking  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette and  CouBt  de  Noailles  to  France, 
on  public  businesa.  On  the  35lh  of 
December,  she  sailed  from  Boston, 
with  them  on  board. 

The  Alliance  left  L'Orient  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  from  which  time  she  con- 
tinued cruising,  with  great  success, 
March  of  the  following  year; 
en,  shortly  after  leaving  Havanno, 
I  been  ordered,  to  bring  the  United  States  a  large  quantity 
ving  in  company  the  continental  ship  Luzerne,  of  twenty 
I  Greene,  three  frigates  were  discovered  right  ahead,  two 
It ;  the  American  vessels  were  hove  about ;  the  enemy  gave 


as  fast  as  the  Alliance,  tht  i 
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orderpd  her  captain  to  throw  her  guns  overboard.  A  sail  was  then  disco- 
vered on  her  weather-bow,  bearing  down  upon  them ;  the  Alliance  hove 
out  a  signal,  which  was  answered  ;  she  proved  to  be  a  French  ship,  of 
fifty  guns.  Relying  upon  her  for  assistance,  the  commodore  concluded  to 
bring  the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  action  ;  after  inspiring  his  crew 
by  an  address,  and  going  from  gun  to  gun,  and  cautioning  his  men  against 
too  much  haste,  and  not  lo  fire  until  ordered,  he  prepared  for  action.  The 
enemy's  ship  was  of  equal  size  with  the  Alliance  ;  a  severe  engagement 
followed:  it  was  very  soon  perceptible  that  the  Alliance  was  gaining  the 
advantage  ;  most  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced  ;  and  after  an  action 
of  fifty  minutes,  the  ship  was  so  severely  damaged,  that  she  hoisted  a 
signal  of  distress,  when  her  consorts  joined  her.  The  loss  on  board  the 
Alliance  was  very  trifling — three  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  ene- 
my's loss  was  severe — thirty-seven  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The  other 
English  frigates  were  watchmg  the  movements  of  the  French  ships ;  the 
captain  of  which,  upon  coming  up  with  the  Alliance,  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  keeping  aloof  from  the  action,  that  he  was  apprehensive  the  Alh- 
ance  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  engagement  was  only  a  decoy.  Chase 
was  made,  but  the  French  ship  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  Ame- 
rican, it  was  given  over. 

A  gentleman  of  distinguished  naval  reputation,  when  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  American  squadron,  was  introduced  to  Captain  James 
Vaughan,  now  Vice-admiral  of  the  Bed,  the  commander  of  (he  British 
frigate  engaged  with  the  Alliance.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he 
made  particular  inquiry  after  Captain  Barry ;  related  the  circumstances 
of  the  action ;  and,  with  the  frankness  of  a  generous  enemy,  confessed 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  ship  so  ably  fought  as  the  Alliance  ;  that  he  had 
never  before,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  received  such  a  drubbing,  and  that 
he  was  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  his  c 
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^^^^^    N  the  8th  of  April,  1782,  Captain  Barney,  in  the  Hyd«i- 

ijJmBI^TbmA   sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant- 

\B&BHgffiy  men  to  the  capes  of  the.  Delaware.     While  the  fleet 

\K^^^^JbI     ™*^  lying  in  Cape  May  road,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to 

*9tt^^E'      lake  them  out  to  sea,  two  ships  and  a  brig,  a  part  of  the 

eoemy's  force,  were  discovered  standing  in  for  them. 

Captain  Barney  immediately  made  the  signal  for  his  convoy  to  get  under 

way  and  proceed  up  the  bay,  which  orders  they  were  not  slow  in  obey- 

mg,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  which  had  a  few  guns  on  board  ;  and 

her  commander  very  gallantly  determined  to  abide  the  issue.     He  was  no 

grsat  help  to  Barney,  for  as  soon  as  the  action  commenced,  he,  in  his  hasta 

to  get  to  sea,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  balls,  ran  his  ship  aground,  and 

escaped  with  his  men,  by  climbing  out  to  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  and 

jumping  ashore,  while  the  ship  was  tflken  by  the  enemy. 

Captain  Barney  kept  astern  of  his  convoy,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
British  vessels  with  great  earnestness.  He  saw  that  the  brig  and  one  of 
the  ships  were  following  him  up  the  bay  through  the  Cape  May  channel, 
while  the  other  ship  was  manceuvering  to  run  ahead  ihrrugb  the  othef 
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channel,  and  prevent  the  convoy  from  proceeding  up  the  bay.  The  brig; 
was  ihe  first  to  come  up.  She  gave  the  Hyder-Ally  a  broadside  and 
passed  on  ;  Captain  Barney  did  not  return  the  fire,  reserving  his  shot  for 
the  ship,  which  was  coming  up  rapidly.  She  advanced  within  pistol-shot 
without  firing  a  gun,  probably  thinking  that  Barney  wouJd  not  dare  lo 
oppose  her  progress.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  Hyder-Ally  opened 
her  potts  and  gave  a  well-directed  broadside,  which  told  her  delennination 
in  sea-terms,  which  were  not  easy  to  be  misunderstood.  The  enemy  then 
closed  in  and  showed  a  determination  to  board ;  but  Barney,  perceiving 
immediately  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  and  knowing  that  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  boardin:f  him,  he  --vould  have  to  face  a  vastly  superior  force, 
instantly  walked  i;p  to  the  man  at  the  helm  and  told  him  to  interpret  his 
next  order  "by  the  rule  of  contrary,"  to  do  exactly  that  which  is  opposed 
to  the  command.  Soon  after,  v/hen  the  enemy  was  ranging  alongside, 
preparatory  to  boarding,  Captain  Barney  called  out,  in  a  voice  intended  to 
be  heard  on  board  the  adverse  ship,  "  Hard  a-porC  your  helm — do  yott 
want  him  to  run  aboard  of  us  V  The  seaman  immediately  understood  the 
order,  and  put  his  helm  hard  a-starboard,  by  which  admirable  manieuvre 
the  enemy's  jib-boom  caught  in  the  fore  rigging  of  the  Hyder-Ally,  and 
there  remained  entangled  during  the  short  but  glorious  action  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Hyder-Ally  thus  gained  a  raking  position,  and  such  was  the 
terrible  quickness  and  effect  of  her  fire, — having  fired  twenty  broadsides 
in  twenty-six  minutes — that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  firing  of  . 
the  first  broadside,  the  ship  was  obliged  to  strike  her  colours.  But  the 
other  ship  was  now  coming  rapidly  up,  and  Captain  Barney  had  only  time 
to  send  on  board  a  lieutenant  and  thirty-five  men,  with  orders  lo  proceed 
up  immediately  after  the  fleet,  while  he  himself  covered  the  rear.  The 
brig,  seeing  that  the  ship  had  struck,  ran  aground,  to  avoid  being  captured. 
The  ship  continued  lo  work  her  way  up  the  river,  as  the  taking  possession 
of  the  first  was  so  quick  and  unexpected  that  the  captain  had  not  time  to 
destroy  his  book  of  signals,  and  Captain  Barney  having  ordered  his  lieu- 
tenant to  hoist  the  British  flag  on  the  prize,  while  he  pulled  down  the  Ame- 
rican on  board  the  Hyder-Ally,  the  ship  thought  that  the  American  ship 
had  struck  ;  she,  therefore,  towards  evening,  dropped  her  anchor,  making  a 
signal  as  she  did  so  to  the  prize-ship,  which  she  did  not  expect  to  be  under 
other  orders — and  befieving  that  she  was  then  working  her  will  among  the 
defenceless  convoy. 

After  the  ship  had  given  up  the  chase,  and  dropped  her  anchor  for  the 
night.  Captain  Barney  hailed  his  prize,  and  inquired  what  her  name, 
character,  and  force  were.  He  was  answered,  "The  General  Monk,  of 
twenty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  Royal  Navy."  The  Hyder-Ally  had  only  four 
men  killed  and  eleven  wounded  ;  while  the  General  Monk  had  lost  twenty 
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men  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded.  Among  the  former,  were  five  of 
the  officers — and  among  the  latter,  were  Captain  Bodgers  himself,  and 
every  other  officer  on  board,  except  one  midshipman  ! 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  vole  of  thanks  to  Captain 
Darney,  and  ordered  a  gold-hiited  sword  to  be  prepared  for  him  ;  which 
was  soon  after  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  by  Giovernor 
['ickinson. 
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When,  to  the  severe  pressure  thus  caused,  was  added  the  disastrous  in 
telligence  from  the  new  continent,  there  arose  in  the  nation  a  cry  for  peace 
and  for  the  recognition  of  American  independence,  as  vehement  as  formerly 
fur  war  and  supremacy.  This  was  a  result,  however,  for  which  the  cabi- 
net was  by  no  means  prepared.  On  the  assembling  of  parliament,  27th 
November,  1781,  the  king's  speech  still  expressed  a  determination  to  per- 
«evere,  and  the  hope  of  a  finally  auspicious  issue.  Lord  North  indeed 
admitted  that  it  was  no  longer  expedient  to  carry  on  the  war  as  formerly 
by  marching  armies  into  the  interior;  his  plan  was  to  maintain  the  present 
posts,  to  support  the  loyalists,  and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  circmn 
stances.  Under  this  view,  the  estimates  were  formed  on  a  reduced  scale  ; 
and  an  understanding  was  intimated,  that  no  large  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  out  to  replace  the  losses  sustained.  The  opposition  members, 
however,  while  they  traced  the  disasters  to  tl^e  misconduct  of  the  ministry, 
urged  the  folly  of  Britain  continuing-  to  waste  her  strength  in  such  a  hope- 
less contest.  Both  the  address  and  estimates,  however,  were  carried  by 
majorities  of  about  two  to  one,  and  the  recess  suspended  further  dis- 
cussion. 

When  the  houses  reassembled  on  the  20th  January,  the  unpopularity  of 
government  had  been  aggravated  by  the  capture  of  Minorca,  and  of  St. 
Christopher,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  oppo- 
sition, led  by  a  phalanx  of  statesmen  of  the  first  rank — Fox,  Pitt,  Burke, 
Rockingham,  Shelburne — determined  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  They 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  naval  war,  which  was  negatived  by  only  205  to  183. 
[t  became  then  evident  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  going  over,  and 
that  persevering  efforts  would  soon  effect  the  grand  object  of  ejecting  the 
present  ministry.  A  similar  motion,  on  the  19th  February,  was  defeated 
by  only  nineteen ;  and  on  the  22d,  General  Conway  moved  an  address, 
deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  America,  and  offering  aid  in  a 
plan  of  reconciliation.  After  an  animated  debate,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  ;  when  the  final  issue  could  not  be  doubtful.  On  the 
37th,  he  renewed  his  motion  in  another  shape  ;  and  the  minister,  though 
only  attempting  to  parry  it  by  an  adjournment,  was  left  in  a  minority  of 
nineteen.  The  general  then  moved,  that  the  house  would  consideras  ene- 
mies to  their  king  and  country  all  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  was  not  resisted.  Lord  North,  indeed, 
while  lamenting  his  lot  in  holding  office  under  such  distressful  circum- 
stances, clung  to  it  with  extraordinary  pertinacity.  It  was  even  intimated, 
that  ministers  were  ready  to  become  instruments  in  carrying  out  the  mea- 
Bures  thus  dictated  to  them  by  parliament.  Lord  Germaine,  more  'Consistent, 
had  renigned  fts  soon  as  he  saw  the  cabinet  coming  round  to  iti's  conclu- 
uion.     Nothing  could  less  accord  with  the  views  of  t.'ie  opposi'.i.  n   toan 
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BMch  an  arrangement,  which  was  indeed  liable  to  obvious  objections  ;  and 
seeing  thai  their  adversaries  would  yield  only  to  direct  attack,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  that  course.  On  the  8lh  March,  1782,  Lord  John 
Cavendish  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  arraigning  the  misconduct  of 
ministers,  as  having  caused  all  the  recent  disasters.  In  this  extremity 
however,  some  of  the  country  gentlemen  rallied  round  the  premier,  who 
urged  not  without  reason  that  every  measure  now  denounced  had  been 
sanctioned  by  large  and  constant  majorities.  He  obtained  in  consequence 
the  small  one  of  ten,  which  however  was  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  final 
triumph  to  the  opposite  parly.  On  the  I5lh  a  resolution  of  no-confidence 
was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous. '  Lord  North  made  a  sort  of  overture  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet,  which  was  indignantly 
rejected.  His  majority  was  reduced  to  nine ;  and  to  follow  up  the  blow, 
Mr.  Fox  announced  a  similar  motion  for  the  I9th  ;  but  on  that  day.  Lord 
Surrey,  the  intended  mover,  was  anticipated  by  a  declaration  that  "minis- 
ters were  no  more."  The  premier  made  a  concluding  speech,  explaining 
and  defendingthe  policy  pursued  during  his  longadministration.  In  a  few- 
days,  a  new  cabinet  was  arranged,  having  at  its  head  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, supported  by  Fox,  Burke  and  others,  all  advocates  of  peace,  and 
pledged  to  obtain  it,  even  by  sacrificing  dominion  over  the  revolted  colonies. 
Lord  North  had  already  been  privately  feeling  his  way  towards  this 
object.  Even  early  in  1781,  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  offered  her  medi- 
ation, which  Britain  had  accepted  ;  and  at  her  request,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  agreed  to  become  a  party.  France,  however,  declined  acced- 
ing, till  she  could  treat  along  with  her  transatlantic  ally,  whom  she  invited 
to  send  plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose.  Congress  sent  Messrs.  Jay, 
Laurens,  and  Jefierson  to  act  in  concert  with  Adams,  then  ambassador  at 
Paris  ;  and  they  requested  Dr.  Franklin,  though  intending  to  return,  that 
he  would  remain  till  this  weighty  affair  was  concluded.  The  powers 
were  almost  unlimited,  except  that  they  were  to  agree  to  nothing  short  of 
entire  independence,  and  to  make  no  arrangement  without  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  the  French  ministers,  by  whose  advice  and  opinion 
they  were  ultimately  to  govern  themselves.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  held  at  Vienna ;  but  difficulties  soon  arose  as  to  the  footing 
on  which  it  should  be  conducted,  Mr.  Adams  protested  against  himself 
or  his  associates  appearing  in  any  other  character  than  as  representatives 
of  an  independent  state  ;  while  the  cabinet  of  London  declared  that  peace 
could  only  be  made  when  the  league  between  France  and  the  revolted 
colonies  should  be  dissolved.  This  view  was  even  supported  by  the  allied 
courts,  who  proposed,  indeed,  that  the  two  negotiations  should  be  carried 
on  and  concluded  together,  but  still  as  distinct  transactions.  As  the  two 
parties  would  not  recede  from  these  opposite  views,  the  whole  mediatory 
scheme  was  broken  up. 
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States  government  had  fallen,  as  it  wa'  found  lnlpc^Blble  to  draw  from  its 
separate  members  funds  at  all  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
which  was  thus  incapable  of  undertaking  any  important  enterprise.  It  js 
even  asserted  that  Ciinlon  undertook,  if  supplied  with  a  reinforcement 
of  ten  thousand  men,  to  reconquer  all  the  colonies.  He  had,  however, 
been  recalled  by  the  new  ministry,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton. 

These  surmises  proved  to  rest  on  a  very  slender  foundation.  According 
to  Mr.  Fox's  own  explanation,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  was,  whether 
the  independence  should  he  at  once  recognised,  or  should  be  reserved  as 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  negotiation  proceeded  as  before, 
except  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  new  minis- 
try, took  the  place  of  Mr,  Grenville ;  but  Mr,  Oswald  still  continued  to 
conduct  the  American  treaty.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Jones,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  Sir  William  Jones,  went  to  Paris,  and  submitted  to  Dr. 
Franklin  an  imaginary  fragment  of  Polybius,  respecting  the  dissensions 
between  Athens  and  her  colonies.  Its  tenor  was  to  sound  him  respecting 
D  continued  union,  on  a  completely  equal  footing,  between  Britain  and 
the  American  stales ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  notice  was 
taken  of  this  kind  of  overture.  Congress,  in  October,  1783,  published  a 
lesoluticn   not  to  accept  of  any  thing  short  of  entire  independence,  nor  tc 
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Beparate  from  Fiance.  The  negotiation  went  on  smoothly.  Mr,  Oswald's 
commission  had  been  to  treat  with  the  colonies  oi  plantations  in  America, 
terms  to  which  Mr.  Jay  strongly  objected ;  and  though  both  Vergenne* 
and  Franklin  were  satisfied,  yet  on  a  representation  being  made,  a  new 
one  was  sent  over  on  the  3Ist  September,  altering  the  expression  to  United 
States  of  America.  Oswald  appears  to  have  been  a  good  easy  man,  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  The 
great  satisfaction  which  both  Franklin  and  Adams  express,  in  the  temper 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  discussion,  justifies  seemingly  the  suspicion, 
that  he  was  scarcely  a  match  for  the  veteran  and  energetic  negotiators 
against  whom  he  was  pitched. 

There  remained  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  grant  of  independence; 
but  there  were  still  three  subjects  of  warm  discussion:  1.  The  western 
boundary,  which  the  British  wished  to  be  formed  by  the  Ohio,  while  the 
states  demanded  its  extension  to  the  kkes,  2,  Their  requisition  of  a  share 
in  the  rich  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  northern  American  coasts. 
3.  The  compensation  demanded  by  the  British  for  the  loyalists,  who,  ad- 
hering to  the  mother-country,  had  been  driven  out  of  the  colonies.  On  all 
these  points  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  make  a  most  resolute  stand ; 
but  they  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  aUied  cabinet  was  dis- 
posed, respecting  them  all,  to  take  a  cold  and  even  unfriendly  part.  This 
they  were  found  to  express,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  even  to  the  British 
negotiators,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  loyalist  compensation.  Mr.  Adama 
assigns  several  reasons  for  this  disposition,  which  seem  rather  fanciful. 
Probably  in  this  monarchical  cabinet,  amid  all  the  force  of  political  interest, 
there  was  a  strong  feehng  in  favour  of  loyalty.  The  French  ministers, 
too,  aiming  at  extensive  objects  of  their  own,  felt  that  the  more  the  Ameri- 
cans gained,  the  less  share  could  they  themselves  expect  of  what  England 
might  be  willing  to  cede. 

The  commissioners  now  found  themselves  in  a  peculiar  situation.  Mr 
Oswald's  earnest  desire  of  peace,  and  also  of  concluding  one  separate  from 
France,  afibrded  every  assurance  of  gaining  from  him  the  objects  considered 
essential.  On  the  other  hand,  their  instructions  bound  them  strictly  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  French  king ;  a  course  to  which  the  States  really  lay 
under  strong  obligations.  It  was  determined,  however,  under  the  prompt- 
ing of  Adams,  to  discard  that  consideration,  and  to  conclude  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  a  separate  preliminary  treaty  with  Mr.  Oswald.  They  suc- 
ceeded almost  to  their  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  were  fixed  as  (he  leading  boundaries,  thereby  extending  their 
frontier  at  least  to  the  Mississippi.  They  were  allowed  to  take  fish  on  the 
great  bank,  and  whhin  three  leagues  of  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  ana 
Nova  Scotia,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the  unsettled  coasts.  With  regard 
to  compensation  for  the  loyalists,  they  contrived  *o  satisfy  the  English  by 
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a  stipulation,  that  Congress  would  recommend  it  to  the  individual  states 
and  they  knew  too  well  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  such  recommenda- 
tions, to  suppose  that  they  had  committed  themselves  very  deeply  hy  this 
article.     The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  30th  November,  1782. 

Il  became  soon  necessary  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  Vergennea. 
who  wrote  on  the  occasion  an  indignant  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  accusing 
him  of  having  violated  at  once  his  insftuclions  from  Congress  and  his  obli- 
gations to  the  French  king,  and  demanding  an  explanation.  That  states- 
man, who  had  really  nothing  to  say  in  vindication,  thought  il  best  to  plead 
guilty.  He  only  urged,  that  his  ofTence  amounted  merely  to  an  indiscre- 
tion, a  failure  of  bienseance,  which  he  trusted  would  not  interrupt  their 
present  happy  union.  He  made  lavish  protestations  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude to  the  French  monarch,  promising  that  nothing  should  he  concluded 
without  his  concurrence.  Vergennes  probably  saw  that  his  compunction 
was  not  very  deep ;  and  in  fact  Adams  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Livingstone,  foreign  minister,  strenuously  justifying  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  colleagues.  At  such  a  distance,  and  in  untried  circumstances, 
some  discretion  was  necessary;  and  they  would  have  been  much  to  blame 
if,  by  following  instructions  issued  in  ignorance  of  important  facts,  they  had 
thrown  away  great  advantages  that  were  within  their  reach.  It  does  not 
appear  in  fact  that  any  censure  was  ever  passed  on  their  having,  contrary 
to  orders,  secured  valuable  benefits  to  their  country. 

The  French  cabinet  do  not  seem  to  have  been  impelled  by  resentment 
to  any  serious  breach.  They  had  moved  at  first  slowly,  standing  on  very 
high  ground  ;  hut  the  victory  of  Rodney,  the  signal  repulse  of  the  allied 
armaments  before  Gibraltar,  and  the  dilapidated  state  of  their  finances, 
which  led  in  a  few  years  to  so  fatal  a  crisis,  made  them  very  much  in 
earnest  on  the  subject.  On  the  20th  January,  1783,  the  preliminary  treaty 
was  signed  between  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  on  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, the  definitive  treaties  of  all  the  powers  were  signed  together.  That 
of  America  was  ratified  by  Congress  on  the  14th  January,  1784. 

The  United  States  had  thus  brought  this  long  struggle  to  a  triumphant 
issue ;  yet  it  left  them  in  a  stale  of  peculiar  distress  and  exhaustion.  They 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  (above  nine  million 
pounds  sterling,)  besides  twenty-four  millions  incurred  by  the  particular 
states.  The  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  this  burden,  and  generally 
to  execute  any  of  the  functions  of  government,  had  become  almost  a  nullity. 
Of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  which  they  had  demanded  in  1782,  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  these  purposes,  they  had  received  only  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand.  Much  of  the  territory  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
war,  while  foreign  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  internal  trade 
greatly  obstructed,  through  restrictions  imposed  by  the  separate  legislatures, 
who  were  wholly  disinclined  to  submit  to  any  ger.sral  regulation.    Hence, 
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too,  It  became  impossible  to  enter  into  any  commercial  arrangement  with 
foreign  nations. 

The  most  urgent  pressure  arose  from  the  arrears  and  claims  of  the  army, 
amouDling  still  to  about  ten  thousand  men.  During  several  years  they  had 
been  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  receiving  a  very  small  proportion  of 
their  pay,  and  in  depreciated  currency.  They  had  been  flattered  by  pro- 
mises of  ample  liquidation  as  soon  as  the  contest  should  terminate;  but  on 
seeing  the  near  approach  of  this  event,  and  of  their  own  consequent  dis- 
solution, they  began  deeply  to  speculate  how  and  by  whom  these  promises 
were  to  be  fulfilled.  Congress  was  manifestly  incapable  of  doing  more 
than  hand  them  over  to  the  states,  with  a  favourable  recommendation,  the 
efficacy  of  which  long  experience  had  taught  ihem  to  estimate.  The  officers 
in  1780  had  received  the  promise  of  half-pay ;  but  many  states  had  expressed 
strong  scruples  against  this  measure  as  unconstitutional  and  aristocratic,  and 
seemed  little  inclined  to  burden  at  once  their  consciences  and  their  purses 
by  its  fulfilment.  Amid  these  considerations,  a  disposition  arose  among 
the  troops  to  use  the  arms  which  they  held  in  their  hands  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  justice.  A  colonel,  respectable  from  age  and  services,  wrote  to 
Washington  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  his  brother  officers,  pointing  out  the 
deplorable  slate  of  the  country,  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  a  republican  con- 
stitution, and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  mixed  government,  in  which  the 
power  and  even  the  name  of  king  might  not  be  omitted.  It  was  evident 
at  whom  he  hinted;  and  Washington  had  certainly  a  very  fair  prospect 
of  being  able  to  assume  the  sovereign  authority.  That  patriotic  com- 
mander, however,  indignantly  repelled  the  idea,  expressing  a  painful  regret 
that  it  should  have  arisen  among  any  part  of  the  army. 

This  proposal  was  not  renewed  ;  but  as  the  prospects  of  peace  became 
brighter,  the  anxieties  of  the  army  deepened.  In  Decembei,  1783,  the 
officers  intrusted  a  committee  of  their  number  with  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, representing  their  distressing  situation,  complaining  that  the  promises 
hitherto  made  had  produced  only  shadows,  and  demanding  their  substan- 
tial execution.  They  offered,  since  objections  had  been  made  to  the  half- 
pay,  to  commute  il  for  a  certain  number  of  years  of  the  full  amount.  Some 
of  the  members  strongly  supported  iheir  claim,  proposing  Sve  full  years 
as  a  fair  compensation ;  but  as  the  consent  of  nine  slates  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, the  consideration  of  the  afiair  dropped.  The  committee  reported 
this  result  to  the  officers,  among  whom  the  ferment  soon  became  extreme. 
On  ihe  10th  March,  a  meeting  was  called  by  an  anonymous  notice,  accom- 
panied with  a  letter,  written,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  by  Major 
Armstrong.  It  complained  in  glowing  terms  of  their  hardships;  while 
their  country,  instead  of  rewarding  their  services,  trampled  upon  their 
rights,  disdained  their  cries,  and  insulted  their  distresses.  "  Can  you,"  it 
was  said,  "  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  revolution  j  and,  retir- 
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iiig  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poveriy,  wretchedness,  and  contempt  ?  Can 
yo°u  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserahle  remnant  of  that  life  lo  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in 
honour  T— Awake ;  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  yourselves.  If 
the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  efibrt  is  in  vain  !"  He  proposed, 
therefore,  instead  of  a  inilk  and  water  memorial,  to  send  a  remonstrance, 
the  tenor  of  which  might  harmonize  with  that  of  the  letter.  Douhtlcss  the 
meeting,  if  held,  would  have  fully  responded  to  these  sentiments.  Wash- 
ington, however,  was  fortunately  in  the  camp,  and  acted  with  his  usual 
firmness  and  prudence.  Besides  deafing  with  individuals,  he  called  ft 
general  meeting  instead  of  the  proposed  irregular  one.  He  reprobated  the 
tenot  of  the  letter,  and  the  implied  proposal  of  either  desertmg  their  coun- 
try or  turning  their  arms  against  her;  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
strongest  sense  of  their  merits,  and  pledgmg  himself  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  obtain  their  demands.  A  complete  turn  was  thus  given  to  their 
feelings  ;— they  unanimously  declared  full  confidence  in  him,  and  appointed 
a  committee,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  avowing  their  abhorrence 
of  the  propositions  made  in  the  letter,  but  expressing  a  desire  that  the  com- 
mander would  write  lo  the  President  of  Congress,  earnestly  soliciting  a 
speedy  decision.  Washington  did  write  in  very  strong  language.  -.\h:ch, 
coupled  doubtless  with  a  knowledge  of  the  serious  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, procured  an  assent  of  nine  states  to  the  terms  demanded.  There 
were,  however,  no  funds  to  make  good 
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engagement  of  Congress.     Indeed,  a        11  d       h  h    h         II  d 

three  hundred,  marched  lo  the  house    f  A         blj        d     h  d    h 

body,  but  were  soon  put  down ;  and  th     pi  d        g  h  J  w 

we  believe,  ultimately  fulfilled. 

On    the   24th   March,  1783,  a  Fre     h  1  f    m  C  d      h        h 

letter  from  Lafayette,  announcing  the  f   h     p    I  m       y         y 

Soon  after,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  gave  an    ffi     1  f    h  I 

was  not,  however,  till  the  25th  Nov  mb        b    —  1      d  fi  1 

having  been  concluded— the  British  amj  dNYkdh 

Americans,  from  West  Point,  entered  O  h4hD  mb  Wh 
ton  took  a  solemn  and  deeply  affecting  farewell  of  his  companions  in  arms, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  through  so  many  trying  scenes  and  vicissitudes. 
On  the  23d,  he  repaired  lo  Annapolis,  then  the  seat  of  Congress,  into  whose 
hands  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired,  finally,  as  he  believed  snd 
inshed,  into  private  life. 
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HE  Union  was  delivered  from  any  imininenl 
danger ;  yet  it  lay  in  a  helpless,  inert,  dis- 
acted  state,  unable  to  command  either  Iran- 
uillify  at  home,  or  respect  abroad.  The 
small  remnant  of  regard  for  the  authonly  of 
igress,  which  had  survived  while  there 
!  any  sense  of  peril,  entirely  ceased.  Ita 
'  members  in  vain  urged  the  stale  assemblies 
,gree  to  a  common  duty  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  to  such  general  regulations  of 
trade  as  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  The  mercantile  slates  imagined  that  these  measures  would 
operate  upon  them  unequally ;  and  New  York,  the  centre  of  this  interest, 
absolutely  refused  its  concurrence.  Congress  had  power  to  make  treaties, 
but  not  to  enforce  their  observance  5  to  contract  debts,  but  not  to  pay  them. 
Early  in  1783,  they  drew  up  a  plan  for  meeting  at  least  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  Washington  hesitated  not  to  write  to  tlie  several  govern- 
ors, urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  its  adoption.  Some  impression  was  at 
first  made;  but  the  states  soon  relapsed  into  their  habitual  indifference. 
During  fourteen  months,  there  were  paid  into  the  public  treasury  only 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollars; 
and  the  foreign  interest  was  only  defrayed  by  a  fresh  loan  made  in  Hol- 
land.    There  was,  indeed,  a  party  throughout  the  confederation,  zealous 
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lo  support  the  central  authority,  and  to  maintain  public  credit;  but  an 
other  and  powerful  one  arose,  hostile  to  the  former,  and  inditTerent  to  the 
latter.  They  began  even  to  cherish  an  indisposition  to  pay  any  taxes 
whatever,  or  to  place  themselves  at  all  under  legal  restraint.  Conven- 
tions were  formed,  under  whose  direction  mobs  broke  into  the  court-houses 
and  dispersed  the  judges.  Hence,  not  only  public  securities  were  reduced 
to  a  trifling  value,  but  private  property  was  greatly  depreciated,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  protection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  centre  of  this  lawless  spirit  should  have  been 
in  New  England.  It  prevailed  there  among  a  majority  of  the  active  young 
cultivators,  with  whom  a  theory  became  popular,  that,  having  all  contri- 
buted to  defend  the  national  properly,  they  had  all  an  equal  right  to  its 
possession.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  body  of  malecontents  entered  Exeter 
and  made  prisoners  the  general  Assembly  of  the  state.  The  citizens, 
however,  rose  and  crushed  the  movement  in  a  few  hours.  A  much 
stronger  body  in  Massachusetts  look  possession  of  the  court-house,  first  at 
Northampton,  and  then  at  Worcester.  All  conciliatory  measures  having 
been  vainly  tried,  the  governor  with  difficulty  raised  funds  chiefly  among 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  called  out  four  thousand  militia,  and  placed  them 
under  General  Lincoln.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  a  daring  leader, 
Daniel  Shays,  with  eleven  hundred  followers,  marched  to  attack  the  arse- 
nal ;  but  General  Sheppard  had  assembled  a  force  for  its  defence,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  being  unable  to  intimidate  them  either  by 
threats  or  by  firing  over  their  heads,  he  ordered  a  real  discharge,  by  which 
three  were  killed,  when  the  rest  fled  precipitately.  They  continued  in 
arms,  however,  till  Lincoln  came  up,  when  they  retreated  and  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  for  delay.  He  rejected  all  their  overtures;  and,  pressing 
lapidly  forward,  obliged  them  to  disperse  in  every  direction.  Their  leaders 
either  fled  the  territory,  or  fell  into  his  hands.  Fourteen  were  conde'Bned 
to  death,  but  afterwards  pardoned. 

The  heads  of  the  Revolution  beheld  with  deep  concern  this  abortive  result 
of  so  many  efforts  ;  their  country  distracted  at  home,  disgraced  abroad.  Yet 
it  was  difficuh  to  discover  any  remedy  which  would  be  practicable,  and 
consistent  with  their  principles.  Chance  led  them  on.  Washington  had 
contemplated,  with  great  interest,  a  plan  for  uniting  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  and  thus  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  waters.  He  made  a 
journey  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  on  horseback,  taking  minute  notes 
of  every  thing  which  could  be  subservient  lo  this  project.  His  influence, 
and  the  real  importance  of  the  design,  induced  the  legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  send  commissioners  to  Alexandria  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject.  They  met  in  March,  1785,  and  having  spent  some  tim«  at 
Mount  Vernon,  determined  to  recommend  another  commission,  which 
might  establish  a  general  larifl'  or.  imports.     The  Virginian  legislature  not 
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only  agi  xi,  but  invited  the  other  states  to  send  deputies  to  meet  at  Anna- 
polis.    In  September,  17B6,  they  had  arrived  from  five  only,  and  with  too 

nited  powers  A  number  of  able  statesmen,  hjwever,  were  thus  assem- 
bled, i\ho,  feelmg  deeplj  the  depressed  and  distracted  state  of  the  ujuntrj, 
became  sensible  that  something  on  a  much  greater  scale  was  neces'^ary  to 
rai'.e  her  lo  prosperity,  and  give  her  a  due  place  among  the  nitiona 
They  drew  up  a  report  and  address  to  all  the  provincial  Asaemblies, 
strongly  representing  the  inefficiencj  of  the  present  federal  goveu  neot, 
and  earnestly  urging  them  to  send  delegates  to  meet  at  Phikdelphia  in 
Ma^,IT87  Congress  in  Februarj,  parsed  resolutions  recomnicnlmg 
this  measure,  of  which,  however,  they  did  not  perhaps  anticipate  a'i  the 
results 

The  "States  verj  readily  responded  to  this  call,  and  at  the  appjintei 
time,  the  delegates  from  all  except  one  had  as'^ernbled  Never  per- 
haps had  any  body  of  men  combined  fur  so  great  a  purpose — to  form  a 
constitution  which  was  to  rule  so  numerous  a  people  and  probably  during 
so  man\  ages  The  members,  consisting  of  the  ablest  mtn  in  America 
were  not  unwcrthy  of,  nor  unfit  for,  so  great  a  trust  Washington,  who 
appeared  al  the  head  of  the  Virginian  deputation,  was  unanimouslj  elected 
president  of  the  whole  They  had  been  appointed  mere''  'o  revise  the 
articles  of  confederation ,  yet  they  had  not  deiiberated  long,  when  they 
determined  that  the  existing  Congress  must  be  entirely  thrown  overboard 
The  question  however,  what  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place,  was  rne  of 
extreme  difficulty 

On  the  29lh  lUay,  Edmund  Randolph,  an  eminent  Virgmiin  slates 
man,  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions,  imbodj  ng  the  plan  of  a  new  con 
stitution  He  propoaed  to  form  a  general  government,  which  should  have 
a  legislature,  executive,  and  judicnry  ,  a  revenue,  army,  and  navy,  all 
»ntirel\  independent  of  the  statta  It  was  to  conduct  peace,  war,  tieaties, 
ind  all  national  transactions      This   plan   met  with  general   favour,  jet  t 

onsiderable  bodj  insisted,  that  it  nvclved  too  mighty  a  change  ,  that  thej 

vere  delegated  to  improve  the  existing'  system,  net  to  extinguish  it,  and 
substitute  one  entirely  new  Mr  Patterson  of  New  Jersej  submitted 
another,  enlarging  the  pcwers  of  Congress,  attaching  to  it  an  executive  and 
_udiciary.  yet  leaving  its  resources  and  supplies  to  be  procured  thrrugh 
"he  medium  of  the  state  governments  Ihis  was  considered  as  retaining 
still  the  feature  b\  which  it  was  rendered  necessarily  inefficient  Being 
put  to  the  vote  en  the  19th  June,  it  was  supported,  indeed,  by  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  ,  but  seven  states  give  a  complete  negative 

The  opposition  to  Mr  Bindilph's  resclutions  being  thus  overcome,  a 
committee,  composed  of  himself  and  four  others,  was  appointed  to  reduce 

hem  into  the  form  of  a  constitution  On  the  6th  August,  they  submitted 
&  dial  of  one,  which  was  the  subject  of  long  deliberation,  and  undtiwent 
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many  important  alteialicti'  In  thi^  and  the  former  debate  the  nam  con- 
te'it  laj  between  the  great  and  the  'miJI  states,  the  former  demanding  a 
weight  proportiuned  In  iheir  populaiirn  lad  resources  the  Jalter  contend- 
mg  that  they  would  be  thus  oyernhelmed  and  oppressed  The  •struggle 
was  severe,  and  matters  "ieemed  once  at  a  complete  stand,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which,  in  three  dajs,  suggested  a  comprrmise 
The  House  of  Representatnes  was  to  be  priportioned  to  the  ](p«lati  a, 
but  m  the  Senate  each  state  was  to  h-jVL.  an  equal  vote  This  was  carried 
by  a  considerable  n  ajoriij  A  difficult  question  also  arose  rest-ecting  the 
slaves  m  the  southern  >;iates,  to  whom  no  vjtc  was  allowed ,  but  who,  it 
was  contended,  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  power  and  reaources  uf 
the-Je  communities  A  compromise  wis  n  ade  ihree-fourlhs  of  them, 
under  the  title  of  "other  pers  ns  "  were  to  be  added  to  the  hst  upon 
which  the  number  of  represtntit  ve  members  was  to  be  apportioned 

On  the  8lK  September,  Messrs  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Morns,  Madison, 
and  Kmg,  were  named  a  committte  "to  revise  the  style,  and  arrange  the 
articles."  It  was  presented  by  them  on  the  13ih  ;  yet  the  convention  con- 
tinued making  amendments  to  the  very  last  day.  The  result  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  difierent  from  that  originally  contemplated.     Having  arisen. 
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however,  out  of  collision  and  coniproniise  belween  all  the  different  interests 
that  divided  the  counliy,  h  had  probably  beea  rendered  more  safe  and 
practirable. 

On  the  17th  September,  this  grand  question  came  finally  under  decision. 
The  Constitution  was  then  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  members, 
being  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  It  was  nest  submitted 
to  Congress,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  who 
were  invited  to  call  conventions  to  lake  il  into  consideration.  The  stipula- 
tion was,  that  it  should  come  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  ratification  of 
nine  slates  had  been  obtained  ;  but  this  was  an  object  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. In  1787,  it  was  adopted  in  t:oavenlions,  unanimously,  by  Oorgia, 
New  Jersey,  and  Dekv\are,  and  by  l;irge  majofities  in  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Suuth  Caiolina,  Two,  however,  were  still 
wanting  before  it  could  be  acted  on,  whence  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion, which  met  in  the  beginning  tit  176»,  was  viewed  with  intense  in- 
terest. Its  fate  there  appeared  doiibfu!,  fiT,iri  li:C;il  feelings  and  recent 
disccn tents.  Hancock,  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  through  the  revolu- 
tion, strenuously  opposed  it,  without  the  admission  of  certain  proposed 
ajiiendments,  by  which  state  rights  might  be  more  fully  guarded.  It  was 
supported  with  the  utmost  eloquence  by  Fisher  Ames,  aud  finally  curried 
by  the  small  majority  of  187  to  168.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  greater 
number  of  delegates  came  instructed  to  vote  against  it ;  but  after  an  ad- 
journment, a  majority  of  eleven  was  at  last  procured. 

The  requisite  number  of  nine  had  thus  been  obtained ;  yet  there  were 
stiil  wanting  the  important  states  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, without  which  it  could  scarcely  be  brought  into  action.  In  the  first, 
the  contest  was  long  and  fervid,  and  the  displays  of  oratory  are  said  to  have 
been  the  most  splendid  ever  yet  made  in  America.  Randolph  and  Madi- 
son took  the  lead  in  support  of  the  measure,  while  Patrick  Henry  assailed 
it  with  eloquence  almost  unrivalled.  He  denounced  it  as  a  revolution 
more  radical  than  that  which  had  separated  America  from  Britain.  The 
convention  had  been  delegated  solely  to  amend  the  old  federation,  instead 
of  which  they  had  formed  a  great  consohdated  government,  vesting  in  it  the 
whole  prerogative,  and  leaving  to  the  states  merely  the  poor  laws,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  trifling  concerns.  In  the  warmth  of  debate,  he  seemed 
to  threaten  resistance  if  the  motion  were  carried  ;  yet  at  last  declared  that 
even  then  he  would  remain  a  peaceful  citizen,  only  devoting  his  head,  his 
hand.  Ins  heart,  to  obtain  redress  in  a  constitutional  manner.  The  mea- 
sure was  finally  carried  by  eighty-eight  to  eighty.  New  York,  thus  left 
nearly  alone,  could  only  persevere  at  the  cost  of  throwing  herself  entirely 
out  of  the  Union.  Yet,  though  the  measure  was  supported  by  Jay,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Livingston,  statesmen  of  the  highest  character,  it  was  carried  only 
by  a  majority  of  five  and  with  the  demand  of  most  extensive  a 
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Ample  ground  was  now  afforded  for  putting  the  new  constitution  1> 
movement,  and  the  question  arose,  who  was  first  to  act  as  chief  magistrate. 
All  its  friends  agreed  in  looking  to  Washington  as  the  individual  whose 
weight  of  character  and  reputation  would  unite  aD  suffrages,  and  whose 
steady  judgment  would  guide  the  vessel  amid  the  difficulties  in  which  it 
must  for  some  time  be  involved.  Of  this  general  feeling  he  was  soon 
apprized ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  most  deep  and  unfeigned  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  the  task.  He  even  declared,  in  a  lelter  to  General 
Lincoln,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and 
wishes  that  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  make.  He  cherished  a  strong 
paraltyf        Iffral  d        Idhp         hh         p 
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WING  to  various  ilelays.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  meet  till  the  20ih  March,  1789,  not 
the  Senate  till  the  6th  April  following.  In  that 
body,  the  voles  for  the  President  being  examined, 
were  found  all,  witboul  a  single  exception,  to  have 
been  given  in  favour  of  Wushington.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  grand  in  this  unanimous 
consent  of  a  gietit  nati(;n  in  favour  of  a  man  distinguished  only  by  solid 
merit,  without  the  brilliant  qualities  which  usually  attract  popular  admira- 
tion. The  possession  of  one  whose  merit  crushed  all  dissent,  was  referred 
to  by  Adams,  who  had  been  named  Vice  President,  as  a  special  blessing 
of  Providence  on  this  first  opening  of  the  Union.  A  messenger  was  irnme- 
diately  despatched  to  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  having  probably 
formed  his  resolution,  he  at  once  accepted  the  high  office.  Yet  in  an 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  he  declared  himself  unable  to 
describe  his  painful  emotions  on  the  occasion,  and  to  a  confidential  friend 
compared  them  to  those  of  a  culprit  going  to  execution.  His  progress  to 
Philadelphia,  however,  resembled  a  triumph.  He  ivas  escorted  by  parties 
of  militia,  and  welcomed  by  crowds  of  spectators.  The  bridge  over  the 
Schuylkill  was  studiously  decorated,  an  arch  of  laurel  formed  for  him  to 
pass  under,  a  civic  crown  was  dropped  on  his  head,  and  at  night  the  city 

On  the  30th  April,  the  new  President,  with  considerable  pomp,  and  in 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  took  the  oath  of  office.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  Senate,  and,  in  a  sensible  and  pious  address,  without 
specifying  any  particular  measure,  explained  the  general  principles  that 
were  to  guide  his  conduct.  He  intimated,  as  formerly,  his  intention  to 
decline  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  limiting  himself  to  the  repayment  of 


s  necessary  expenses. 


The  Senate 


it  cordial  reply,  i 
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ihuy  Eaid — "  In  you  all  parties  confide  ;  in  you  all  interests  unite  ;  and  wi 
have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have  been,  will  be 
equalled  by  your  future  exertions."  The  answer  of  ihe  House  of  Eepre- 
teiilatives  was  in  a  tone  equally  gratifying. 

The  most  urgent  consideration  in  Congress  vvas  the  raising  of  a  revenue 
by  duties  on  imported  goods.  The  necessity  of  this  measure  had  been 
fully  agreed  upon  by  a.  majority  of  the  states ;  yet  there  arose  many 
opinions  and  conflicting  lateres  h  1  d    he  amount.     The 

proposition  to  make  a  diflerenc    >  1  f        n  and  native  bot- 

toms was  objected  to  as  fiivouri  h  I  pp  g  p  f  rence  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  It  was,  howe  d  ta  tent ;  but  another, 
for  a  diatinclion  in  favour  of  th       p  w          h    h  h  d      ncluded  c 
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cial  treaties  with  the  slates,  al       b  pas    d         h    lower  Hoi 

negatived  in  the  Senate. 

Another  very  urgent  object  w 
departments.     It  was  determin  d   I 
sury,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  AfT 
The  Constitution  had  provided    h 
President,  subject  to  the  approb 
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great  injustice  to  deserving  ind     d 
raised  by  the  people  to  so  high       ta  Id 

capable  of  such  misconduct ;       <3    h  1 

himself  to  impeachment.     The  d        I 

a  majority  of  34  to  20,  but  in    h     S  ly  by   h 

Vice  President.     The  personal  d  pi      d       1 

posed  to  have  been  the  chief  ca  f    h      p       1         b 

chief  magistrate  ;  and  the  pred  f  be 

purposes,  or  with  hardship  to  indiv 
the  expected  remedies  i 
The  President,  thus 
delicate  task  with  his  usual  strict  integr  y      d      mpl  d  f       h    p  b- 

lic  good.     He  had  refused  to  give  an     pi  d  m 

applications  on  the  subject,  and  thus  res  dhmlfpf!  b  d 
The  Treasury,  the  department  of  most  ii         1  p  d 

to  Colonel  Hamilton.  This  choice  was  f  d  d  p  1  g  m  j  1 
Jiat  eminent  statesman,  and  was  fully  j       fi  d  by  h      p    f  f 

duties ;  yet  it  proved  a  somewhat  troublous  one,  as  respected  the  President 
himself.  Hamilton  had  embraced  with  ardour  those  opinions  which  might 
be  termed  ultra- federal,  being  believed  to  have  desired  a  stronger  govern- 
ment, and  one  more  nearly  approximating  to  the  British,  than  the  other 
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supposed  to  have  desirea  a  Senate 
;    lent  himself 


framers  would  consent  to ;  he  is  even  i 

and  President  for  life.  Disappointed  i„  n,«He  vjews,  iie  lent  i 
frankly  and  cordially  to  promote  the  working  of  the  adopted  system ;  yet 
his  measures  bore  always  a  stamp  of  his  real  sentiments  ;  and  as  the  pub- 
lic feeling  soon  began  to  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  became  more  and 
more  unpopular.  The  next  step  was  to  give  the  department  of  Foreign 
A^irs  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  absent  five  years  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, in  which  he  had  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  proved  indeed 
eminently  qualified  to  conduct  this  department.  But  he  embraced,  to  an 
extent  not  then  known,  or  probably  fully  developed,  the  political  system 
most  opposite  to  that  of  Hamilton.  Becoming  always  more  attached'  to  it, 
he  acquired  thereby  a  large  share  of  popular  favour,  but  introduced  violent 
dissensions  into  the  cabinet  General  Knox  was  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  which  he  had  previously  held.  These  three  officers 
were  understood  to  form  a  cabinet,  whose  opinion,  either  verbal  or  written. 
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[he  President  could  require  upon  any  subject ;  but  ihey  ivere  allowed  no  con< 
irol  over  his  decision. 

The  next  object  of  consideration  for  Congress  was  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  New  York  and  Virginia.  These  stales  attached  to  the m  such 
importance,  that  lliey  had  given  their  reluctant  consent  to  the  Constitution 
only  in  the  hope  of  their  adoption.  Mr.  Madison  accordingly  brought  for- 
\vard  twelve ;  but  which  were  in  fact  rather  evasions  than  fulfilments  of 
the  demands  of  his  constituents.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  provisions  for 
the  security  of  personal  rights ;  the  only  on  3  having  the  desired  tendency 
being  a  stipulation  that  every  power  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  united 
government  was  reserved  to  the  states.  The  advocates  of  the  amendments 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignation  this  virtual  rejection  of  their  claims, 
and  the  refusal  to  call  a  convention  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject.  Even 
while  admitting  Mr.  Madison's  proposals  to  he  so  far  good,  they  opposed 
their  adoption  as  a  mere  opiate  to  divert  the  puUic  mind  from  the  call  for 
more  substantial  benefits.  It  was  therefore  through  the  exertions  of  the 
federal  party  itself,  that  the  articles,  as  the  Constitution  required,  were 
referred  to  the  states.  The  latter  were  very  ill  satisfied;  but  the  popu- 
larity of  the  united  government  was  so  strong  and  growing,  that  they  were 
obkged  to  smother  their  chagrin,  and  give  up  any  farther  resistance. 

After  a  course  of  proceedings  generally  approved  by  the  nation,  Con- 
gress rose  on  the  29th  September.  The  second  session  met  in  January, 
1790,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  grand  financial  plan  submitted  by  Hamil- 
ton, The  public  debt  of  the  Union  was  stated  at  fifty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  eleven  and  three  quarters  were  foreign,  chiefly  due  to 
France  and  Holland ;  and  there  were  besides  twenty-five  millions  owing 
by  the  different  states.  It  was  proposed  to  fund  this  whole  amount,  and 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  with  a  sinking  fund  for  its 
gradual  liquidation.  This  plan,  in  its  successive  provisions,  mot  with  the 
most  pertinacious  opposition.  The  system  was  altogetlier  objected  to  by 
some  as  giving  to  the  debt  a  more  permanent  character,  and  as  having 
involved  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  in  deep  embarrassment.  It  was 
easy  to  show  that,  funded  or  unfunded,  the  debt  must  be  paid,  while  in  the 
former  shape  it  could  be  deah  with  much  more  easily,  and  on  better  terms. 
Many,  however,  contended  that  a  reduction  ought  to  be  made  on  its 
amount.  Through  the  low  stale  of  public  credit,  it  had  mostly  passed 
from  the  original  holders  to  speculative  purchasers,  who  had  obtained  it  at 
a  very  low  rate,  (even  of  2s.  6rf.  in  the  pound,)  and  would  make  an  exor- 
bitant profit,  if,  beyond  expectation,  they  should  receive  payment  in  full. 
It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  that  the  value  had  been  received,  thai  the 
national  honour  was  pledged,  and  its  credit  was  gone  if  it  refused  fulfil- 
ment, Wr.  Madison,  however,  made  a  motion  which  met  with  great 
fitTour,  that  the  purchasers  should  receive  the  highest  price  which  govern 
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menl  paper  had  borne  in  the  market,  and  the  difference  be  paid  to  the 
original  lender.  It  was  admitted  by  his  opponents  that  ihe  latter  had  suf- 
fered severe  hardship ;  yet  the  original  contract,  making  the  money  paya- 
ble to  assignees  or  bearer,  would  thus  be  violated.  The  very  principle  of 
the  issue  was  to  be  transferable  j  it  would  be  both  impraclicable  and  ruin- 
ous to  public  credit  for  government  to  open  afresh  transactions  between 
individuals.     The  motion  was  lost  by  a  great  majority. 

The  most  strenuous  contest,  however,  arose  respecting  the  assumption 
by  the  general  government  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  particular  slates. 
These,  it  was  argued,  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  great 
contest  which  was  common  to  all  ■  chiefly  too  by  tho'^e  on  whose  soil  tb 
military  operations  ha  d  been  wageJ       d     i  h  h  d   h      by 

suffered.     Massachusetts,  in  parti     1       h  d  b  h     fi       t  f   1 

war,  and   had  provideAthe  neces     y  b  f  y  as 

recognised  to  which  she  could  look  f         d      Th  q  1 

was,  that  liie  distribution  was  very        q     I      d  h  h         m 

was  small,  were  not  much  inclzned  q     1    h         f  '     £,  1 

burden.     One  or  two,  as  Virginia,  wl    h  by  ff        h  d        d    ff 

considerable  part,  seemed  to  have  '      g         If         pi  Af 

a  long  and  animated  debate  of  seve    1  d  j  d  p 

latives,  but  by  a  very  narrow  major  yl         dIjfNh  h 

having  acceded  to  the  Union,  her  dp  m  d  d  h      cal 

By  a  majority  of  two  voices,  the  1  wa  d        d     f 

wards  negatived.     Its  advocates,  h  d    1  ggl         d 

compromise  was  at  last  effected,  by     h    h    h  d       d 

twenty-one  miUions,  and  assumed  i      pfif  fmhdff 

states.     Tbe  claims  of  Massachuse  d  h  C      1  li    h  d 

to  more  than  ten  millions  and  a  half  h  d      d       f  IJ 

each.  In  this  shape  it  at  length  passed  both  houses  by  very  small  major- 
ities. The  whole  of  Hamilton's  plan  was  thus  carried  with  some  slight 
modification,  and  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  wise  and 
politic;  indeed,  its  good  effects  were  speedily  evident.  Yet  all  its  provi- 
sions were  in  the  interest  of  the  central  government ;  and  it  required  an 
extent  of  impost  to  which  the  Americans  were  not  well  prepared  to  sub 
mit.  Having  indeed  undertaken  the  war  with  a  special  view  to  escape 
taxation,  they  could  not  but  severely  feel  the  result  of  being  obhged  lo  pay 
ten  times  the  amount  ever  demanded  by  the  mother-country.  Virginia 
passed  resolutions  strongly  censuring  the  measure ;  the  first  step  of  that 
nature  taken  by  any  slate  legislature. 

Undismayed  by  this  opposition,  Hamilton  proceeded,  in  the  third  session, 
to  complete  the  circle  of  his  financial  operations.  The  most  delicate  part 
still  remained,  of  imposing  new  taxes  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
A  general  assent  had  been  given  ;  yet  when  the  specific  objects  came  to  be 
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fixed,  they  pressed  painfully  upon  various  interests.  Additional  dudes  on  im- 
ported goods  were  admitted  as  following  of  course  ;  but  they  would  not  yield 
the  requisite  amount  without  an  addition  of  two  hundred  tiiousand  pounds, 
proposed  to  be  levied  on  distilled  spirits.  The  tax  was  unexceptionable,  and 
any  other  would  in  fact  have  been  more  odious;  yet  it  could  be  branded 
with  the  hateful  title  of  excise,  and  affected  an  indulgence  to  which  the 
western  settlers  especially  were  strongly  addicted.  The  states,  too,  viewed 
with  much  jealousy  this  intrusion  into  their  internal  concerns  of  a  powei 
considered  almost  as  foreign.  Four,  in  the  course  of  its  discussion,  passed 
resolutions  against  it.  This  did  not  prevent  its  being  passed  by  a  large 
majority ;  yet  a  military  force  was  in  some  places  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

Hamilton  followed  it  up  with  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  for  aiding  the 
operations  of  government.  The  contest  upon  this  subject  in  the  legisla- 
ture was  still  more  severe.  Such  an  institution  was  said  not  only  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility,  but  to  be  beyond  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  general  government.  In  fact  no  mention  had  been  made  of  a  right  to 
vest  peculiar  privileges  in  this  or  indeed  any  corporation.  In  reply,  it 
was  represented  as  promising  the  greatest  advantages,  while,  being  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  highly  useful  in  relation  to  other  powers  specially  granted, 
it  might  be  considered  as  implied  in  them.  The  measure  was  carried  by 
nineteen  votes ;  yet  being  presented  to  the  President  for  his  sanction,  he 
found  his  cabinet  completely  divided,  Hamilton  and  Knox  advising  him  to 
approve,  Jefferson  and  Randolph  to  exercise  his  veto.  He  called  for  writ- 
ten opinions  from  them  ;  and  those  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  on  opposite 
sides  are  considered  as  having  exhausted  the  subject.  After  full  conside- 
ration, he  decided  on  giving  his  sanction  to  the  bill. 

Hamilton  had  thus  carried  all  his  measures,  yet  not  without  exposing 
himself  to  considerable  odium.  Two  parties  had  now  been  regularly 
formed,  and  woijed  up  to  great  mutual  exasperation.  The  original  oppo- 
sition to  the  Union  had  nearly  ceased  ;  its  advantages  both  to  the  dignity 
and  interests  of  the  nation  were  generally  admitted.  Even  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  were  no  longer  arraigned  ;  but  wherever  they  left  room  foi 
any  doubt,  each  faction  eagerly  urged  its  own  interpretation.  What  made 
this  contest  strongly  fell,  was  its  raging  in  the  heart  of  the  cabinet,  the  two 
leading  members  of  which,  pohtically  and  personally  opposed,  accused 
each  other,  one  as  an  advocate  of  high  prerogative  and  even  of  monarchy, 
the  other  as  a  democrat  and  anarchist.  The  mind  of  Washington  moved 
in  a  sphere  generally  superior  to  party.  Wiiile  sanctioning  the  measures 
of  Hamilton,  he  blamed  his  violence,  and  being  unwilling  to  part  with  bin 
dnlagonist,  whose  official  conduct  was  meritorious,  he  earnestly,  but  vainly, 
remonstrated  with  both,  seeking  to  soften  their  extreme  hostility.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  himself,  being  considered  justly  as  not  mixing  in  the  strifa 
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of  faction,  incurred  little  odium,  and  was  still  looked  up  to  with  vmeratioQ 
by  both  parties. 

In  March,  1791,  the  first  Congress  terminated,  and  another  was  elected, 
in  which  the  federal  party  still  maintained  a  majority.  The  opening  ses- 
■lon  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  Washington's  first  exercise  of  the  veto. 
A  census  having  been  taken  in  1790,  by  which  the  population  appeared 
to  be  nearly  four  millions,  Congress  were  called  upon  to  apportion  accord- 
ingly the  number  of  deputies.  They  made  aucli  a  distribution,  that  in 
some  cases  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  one  in  thirty  thou- 
sand was  exceeded.  Here,  too,  the  cabinet  was  divided ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent, now  following  Jefferson's  advice,  objected  to  the  measure,  and  the 
houses  acquiesced.  Next  session,  it  was  necessary  to  impose  some  new 
taxes,  and  the  question  arose,  whether  those  appropriated  to  the  national 
debt  should  be  permgjient,  as  recommended  by  the  secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, or  should  require  an  annual  vote.  The  latter  course  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  popular  interest,  and  lost  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
speaker.  The  same  body  afterwards  brought  forward  a  series  of  charges 
against  Hamilton's  official  conduct,  to  which  the  press  fiercely  responded ; 
yet  they  were  successfully  refuted,  and  negatived  by  large  majorities. 

Early  in  1793,  the  critical  period  arrived  of  the  close  of  Washington's 
first  term  of  office.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  as  before,  an  unfeigned  anxiety 
to  return  into  private  life  ;  but  all  the  leading  men,  even  Jefferson  among 
the  foremost,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  duty  of  remaining.  The 
tendencies  to  anarchy  appeared  still  so  strong  as  to  be  checked  only  hy  the 
weight  of  his  character  and  influence.  A  unanimous  re-election  indicated 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him  had  undergone  no  change. 
Adams,  however,  as  vice-president,  was  opposed  by  Governor  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  and  gained  the  appointment  only  by  seventy-seven  votes  to 
fifty.  Besides  the  violent  internal  conflict,  a  formidable  Indian  war  had 
for  some  time  been  raging,  and  in  the  negotiations  with  the  European 
powers  difficulties  had  arisen,  aggravated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution in  France.  We  mu'it  now  look  back  to  lake  a  connected  view  of 
these  important  objects. 

It  is  painfui  to  observe  that  the  Indians  always  regarded  the  "Big 
Knives,"  or,  as  they  afterw  irds  termed  them,  the  "  Thirteen  United  Fires," 
with  the  bitterest  enmitj  In  the  last  war  they  had  taken  a  decided  part 
mth  the  British,  who  incurred  therebj  reproaches  not  unmerited.  The 
general  government,  indeed,  appears  to  have  desired  to  treat  them  with 
justice  and  humanity  ;  but  they  could  not  control  the  numerous  and  fierce 
body  of  back-settlers,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  new  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Georgia.  General  Knox  adn)iis  that  the  intercourse  between  those  of 
the  former  state  and  the  Indians  was  one  of  reciprocal  outrage,  demanding 
a  critical  investigation  to  discover  on  which  side  the  greatest  wrongs 
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were  rommitled."  The  regukr  system  seems  to  have  been,  whenever  any 
settlers  were  killed,  for  a  parly  to  set  out  and  slay  the  first  Indiana  ibey 
met,  without  any  inquiry  whether  they  were  of  the  guilty  tribe.  Knoi 
mentions  a  party  of  Kentuckians  who  made  an  inroad  inlo  the  Wabash 
territory,  and  killed  a  number  of  Piankeshaws,  a  tribe  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  attachment  to  the  United  States ,  but  he  observes  that  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Indians  were  objecli  of  aversion  Aiiervvards,  when 
fair  prospects  of  peace  had  arisen,  the\  were  interrupted  by  Captain 
Betrd  crossing  the  Tennessee  and  killmi^  t  number  of  friendly  Indians ; 
tut  the  repirt  slates  such  Bl prejudice  to  eMSt  en  the  frontier,  that  the  deed 
must  be  left  unpunished  In  other  quarters,  two  men  havrng  been  slaiti 
and  scalped  by  a  bod\  of  Creeks  the  militn  sel  out,  overlook,  and  killed 
twelve  Indians,  but  presently  d  seovertd  that  ihey  belonged  to  a  different 
tribe  from  the  muiderers  Tel  when  its  chief  demduded  the  leider  of 
the  expedition  the  reporter  declares  that  his  bl  od  "runs  warm  in  his 
It  ns"  at  ihe  idea  and  calls  rather  for  further  cha=!ti<iement.  Hence  we 
cannot  disbelieve  the  Indim  complaint,  that  one  after  another  of  their  best 
f-milies  na*  killed,  and  no  pun  shnient  ever  followed  A  letter  appears 
frtm  the  Tennessee  chiefs,  Cirnplanter,  New  Arrow,  and  Big-tree,  to 
General  Knox  complammg  that  several  of  their  best  and  perfectly  innocent 
cou      J  h  d  b         m     d      d  by  C  i  Brady    f    !       S 
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circumstance  to  them  was  the  loss  of  their  lands,  which  ihey  were  induced 
by  present  temptations  lo  agree  to,  but  afterwards  bitterly  feh  and  repented, 
A  Cherokee  chief  complains  that  whenever  an  interview  was  asked,  under 
^whatever  pretext,  this  was  always  the  real  object.  They  must  part  with 
no  more  hunting-grounds — they  must  perish  to  a  man  in  their  defence. 
Complanter  complains  that  he  and  others  incurred  this  reproach,  being 
asked:  "Brothers  of  our  fathers,  where  is  the  place  which  you  have 
leserved  for  us  to  lie  down  upon?"  and  he  adds  :  "We  must  know  from 
■you  whethe--  you  mean  to  leave  us  and  our  children  any  land  to  till."   The 
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government  sanctioned  no  means  of  acquisition  except  purchase  ;  yet  it  is 
adcnitted  thai  many  of  its  subjects  unjustly  extended  their  surveys,  and 
hunted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  territory. 

The  general  government  was  doubtless  thus  placed  in  a  very  painful 
condition — unable  to  control  the  violence  of  the  border  militia,  yet  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  its  people.  The  Indians  were 
encouraged  by  iheir  former  alliance  with  ihe  British,  who  still  retained 
their  western  posts,  though  disavowing,  seemingly  with  truth,  that  ti.ey 
now  fomented  any  hostile  movement.  The  Spaniards  also,  indignant  al 
the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  territorj-,  carried  on  secret  intrigues  among  them. 
Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  overawed  by  the  formation  of  the  "  Thirteen 
United  Fires  ;"  and  in  1788  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  northern 
tribes.  In  October,  Mr,  Wynn  held  a  friendly  conference  with  their 
great  chiefs;  and  on  the  9th  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Fort  Harmar,  embracing  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
Sacs,  and  Pottawatomies.  On  the  7th  August,  1790,  another  was  entered 
into  with  the  southern  nation  of  the  Creeks.  They  were  by  these  treaties 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  present  lands,  only  engaging  not  to  sell 
them  to  any  other  nation  except  the  States;  they  were  even  allowed,  if  no 
injury  was  done,  to  hunt  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  latter.  Mutual 
wrongs  were  to  be  redressed,  not  by  retaliation,  but  by  appeal  to  the  proper 
authorities.  There  remained,  however,  fierce  tribes  jn  the  Miami  and 
the  Wabash,  between  whom  and  the  Kentuckians  there  had  long  raged 
"  war  to  the  knife,"  from  which  little  prospect  appeared  of  either  party 
desisting.  In  these  circumstances.  General  Knox,  while  admitting  the 
wrongs  to  be  quite  mutual,  very  coolly  lays  down  the  alternative  of  either 
extirpating  or  making  peace  with  these  tribes.  Happily  the  motives  of 
justice  and  humanity  were  reinforced  by  those  of  national  character,  and 
by  the  still  more  cogent  one  that  there  did  not  exist  means  of  effecting  the 
extirpation.  The  Union  had  only  six  hundred  regular  troops,  and  the 
finances  would  not  support  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  every 
description,  a  number  inadequate  to  the  object.  Orders  were  therefore 
sent  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  inroads  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  to  make  ovei- 
tures  to  the  savages.  Both  attempts  having  proved  abortive,  no  alterna- 
tive remained  but  to  make  war  with  the  best  means  in  their  power. 

In  September,  ir90,  CJeneral  Harmar  was  sent  forward  with  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  regulars,  who,  being  reinforced  by  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky,  formed  a  corps  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-thre  ! 
men.  The  Indians  on  his  approach  sot  fite  to  their  villages;  but  this  was 
nothing,  unless  they  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  Harmar,  how 
ever,  instead  of  advancing  himself  with  the  main  body,  sent  forward  Colonel 
Harden,  with  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  of  whom  only  thirty  were  regu- 
,;irs.     They  were  attacked;  the  militia  fled;  the  others  were  nearly  cut 
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■iff  including  a  gaUant  ycuth  son  to  General  Sc  tt  The  general  iheu 
sent  forward  Harden  with  t!  ree  hundred  and  sixty  nen  uho  speed  ly 
encountered  an  ther  large  b  dj  After  a  bnve  c  nte-^t  m  whch  this 
party  lost  nearly  half  the  r 
Ham  ar  claimed  the  ct  ry— 
tod  seem  Hs  conduct  in 
w  th  these  snail  delichments 

"d  hy  a  court  martial  he  wis  acquitted 

To  retrieve  this  failure  Washngton  obtained  authority  to  ruse  two 
thousai  d  men  fcr  s  t  months  sersiet  not  likel)  to  conUjiite  a  ^ery  efli 
eient  fcrce.  From  various  diffiLuItita  it  could  not  be  forwarded  till  the  end 
of  1791,  when  it  was  placed  under  General  St. Clair,  governor  of  the 
western  territory.  The  object  was  to  destroy  the  settlements  on  the  Miami, 
and  expel  the  natives  from  that  district.  St.  Clair,  with  fourteen  hundred 
men,  advanced  on  the  3d  of  November  to  the  vicinity  of  these  villages, 
where  he  took  post  to  await  reinforcements.  Before  sunrise  next  day  the 
troops  were  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  Indian  war-cry;  the  enemy  were 
in  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  penetrated  throughout,  and  even  to 
the  rear.  Invisible  death  continued  to  pour  in  from  every  side ;  the  as- 
sailants, stretched  on  the  ground,  or  lurking  behind  trees,  were  seen  ouly 
as  they  sprung  from  one  covert  to  another.  As  usual,  a  number  of  ihe 
militia  fled,  when  the  others,  with  broken  ranks,  bore  the  whole  brunt,  and 
the  officers,  who  were  veteran  and  brave,  became  fatally  exposed.  Several 
charges  were  made  with  the  bayonet ;  hut  in  this  scene  of  confusion  they 
could  not  be  effectively  followed  up.  St.  Clair  at  length  saw  no  alternative 
but  to  order  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the  utmost  confusion.  His 
loss  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  killed,  among  whom  were 
General  Butler,  and  thirty-seven  other  ofiicers,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  wounded.  Yet  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  in  Congress  he  was  fuliy 
acquitted,  which  we  cannot  but  think  another  instance  of  extreme  leniency, 
since  it  seems  impossible  to  consider  him  as  having  taken  due  precaution 
against  surprise. 

This  intelligence  fell  like  a  thunderboh  upon  the  government,  which 
had  already  to  struggle  against  a  strong  spirit  of  discontent.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee,  what  indeed  immediately  ensued,  that  all  the  treaties  would  be 
dissolved,  and  a  general  savage  confedeiacy  formed  against  the  United 
States.  Washington,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  some  kind 
of  regular  force,  proposed  to  raise  three  regiments  of  infantry  for  three 
years,  which,  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  would  give  a  total  of  five  thou- 
sand. The  opposition  strongly  objected,  arraigning  the  origin  of  the  war, 
insisting  that  it  should  now  be  purely  defensive,  and  that  the  border  militia 
were  the  best  fitted  for  it, — a  most  delusive  idea,  when  their  conduct  had 
been  its  chief  cause.     The  motion  was  carried  ;  but  such  a  strong  desire 
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of  peace  was  manifested,  that  Washington,  though  with  scarcely  a  hope 
of  success,  sent  two  distinguished  officers  with  proposals ;  but  both  were 
unhappily  murdered  by  the  savages.  The  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians 
opened  communications  with  all  the  tribes  that  had  eniered  into  the  treaty 
at  Fori  Harmar,  and  even  with  part  of  the  Creeks  and  Cheroliees.  A 
meeting  was  held  of  siiteen  nations,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  accept 
of  no  terms  short  of  making  the  Ohio  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Slates. 

Though  St.  Clair  had  been  acquitted,  he  was  not  continued  in  the  com- 
mand; his  place  being  supplied  by  General  Wayne.  Thai  officer,  how- 
ever, could  not  fully  bring  forward  his  strength  till  the  summer  of  1794. 
He  then,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  regulars  and  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine  mounted  militia,  advanced  along  the  Miami.  On  the  7lh 
July,  Major  McMahnn,  occupying  a  fortified  post,  was  attacked  by  a  strong 
body,  who  were  repulsed  ;  yet  they  rallied,  and  kept  up  a  fire  during  the 
whole  day.  He  lost  twenty-two  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  four  of  the 
former  being  officers.  Wayne  now  pushed  forward  upon  their  main  fort 
of  Grand  Glaize,  which  he  reached  on  the  8th  of  Aucrusl.  It  had  been 
precipitately  abandoned  the  preceding  evening,  and,  he  believes,  would 
have  been  surprised  had  not  a  deserter  from  his  own  army  given  warnine. 
He  then  advanced  upon  the  main  body,  drawn  up  at  six  miles  distance 
under  cover  of  a  British  fort.  Major  Price,  commanding  his  ranguard, 
was  driven  back,  but  the  troops  soon  after  came  in  view  of  the  enemy. 
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They  held  a  position  well  fitted  for  their  peculiar  warfare,  being  rt'ithin 
ft  thick  wood,  encumbered  wiili  felled  trees ;  and  their  line,  iu  three  divi- 
sions, within  supporting  distance,  extended  two  miles  Wajne  had  the 
sagacity  to  discover,  that  against  this  enemy,  so  posted,  a  regular  fire  in 
line  would  be  wholly  ineffective.  He  directed  his  troops  to  march  through 
the  wood  with  trailed  arms,  then  with  the  bayonet  rouse  the  enemy  from 
their  covert,  and  when  they  were  up,  pour  m  a  close,  well-directed  fire, 
followed  up  by  a  brisk  charge.  The  cavalry,  in  two  bodies,  under  General 
Scott  and  Captain  Campbell,  were,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  come  on  their 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  attack,  however,  made  bj  the  foremost  line, 
according  to  the  above  directions,  was  attended  with  such  immediate  sue 
cess,  that  the  second  line  and  the  cavalry  only  partially  came  into  action 
The  enemy  were  dislodged  from  their  position,  and  driien  in  confusion 
through  the  woods,  till  they  found  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  English 
fort.  The  American  loss,  however,  was  greater  than  seems  quite  to  accord 
with  so  very  easy  a  victory,  amounting  to  thinj -three  killed,  and  one  hun- 
dred wounded,  of  whom  eleven  died.  An  angrj  correspondence  followed 
between  Wayne  and  the  British  commander;  the  former  complaining  thil 
he  should  hold  a  fortified  position  there  at  all,  and  affbrd  shelter  to  the  In 
dians ;  while  the  latter  replies  that  he  occupied  the  place  bj  orders  of  his 
government,  and  that  Wayne  had  broken  the  laws  of  war  bj  advancintj 
within  pistol-fire,  when  he  ought  not  to  have  come  neirer  than- c  in  non-shot 

Wayne  now  kid  waste  the  country,  destroying  the  villages  for  fifty  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  Miami ;  then  returned  to  Grand  Glaize,  and  began  foi- 
tifying  his  positions.  Though  his  triumph  deterred  man^  tnbes  from  join 
ing  the  cause,  the  main  enemy  remained  in  arms,  while  his  o«n  fjrces 
were  mouldering  away,  through  the  unhappy  sjslem  of  temporary  enlist- 
ment. The  militia  ought  to  have  remained  till  the  Hlh  November,  but 
by  the  middle  of  October  they  were  seized,  he  sajs,  with  such  violent 
symptoms  of  home -sickness,  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them 
The  legion  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  and  bj  May  next,  the  period  of 
service  for  all  would  expire.  The  forts  were  becoming  tolerably  strong, 
but  were  in  great  danger  of  being  left  without  garrisons ,  so  that  unless 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  to  reinforce  the  army,  it  would  have 
fought,  bled,  and  conquered  in  vain,  Secretarj-  Pickering  was  thus  obliged 
to  give  to  Congress  the  unwelcome  intimation,  that  an  additional  force 
would  be  necessary,  even  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude.  The  Indians, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  by  seeing,  doubt- 
ess,  that  there  was  a  method  by  which  they  could  be  vanquished,  A 
number  moved  westward,  and  some  even  crossed  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  probably  finally  determined  by  the  evacuation  of  all  the  western  forts 
by  Britain  in  June,  1795.  On  the  16th,  four  chiefs  came  and  presented 
he  calumet  of  peace,  and  were  followed,  on  the  3d  July,  by  a  more  nume- 
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t»  13  deputation,  all  declaring  their  desire  of  a  treaty  with  the  Fifteen 
Fices.     Their  reception  was  courteous  ;  two  forfeited  lives  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  spared ;  and    h  p         d  h  h  f 
able  disposition,  terminal  d         h            y    f  C           II          wh    h 
tions  were  included.     A          d      bl                    fid               q       d 
other  respects,  the  terms             h    sa                 f  rm      oc 

About  the  same  lime,  th    U         was  d  by         bl     f  h 

quarter.     We  have  already    b         d    h      h    d    j 
excited  strong  dissatisfact         p  1    ly        h    b    d 

western  counties  of'  Penn    1  k  >     1     d       d 

a  slate,  that  the  law  could  b    b       mp    f     I        f 
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and  reprobation  of  those  wh  j     d       y    fii  h 

revenue.     At  a  meeting  h  Id         1     23d  A  gi      1791    h 
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resistance  not  only  to  this  law,  but  to  the  whole  authority  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  ihe  summer  of  1794,  the  marshal,  attempting  to  execute  a  pro- 
cess, was  assailed  by  an  artned  party  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  compelled  by  threats  of  immediate  death  to  promise  never  to 
repeal  such  a  step.  In  July,  a  band  advanced  to  the  house  of  Melville, 
the  inspector,  and  though  repulsed,  soon  came  back,  reinforced  to  t 
amount  of  five  hundred.  Having  in  vain  demanded  admittance,  they 
tacked  the  building,  and,  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and  three  woundi 
finally  carried  and  set  it  on  fiire.  The  marshal  and  inspector  had  fled,  and, 
by  a  circuitous  route  down  the  Ohio,  reached  Washington.  The  malcon- 
tents next  stopped  and  opened  the  mails,  thus  discovering  the  persons  hos- 
tile to  their  views,  whom  they  obliged  also  to  quit  the  territory.  Wash- 
ington fell  extreme  distress  at  these  events,  being  most  unwilling-  to  array 
citizen  against  citizen,  and  pubKsb  the  dishonour  of  such  excesses.  The 
object,  loo,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  call  upon  the  neighbouring  stales 
for  a  large  mihtia  force,  and  considerable  doubts  were  fell  as  to  their  obe- 
dience. His  cabinet  agreed,  however,  that  no  choice  was  left ;  and  notice 
was  given  for  this  force  to  be  in  readiness,  while  coimnissioners  endea- 
voured to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  They  found  the  men  of  property  ana 
intelligence,  though  they  had  kindled  the  flame,  alarmed  at  the  enlent  to 
which  it  had  spread,  yet  unable  to  control  it.     Sixty  of  them  formed  a 
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siderable  retrospect,  having  reserved  the  subject 
to  be  treated  in  a  consecutive  manner.  Britain 
was  of  course  the  power  whose  enmity  was 
most  to  he  dreaded.  In  fact,  thi;re  soon  arose 
serious  differences  as  to  the  execution  of  several 
points  in  the  late  treaty.  The  articles  relating 
to  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  restitution  of 
properly  rested  chiefly  with  the  slates,  who  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  Congress  than  to  those  of  the  former.  Not  only 
did  they  neglect  the  required  means  of  implementing  their  obligations,  but 
they  passed  acts  of  a  directly  opposite  tendeocy.  Britain,  in  retaliation, 
withheld  the  surrender  of  the  western  forts — a  circumstance  peculiarly 
distressing,  from  the  encouragement  it  afforded  to  Indian  hostility.  John 
Adams,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  was  therefore 
sent,  in  1786,  on  a  mission  to  London,  He  was  well  received,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  who,  in  answer  to  a  very  courteous  speech,  declared 
his  desire  to  cultivate  friendship  with  (he  United  States.  "  I  wish  you, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America,  that 
'  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought  myself  indis- 
pensably bound  to  do  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be 
very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation;  but  the 
Beparalion  having  been  made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always 
faid  as  I  say  now,  that  i  would  he  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  tlio 
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United  States  as  an  independent  power."  When,  however,  Adams  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  secretary  of  state,  demanding  the 
delivery  of  the  forts,  he  was  met  by  a  statement  of  infractions  committed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  and  assured,  that  when  these  were 
redressed,  the  treaty  would  be  fully  executed.  Unable  to  repel  the  allega- 
tions, he  could  merely  undertake  to  transmit  them  to  Congress.  No  dis- 
position was  shown,  as  had  been  hoped,  to  cocclude  a  commercial  treaty, 
or  to  send  a  minister  in  return.  The  cabinet  seems  to  have  considered  the 
American  government  as  in  a  disunited  state,  likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  a 
prey  to  anarchy,  and  destitute  of  poliiical  consideration. 

This  report  was  made  t)  Conwrs-   who  could  not  deny  the  charge   ■ 
b       1-     bl  d        h   h      ta  h  ly      1         d 

hfh  b  dh  fh  yb  1 

q  hypdljl  Ipaldpf  Tl 

ftff       h         mai     d  p  d  d      f 

jt  hmdfliplOhf  fh  dg 

m        W    h  ly  mpl     d    h      p       g    f  g  1 

dfymca  b  Ugmh  I 

djbyd  h  gdU  "\I  hh 

greatly  confided,  and  who  happened  to  be  in  England  on  his  private  affairs, 
quietly  to  sound  the  cabinet.  While  professing  friendly  dispositions,  how- 
ever, the  British  government  repeated  the  former  complaints,  representing 
the  losses  thereby  sustained  as  greater  than  could  now  admit  of  redress, 
and  showing  no  disposition  to  surrender  the  western  posts,  which  they 
were  suspected  of  desiring  to  retain  with  a  view  to  the  fur  trade.  Thus 
the  relation  between  the  two  nations  continued  unsatisfactory  and  preca- 
rious. Not  long  after,  however,  Mr,  Hammond  was  sent  out  as  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  arrived  in  October,  1791,  when  Major  Pinkney  was  deputed 
in  the  same  character  to  the  court  of  London.  A  regular  diplomatic  inter- 
course was  thus  established  between  the  two  powers. 

PAIN,  though  the  ally  of  America  during  the 
great  contest,  had  not  since  viewed  her  with  an 
eye  altogether  friendly.  We  have  seen  how 
the  American  negotiators  eluded  the  claims  of 
that  power  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  terri- 
tcing  her  to  l"he  necessity  of  renouncing  them 
T  maintaining  the  contest  alone.  The  Spanish  court  did 
V  attempt  to  press  their  territorial  demand  beyond 
the  31st  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  regard  to  the  bound- 
aries of  Florida,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty,  the  two  parties 
entertained  widely  different  views.  The  Americans  likewise  anxiously  de 
s^Tcd  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and  had  introduced  an 
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article  tn  tli  if  effect  in  the  English  treat}  .  but  Spain  repelled,  as  foreign 
to  ali  her  views,  this  intrusion  of  strangers  into  the  heart  of  her  temlory. 
As  Mr  Jay  was  setting  out  for  Madrid  with  fu!!  powers,  he  was  antici- 
pated by  the  arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  with  whom  he  imme- 
diately began  to  negotnte.  That  enioj,  however,  showed  the  strongest 
deleimmation  upon  both  the  above  points,  thuugh  offermg,  if  they  were 
conceded,  some  important  commercial  advantage'!  in  exchange  Ja)  was 
inchned  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  for  Iwenlj  five  or  thirtj  jears,  during 
which  the  states  should  forbear  using  the  naiigation  without  renouncing 
their  right  He  urged  to  Congreaa  that  there  was  hltle  prospect,  during 
that  period,  of  the  settlements  being  so  e\tended  as  to  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  much  value  ,  while  at  Its  ckse  ihej  would  probablj  be  better  able 
10  assert  their  claims  The  decision  of  the  Senile  whs,  hnweier,  neces- 
iarj  and  in  that  bod} ,  seven  northern  stales  indeed  voted  for  Mr  Jay's 
proposal,  but  fi\e  southern  against  it  As  the  Constitution  required  nine 
to  sanction  a  treaty,  this  amounted  to  a  negative.  Tndeed,  as  soon  as  the 
proposition  transpired,  a  complete  flame  was  kindled,  which  seemed  almost 
to  threaten  the  Union  Resolutions  poured  in  from  the  western  territories, 
expressing  the  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  idea  cf  sacri- 
ficing a  right  which  they  deemed  inalienable  ,  and  the  Virginian  Assembly 
warmlj  ecncurred  Congress  was  obhged  to  pass  a  resolution,  asserting 
the  right  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  ,  and  there  remained  thus  no  basis 
on  which  the  negotiation  with  Spa]n  could  proceed 

That  ctuntry  remained  thus  m  a  hostile  altitude,  the  effects  of  which 
were  somewhat  severely  felt  The  vessels  which  attempted  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  were  seized  and  fnrfeited,  agents  were  empli^ed  among 
the  Creeks  and  other  hostile  Indians,  to  whom  even  arms  were  furwarded 
Yet  the  position  of  the  question  was  so  hopeless,  that  no  fresh  attempt  was 
made  tili  the  beginning  cf  1793,  when  Spam,  being  involved  m  a  serious 
dispute  with  Britain  regardmg  Noolka  Sound,  might  it  was  hoped,  be 
more  accommodating  Mr  Carmichael  w  as  empowered  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion It  Madrid  and  his  prupnsal  was  well  received,  but  to  bis  disni*)}  he 
found  Gardoqui  again  the  negotiator  That  person  professed  the  most 
cardial  readiness  to  enter  on  the  oabjecl,  jet  raised  many  delajs,  and 
when  the  rram  points  came  under  discussion,  was  found  as  immovable  as 
ever  He  declared  his  government  would  on  no  account  open  the  Missis- 
sippi navigation,  or  allow  any  foreigners  to  enter  her  American  territory. 
All  that  could  be  listened  to  would  be  the  fixmir  of  a  depot  at  the  frontier, 
to  which  the  goods  could  be  brought,  and  conveyed  down  by  Spanish 
barks  The  proposed  hmits  of  Florida  were  stated  to  be  equilly  inadmis- 
sible In  short,  the  views  of  the  negotiators  were  found  "so  widely 
divergent,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  witnm  the  circle  of  negotiation." 
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The  employment  of  agents  among  the  Indians  was  at  first  denied,  but  on 
tindoubled  proofs  being  produced,  was  acknowledged  and  defended. 

KANCE  alone,  of  these  powers,  professed  ai  ardent 
attachment  to  the  young  republic,  of  which  she 
onsidered  herself  almost  a  parent.  Yet  ciicum- 
;ances  arose  which  rendered  her  friendship  more 
mbarrassing  than  the  hostility  of  the  other  parties, 
lough  no  serious  inconvenience  en&utd  till  the 
rrival  of  the  important  crisis  of  the  Revolution 
'his  event  was  at  first  generally  hailed  by  the 
s  accordant  with  their  political  ideas,  and  likely  to  draw  closer 
their  lies  with  so  great  a  nation  ;  but  when  it  advanced  with  such  formida- 
ble rapidity — when  the  monarchy  was  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  nh  le 
power  placed  in  a  convention  of  the  people — wide  differences  of  opmnn 
arose.  Many  in  the  nation  enthusiastically  applauded  these  chinges, 
desired  to  fraternize  with  the  new  republic,  and  even  to  break  down  tho«e 
limited  checks  upon  popular  power  which  their  own  system  comprised. 
More  reflecting  men,  and  especially  the  federal  chiefs,  viewed  it  as  want- 
ing any  principle  of  stability,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  anarchy  and  desola- 
tion ;  an  opinion  early  and  boldly  avowed  by  Hamilton,  whose  unpopularity 
was  thus  greatly  augmented.  Washington  viewed  the  subject  with  his 
usual  dignified  coolness,  and  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  conduct  which  he 
himself  ought  to  pursue.  No  doubt  was  fek  as  to  the  propriety  of 
acknowledging  any  government  which  the  French  people  might  delibe- 
rately establish;  but  Governeur  Morris,  the  ambassador,  in  witnessing 
the  furious  and  doubtful  conflict  of  factions,  proceeded  with  a  degree  of 
cautious  circumspection  which  gave  oflence  to  the  extreme  republicans 
both  in  France  and  America. 

Matters  assumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  and  Genet,  an  ardent  republican,  was  announced  to  ba 
coming  out  as  ambassador.  The  main  difliculty  was,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance 
included  a  defensive  guarantee  of  the  French  West  Indies,  and  might  thus  be 
construed  as  obhging  America  to  make  common  cause  with  herally.  The  Pre- 
sident then  held  longand  anxious  consultations  with  his  cabinet  both  by  speech 
and  writing;  and  their  opinions  were  divided.  Hamilton  and  his  patty  urged, 
that  the  French  government  being  entirely  changed,  and  the  war  offensive  on 
their  part,  America  was  in  no  degree  bound  to  co-operate  ;  that  this  ought  to 
he  announced  at  once  to  the  new  ambassador,  who  besides  should  not  be  re- 
ceived with  the  same  respect  as  one  from  a  regular  and  established  power. 
But  Jefferson  contended  that  his  reception  shouid  be  as  usual,  and  thai  the 
question  of  war  should  be  for  the  present  reserved.  On  the  first  point 
Washington  concurred;  but  after  serious  deliberation,  he  determined  upon 
adopting  a  course  of  strict  neutrality,  and  ordered  a  proclamation  lo  th 
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eff"  ct  o  be  prepared  and  publ  hed  Th  «  important  step  wh  ch  expen 
ence  a  j  Ij  just  fied  was  ne  er  heiess  at  great  variance  w  th  the  present 
temper  of  the  nat  un  at  d  h  s  populanty  rece  ved  a  severe  ten  p  rary 
shock     vhch   however  never  ahered  1  s  determ  ned  adherence  to  ih  s 

Cenetwas  nstructed  not  to  de  and  (hat  the  Un  ted  States  should  be 
uin  e  part  es  n  the  var  and  a  letter  \h  ch  he  bro  ght  addressed  to  the 
pe  pie  «t^Ced  tl  at  the  r  mmense  d  stai  ce  prevented  the  r  tak  ng  a  con 
cern  n  the  glor  o  is  regenerat  on  of  E  rope  Yet  he  brought  v  ll  h  m 
secret  nstr  icl  ons  to  form  f  poss  ble  a  na  onil  agreement  to  guaranty  tl  e 
sovere  trnty  of  the  people  and  pun  ah  tl  se  powers  wh  ch  st  II  kepi  up  iit 
exc!u&  ve  commerc  a!  and  colon  al  j  ate  n  As  th  s  howe  er  cnuld  n  t  be 
hoped  from  the  t  n  d  and  waver  g  co  duct  ftheeiecuHe  t  was  t  le 
people  1  e  was  chiefly  to  I  k  He  hnded  on  the  8th  Apr  I  n  t  n  he 
Chesapeake  but  at  the  sou  1  ern  port  of  Charleston  and  nstead  of  j  ro 
ceed  I  g  to  del  ver  h  s  credent  al  be  ra  t  xer  e  sovere  gn  fund  ons 
comm  ss  en  ng  and  d  reel  ng  tl  e  equ  j.  rent  of  pr  vateers  aga  nst  the  Lng 
1  sh  trade  and  authonz  ng  he  con  It  1  old  courts  for  the  condemnat  on 
of  the  przes  He  vaa  e  un^ed  bj  he  enihus  st  c  applauses  of  the 
J  eople  Iro  n  among  whom  the  ere  vs  of  these  vessels  were  eaa  ly  co  a 
pleted  In  such  occupat  o  is  five  i  eeks  were  spent  before  he  arr  v  ed  at 
Phkdelpha  Hs  entrj  there  \  a  tr  mplal  crowds  1  ned  h 'i  route 
and  on  the  following  day  addresses  were  presented  from  numerous  socie- 
ties, expressing  the  ii-armest  attachment  to  the  French  republic. 

Being  introduced  on  the  18th  at  the  slate-house,  he  met  a  much  cooler 
reception.  Washington  indeed  addressed  him  cordially,  expressing  strong 
attachment  to  his  nation,  but,  it  was  remarked,  made  no  mention  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Genet  delivered  his  message,  admitting  the  neutrality  of  the  States, 
but  atrougly  urging  the  immediate  payment  of  the  balance  of  about  seventeen 
millions  of  francs  still  due  to  France,  either  in  money  or  in  convertible  bonds 
or  securities;  offering  as  an  inducement,  that  the  value  should  be  taken  in 
American  merchandise.  This  application  fell  to  be  reported  on  by  Hamil- 
ton, the  man  of  all  others  least  inclined  to  forward  it.  He  observed  that 
the  government  had  paid  their  instalments  regularly,  and  even  somewhat 
in  advance,  but  only  by  fresh  loans,  for  which  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  Europe  was  very  unfavourable.  Their  credit  being  strained  to  the 
utmost,  could  not  admit  of  throwing  into  circulation  a  new  mass  of  notes 
or  other  securities,  Jefferson  therefore  intimated  the  impossibiUl/  of 
granting  the  request.  By  this  lime  complaints  poured  in  from  the  English 
ambassador  and  other  quarters  respecting  vessels  of  that  nation  captured 
by  those  fitted  out  under  Genet's  commission.  Washington  again  so- 
IcTinly  called  for  the  opinions  of  his  divided  cabinet.  All  agreed  that  pri- 
vateers could  not  be  permitted  to  be  equipped  in  the  American  ports ;  but 
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ttifi  doubt  was  whether  government  should  order  ihe  restoration  of  the 
ships  actually  taken.  According  to  Jefferson,  it  was  not  responsible  for 
acts  done  without  its  sanction,  and  might  leave  the  quiatiuii  to  be  decided 
.n  the  courts;  but  Hamilton  more  reasonably  urged,  that  government  was 
responsible  for,  and  bound  to  redress  wrongs  done  by  its  subjects  to  foreign 
powers.  Washington,  reserving  this  point,  proceeded  at  once  to  intimate 
to  the  ambassador  and  instruct  the  governors,  that  this  outfit  of  privateeTS 
could  not  be  permitted.  Afterwards,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the 
restoration  of  the  prizes  was  ordered.  The  ambassador,  in  return,  remon- 
strated on  cases  of  British  cruisers  taking  French  goods  out  of  American 
vessels,  but  was  told  that  this  was  according  to  the  old  and  established 
law  of  nations ;  Britain  having  ne^  er  assented  to  the  demand  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  that  free  bottoms  should  make  free  goods  Genet  replied  in  the 
most  insolent  terms,  such  indeed  as  have  scarcely  a  parallel  m  the  annila 
of  diplomacy.  He  derided  the  references  to  Viitel  and  to  the  old  law  of 
nations  as  altogether  obsolete  and  misplaced  m  this  age  of  renovation 
They  were  not  to  lower  themselves  to  the  level  tf  ant  quated  politics  and 
diplomatic  subtleties.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  American  people  wished 
him  to  be  treated.  He  could  not  suppi.se — he  wiahed  he  could  disbe- 
lieve— that  such  measures  were  conceived  in  the  heart  of  George  Wash- 
ington, that  celebrated  hero  of  liberty.  In  fine,  he  said;  "The  French, 
loo  confiding,  are  punished  for  having  believed  that  the  American  nation 
had  a  flag, — had  any  rega  d  f  'ts  la  s  — any  c  sciousness  of  its  strength, 
or  sentiment  of  its  digni  j  He  h  n  ed  n  Ji  s  le  ters,  and  was  understood 
to  declare  openly  in  pri  a  e  h  s  n  en  n  of  appealing  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  who  con  a  d  ongly  a  a  bed  to  him  and  to  the 
French  cause.  A  formidable  oppos  on  as  ganized  against  Washing- 
ton's administration,  who  e  e  p  esen  ed  as  a  1  and  of  aristocrats  attached 
to  England,  and  leagued  h  ha  Eu  pean  C  nfederacy,  "transcendent 
in  power,  and  unparallel  d  n  :)u  y  vh  h  hrealened  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  world."  The  o  de  a  respec  no-  he  French  c 
reluctantly  and  imperfectly  obeyed ;  and  ihey  hesitated  r 
defiance  of  them. 
UCH  conduct  it  was  considered  impossible  any  longer 
mdure.  In  August,  ii  was  determined  by  the  una- 
lous  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  Mr.  Morris  at  Paris,  detaihng  the  varioui 
s  by  which  Genet  had  set  the  government  at  defi- 
ne, and  which  amounted  actually  to  an  attempt  to 
"  make  himself  co-sovereign  of  the  country.  It  was  im- 
possible that  two  separate  authorities  could  exist  in 
His  recall  was  therefore  solicited,  and,  if  he  persevered, 
night  become  necessary  to  suspend  his  functions,  even  before  a  successor 
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CJDuld  arrive.  TliJs  letter,  being  communicated  lo  the  ambassador,  callerf 
forth  a  most  extraordinary  and  violent  reply.  He  denounced  it  as  the 
work  of  aristocrats,  friends  of  monarchy  and  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently enemies  to  those  principles  which  all  good  Frenchmen  had  em- 
braced with  religious  enthusiasm.  Alarmed  at  the  popularity  reflected  on 
him  by  the  attachmenl  of  the  American  people,  they  had  united  to  calum- 
niate him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citi2ens.  They  had  excited  the  president 
to  write  this  violent  diatribe,  and  to  demand  his  recall, — a  step  which  might 
pass  between  despot  and  despot,  but  was  here  entirely  misplaced.  The 
American  people  were  more  outraged  than  himself;  with  them  alone  and 
their  representatives  the  decision  rested  ;  the  president,  a  mere  eieculive 
officer,  had  no  right  to  set  aside  treaties  or  to  change  their  meaning.  He 
intimated  an  intention  to  print  the  whole  correspondence,  that  the  Ameri 
can  people,  whose  esteem  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  might  judge  if 
he  were  worthy  of  the  paternal  reception  they  had  deigned  to  give  him. 

After  this  defiance,  he  proceeded  with  unabated  activity  in  his  former 
course.  He  had  organized  two  expeditions,  one  from  Carolina  and  Georgia 
against  Florida,  the  other  from  Kentucky  against  New  Orleans.  The 
people  of  this  last  state,  indignant  at  being  still  debarred  from  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  had  ardently  embraced  the  project,  and  collected  a 
strong  force  to  support  it.  Washington  sent  orders  to  the  governor  to 
stop  the  movements  ;  but  his  answer  was  so  lukewarm,  and  expressed  so 
many  doubts  of  his  power,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  order  General 
Wayne  to  take  a  position  on  the  Ohio,  by  which  alone  the  espediiion  was 
prevented  from  descending.  That  from  Georgia  was  also  guarded  against ; 
and  the  French  having  granted  the  recall  of  Genet,  his  successor  Fauchet 
arrived  in  February,  1794.  They  soon  after  requested  in  return  the  recall 
of  Mr,  Morris,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Virginian 
■enator,  ardently  attached  to  free  institutions. 

Washington's  attention  had  already  been  turned  to  the  relations  of  the 
Union  with  Great  Britain,  who  still  held  the  western  posts,  and  with  whom 
all  h  g  unds  of  dispute  continued  unsettled.  These  alleged  grievances 
anki  d  he  minds  of  the  people,  and  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
a  a  I  n  lo  France,  and  enmity  to  the  coalition  against  her,  now  so  widely 
d  ff  d  The  popular  cry  for  war  was  shared  by  the  representatives,  and 
p[  d  bj  only  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  Senate.  Washington,  on 
he  n  y,  highly  deprecated  a  rupture  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  commerce  thence  inevitable.  He  dreaded, 
moreover,  the  nation  being  thrown  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  tyrannical  anarchy  which  desolated  that  country,  and 
had  too  many  partisans  in  America.  He  determined  to  brave  the  popular 
clamour,  and  make  a  great  effort  to  restore  peace.  John  Jay,  the  supreme 
judge,  who  had  been  much  employed  in  diplomacy,  was  appointed  envoy 
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eitraordinary,  a  choice  which  appears  to  us  singular,  yet  has  several  times 
been  adopted  in  America.  The  House  of  Representatives  were  so  exaspe- 
rated, ihat  ihey  carried,  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  a  bill  for  suspending  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britain ;  and  it  was  negatived  in  the  Senate 
only  by  the  casting  vole  of  the  vice-president. 

On  the  envoy's  arrival,  the  court  of  London,  involved  in  a  great  conti- 
nental war,  showed  itself  not  indisposed  to  any  reasonable  terras  for  avert- 
ing an  additional  enemy.  The  king  gave  Jay  a  very  gracious  reception, 
and  Lord  Grenville  showed  every  disposition  to  a  conciliatory  discussion. 
On  the  complaints  of  illegal  seizure,  the  courts  were  slated  to  be  the  pro- 
per quarter  to  seek  redress ;  but  the  lime  for  doing  so  would  be  prolonged, 
Before  the  period  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  western  posts,  the  violations 
on  the  part  of  America  had  taken  place,  and  were  the  sole  ground  of 
their  being  retained.  A  demand  for  the  restoration  of  negroes  cnuld  not  be 
acceded  to,  as  they  had  come  in  by  proclamation,  trusting  to  B-itisb  hon- 
our. After  long  discusiion,  and  several  written  counter- propositions,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  westem  posts  should  be  surrendered  by  1st  June, 
1796;  and  that  the  United  States  government  should  compen-ate  British 
creditors  for  losses  sustained  by  impediments  to  the  coiieetion  of  debts. 
The  amount  was  to  be  decided  by  commissioners,  two  on  each  side,  with 
power  to  choose  a  fifth;  and  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
ultimately  awarded.  The  same  .irrangement  was  to  be  made  for  deciding 
upon  British  illegal  captures,  and  also  upon  the  northern  boundary  line, 
which  was  already  a  subjecffcof  discussion.  Jay  had  been  instructed  not 
to  regard  a  commercial  treaty  as  indispensable,  but  to  attempt  it,  if  he  saw 
fair  prospects  of  success  The  dispositions  of  the  Cabinet  were  found  so 
favourable,  that  with  little  difficulty  one  was  arranged,  by  which  the 
Americans  were  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favouied  neutrals,  and 
even  allowed  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy 
tons.  The  two  treaties  were  finally  incorporated  and  signed  on  the  19th 
November,  1704.  Instructions  had  been  given  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
extension  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  relaxation  of  the  laws  respecting 
contraband  of  war ;  but  upon  this  subject  the  English  cabinet  were  found 
inflexible,  and  it  was  not  seemingly  introduced  into  any  written  proposal. 
There  was  even  an  article  which  appeared  to  imply  that  certain  commodi- 
ties not  usually  contraband  might  be  seized,  though  not  confiscated,  but 
the  owners  indemnified. 

On  the  7th  March,  1796,  Washington  received  the  treaty,  and  consider- 
ing it  on  the  whole  as  favourable  as  could  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  he 
submitted  it  on  the  8tb  June,  to  the  Senate.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  bare  constitutional  major- 
ity of  two-thirds.  The  article  respecting  the  West  Indies  was  not  sanc- 
tioned, on    account  of  an  engagement  not  to  export  cotton,  as  being  a 
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produce  of  those  islands,  while  Mr.  Jay  was  not  aw&re,  that  in  the  United 
States  tnemselves  it  was  already  rising  into  irnporiance ;  but  this  was  not 
likely  to  be  insisted  on  by  Britain.  After  seiious  deliberatinn,  therefore, 
the  President  deternjined  to  affix  his  signature.  The  contents,  h"\vever, 
had  already  transpired,  and  had  klndlud  among  the  popular  party,  and 
the  partisans  of  France,  the  most  violent  indignation.  They  exclaimed, 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  not  only  neglected,  hut  sold  ;  that  its 
honour  was  tarnished,  and  the  bng  much-valued  alliance  with  France 
completely  renounced.  Resolillions  to  this  eflect,  beginning  in  Boston, 
spread  through  all  the  great  cities,and  thence  over  the  Union.  A  number 
took  a  more  sober  view  of  the  matter,  but  were  nearly  overborne  by  the 
general  clamour.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  the  subject  came 
before  the  representatives,  among  whom  a  decided  majonty  shared  this 
sentiment ;  but  they  were  met  by  a  serious  constitutional  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federals,  as  soon  as  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  the  other  house 
could  not  obstruct,  but  were  bound  to  concur  m  its  execution.  The  Demo- 
crats held  this  as  an  exorbitant  power  lodged  in  these  parties,  who  might 
thus  carry  any  measure  they  pleased,  by  merely  inserting  it  in  a  foreign 
treaty.  None,  it  was  said,  could  be  accounted  final  till  consented  to  by 
the  Representatives,  nor  could  they  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  execution 
of  one  which  they  disapproved.  Their  only  step,  however,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  to  address  the  President  for  copies  of  Mr.  Jay's 
instructions,  and  other  documents  connected  with  the  negotiation;  but 
Washington,  in  a  long  reply,  dedined  this  as  both  unconstitutional  and 
inexpedient.  This  d  c'  'on  surpri-ed  the  house  and  wa'  very  ill  received; 
yet  ultimately,  the  n  y       f  IfiH  "     he    equi  ed  p  ns  was  car- 

ried by  fifty-one  to  fo   j        h 

The  cloud  of  unp  playhhfnhsca  shu  over  the 
closing  career  of  Wa  h  n  n  as  y  pa  nf  I  h  m  y  n  ver  seemi 
to  have  shaken  his  d  n  na  n  pu  u  h  I  n  wh  h  appeared  to 
him  right.  He  says,  in  his  plain  way,  "there  is  but  one  straight  courae 
in  those  things,  and  that  is,  to  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  steadily."  In  fact, 
he  saw,  even  in  his  lifetime,  this  gloom  dispersed  ;  and  American  writers 
generally  allow,  that  on  no  occasion  did  he  render  to  his  country  more  sig- 
nal services.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  benefit  more  conspicuous,  of  the 
duration  given  to  the  tenure  both  of  the  Senate  and  ihe  Executive,  since 
elections  made  during  the  interval  of  the  Gallic  phrensy  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  precipitated  the  nation  into  a  long  and  ruinous  war. 

The  concluding  years  of  his  administration  were  also  troubled  by  the 
resignation  of  ihe  leading  members  of  his  cabinet.  Indeed,  there  never 
perhaps  had  been  one  composed  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  of  men  holding 
the  most  opposite  extremes  of  political  opinion,  and  cherishing,  besides, 
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a  persrnal  ^nlij  ithj  TefTeritn  employed,  ds  Iranslating  clerk  in  his 
office  jne  Freneau,  ivho  ed  ted  a  journal  of  which  the  President  com 
plained  that  there  was  n  t  an  act  cf  his  gfvernircnt  which  it  did  not 
fierceU  attack  But  the  secretary,  who  generallj  concurred  m  ila  •senti- 
ments, would  not  interpoie  He  complains  indeed,  but  w  thout  sufficient 
reason  that  he  produced  his  opinirns  in  the  council  onlj  to  see  thi  n 
sufler  ndrtjrdom  Washington,  though  much  hirai^sed  bj  thi->  prsition, 
wis  etill  wilhng  to  have  the  opposite  opinions  pleaded  before  him,  and  to 
decide  jn  thern  as  a  jud^e  Thou'h,  leaning  strongly  towards  Himilton, 
he  was  reluctant  to  be  left  under  his  influence  without  a  check  Hl  urged 
Jeffirsm  to  remain,  and  when  in  December,  1793,  the  re ''i gnat  on  was 
insisted  on,  he  supplied  his  place  by  Eind  Iph,  who  entertained  sim  hr 
sentinients  In  the  begnnjng  of  1795  Hamihrn  followed  the  example, 
paitlv  fr  m  prnale  nn  tne%  tnd  partly,  no  doubt  from  his  increi^mg  un- 
popularity He  was  succeeded  on  his  cwn  recumir endation,  by  Wolcolt 
In  the  beginnmjj  f  1796,  the  second  term  of  ^\  ashingion's  presidency 
Wis  to  terminUe,  and  notwlthat^n^lng  thi  late  popular  cJamours,  it  e 
beheied  that  had  he  agreed  to  stand  a  third  tjine,  the  chojce  would  have 
been  decided,  and  even  again  unanimous  His  determination,  however, 
to  retire  into  private  hfe,  was  now  immovable  The  two  houses  drew  up 
addrtsaes  stringi}  expressing  their  high  estimatnn  of  his  character,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  his  admin  stralmn  That  of  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously ,  but  in  the  ether  house,  Gile*!  the  popular  leader  concurring  m 
the  applause  of  his  character,  would  nri  extend  it  to  his  lyiem  of  govern- 
ment, cr  even  express  regret  at  his  ret  rement  He  was  supported  ly  only 
a  few  and  the  address  was  carried  bj  a  large  m-ijoritj  "WaohinglLO  at 
the  tiame  time  pubhshed  an  address  to  the  peiple,  exposing  the  principles 
on  which  their  public  conduct  ought  to  be  guided  It  is  written  with  great 
ability  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  almost  a  second  constitutional 
charter  To  adhere  strongly  to  the  Union,  and  shun  the  sectional  distinc- 
tions of  Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western — to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  party  spirit — to  venerate  religion  and  morality  as  the  main 
pillars  of  public  w  elfare — to  cultivate  friendship  with  all  nations,  without  a 
pTssicnate  attachment  to  any — these  are  the  leading  objects  of  exhortation. 
The  compositicn  is  si  d  to  have  employed  four  months,  and  to  have  been 
chiefly  prppared  by  Hamilton  ;  but  it  breathes  nothing  of  thai  monarchicul 
spirit  of  which  he  has  be  'n  so  much  accused. 
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HE 


lection  of  a  new  president  tested  the  strength  of 
parties.     Tie  Democrats  nominated  Jefferson  in  spite 


of  his  professed  reluctance,  while  the  Federals,  afraid 
to  propose  Hamilton,  supported  John  Adams.  After 
a  severe  struggle,  the  small  majority  of  seventy-one 
to  sixty-eight  appeared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the 
result  of  which,  according  to  the  curious  arrangement 
of  the  Constitution,  was  to  make  his  opponent  vice-president.  This  union 
of  conflicting  elements  was  the  less  emharrassing,  as  the  latter  officer  has 
no  active  functions  assigned  to  him,  and  remains  merely  in  reserve.  The 
two  statesmen,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  been  united  in  the 
closest  friendship  ;  and  though  its  changes  had  brought  them  lo  opposite 
sides  of  the  political  wheel,  great  personal  regard  was  still  professed. 
Overtures  of  co-operation  were  even  made, but  without  being  followed  up; 
and  Jefferson  became  as  before  a  violent  adversary  to  the  government  of 
which  he  ostensibly  formed  a  member. 

The  attention  of  the  new  President  was  immediately  called  to  the  criti- 
cal state  of  the  national  relations  with  France.  When  the  Directory  agreed 
to  the  recall  of  Genet,  and  requested  that  of  Morris,  Washington,  anxious 
to  conciliate  them,  selected  Monroe,  an  able  man,  and  imbued  with  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  French  republic.  The  President's  impartiality 
seems  lo  have  here  carried  him  too  far,  making  him  choose  a  representa- 
tive whose  views  so  Uttle  harmonized  with  his  own.  Monroe's  first  de- 
spatches show  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  ardently  desired  lo  iden- 
tify the  cause  and  interest  of  the  two  republics.  He  arrived  when  France 
!iad  newly  emerged  from  the  reign  of  blood  under  Robespierre  ;  but  this 


represenlsi  t 


a  mere  temporary  interruption  to  the  auspicious  e 
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of  liberty.  Even  (he  Mountain  party  had,  he  thought,  been  useful  till  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy;  and  having  then  attempted  to  estabhsh  a  tyranny 
of  their  own,  they  had  justly  fallen.  That  system  was  at  an  end ,  the 
guillotine  would  never  again  be  erected,  and  the  republic  was,  idvancing 
in  a  happy  career  of  freedom.  The  French  government,  bemg  apprized 
of  these  sentiments,  gave  him  the  most  distinguish"!  reception  he  w<is 
publicly  presented  to  the  Convention,  and  in  answer  to  their  address  of 
welcome,  expressed  the  strong  sympathy  and  attachment  felt  bj  America 
owards  France,  saying  :  "  Republics  should  draw  near  each  other  "  Be- 
ing warned  from  home  that  this  language  was  not  in  iceordance  with  hia 
instructions,  which  had  enjoined  the  strictest  neutraJilj,  hf  stiil  defended 
himself,  and  continued  the  same  course.  It  clearly  transpires,  that  he  had 
held  communications  tending  to  a  co-operation  of  the  two  powers  against 
Britain  and  'Spain  Amid  this  intercourse,  he  was  struck  as  by  a  thunder- 
bolt Kith  the  intclhgence  of  Jay's  treaty  with  the  former  pcwer,  and  the 
indignant  d  sappointment  then  expressed  by  the  French  government  would 
doubtless  be  faintly  repelled  by  one  who  shared  it.  On  learning,  however, 
the  doubts  as  to  its  ratification,  his  hopes  revived  ;  he  represented  to  hia 
government  the  triumphant  position  of  France,  her  anxiety  for  a  close  alli- 
ance, and  that  there  was  no  object  which  America  might  not  in  that  case 
obtain  through  her  aid.  Washington,  to  whom  these  views  were  wholly 
foreign,  disregarded  them,  and  signed  the  treaty. 

The  rage  felt  on  this  occasion  by  the  French  government  was  doubtless  ag- 
gravated by  the  opposite  hopes  with  which  ihey  had  been  inspired.  Fauchet, 
their  ambassador,  declared  that  they  considered  the  Slates  as  having  thus 
"  knowingly  and  evidently  sacrificed  their  connections  with  the  repubhc." 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  capture  of  vessels  carrying  provisions  to  any 
British  port,  and  extensive  depredations  were  in  consequence  committed. 
Washington,  clearly  perceiving  that  no  redress  could  he  expected  through 
the  agency  of  the  present  ambassador,  determined  to  send  another,  and 
chose  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  a  known  friend  of  liberty,  and 
who  had  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  meisures  comphmed  of  b}  France 
That  government,  however  considered  the  recall  of  Monroe  as  the  climax 
of  its  wrongs  J  and  when  he  and  the  new  minister  waited  on  La  Croii 
with  their  letters  of  recall  and  credtnie  they  were  treated  wilh  marLed 
coldness.  Before  parting,  the\  were  led  to  suppose  that  Pmckney  would 
be  acknowledged  ;  but  two  days  after  Monroe  received  a  letter  intimating 
that  this  could  not  take  place  till  the  French  grievances  were  redressed 
Pinckney  complained  inva  n  of  nm  being  allowed  even  to  explain  his  mio 
sion  ;  nay,  he  was  refused  letters  cf  hospital  ty  with  ui  wh  ch  at  thil 
time,  no  stranger  was  perm  tted  to  remain  in  P<iris  and  was  warned  that 
his  next  accounts  would  probably  be  from  the  1  eutenant  genenl  of  police 
He  detei mined,  however,  not  to  leave  Pans  withjul  a  written    rder,  and 
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the  government  seemed  reluctant  to  g-o  so  far  as  eithcrto  issue  oneorlhrnw 
him  into  prison.  In  this  precarious  position  he  remained  several  weeks, 
when,  on  intelhgence  being  received  of  Napoleon's  successes  in  Italy,  the 
mandate  to  depart  was  sent,  and  he  repaired  to  the  Hague.  Monroe,  who 
had  just  before  been  somewhat  coolly  treated,  now  met  with  the  most 
marked  attention ;  and  in  the  parting  address,  deep  regret  at  his  recall  was 
mingled  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  of  America  against  their  govern- 
ment. The  Directory  also  sent  a  message  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred, 
recommending  that  all  vessels  laden  in  whole  or  part  with  English  goods 
should  be  declared  lawful  prizes. 

When  these  tidings  arrived  in  America,  Adams,  who  had  succeeded  as 
President,  called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  Congress,  In  a  message  of 
I6th  May,  1797,  he  exposed,  with  indignant  comments,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  and  recommended  an  augmentation  both  of  the  naval 
and  military  force  ;  yet  he  intimated  the  design  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  at 
negotiation,  for  which  purpose  Marshall  and  Gerry  were  joined  in  a  com- 
mission with  Pinckney.  They  were  comparatively  well  received  by  Tal- 
leyrand, now  foreign  minister,and  though  their  character  was  not  publicly 
acknowledged,  they  obtained  cards  of  hospitality.  He  w.nrned  them  that 
the  Directory  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  President's  speech,  and  a 
private  agent  from  him,  named  in  the.  despatches  X,  soon  visited  them,  and 
expatiated  strongly  on  this  subject.  He  intimated,  however,  that  there  was 
one  way  by  which  this  wrath  might  be  softened,  and  the  whole  matter  ad- 
justed ;  this  was  by  money.  Provided  a  loan  of  one  milhon  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  made  to  the  government,  and  a  douceur  of  fifty 
thousand  ponnds  paid  to  Talleyrand  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  the  Di- 
rectory, he  would  guaranty  that  every  thing  should  be  well  arranged. 
They  replied,  that  they  had  brought  no  instructions  to  treat  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  could  do  nothing  without  reference  to  America.  Being  after- 
wards pressed  to  say  simply  Yea  or  No,  they  gave  a  decided  negative.  Yet 
X  with  two  coadjutors,  Y  (Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Hamburg)  and  Z,  (M.  Haute- 
val,)  contii.ued  to  urge  the  point  in  every  possible  manner;  and  boasts 
were  even  made  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  the 
humiliating  peace  imposed  on  Austria.  Venice  had  fallen  ;  England  would 
soon  follow ;  and  America  might  dread  the  same  fate.  The  consent  of 
their  government  might  be  necessary  for  the  loan  ;  but  for  the  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  their  own  powers  were  sufficient ;  there  was  a  banker  ready 
to  honour  their  draft.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  not  been  aware  that 
at  Palis  nothing  could  be  obtained  without  money;  and  having  declared  a 
total  want  of  suspicion  of  this  fact,  were  told  that  any  American  in  the 
city  could  have  informed  them.  When  they  expatiated  on  the  claims  of 
their  country  to  good  treatment,  the  agent  showed  extreme  impatience,  and 
at  the  first  mlerval  said:  all  this  was  very  fine,  but  he  did  not  come  to 
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listen  to  speeches  ; 
llemen,"  said  he  a 
money — you  must  i 
treat,  they  met  thei 
partly  carried  on. 


was  Yes  or  N. — '.lie  lifly  thousand  ()ountis.  "Gen- 
.nother  lime,  "yon  rfo  nut  dime  to  the  point;  it  is 
^r  money-"  Althoucrii  TaJleyrand  did  not  personally 
agents  at  his  house,  where  ll 
'hey  at  length  die»  up  a  lengthened  i 
their  claims  and  grievances,  mtmiating,  that  unless  they  were  attended  to, 
there  could  be  no  object  in  their  remaining  longer.  Marshall  and  Pine kney 
wers  welcomed  and  even  urged  to  depart;  but  Gerry,  by  threats  of  imme- 
diate war,  was  induced  to  remain ;  a  concession  of  which  his  government 
disapproved.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1798,  a  law  was  passed  subjecting 
to  capture  every  vessel  which  should  contain  any  article  of  British  fabric 

The  report  of  these  transactions,  when  conveyed  to  America,  kindled 
a.  feehng  of  unanimous  and  indignant  resistance.  The  French  party, 
which  had  appeared  almost  dominant,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  a  small 
minority.  Those  who  attempted  to  argue  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  sub- 
■nit  than  to  resist,  were  considered  as  betraying  the  honour  of  their  country. 
"  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute  !"  was  the  general  cry.  The 
envovs  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Philadelphia  ;  and  Jefferson 
complains,  that  from  beini;  neaily  in  the  front  of  popular  favour,  he  was 
thrown  far  into  the  background.  Congress  readily  authorized  an  augmen- 
tation both  of  the  naval  and  mibtary  force,  and  to  defray  the  expense,  a 
considerable  amount  eien  of  internal  taxes,  hitherto  so  odious,  including 
one  oil  land,  was  imposed.     Washington  consented  to  come  forth  from  hii 
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r  I]  ement  and  assume  the  command  of  the  arm\  in  whii-h  he  app  nted 
Hiniilton  hs  second  Hostil  ties  were  even  commenced  hj  sea  Com- 
mrdore  Truxtun  with  the  frigate  C  nstellation  of  thirty  eight  guns  cap- 
jiteii  the  French  L  Insurgente  of  forty  He  had  also  obliged  another, 
the  Vengtance  of  fifty  guns  to  strike  her  cc  lours ,  but  she  escaped  during 

The  French  government  do  not  seem  lo  have  ever  seriously  intended 
war  but  only  hoped  by  the  threat  lo  malie  America  j  leld  to  tiie  r  terms 
Find  ng  her  mmovable  and  being  ashamed  rf  iJie  exposures  made  by  the 
negotntors  Talleyrand  now  disaviwed  his  agents  and  exi  res-^ed  to  Gerry 
the  strongest  wish  for  peace  without  anj  demand  of  loans  or  pecuniarj 
terms  Even  when  that  n  in  ster  had  been  Tfcilled  he  -sent  after  him  to 
Havre  a  new  decree  professedly  mitigating  those  formerly  complained  of, 
though  It  d  d  not  contain  an^  impcrtant  provisicn  Ht  I  nk  the  stronger 
step  f  c  u  n  unicatmg  through  Pichon  amba>!sadjr  at  the  Ha^ue  to  Mr 
Murray  Amer  tan  resident  there  h  s  wish  f  r  peace  wh  ch  he  [.retended 
even  having  always  d  ne  every  thing  in  his  [.ouer  to  promote  Adams 
on  rece  V  ng  these  overtures  dd  not  certainlj  disph\  ihit  anti  gall  can 
spirit  ao  strongly  alleged  bj  the  opposite  party  He  immediately  prepared 
a  new  commi'jsi  n  and  to  give  it  the  greater  weight  solicited  the  venera 
ble  Patr  ck  Henrj  w  ho  had  lately  been  governor  of  Virginia  to  place 
himself  at  its  head  As  he  declined  on  account  of  bis  age,  Oliver  Ella 
wurth  chief  ]ustice,  was  substituted  and  was  combined  with  Mr  Murray 
A  pleige  was  only  required,  t!  at  the  embassy  should  be  treated  according 
t  the  u^age  of  civilized  nations  ,  and  this  was  pr  n  ptly  ai,cord(,d  On 
their  arnial  at  Pans  a  complete  revclution  had  taken  place  ,  Naprleon 
return  ng  from  Egjpt,  had  grasped  with  an  iron  hand  the  leins  of  power 
He  had  been  m  no  degree  mixed  up  w  ih  the  late  transactions,  ^nd  seems 
to  have  been  des  rous  at  least  m  the  first  instance  to  n  ake  hia  adnr  nia 
tration  proceed  sraxthij  Every  facihly  was  therefore,  given  to  the  nego 
tiation  which  on  the  Sl-Jt  July  1801  ended  in  a  satisfactory  treaty  The 
injurious  decrees  were  repealed  and  a  liberal  compensation  stipulated  for 
the  depredations  corrmitted  under  them 

Before  th  a  satisfactcrj  result  Washington  was  no  more  Though  suf 
fering  undei  s  me  infirmities  he  had  enjoj  ed  general  good  health  till  the 
13th  December,  1799  when,  m  ccnsequtnce  of  severe  cxpo'^ure  t  c  Id, 
he  was  seized  w  th  an  nflammaiion  of  the  windpipe  On  ilio  14th  it 
terminated  in  death,  which  he  met  with  exemplary  calmness  and  fortitude 
When  the  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Congress  then  sitting  a  deep  and 
general  mourning  en'iued  and  all  party  feelings  were  for  the  moment 
hushed  The  Assemblj  at  once  broke  up  an  imposing  funer\l  proces 
Bion  was  arranged,  and  nun  erousl\  attended  Manj  oraticns  in  honour 
of  his  memory  were  pronounced  there  and  ii  d  ffereni  parts  of  the  Unnn 
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It  was  even  decreed  that  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected  in  the 
capital,  and  his  body  deposited  under  it ;  but  through  party  spirit  and 
extreme  economy,  this  was  never  carried  into  execution,  and  his  remains 
etill  repose  at  Mount  Vernon. 

During  ;he  first  strong  impression  produced  by  the  outrages  on  the  part 
of  France,  Adams  and  his  ministry  had  carried  all  before  them.  But 
when  the  cloud  of  war,  which  had  seemingly  impended,  was  dispersed, 
and  it  appeared  even  probable  that  she  had  never  intended  such  a  mea- 
sure, a  great  reaction  took  place.  Her  votaries  derided  what  they  termed 
the  X  Y  Z  negotiation,  representing,  though  seemingly  without  reason, 
these  agents  as  having  acted  without  any  authority.  But  the  severest 
trial  was  when  the  new  taxes,  the  necessity  for  which  was  no  longer  felt, 
came  to  be  levied.  They  encountered  general  discontent,  and  in  some 
cases  open  resistance.  Amid  the  first  excitement,  no  difficulty  had  been 
found  in  inducing  Congress  to  pass  an  alien  act,  with  very  stringent  pro- 
visions ;  also  another,  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  press ;  but  these 
measures,  being  quite  new,  and  foreign  to  the  national  habits  and  ideaa, 
•ooD  became  odious. 
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NEW  presidential  election  having  come  on  in 
1801,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  democratic  inte- 
rest was  in  the  ascendant.  Jefferson,  its  head, 
being  again  opposed  by  Adams,  obtained  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy-three  to  sixty-five ;  yet  his  suc- 
cess woe  checkered  by  a  singular  incident.  Aaron 
Burr,  a  bustling  adventurer  of  doubtful  character, 
1  made  himself  generally  acceptable  to  the 
Democrats,  who  voted  for  him  in  the  view  that 
e-president.  The  votes  happened  In  be  exactly 
the  Constitution  had  provided  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  decide.  Here,  however,  the  Federals,  viewing 
Tefferson  as  their  arch-enemy,  threw  themselves  into  the  interest  of  Burr, 
and  produced  there  too  an  exact  equality.  No  remedy  had  been  provided 
for  (his  double  contingency     and  iho  machine  of  government  seemed  ttr 
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have  run  down.  The  votes  were  taken  again  and  again,  and  dlwajs  with 
the  same  result,  A  proposition  was  made,  and  received  with  some  favour, 
that  the  House  itself  should  appoint  a  provisional  government  This  the 
Democrats  most  fiercely  resisted,  threatening  a  convention  of  the  peoplp, 
or  even  an  insurrection.  At  length,  atter  thirty-five  equal  ballotmgs,  ono 
individual  went  over,  and  placed  Jefferson  in  the  presidential  chair 

This  statesman  was  not  unworthy  of  the  eminence  to  which  he  had 
risen.  He  possessed  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  mftrmalion  thatt 
Washington,  whom  he  equalled  in  talent,  perhaps  e\ea  in  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. Yet  he  had  not  that  greatness  of  character  which  raised  the  other 
so  high  above  all  his  contemporaries.  His  mind  moied  in  a  loner  sphere 
He  was  completelya  partisan,  not  only  adopting  eitrenie  ptlitical  opinions, 
but  viewing  his  opponents  with  severe  personal  bitterness.  We  find  him 
collecting  speeches  that  escaped  them  at  table,  and  on  other  fanuhar  occa- 
sions, thence  Inferring,  probably  without  reason,  a  design  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution.  Yet  he  did  not  himself  propose  any  alterations  upon  the 
repubhcan  side,  and  professed  an  attachment  to  the  federal  branch  aknost 
Rs  decided  as  that  of  Washington.  His  primary  object  was  the  redticiion 
of  the  large  military  and  naval  establishment  formed  by  his  predecessor, 
and  thus  removing  the  additional  taxes  imposed  by  him.  This  was  a 
popular  measure,  and  aiTorded,  of  course,  immediate  relief,  j  et  afterwards, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  it  appeared  to  have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  He 
first  introduced  the  practice,  since  adopted  to  a  vast  extent,  of  removing 
officers,  even  in  subordinate  situations,  whose  political  opinions  were  ad- 
verse to  those  of  the  President.  He  professes  to  ha;e  taken  this  course 
with  great  reluctance,  and  mostly  where  the  appointments  had  been  made 
by  Adams  from  political  motives,  and  even  after  being  aware  that  his  own 
election  was  hopeless.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  stretch  of  a  doubt- 
ful executive  power  has  been  made  almost  wholly  by  presidents  professing 
principles  of  the  highest  democracy. 

The  new  chief  magistrate  was  soon  involved  in  a  transaction  of  very 
great  importance.  Intelligence  was  received  that  Napoleon  had  extorted 
from  Spain  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  granting  in  compensation  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  Spanish  prince,  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tus- 
cany. That  court  had,  however,  yielded  with  much  reluctance,  and  only 
from  being  overawed  by  the  superior  power  of  France.  This  intelhgence 
excited  great  alarm  in  the  American  cabinet.  The  possession  of  this  ter- 
ritory by  Spain,  a  weak  and  sluggish  power,  had  bee'i  sufBciently  harass- 
ing ;  what  then  might  be  expected  on  its  transference  to  the  most  stirring 
and  active  nation  in  Europe  ?  The  first  and  very  painful  result  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  of  deposit  hitherto  granted  to  New  Orleans.  An 
attempt  to  resist  was  doubtful  as  to  right,  and  still  more  so  as  to  the  means 
of  execution      Jefferson,  however,  knowing  the  French  government  to  bs 
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!  lo  funds,  conceived  the  hope,  that,  for  a  large  sum,  the? 
might  be  induced  lo  part  with  the  territory;  and,  viewing  the  object  as  of 
the  deepest  importance,  he  was  disposed  not  to  be  sparing  in  the  amount. 
Livingston,  Pinckney,  and  Monroe  were  appointed  a  commission  for  car- 
rying on  this  delicate  negotiation.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  found  their 
repuUicao  profession  in  bad  odourwith  Napoleon,  who,  having  determined 
to  establish  absolute  power,  regarded  them  with  dislike  as  demagogues 
and  anarchists.  They  did  not  scruple  to  obviate  this  by  declaring  that 
they  considered  the  present  system  the  most  desirable  for  France  after  her 
severe  recent  agitations.  They  found  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  disap- 
proved in  the  political  circles,  yet  a  favourite  object  with  the  First  Consui 
himself.  He  looked  to  it  as  a  great  colonial  possession,  which  might  rival 
those  of  England  ;  as  a  n«w  Egypt — a  place  of  reward  for  meritorious 
officers,  and  of  exile  for  those  he  suspected,  Mr.  King,  the  ambassador 
to  England,  endeavoured  to  stir  that  court  against  it;  but  though  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed,  no  right  was  there  felt  to  interfere.  An  espediiion 
of  five  to  seven  thousand  men  was  prepared,  and  Bemadotte  appointed  to 
command  it.  As,  however,  the  First  Consul  began  to  contemplate  hostile 
relations  with  Britain,  his  mind  opened  to  the  American  proposals.  He 
could  not  hope  to  maintain  this  transatlantic  possession  against  her  supe- 
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was  withdrawn. 

Public  attention  was  now  called  to  another  subject,  which  had  long 
caused  uneasiness  and  irritation.  The  piratical  stales  of  Barbarj',  whose 
career  had  hitherto  encountered  no  serious  check,  had  been  committing 
extensive  depredations  on  American  commerce.  They  had  evea  intimated 
an  intention  not  to  discontinue  them  without  a  tribute,  to  which  the  nation 
wa.j  hltle  inclined.  As  Tripoli  had  been  particularly  active.  Commodore 
Treble,  in  1803,  was  sent  against  it  with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail.  On  his 
arrival,  Captain  Bainbridge,  with  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  was  emjiloyed 
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lo  reconnoitre  the  harbour,  but  proceedinii  too  far,  b:?  ve-- 

aod  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  eriemy      He  and  his  tren    ntre  made 

prisoners,  and  treated  with  the  usual  barbarity 

The  expedition  was  thus  at  a  full  stand,  nhen  Captain  Eat  m,  ronsul  al 
Tunis,  intimated  that  the  throne  of  Tripoli  was  d  sputed  by  Hamet  Cara 
maih,  a  brother  of  the  bashan,  who  had  found  refu^L  tud  been  well 
received  in  Egypt.  He  proposed  and  was  permitted  to  join  thi"!  prince, 
commanding  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  Eaton  soon  obtained  Hamet'a 
concurrence,  and,  early  in  1805,  was  invested  w  ith  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops  which  the  latter  bad  succeeded  in  raising  He  marched  across 
the  desert  of  Marmorica,  summoned  the  frontier  fortress  of  Deriie  and, 
though  the  commander  made  the  defjing  reply,  "My  head  or  jcurs," 
overpowered  him  after  a  few  hours  of  desperate  lighting.  On  the  8th  May, 
ihe  reigning  bashaw  came  up  with  a  strong  force,  and  attempted  to  recover 
the  place,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  on  the  lOth  June  he  sustained  another 
defeat.  Immediately  after,  the  American  fleet  was  reinforced  by  the 
frigate  Constitution.  While  affairs  thus  wore  a  triumphant  aspect,  ani 
Ihe  capital  was  in  alarm  of  immediate  attack,  Colonel  Lear,  lie  consul 
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New  1  rk  a  DtiNccral  ao  decided  th.t  hi.  1  j.d  eieii  ojvo  td  llie  Iirnia 
tion  ff  the  Lniun,  was  eJecled  in  his  plate 

Burr  dioappoinled  in  this  quarter,  f.  light  compen'^atinn  bj  standing 
candjdiie  tor  the  government  ol  New  York  He  was  supported  by  a 
large  bedj  of  the  Federals  ,  but  Haii  ilton  a  ni'in  of  hi_h  and  honouiBble 
mind,  dtspiaing  him  as  a  reckJes's  adventurer,  oppcsed  and  defeated  hia 
election  The  disappointed  cmdidate,  tiking  advaniaee  of  some  violcn 
language  said  to  have  been  used  by  his  Lppouem,  sent  h  m  a  challenge 
Tht  Americans  while  rejecting  the  feudality  of  Europe  hive  retained  ii 
full  aaun  th  11  its  barbarous  remnant  Ihe  parties  met,  and  at  the  first 
fiie  Htii.ilton  fell  No  event  ever  eicited  a  more  genenl  feeling  of  regret 
througho  tt  the  States,  where,  m  the  i  a:t\  iiioit  adverse  t  him,  his  hi^h 
bearing,  splendid  talents,  and  ptbtical  c  nsistency,  commanded  general 
respect 

Burr,  htwever,  restlessly  sought  some  means  of  attainmg  distinction  and 
power  Id  September  and  Uet(Der,  IBOK  Itffers  n  learned  tlut  mysteri 
ous  operations  were  proceeding  along  the  Ohio  ,  boatd  piepanng,  s1ji<,s  of 
provisions  collecting,  and  a  number  of  su  picious  characters  in  muvemem 
A  confidential  agent  sent  to  the  spot  warned  the  President  that  Burr  \va» 
the  prime  mover  ,  and  Genenl  W  ilkinson,  w  ho  coran  anded  near  New 
Orlean"!,  ml  mated  that  propositions  of  a  daring  and  dangerou-.  import  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  bj  that  personage  The  ostensible  pretext  wjs 
the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  country  ^aid  to  have  been  purchased  en  the 
'\\  asliita,  a  tributary  cf  the  Missis'.ippi ,  but  the  ^arnus  prepnrations  the 
engagement  for  su  months  onlj,  the  provision  of  muskets  and  basinet*, 
ptmted  to  something  alicgeiher  distinct  It  was  either  the  formation  ol 
the  western  territory  into  a  separate  goiemnient  rr  an  expea  tun  against 
Weiico,  souf;,]il  to  be  juotihed  bj  a  boundary  difftience  that  had  arisen 
with  Spain,  whose  tr  ops  h-id  aUmlly  crossed  the  Sabine  The  lormer 
project,  if  entertained,  was  given  up  no  encouragement  being  found  m 
the  disposition  of  the  people  ,  and  Burr  s  view  were  then  confined  to  the 
seizure  of  New  Orleans,  and  ccllecting  there  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
for  his  ulterior  design  His  partisans  at  stained  from  all  violence,  and 
niaie  their  designs  known  only  by  mysterious  conversations  ,  so  that,  on 
being  apprehended  and  brought  to  trnl  m  Kentucky,  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  acqu  ttal  The  gjvernor  of  Ohio,  howeier,  seized  a  quantity  of 
beats  and  stores,  and  str  ct  watch  was  kept  along  the  whole  line  Burr 
Wis  onU  able  on  the  35th  of  December  to  aasemble  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  rner,  Jrom  sixtj  to  a  hundred  nitn  with  wh  m  be  sailed 
dowTi  the  Mississippi  General  Wilkinson  had  been  instructed  to  settle 
ihe  Spanish  difference  as  soon  as  possible  and  direct  all  his  attention  to 
securing  New  Orleans,  and  suppressing  this  enterprise  Burr,  therefore, 
finding  no  support  in  the  country,  was  unable  to  resist  the  foice  prepared 
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6^)1  st  him,  his  foIIo\\«rs  di'^perst.d,  and  he  himself,  endeavouring  to 
esc  ipe,  ivas  arrested  on  his  way  to  Mc bile  He  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
trta';  n  ,  but  the  chief  justice  was  of  ojjinicn  that,  though  Blanerhisset, 
his  coidjutor,  had  openly  announced  the  prcjecl  cf  attemptiag  the  aepa- 
ralion  ol  the  states,  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  that  Burr  himself  con- 
templated more  than  the  MeYican  expedition,  which  amounted  only  to  the 
le^jing  ofwaraganst  a  power  with  whom  thi.  country  was  at  peace 
Hp  i^as  thus  acquitted  cf  the  mam  charge  .  jei  Jefftrson  expresses  him- 
self much  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  deckring  his  conviction  of  Burr's 
guilt  m  every  particubr  The  acquitta]  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
prompted  by  that  ultra-federal  spirit  with  which  he  alwajs  charges  the 
Suprtme  Court  Burr  went  to  Europe,  and  never  again  appeared  on  the 
political  theatre  rf  the  "ilates 

About  this  time  arose  discussions  that  led  to  a  long  series  of  troubles 
The  contest  which  had  arisen  between  France  and  England  spread  over 
the  ConUnent,  and  w  as  attPHdi-iJ,  en  the  part  of  Naprlecu,  with  such  sigm! 
triumphs,  as  rendered  him  virtuallj  its  m.'ter  But,  while  all  Europe 
bent  beneath  his  sway,  he  was  goadod  to  raadnea"  hj  seeing  BntJin  stand 
erect  and  defjing,  while  not  1  vea'iel  could  leave  one  of  his  own  ports 
without  almost  a  c<  rtaintj  cf  captuie  A  struggle  now  ensued,  \ery  d  f- 
ferent  fnm  that  hitherto  waged  btlween  Eunpean  kingdoms,  when  some 
exterior  provinces  or  appendages  only  were  disputed  It  was  a  question 
of  empire  on  one  side  and  existence  nn  the  other ,  and  each  parlj  thought 
itself  entitled  to  employ  eilrt  me  means,  and  to  pass  the  hmiis  hitherto 
aanctioned  by  the  practiie  and  public  Uw  of  Europe  Napoleon,  viewing 
his  mighty  rnal  as  resting  >  lelj  upon  ccmmerce,  imagined,  that  if  he 
could  exclude  her  metchandise  entirely  from  the  cont  nent,  the  root  of  her 
power  would  wither,  and  she  would  fall  an  easy  victim  His  adveraarv, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the  hope,  that  by  depnvmg  the  countries 
under  his  sway  of  all  the  benefits  of  trade,  a  spirit  of  discontent  would  be 
roused  that  might  prove  fatal  to  his  dominion  Both  parties  inflicted  on 
themselves  and  on  each  other  severe  suffeungs,  and  the  hopes  ol  both 
proved  finally  abortive.  Britain  remained  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
Europe  lay  still  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  'iet  each  persevered,  m  the 
hope  that  the  desired  result  was  in  silent  operation,  and  that  by  a  continu- 
ance of  effective  means  it  might  at  !ast  arrive 

America  had  at  first  derived  eMrurdinaij  advantages  from  ihia  warlike 
attitude  of  Europe.  The  most  active,  and  finallj  alraist  the  only  mar  lime 
neutral  power,  she  had  reaped  a  rich  harvest  bj  engaging  in  the  com- 
merce between  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  states,  and  kept  an  extensive 
shipping  employed  in  this  carrying  trade.  But  a  severe  reverse  was  felt 
under  these  new  measures,  when  her  vessels  could  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  seas  of  Europe  n-Iihiut  being  liable  to  capture  by  one  nation  or  the 
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HE  first  encroachmeot  on  the  liberty  of 
''^fe  commerce  was  directed  against  the  trans- 
^  a  portation  of  the  produce  of  the  French 
^^  West  Indies  to  the  mother-country.  It 
t  maintained  by  Britain,  that  the  Amerl- 
s,  having  been  formerly  excluded  from 
:  employment,  and  admitted  to  it  only 
►  ,^  in  consequence  of  the  war,  could  not  com- 
-■^,  plain  of  losing  a  bran'-h  which  they  had 
ler  enjoyed  ;  while  they  urged,  thai  the 
r  bad  conferred  on  Britain  no  new  right 
to  intcrptse.  They  entertained  hopes  of  gaining  their  object  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Fox's  accession  to  power,  in  1806.  That  statesman  even 
told  Monroe,  then  ambassador,  that  he  had  ordered  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment to  be  suspended,  but  waa  uiA  prepared  to  yield  up  the  right.  Jeffer- 
son, encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  added  Pinckney  to  the  embassy,  with 
the  .view  of  concluding  a  final  arrangement.  On  his  arrival,  however, 
Fos  had  been  seized  with  that  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
The  .commission  were  received  by  Lord  Grenville,  lo  whom  the  subject 
was  new,  and  who  waa  pressed  by  the  duties  of  other  departments.  Soon, 
however,  Lords  Holland    and  Auckland  being   named 
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\\  hig  mmistrj  had  bi'eii   d  sphi/ed  m  fxv 
posed  to  be  more  dec  ded  both,  in  bostihtj 
of   British   rights       Mr    Canning,  howe' 
treated  them  with  courtesy,  when  they 
\iith  the  proposed  ahentions      After  son 
mat  since  the  rejection  of  a  sjlemn  deed, 
of  the  States,  a  new  negotiation  on  the  sa 
adjusting  a  Creaij,  one  party 
order  to  obtain  similar  on 
drawn,  the  last  could  be 


I  tht  opprisite  parlj,sup 
triiice  and  in  llie  assLrti  r 
the  new  fjreign  nil  mater 
the  treaty  unratified,  an  I 
consideration,  he  mtiniited, 
gned  by  the  plenipotentiariet, 
'-  basis  Vias  inadmissible      In 

from  the  other  ,  and  when  the  first  were  with 
longer  b  nding      It  was  asrreed,  howeiei,  Ihal 


the  relations  of  thp  two  powers  might  remain  fur  the  present  m  a  friendly 
though  informal  position  In  regard  to  the  Chtsapeake,  he  compla  ned 
that  a  violent  measure  of  retaliation  should  have  been  adopted  before  any 
attempt  to  seek  redress  ly  negotiation  He  had  no  hesitation  in  disavow- 
ing the  action  of  Adnural  Berkeley,  and  was  ready  to  treat  for  ample  com 
penaation  The  Americans,  however,  had  been  instructed  to  decline 
entering  en  the  subject,  unless  in  combination  with  a  general  arrangemeni 
for  relieving  their  vessels  from  impressment  This  Mr  Canning  consi 
dered  as  a  question  standing  on  entirely  different  ground,  which  could  by 
no  means  be  mixed  up  with  the  other ,  and  since  thej  could  not  tieat  it 
separately,  a  special  miisiun  would  be  sent  out  on  the  subject  Mr  R  se 
was  therefore  despatched,  and   on  ha  annal  at  Washmrtnn,  ntimiited  to 
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Madison  thai  he  was  ready  to  offer  comp  niati  n,  which  would  be  ample 
and  he  trusted  satisfactory.  He  wis  infoimed,  however,  that  the  subject 
i_.oh'J  not  be  entertained,  unless  in  combmition  with  a  security  against 
futuie  impressment.  Rose  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  on 
any  tuple  but  that  of  the  Chesapeake  ,  ind  this  leing  refused,  his  mission 
terminated.  This  repeated  rejection  of  a  compen^j-ition  offered  and  pressed 
could  uot  but  expose  the  President  to  the  su&picion  of  unwillingness  to 
lose  hflid  of  the  excitement  which  the  event  had  oreited  He  seems  to 
have  fel'.  that  this  manceuvre  could  not  be  long  ctni  nued,  and  some  time 
after  wrote  through  Madison  to  Pinckney,  that  the  offer,  if  again  urged, 
might  be  accepted. 

Affairt  In  Europe,  meantime,  were  assuming  a  still  more  serious  aspect 
Napoleon,  after  his  victory  at  Jena  and  entry  into  Berln,  which  placed 
him  in  a  most  triumphant  position  on  the  continent,  became  still  more 
eager  to  crush  the  only  power  that  still  defied  him  In  November,  1806, 
he  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  British  ii^les  m  a  state  of  blockade  ,  this 
was  retaliated  by  an  order  in  council  on  the  2d  January,  1807,  prohibiting 
the  trade  by  neutrals  from  any  port  under  his  sway  to  another.  On  the 
11th  of  November,  a  fresh  order  declared,  that  all  these  countries  were  to 
be  considered  in  a  stale  of  bbckade,  but  some  mltigatitni  were  afterwards 
admitted  m  regard  to  ^esaeK  willing  to  tnde  through  the  British  ports, 
dfber  paying  a  certain  duly  These  terms,  however,  were  repelled  by 
America,  as  a  levying  of  tribute,  and  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  her  flag  Enraged  at  this  farther  measure.  Napoleon,  on 
the  17th  December,  1807,  issued,  at  Milan,  another  decree,  subjecimg  to 
confiscation  e*ery  ves-el  which  should  have  submitted  to  the  conditions 
imposed  by  England 

America  was  thus  placed  certainly  in  a  hard  situation,  being  unable  to 
send  out  a  vessel  to  sea,  which  was  not  hable  to  capture  by  either  belli- 
gerent She  might  ha\e  been  fully  justified  in  imposing  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  offending  parties ,  but  instead 
of  this,  Jefferson  proposed  and  was  supported  b)  his  party  in  carrying  the 
measure  of  an  embargo,  to  be  hid  for  an  indefinite  period  oa  all  vessels 
wilhin  the  ports  rf  America  This  step  was  marked  by  that  violent  and 
extreme  disposition  to  which  democratic  bodies  are  hable  It  s  singular, 
as  being  carried  bj  the  inienor  and  agricultural  slates,  against  the  molt 
violent  opposition  from  the  northern  and  eommercidl  ones,  though  the  lit- 
ter were  almost  the  exclusive  sufferers  They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the 
object  was  to  procure  f-r  ihem  redress,  and  that  their  vessels,  thus  de- 
tained in  port,  would  be  saied  from  capture  and  ertifi  tit  n  Ihij 
thought,  however,  that  they  might  have  been  consulted  as  to  their  own 
ind  not  have  had  a  remedj  imposed  which  was  deemed  by  Ihem 
worse  than  the  evil 
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N  l-iO)  tie  second  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  office 
■xj.  ed  ai  d  he  rejected  all  propositions  for  being 
)Ut  a  th  rd  time  in  nomination.  The  Federalists, 
c  d  ng  now  nearly  the  whole  mercantile  inte- 
■e  t  pr  p  cd  Pinckoey,  but  were  outvoted  hy  a 
aro-e  major  ty,  Madison  being  elected  President, 
ind  CI  nton  again  Vice-president.  The  former 
had  been  d  stmguished  as  a  federal  leader,  having 
taken  an  act  e  part  n  fran  ng  the  Constitution,  and  overcoming  the 
res  stance  encountered  by  t  n  Tirgmia  Afterwards,  he  was  active  in 
defeat  ng  the  amendmet  ts  proposed  by  thit  and  other  states.  When, 
h  ve  er  at  odfiedoipfs  on  as  formed  seeking  to  limit  its  interpreta- 
t  on  and  generally  support  i  g  the  democratic  interest,  he  decidedly 
espo  ised  that  s  de  and  became  dentified  with  Jefferson,  its  head,  under 
whom  le  lo  g  acted  as  secretary  His  government  was  thus  a  virtual 
com  nuat  o(  of  the  f  rn  er  tho  gli  his  party  feelings,  and  in  particular  his 
enm  ty  to  Br  an  were  generally  supposed  to  be  less  violent. 

TJe  first  step  certa  nly  bore  somewhat  of  this  appearance.  The  ab- 
surd e  I  bargo  la  v  had  produced  e  er-increasing  irritation  and  even  resist- 
ance ;  and  it  evidently  could  contmue  to  be  enforced  only  by  arms.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  exchanged  foe  one  doubtless  of  a  less  irrational 
nature,  which  merely  prescribed  non-intercourse  with  both  the  offend- 
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log  governments  and  the  President  was  einponered  untneJiately  to 
remove  it  with  regard  to  either  of  them  which  should  repeal  its  hostile 
decrees 

Soon  after  a  i  rc^pec  seeir  ed  t  oj  e  i  uf  a  favourable  term i nation,  Mr. 
Ersk  ne  the  Engl  sh  mmi'JteT  rece  ved  a  paper  loliraatmg  that  his  cabi- 
net were  readv  to  repeal  the  orders  in  counc  1  on  the  understanding  that 
the  non  intercourse  act  should  contniiein  peratnn  again&l  France,  and 
on  cond  ticn  that  the  Brit  sh  navy  should  be  all  wed  to  enforce  il,  without 
which  it  would  be  nugatory  also  that  \merica  should  abstain  from  any 
e  with  the  French  c  knus  not  enjojed  bj  her  during  peace.  He 
Luthorized  to  show  these  written  pr  positions  to  the  American  minis- 
jut  unucc  unlably  instead  of  do  og  bo  he  announced  simplj,  and 
ut  anj  conditioi  the  intention  of  his  court  to  repeal  the  oiders. 
11 1}  n  et  the  at  n  ui  cemtnt  lerj  promptly,  staling  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatnes  and  issuinjr  a  procli  nation  for  the  renewal  of 
intercourse  in  June  1809  He  was  surf  rised  however,  lo  receive  a 
despatch  frDm  Mr  P  nckoey  mentioning  the  two  annexed  coniitions; 
wien  Mr  Erskine  beinir  asked  for  an  explanation,  showed  his  original 
instructions  actually  contain  ng  these  terms  which  certamlj  changed 
greatlj  the  character  of  the  offer  aid  were  declared  altugcthtr  inadinis- 
sibJe  The  Br  t  sh  cabiiiLl  ihei  o(  ccurse  d  sav  wed  their  minister's  ori- 
ginal communication  and  recalled  him  The  Americans  showed,  on  this 
occasion  an  enlieme  irritilion  to  which  thej  seem  1'  tie  e  Id  n  de 
mg  that  they  themsehes  had  recently  dene  the  verj    am      h  p 

mg  1  treaij  signed  by  a  m  re  formal  and  accred     d  and    ha 

having  seen  the  actuil    nsiructions   tl  ev  c  uld  n      d  ub      f   h 
resting  solely  with  the  ambassador      That  Mr  Mid     n     I       f   e     h  uld 
consider  this  non  ratification  as  a  proof  of  rooted     n      y  h     S  a    s 

seems  wholly  unreasonable      In  th  s  state  of  affa  rs.  M     J     k     nsn 
from  Br  la  n  on   a   special   m  ssion   was   received  wih  Idn         aid 

all  comnuncatoi  relused  except  by  writrg  11  a  h  d  was 
offended  by  this  treatment  and  wrote  n  a  tone  not  ry  n  I  a  y  In 
ihe  course  of  con  munication  he  referred  to  the  Ame       n  g  as 

having  seen  Mr  Erskine  s  instruct  ons  apparently  w    i  a  f  h      ng 

that  blame  did  not  rest  with  the  Bnl  sh  cabinet  Madison,  understanding 
the  IS  erl  en  to  be  tha  he  had  s  en  them  previous  to  revoking  ihe  non- 
intercourse  act  and  had  thus  acted  ver}  inconsistently,  denied  the  state 
menl  Jackson  doubtless  under  the  same  misunderstanding,  repeated  il 
referring  even  lo  their  own  admiisi  n  The  other  treated  this  as  giving 
him  the  he  and  refused  to  hold  any  further  mtercourse  with  the  British 
negotiator. 

The  President,  however,  authorized  Mr.  Pinckney  to  continue  the  nego- 
tiation, even  adding  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  embassy,  who  does  not,  however. 
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g  inst  Mr,  Jackson  were  by  no 
y    now  foreign   minister,  who 
intention  ;  but  as  a  mark  of 
J    would  be  sent. 
May,  1810,  the  Am 
g  La      f       t       p  rty  would  repeal  its  obnosious  de- 

h  w     Id  b       n  w  d     ga    St  the  other.     Hopes  even  of 

B  h         b         h  Id  N  p  I  determining  to  avail  himself 

fhip         f  jhd  J    issued,  in  August,  a  prucla- 

m  k    g    1      d  f    m  1     N        iber  following,  under  the  full 

udlad        hBain  Id        her  orders  in  council,  or  Ame- 

A  mal      h        ghts  b  p       d      P     Iney  immediately  called  ujion 

M    <]       "ft    11    1  m        b  The  latter,  while  declaring  the 

hhsaf  hwhhh  H      I    quish  the  orders  in  the  event 

f  1      p    1         Id         d  P        1        Drt  of  conditional  one,  which, 

q  h       f  B  b  d  ''  not,  therefore,  in  real  opera- 

u  Ih  h  wplpnry  Am  rica  was  promised,  none  was 
app         d     b       h    d  lay  ll       d        solely  owing  to  the  difficulty 

f  fi  d  wh  Id  p  ff  weight,  and  be  acceptable  to 

the  American  government,  Pinckney,  however,  on  this  ground,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1811,  withdrew,  leaving  Mr  Rus'iell  to  apt  as  chaige  d'affaires. 
Soon  after,  howLver,  Mr.  Foster  came  out  as  plenipotentiary.  He 
again  brought  offers  of  coKipensation  for  the  Chesapeake,  which,  being 
found  ample,  were  at  length  accepted  Reopecting  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, very  lengthy  discussions  ensued.  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  revo- 
cation, American  vessels  continued  to  be  seued  under  the  decrees  ;  but  it 
was  ans\vered,  that  on  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  had  been  mostly 
hberated.  Reference  was  made  by  Foster  to  French  proclamations,  in 
which  the  decrees  w  eie  declared  and  ulnned  in,  as  still  in  full  force.  This, 
the  Americans  said,  was  only  in  regard  to  European  neutTali,  and  when 
they  were  satisfied  as  to  themselves  it  was  unreason  ible  to  demand  that 
they  should  compel  France  to  follow  a  certain  ccurse  towards  other  nations, 
or  to  receive  British  goods  jnto  her  own  doniininns  Mr.  Foster  denied 
any  idea  of  such  compulsion ,  yet  they  seem  to  have  extorted  from  him 
the  admission,  that  a  general  revocation  of  the  decrees  roust  precede  the 
repeal  of  the  British  orders. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  American  government  determined  upon 
making  preparations  for  war;  being  assured  of  support  from  a  majority 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  message  of  6th  November,  1811,  enu- 
merated the  wrongs  sustained  from  Britain,  and  proposed  an  augmentation 
of  tares,  and  of  the  naval  and  miUlary  force.  Authority  was  given  to 
enlarge  the  army  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  to  increase  the  navy,  to  raise 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  by  doubling  the  duties  of  customs,  and  even 
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imposing  internal  duties,  hitherto  so  much  deprecated.  In  February,  1812 
ihe  public  were  excited  by  the  publicatioQ  of  the  correspondence  of  a  Mr. 
Henry,  represented  as  having,  three  years  before,  attempted  to  stir  up  dis- 
affection in  the  Northern  States.  His  instructions,  it  appears,  were  merely 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  if  any  individual  wished  Ic 
open  a  communication  with  ihe  British  government,  to  offer  himself  as  a 
medium.  He  was  employed  altogether  by  General  Craig,  governor  ol 
Canada,  and  his  services  were  not  recognised  in  Britain ;  upon  which  he 
i^arae  and  gave  the  information  to  the  adverse  power 
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P  to  the  year  1811,  Tecumseh  and  his  bro- 

against  the  United  Stales.  They  had  dis- 
turbed al!  the  cnuncils  that  were  held,  and 
mred  to  prevent  every  treaty  that  was 
lunded  by  a  lawless  band,  composed 
\  of  desperate  renegadoes  from  various  tribes,  by  the 
young  and  hot,  the  dissolute  and  dishonest,  they 
scarcely  practised  even  the  Punic  faith  of  the  Indian 
code.  They  asserted  that  all  the  lands  inhabited  by  Indians,  belonged  to 
the  tribes  indiscriminately — that  no  tribe  had  a  right  to  transfer  any  soil  to 
the  whites,  without  the  assent  of  all — and  thai,  consequently,  all  the  trea- 
ties that  had  been  made  were  invalid. 

In  1808,  the  Prophet  established  his  principal  place  of  rendezvous  on  the 
Wabash,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe — a  spot  which  soon  became 
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mown  as  llie  Prbphet's  Town.  Here  a  thousand  young  warriors,  such  as 
we  have  described,  rallied  around  him  ;  sallying  forth  in  greater  or  smafler 
parties,  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  depredation  and  murder, 
alono-  the  whole  frontier  of  Indiana.  Vincennes,  the  seat  of  goyernment,  was 
often  threatened  ;  and  the  governors  house  was  scarcely  considered  safe 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  maddened  savages.  But  the  Prophet,  while  he 
exercised  his  priestly  function  in  suck  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  superstition 
of  his  motley  crew  of  followers,  was  indolent,  sensual,  and  cowardly  ;  and 
his  mal -administration  soon  reduced  the  number  of  his  followers  to  less 
than  three  hundred.  Even  these  were  so  much  impoverished  by  theii 
excesses  and  improvidence,  that  on  one  occasion  they  must  have  starved, 
had  not  tlie  benevolence  of  Governor  Harrison  induced  him  to  send  them  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  return  of  Tecumseh,  who  had  been  absent  on 
a  visit  to  the  distant  tribes,  restored  order. 

In  1809,  Governor  Harrison  purchased  from  the  Delawares,  Miamis, 
and  Potawatamies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on  both  siiles  of  the  Wabash, 
and  extending  up  that  river  about  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes.  Te- 
cumseh was  absent,  and  hia  brother,  not  feeling  himself  interested, 
made  no  opposition  to  the  treaty  ;  but  the  former,  on  his  return,  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  threatened  some  of  the  chiefs  with  death,  who 
had  made  the  treaty.  Governor  Harrison,  hearing  of  his  displeasure, 
despatched  a  messenger  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Vincennes,  and  to  assure 
him,  "that  any  ciaims  ne  might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded 
were  not  affected  by  the  treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and 
exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  valid,  the  land  would 
be  either  given  up,  or  an  ample  compensation  be  made  for  it." 

Having  no  confidence  in  the  faith  of  Tecumseh,  the  governor  directed 
that  he  should  not  bring  with  him  more  than  thirty  warriors  ;  but  he  came 
with  four  hundred  completely  armed.  The  people  of  Vincennes  were  in 
great  alarm,  nor  was  the  governor  without  apprehension  that  treachery  was 
inlended.  This  suspicion  was  not  diminished  by  the  conduct  of  the  chief, 
who,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  refused  to  hold  the  council  at  the 
place  appointed,  under  an  affected  belief  that  treachery  was  intended  on 

A  large  portico  in  front  of  the  governor's  house  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose  with  scats,  as  well  for  the  Indians  as  for  the  citizens  who  were 
expected  to  attend.  When  Tecumseh  came  from  his  camp  with  about 
forty  of  his  warriors,  he  stood  off,  and  on  being  invited  by  the  governor, 
through  an  interpreter,  to  take  a  seat,  refused,  observing  (hat  he  wished 
the  council  to  be  held  under  (he  shade  of  seme  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 
When  it  was  objected  that  it  would  be  troublesonLC  to  remove  the  seals,  he 
replied,  "  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  remove  those  intended  for 
the  whites — that  the  red  men  ne.e  accustomed  to  sit  upon   ihe  e^rth 
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which  was  their  mother,  and  that  they  were  always  hap^y  to  recline  upon 
her  bosom." 

At  this  council,  he!d  on  the  12th  of  August,  1810,  Tecumsoh  dehvered 
a  speech,  of  which  we  find  the  following  leport,  containing  the  sentiments 
uttered  but  in  a  language  very  different  from  that  of  the  Indian  orator:—' 

"I  haie  made  mjself  what  I  am;  and  I  would  that  I  could  make  thr, 
red  people  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I  think  of  the 
Great  Spirit  thil  rules  oyer  all.  I  would  not  then  come  to  Governor  Har- 
nson  to  a»ik  him  to  tear  the  treaty ;  but  I  would  say  to  him,  Brother, 
you  haie  liberty  to  return  to  your  own  country.  Once,  there  was  no 
white  man  m  all  this  country  ;  then  it  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of 
the  same  parents  phced  on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  keep  it,  to  travel  over 
It  to  eat  Us  fruih  and  fill  it  with  the  same  race — once  a  happy  race,  but 
now  n  ade  miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but 
alwa'^s  encroaching  They  have  driven  us  from  the  great  salt  water, 
forced  ua  over  the  rrountains,  and  would  shortly  push  us  into  the  lakes — 
but  we  are  determined  to  go  no  farther.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  evil 
is  for  all  the  red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the 
land  as  it  was  at  first,  and  should  be  now — for  it  never  was  divided,  but 
belongs  to  nil  No  tribe  has  a  right  to  sell  e\en  to  t,icii  other,  much  less 
to  htrangers  who  demand  ill  and  will  take  no  les'<  The  white  people 
nave  no  right  tj  take  the  land  from  the  Indians  who  had  it  first — it  is 
theiis  They  may  "iell,  but  all  must  join  Any  sale  not  made  by  all,  is 
not  gofd  The  late  sale  is  bad — it  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  "iell      It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargam  for  all." 

Goiernor  Hamson,  in  his  replj,  said  "that  the  white  people,  when 
they  arrived  upon  ih  s  continent  had  frund  the  Miam  s  in  the  occupation 
of  all  the  countrj  of  the  Wabash ,  and  at  that  time  the  Shawancae  were 
residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  thiy  hal  been  driven  by  the  Creeks. 
That  the  lands  hid  been  purchased  from  the  Miamis,  who  were  the  true 
and  cnginal  owners  of  it  Thit  t  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that  all  the 
Indiins  were  one  nalirn  for  if  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  he  would  not  haie  put  six  d  fferent  tr ngues  into  their  heads,  but 
would  haie  taught  them  all  ti  •ipeak  one  language  That  the  Miamis  had 
fjund  It  for  their  interesi  to  sell  a  pirt  of  their  lands  and  receive  for  them 
a  further  annu!tj,in  add  tun  to  what  the\  had  long  enjoyed,  and  the 
benefit  of  which  they  had  experienced,  frrm  the  punctuality  with  which 
the  seventeen  Jires  complied  with  their  engagements  and  that  ihe  Shaw 
anese  had  no  tight  to  come  Ir  m  a  distant  cruntrj  to  control  the  Miamis  :'in 
the  disposal  of  their  own  propertj  " 

The  interpreter  had  "scarcely  finished  the  explanation  of  these  remarks, 
when  Tecumseb   fiercelj    exclaimed  '  It  is  false  ''    and  giving  a  signal  to 
u  lhe\  sprang  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass  on  which 
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they  were  sitting,  and  seized  tlieir  war-clubs.  The  govemnr  and  the  small 
train  which  surrounded  him  were  now  in  imminent  danger.  He  was 
attended  by  a  few  citizens,  who  were  unarmed.  A  military  guard  of 
twelve  men,  who  had  been  stationed  near  him,  and  whose  presence  was 
considered  rather  as  an  honorary  than  a  defensive  measure, — being  ex- 
posed, as  it  was  thought  unnecessarily,  to  the  heat  of  the  son  in  a  sultry 
August  day,  had  been  humanely  directed  by  the  governor  to  remove  to  a 
shaded  spot  at  some  distance.  But  the  governor,  retaining  his  presence 
of  mind,  rose  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  at  the  same  lime  direct- 
ing those  of  his  friends  and  suit  who  were  about  him,  to  stand  upon  their 
guard.  Tecumseh  addressed  the  Indians  in  a  passionate  tone,  and  with 
violent  gesticulations.  Major  G.  E.  C.  Floyd,  of  the  United  Stales  army, 
who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk  ;  Winnemak,  a  friendly  chief, 
cocked  his  pistol,  and  Mr.  Winans,  a  Methodist  preacher,  ran  to  the 
governor's  house,  seized  a  gun,  and  placed  himself  in  the  door  to  defend 
the  family.  Por  a  few  moments,  all  expected  a  hloodj''  rencounter,  Tlie 
guard  was  ordered  up,  and  would  instantly  have  fired  upon  the  Indians, 
had   it  not  been  for  the  coolness  of  Governor  Harrison,  who  restrained 
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Uiem.  He  tlen  calmly,  but  authoritatively,  told  Tecumseh,  that  "he  wag 
a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  fuHher  t<ilk  with  him — thai  he  must 
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oy  Tecumseh.  The  gcivemor  then  said  that  the  words  of  Tecumseh 
should  be  reported  to  the  President,  who  would  take  measures  to  enforce 
the  treaty ;  and  the  council  ended. 

The  governor,  sllU  anxious  to  conciliale  the  haughty  savage,  paid  him  a 
visit  next  day  at  his  own  camp.  He  was  received  with  kindness  and 
attention ;  his  uniform  courtesy  and  inflexible  firmness  having  won  the 
respect  of  the  rude  warriors  of  the  forest.  They  conversed  for  some  time, 
but  Tecumseh  obstinately  adhered  to  all  his  former  positions ;  and  whea 
Governor  Harrison  told  him  that  he  was  sure  the  President  would  not 
yield  to  his  pretensions,  the  chief  replied,  "  Well,  as  the  great  chief  is  to 
determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  sense  enough  into 
Ms  head  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land.     It  is  true,  he 
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it  so  far  off,  lie  will  not  be    njured  bj  lie  war      He  may  t,  t 
town,  and  drink  bis  wine  while  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out 

This  is  an  accurate  account  of  an  intereslrag  council  the  proceedings 
of  which  have  been  much  in  srepresent  1  A  love  f  r  the  romintic  and 
the  marvellous  has  induced  speeches  to  be  w  ritten  for  Tecumaeh  which 
were  never  delivered.  His  conduct  »aa  distinguished  on  this  occasion  by 
violence,  not  by  eloquence  his  art  was  displayed  in  attempts  tc  intimidato 
the  Americans,  and  to  create  an  affrii\  bj  stirring  up  the  vindictive  feel- 
ings of  his  followers,  and  not  by  anj  display  of  argument  • 


■  Hail's  Life  of  Hathson. 
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i  this  engagement  has  been  well  described  by 
\  McAffee,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  Kentuckian, 
ve  shall  follow  his  account,  making  some  slight 
orrections  from  other  authorities, 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  November,  the 
rmy  encamped  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
niles  from  the  Prophet's  Town.  It  was  asr.er- 
I  tained  that  the  approach  of  the  army  had  been 
'  discovered  before  it  reached  Pine  Creek,  The 
traces  of  reconnoitenng  parties  were  very  often  seen,  but  no  Indians  were 
discovered  until  the  troops  arrived  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  town,  on 
the  6th  of  November.  The  interpreters  were  then  placed  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  communication  with  them.  The 
Indians  would,  however,  return  no  answer  to  the  invitations  that  were  made 
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10  them  fcr  that  purpse  but  cent  nutd  ti  ii  suit  cur  people  by  thPir  ges 
tures  V,  ith  n  ab  ut  three  milea  of  the  town  the  ground  became  br  I  en 
by  rav  r  es  and  covered  with  tnnber  The  utmost  precautic  n  became  neres 
sary  and  every  difficult  pass  was  exammed  by  the  mounted  nflemen  before 
the  army  was  permitted  to  enter  it  The  ground  be  ng  unfit  for  the  opera 
lion  f  the  squadron  of  dragoons  they  were  throii  i  in  the  rear  Through 
the  whole  itid-rch  the  precdution  had  been  used  cf  ihinging  the  dispn^it  on 
of  the  different  corps  that  each  mi^ht  liav  e  the  grou  id  best  su  ted  to  its 
oitr^iions  Withn  about  two  miles  of  the  town  the  path  descended  a 
fcteep  hill  at  (he  bottom  of  which  was  a  small  creek  running  through  a 
nirrowwet  praire  and  beyond  this  a  ievel  phin  part  ally  covered  with 
oak  timber  and  w  thout  underbrush  Before  the  crossing  of  the  creek 
the  woods  were  very  thick  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines  No  place 
cculd  be  belter  calculated  for  the  ^i\ages  to  attack  with  a  prospect  of  sue 
cpss  a  d  ll  e  governor  apprehended  that  the  moment  the  troops  descended 
into  the  hollow  they  w  u!d  be  attacked  A  dispos  lion  was  therefore 
made  of  the  infantry  t)  recene  the  enemj  on  the  left  and  rear  A  com 
pdny  of  mounted  riflemen  was  advanced  a  cons  dcrable  distance  frsra  the 
left  flank  to  check  the  approach  Df  the  enemj  and  the  other  two  com 
pan  es  were  directed  to  turn  (he  enemj  s  flanks  should  he  attack  n  that 
d  recti  n  The  dragoons  were  orderea  to  move  np  dly  fron  the  rear,  and 
occupy  the  plain  in  advance  of  the  creek  lo  cover  the  cr  ssing  of  the 
army  from  an  attack  m  front  In  th  s  order  the  troop"?  were  passed  over 
(be  dragoons  were  made  to  advance  to  give  room  to  the  inf  ntry  an!  the 
latter  having  crossed  the  creek  were  formed  to  receive  the  enemy  n  from 
m  one  line  with  a  reserve  of  three  companies — the  dragotn"!  flinktd  by 
mounted  riflemen  forming  the  first  line  Dur  ng  all  th  s  tine,  Indans 
were  frequently  seen  m  front  and  on  the  flanks  The  interpreters  endea 
vourtd  in  va  n  lo  bring  them  to  a  parley  Tho  igh  suffic  ently  neir  to 
hear  wh-it  was  said  to  them  they  would  re  um  no  answer  b  t  continued 
by  gestures  to  menace  and  insult  those  who  addressed  them  Beit  g  now 
arrved  w  thin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  and  the  situati  n  being 
favourable  for  an  encampment  the  governor  detern  ned  to  remun  there 
and  fortify  h  s  camp  untd  he  co  tld  hear  from  the  Ir  cndly  chiefs  whom 
he  had  despatched  from  Fort  Hjrrison  on  the  diy  he  had  ielt  it  for  the 
purpose  f  making  an  ther  attempt  lo  prevent  the  recurrence  of  h  stili- 
ties  These  ch  efs  were  to  have  met  him  on  the  waj  but  no  intellig(.nce 
was  jet  received  from  them  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  tracing  out  the 
tines  of  encampment  Major  Daviess  and  seieril  ther  field-officers,  a p 
proiched  h  m  and  urged  the  propriety  of  immed  ately  marching  upon  the 
town  The  gtvernor  answered  th-it  hs  mstructi  ns  would  not  justify  his 
B<  acking  the  Ind  ans  as  bn^  a-!  there  wis  a  [  robahlity  of  their  complying 
with  the  den  ands  of  the  government    and  that  he  still  hoped  to  hear 
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bomething,  in  (he  course  of  the  evening,  from  the  friencJIy  Indians,  wnom 
he  had  despatched  from  Fort  Harrison. 

"To  this  it  was  ohserved,  that  as  the  Indians  seen  hovering  ahout  the 
army  had  been  frequently  invited  to  a  parlay  by  the  interpreters,  who  had 
proceeded  some  distance  from  the  hnes  for  the  purpose ;  and  aa  these  over- 
tures had  universally  been  answered  by  menace  and  insult,  it  was  very 
evident  that  it  was  their  intention  to  fight ;  that  the  troops  were  in  high 
spirits  and  full  of  confidence  ;  and  that  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of 
their  ardour,  to  lead  them  immediately  to  the  enemy.  To  Ihis,  the  gover- 
nor answered,  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  eagerness  of  the  troops ; 
and  admitting  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  that  their  inso- 
lence was  full  evidence  of  their  intention  to  fight,  yet  he  knew  them  too 
well  to  believe  that  they  would  ever  do  this  hut  by  surprise,  or  on  ground 
which  was  entirely  favourable  to  their  mode  of  fighting.  He  was,  there- 
fore, determined  not  to  advance  with  the  troops,  until  he  knew  precisely 
the  situation  of  the  town  and  the  ground  adjacent  to  it,  particularly  that 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  place  where  the  army  then  was — 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight>when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
~it  was  his  to  lake  care  that  they  should  not  engage  in  a  situation  where 
their  valour  would  be  useless,  and  where  a  corps  upon  which  he  placed 
great  reliance  would  be  unable  to  act — that  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
hours  ought  to  com  mce  every  officer,  that  no  rehance  should  be  placed 
upon  the  guides,  as  to  the  topography  of  the  country — that,  relying  on 
their  mformalion,  the  troops  had  been  ied  into  a  situation  so  unfavourable, 
that,  but  for  the  celentj  Kith  .which  they  changed  their  position,  a  few 
Indians  might  have  destroyed  them  ;  .he  was,  therefore,  determined  not  to 
advance  to  the  town,  until  he  had  previously  reconnoitered,  either  in  per- 
son, or  by  some  one  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely.  Major  Daviess 
immediately  replied,  that  from  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  dragoons, 
which  was  still  m  front,  the  openings  made  by  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Wabash  could  be  seen ;  that  with  his  adjutant,  D.  Floyd,  he  had  advanced 
to  the  bank  which  descends  to  the  low  grounds,  and  had  a  fair  view  of  the 
cultivated  fims  and  the  houses  of  the  town;  and  that  the  open  woods,  in 
which  the  troops  then  were,  continued  without-  interruption  to  the  town. 
Upon  this  information,  the  governor  said  he  would  advance,  provided  he 
could  get  any  proper  person  to.  go  to  the  town  with  a  flag.  Captain  T. 
Dubois,  of  Vincennes,  having  offered  his  services,  he  was  despatched  with 
an  interpreter  to  the  Prophet,  desiring  to  know  whether  he  would  now 
comply  with  the  terms  that  had  been  so  often  proposed  to  him.  The  army 
was  mov.ed  slowly  after,  in  order  of  battle.  In  a  few  moments,  a  messen- 
ger came  from  Captain  Pubois,  informing,  the  governor  that  the  Indiana 
were  near  him  in  considerable  numbers,  but  that  they  would  return  no 
mawer  to  the  interpreter,  although  they  were  sufficiently  near  to  hear 
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what  was  said  to  them,  and  that,  upon  his  advancing,  they  constantly  ea- 
deavoured  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army.  Governor  Harrison,  deeming 
this  last  effort  to  open  a  negotiation  sufRcient  to  show  his  wish  for  an 
accommodation,  resolved  no  longer  to  hesitate  treating  the  Indians  as  ene- 
mies. He,  therefore,  recalled  Captain  Dubois,  and  moved  on  with  a  deter- 
mination to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  he 
was  met  by  three  Indians,  one  of  ihem  a  principal  counsellor  to  the  Pro- 
f  het.  They  were  sent,  ihey  said,  to  know  why  the  array  was  advancing 
upon  them — that  the  Prophet  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  hostiUlies;  that 
ho  had  S'-nt  a  pacific  message  by  the  Miami  and  Potawataniie  chiefs,  who 
had  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  governor — and  that  those  chiefs  had 
unfortitiiHteiy  gone  d'  nn  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash. 

SUSPENSION  of  hostilities  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  upon ;  and  a  meeting  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day  between  Harrison 
I  and  the  chiefs,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of 
I  peace.  The  governor  further  informed 
■ti  that  he  would  go  on  to  the  Wabash, 
f  and  encamp  there  for  the  night.  Upon 
rching  a  short  distance  farther,  he  came 
view  of  the  town,  which  was  seen  at 
le  distance  up  the  river,  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence.  Major  Daviess  and  Adjutant  Floyd  had  mistaken 
some  scattering  houses  in  the  fields  below,  for  the  town  itself.  The 
ground  below  the  town  being  unfavourable  for  an  encampment,  the  army 
marched  on  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  better 
situation  beyond  it.  The  troops  were  in  an  order  of  march,  calculated,  by 
a  single  conversion  of  companies,  to  form  the  order  of  battle  which  it  had 
last  assumed,  the  dragoons  being  in  front.  This  corps,  however,  soon 
became  entangled  in  ground  covered  with  brush  and  tops  of  fallen  trees. 
A  halt  was  ordered,  and  Major  Daviess  directed  to  change  position  with 
Spencer's  rifle  corps,  which  occupied  the  open  fields  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  Indians  seeing  this  manceuvre,  at  (he  approach  of  the  troops  towards 
the  town,  supposed  ihey  intended  to  attack  it,  and  immediately  prepared 
for  defence.  Some  of  them  sallied  out,  and  called  to  the  advance  corps 
to  hah.  The  governor,  upon  this,  rode  forward,  and  requested  some  of 
the  Indians  to  come  to  him,  assured  them  that  nothing  was  farther  fTom 
his  thoughts  than  to  attack  them — that  the  ground  below  the  town,  on  the 
river,  was  not  calculated  for  an  encampment,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  search  for  a  better  a-m  above.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  other  water 
convenient  besides  that  which  the  river  afforded ;  and  an  Indian,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  answered*  that  the  creek  which  had  been 
crossed  two  miles  back,  ran  through  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  the  village. 
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A  halt  was  then  ordered,  and  some  officers  sent  back  to  eiam.ne  tne  creek 
as  well  as  the  river  above  the  town.  In  half  an  hour.  Brigade-major 
Maistun  Clarke  and  Major  Waller  Taylor  returned,  and  reported  that 
they  I  ad  found  on  the  creek  every  thing  that  could  be  desirable  in  an 
enca  jment — an  elevated  spot,  nearly  surrounded  by  an  open  prairie, 
■«  th  I  ater  convenient,  and  a  sufficiency  of  wood  for  fuel. 

An  dea  was  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  Governor  Harrison,  after 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  that  the  Indians  had  forced  him  to  encamp  on  a 
place  chosen  by  them  as  suitable  for  the  attack  they  intended.  The  place, 
however,  was  chosen  by  Majors  Taylor  and  Clarke,  after  examining  all 
the  environs  of  the  town ;  and  when  the  army  of  General  Hopkins  was 
there  in  the  following  year,  they  all  united  in  the  opinion,  that  a  better 
spot  to  resist  Indians  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

"  The  army  now  marched  to  the  place  selected,  and  encamped,  late  in 
the  evening,  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  which  rose  about  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front  towards  the  town,  and  about  twice 
as  high  above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear ;  through  which,  near  the  bank, 
ran  a  small  stream,  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood.  On  the  left  of 
the  encampment,  this  bench  of  land  became  wider ;  on  the  right  it  gradu- 
ally narrowed,  and  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank.  The  two  columns  of  infantry  occupied 
the  front  and  rear.  The  right  flank,  being  about  eight  yards  wide,  was 
filled  with  Captain  Spencer's  company  of  eighty  men.  The  left  flank, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  extent,  was  composed  of  three  compa- 
nies of  mounted  riflemen,  under  General  Wells,  commanding  as  major." 

The  front  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States  infantry, 
under  Major  Floyd,  and  a  regiment  of  Indiana  militia,  under  Colonel  Bar- 
tholomew. The  rear  line  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  United  States  infantry, 
under  Captain  Baen,  commanding  as  major,  and  four  companies  of  Indiana 
volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Decker.  The  right  flank  was  com- 
posed of  Spencer's  company  of  Indiana  volunteer  riflemen  ;  the  left  flank 
ol  Robb's  company  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  Guiger's,  a  mixed  company 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  volunteers — a  portion  of  United  Stales  troops 
turning  the  left  front,  and  left  rear  angles  respectively.  The  cavalry 
under  Major  Daviess  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  front  line,  and  left 
flank,  and  held  in  reserve  as  a  disposable  force.  The  encampment  was 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Indian  town. 

"The  order  given  to  the  army,  in  the  event  of  a  night  attack,  was  for 
each  corps  to  maintain  its  ground  at  all  hazards  till  relieved.  The  dra- 
goons were  directed,  in  such  case,  to  parade  dismounted,  with  their  swords 
on  and  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  wait  for  orders.  The  gnard  for 
the  night  consisted  of  two  captains'  commands  of  twenty-four  men  and 
four  tan-commissioned  officers ;  and  two  subalterns'  guards  of  twenty  men 
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■d  officers — the  whole  under  the  command  of  a  field- 
officer  of  the  day. 

"On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  November,  (he  troops  wen(  to  rest,  as 
Msual,  with  their  clothes  and  accnutrements  on,  and  their  arms  by  their 
Bides.  The  officers  were  ordered  to  eleep  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  was 
the  governor's  invariable  practice,  to  be  ready  to  mount  his  horse  at  a 
moment's  warning.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  be  arose  at  a  quarter 
before  four  o'clock,  and  sat  by  the  fire  conversing  with  the  gentlemen  of 
his  family,  who  were  rechning  on  their  blankets  waiting  for  the  signal, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  would  have  been  given,  for  the  tniops  to  turn  out. 
The  oiderly  drum  had  already  been  roused  for  the  reveille.  The  moon 
had  risen,  but  afforded  little  light  in  consequence  of  bemg  overshadowed 
by  cionds,  which  occasionally  discharged  a  drizzhng  rain.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  attack  commenced. 

"  The  treacherous  Indians  had  crept  up  so  near  the  sentries  as  to  hear  them 
challenge  when  relieved.  They  intended  to  rush  upon  the  sentries  and  kill 
them  before  they  could  fire  ;  but  one  of  them  discovered  an  Indian  creeping 
towaids  him  in  the  gra-js  and  fired  This  was  imn  ediately  f  llowed  by 
the  Indian  jell, and  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  left  flmk  The  guard  la 
fhat  quirttr  gave  uaj,  and  abandoned  iheir  officer  with duI  making  any 
resistance  Captam  Barton's  company  of  regulars  and  Captiin  Guiger's 
companj  of  mounted  riflemen,  formmg  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line, 
received  the  first  onset  The  fire  there  was  excessive,  but  the  troops 
who  had  lain  on  their  arms,  were  immediately  prepared  to  rectne.and 
had  gallantly  to  resist  the  furious  savage  assailants  The  manner  of  the 
attack  n  IS  calculated  to  discourage  and  terrifj  the  men,  jet,  ass  on  as 
they  could  be  formed  and  posted,  they  maintained  iheir  ground  with  des- 
perate valour,  though  b«l  few  of  them  had  ever  before  been  in  battle 
The  fires  of  the  camp  were  e\tinguished  immediately,  as  the  hght  thtj 
afforded  mas  more  serviceable  to  the  Indians  than  to  our  men  ' — except 
those  opposite  Barton's  and  Guiger's  ccmpanies,  which  the  suddenness  of 
1  out 
PON  the  first  alarm,  the  governjr  mounted 
boh  jrae,  and  proceeded  toward-  the  point 
'  ufattick,  and  finding  the  hne  muLh  weak- 
ened there,  be  ordered  two  companies  from 
the  centre  of  the  rear  line  to  march  up,  andfcrm  across 
the  angle  in  the  rear  of  Barton's  and  Guiger's  com- 
panies. In  passing  through  the  camp,  towards  the 
left  of  the  front  line,  he  met  with  Major  Daviess, 
who  informed  him  that  the  Indians,  concealed  be- 
!  trees  near  the  line,  were  annoying  the  troops  very  severely 
it  quarter,  and  requested  permission  to  dislodge  them.     In  attempting 
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this  exploit  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  as  did  Colonel  Isaac  White  of  Indi- 
ana, who  acted  as  a  Tolunteer  in  hia  troop. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  attack  on  Spencer's  and  Warwick's  companies, 
on  the  right,  became  very  severe.  Captain  Spencer  and  his  lieutenants 
were  all  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
governor,  in  passing  towards  that  flank,  found  Captain  Rohb's  company 
near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  post ;  or 
rather,  had  fallen  back  without  orders.  He  led  them  to  the  aid  of  Captain 
Spencer,  where  they  fought  very  bravely,  having  seventeen  men  killed 
during  the  battle.  While  the  governor  was  leading  this  company  into 
action.  Colonel  Owen,  his  aid,  was  killed  at  his  side.  This  gallant  officer 
was  mounted  on  a  very  white  horse,  and  as  the  governor  had  ridden  a 
gray  on  the  day  before,  i"  is  probable  that  Owen  was  mistaken  for  him,  as 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  only  Indians  who  broke 
througb  the  hnes,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  resolved  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  an  attempt  to  insure  victory,  by  killing  the  commander-in 
chief.  The  governor  happened  not  to  be  mounted  on  hia  own  gray  ;  hia 
servant  had  accidentally  tied  that  animal  apart  from  the  other  horses  be- 
longing to  the  general  staff,  and  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  attack, 
not  being  able  to  find  this  horse  as  quickly  as  was- desirable,  the  governor 
mounted  a 
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"Captain  Prescotl's  company  of  United  States  infantry  had  filled  up 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retreat  of  Robb'a  company.  Soon  after  Davies? 
was  wounded  Capta  n  Snelhng,  bj  order  of  the  £fovemor  charged  upon 
the  same  Ind  ans  and  d  slodged  them  with  cons  derable  1  sa  The  battle 
was  now  mamtained  on  all  sides  with  dtsperale  valour  The  Indians 
advanced  and  retreated  h\  a  rattling  nose  nrade  with  deer  hoofa ,  they 
fought  with  enthusiasm  and  seemed  determined  on  ■viclorj  or  death 

When  the  day  ddwned  Captain  Snelhng  s  companj  Captain  Pcsey  s 
under  Lieutenant  All  bright  Captain  Scott  s  and  Captain  1\  ilson  s  were 
drawn  from  the  rear  and  f  rmtd  on  the  left  ilank  while  Cook's  and 
Baen  s  companies  were  ordered  t  the  r  ghi  General  liV  elh  was  rdere  1 
to  take  command  of  the  corjs  formed  rn  the  left  and  with  the  aidof  ^one 
drajjOons  who  were  n  w  mounted  and  commai  ded  bj  Lieutenart 'Wdl 
lace  to  charge  the  enemy  in  that  direct  on  which  he  dii  su''ces'if  illj — 


ng  them 
hem        At  the  same  t  n 
^  th  the     id  of  the  nilen 


Cook 


which  the  cavalry  could  n 
ind  Lieutenant  Larrabe  s  compin  i 
nil  t  a  on  the  right  flink  chari^ed  the 

Inians  and  jut  them  to  flight  in 

that  qmrter    wh  ch  terminated  the 

battlp 
USING  the  time  of  the  contest  the 

Prophet  kept  himself  secure  on  an 

CI  f,  He  had  t  Id  his  foiloweis 
ti  at  the  Oreat  Spirit  would  render 
ly  of  the  Americans  unsuc- 
cessful and  that  their  bullets  would 
hurt  the  Indians  who  would 
,  e  hght  w  hile  their  enemies 
uld  be  mvohed  in  thick  dark- 
ness ''oon  after  the  butle  commenced  he  was  informed  that  hia  men 
were  falhng  He  fcld  them  to  ii^ht  on  it  would  socn  be  as  be  had  pre- 
dicted and  then  begun  to  sing  louder 

Tecumseh  «as  not  present  at  this  enjjigemenl  He  wns  absent  from 
his  people  on  a  visit  lu  the  southern  tribes  whom  he  was  endeavouring 
to  unite  in  the  league  he  was  attemptmg  to  form  against  the  United 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  gate  nse  to  much  discussion  Some  were 
found  who  censured  Govemir  Harrison  and  a  few  claimed  a  part  of  the 
glory  of  the  day  for  Colonel  Bojd  The  discontented  however,  were 
chiefly  those"  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  who,  from  party  feelings, 
denounced  as  Well  the  acts  of  the  administration,  as  those  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect      Mr.  Harrison's  weli-known  repuh- 
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lican  pniiciples,  his  altachmenl  to  Mr.  Madison,  his  high  standing,  and  thn 
zeal  with  which  he  seconded  the  news  of  the  government,  all  conspired 
to  render  him  a  mark  for  parly  detraction.  Time  has  silenced  those  idle 
rumours,  and  the  laurels  of  the  hero  are  now  brigiitened  by  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  his  country.  The  field  of  Tippecanoe  has  become  clas- 
sic ground  ;  the  American  traveller  pauses  there  to  contemplate  a  scene 
which  has  become  hallowed  by  victory ;  the  people  of  Indiana  contem- 
plate, with  pride,  the  battie-ground  on  which  their  militia  won  hnpe- 
rishable  honour,  and  their  infant  stale  became  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
patriotism. 

Bui  the  handsome  manner  in  which  all  the  officers  who  served  in  that 
engagement  have  since  testified  to  the  coolness,  self-possession,  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  general,  has  placed  this  matter  in  its  proper  light.  As  far 
as  any  commander  is  entitled  to  credit,  independent  of  his  army,  he  merits, 
and  has  received  it.  He  shared  every  danger  and  fatigue  to  which  his 
army  was  exposed.  In  the  battle  he  was  in  more  peril  than  any  other 
individual;  for  he  was  personally  known  to  every  Indian,  and  exposed 
himself  fearlessly,  on  horseback,  at  ail  the  points  of  attack,  during  the 
whole  engagement.     Every  important  movement  was  made  by  his  express 

The  Kentucky  legislature,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  which  spread 
over  the  state  by  the  untimely  loss  of  some  of  her  most  cherished  and  gal- 
lant sons,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  testifying  their  approbation,  by  the 
following  resolution : — 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  late  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wa- 
bash, Governor  W.  H.  Harrison  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature, 
behaved  hke  a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  a  general ;  and  that,  for  his  cool,  deh- 
berate,  skilful,  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  late  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he 
deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  nation." 

Tiie  legislature  of  Indiana,  also,  passed  complimentary  resolutions,  in 
which  the  "  superior  capacity,"  "  integrity,"  and  "  important  services  "  of 
the  governor  are  recognised  in  the  most  grateful  terms,  while  the  mihtia 
who  were  in  the  engagement,  at  a  meeting  held  after  their  return,  unani- 
mously expressed  their  confidence  in  their  leader,  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  had  followed  him,  and  the  opinion  that  their  success  was  attri- 
butable "to  his  masterly  conduct  in  the  direction  and  manceuvering  of  the 

In  1810,  a  work  was  published  at  Keene,  in  New  Hampshire,  entitled 
"  A  Journal  of  two  campaigns  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  United  States 
infantry,  by  Adam  Walker,  a  private  in  the  fourth  regiment."  At  the 
thirty-first  page  of  this  book  are  found  the  following  remarks,  which  form 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Walker's  account  of  the  battle  of  TippecaTioe 
They  were  written  by  a  person  with  whom  General  Harrison  had  no  nc 
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qnaintance,  and  who,  doubtless,  expressed  (he  opinion  of  the  common  sol- 
diers of  that  army, 

"  Genera!  Harrison  received  a  shot  through  the  rim  of  his  hat.  In  the 
heal  of  the  action  his  voice  was  frequently  heard,  and  easily  distinguished, 
giving  his  orders  in  the  same  calm,  cool,  and  collected  manner,  with  which 
we  had  been  used  to  receive  them  on  drill  or  parade.  The  confidence  of 
the  Irciops  in  the  general  was  unlimited." 

Again,  he  remarks,  in  speaking  of  a  small  portion  of  the  militia,  who 
became  dissatisfied  by  being  detained  from  home  longer  than  they  had 
expected  :  "He  appeared  not  disposed  to  detain  any  man  against  his  incli- 
nation ;  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a  heart  as  humane  as  brave,  in  his 
frequent  addresses  to  the  militia,  his  eloquence  was  formed  to  persuade  ; 
appeals  were  made  to  reason  as  well  as  feehng,  and  never  were  they  made 

On  the  night  preceding  the  morning  of  the  battle,  a  negro  man,  who 
was  among  the  followers  of  the  camp,  but  had  been  missed  from  his  duty, 
was  found  lurking  near  the  governor's  marquee  and  arrested.  A  drum- 
head court-marlial  was  called  for  his  trial  the  next  morning,  of  which 
Colonel  Boyd  was  president,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  having 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  plan  against  the  governor's  life,  and  had  returned  se- 
cretly into  camp  for  that  purpose.  The  sentence  was,  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty,  and  should  suffer  death.  The  sentence  was  approved,  and  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution  in  one  hour.  But  the 
troops  were  engaged  in  fortifying  the  camp,  and  could  not  be  called  off  to 
witness  the  execution,  and  he  was  at  last  saved  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
governor.  The  reasons  for  this  lenity,  as  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  do  great  honour  to  his  heart: — "The  fact 
was,  that  I  began  to  pity  him,  and  I  could  not  screw  myself  up  to  the 
point  of  giving  the  fatal  order.  If  he  had  been  out  of  my  sight,  he  would 
have  been  executed.  But  when  he  was  first  taken.  General  Wells  and 
Colonel  Owen,  who  were  old  Indian  fighters,  as  we  bad  no  irons  to  put  <A 
him,  had  secured  him  after  the  Indian  fashion.  This  is  done  by  throwing 
a  person  on  his  back,  splitting  a  log  and  cutting  notches  in  it  to  receive  the 
ankles,  then  replacing  the  severed  parts,andcompressing  them  together  with 
forks  driven  over  the  log  into  the  ground.  The  arms  are  extended  and  tied 
to  stakes  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  situation  of  a  person  thus 
placed  is  as  uneasy  as  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  poor  wretch,  thus 
confined,  lay  before  my  fire,  his  face  receiving  the  rain  that  occasionally  fell, 
and  his  eyes  constantly  turned  upon  me,  as  if  imploring  mercy.  I  could 
not  withstand  the  appeal,  and  I  determined  to  give  him  another  chance  for 
his  life.  I  had  all  ihe  commissioned  officers  assembled,  and  told  their 
■hat  hia  fate  depended  upon  them.     Some  were  for  executing  him,  and  I 
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believe  that  a  majority  would  have  been  against  him,  but  for  the  mitrfer- 
ence  of  the  gallant  Snelling.  'Brave  comrades,'  said  he,  Met  as  sa' 
him.  The  wretch  deserves  to  ttie  ;  but  as  our  commander,  whose  life  w 
more  particularly  his  object,  is  willing  to  spare  him,  let  us  also  forgj- 
him.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  every  oiBcer  Of  the  fourth  regiment  will  be  i 
the  side  of  mercy.'  Snelling  prevailed,  and  Ben  was  brought  to  this 
jftice,  where  he  was  discharged.  ' 

This  simple  account  of  the  motives  which  influenced  Governor  Harrison 
in  the  performance  of  an  act  of  magnanimous  lenity,  needs  little  com 
from  his  biographer;  it  shows  a  heart  warm  with  the  finest  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  is  in  consonance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  in  whicli 
we  find  no  act  of  irascible  precipitation,  military  violence,  or  selfish 
revenge.  The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  Was  not  exalted  so  high 
in  his  own  estimation,  as  to  forget  the  feehngs  of  the  man  ;  and  he  oould 
pily  the  wretchedness  of  a  poor  negro,  though  that  negro  was  an  assassin 
employed  by  savages  to  take  his  life. 

It  appeared  afterwards,  that  another  plan  for  his  assassination  had  been 
«id  by  the  Prophet.     Two  Winnebago  Indians  had  engaged  to  uxecute 
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th  s  detestable  plan  A  council  wa'  tj  hate  bepn  hdd  nith  the  governor, 
attended  with  all  the  usual  forms  Th  Pr  phct  and  his  ch  ef  men  were 
to  concede  all  disputed  points  and  the  suspicion  of  the  Amencans 
lulled  by  submission  The  two  bravoes  who  had  d(,vDted  themselves  to 
death  were  to  rush  upon  the  governor  at  an  uoguarded  moment  and 
nstantly  despatch  him  At  this  signal  the  warriois  were  tarush  ifom  an 
ambuscade  and  raising  thp  ternhq  war  whoop,  \a  attack  our  army  during 
the  ccnfusioD  and  dismay  occasigned  by  the  kies  of  its  commander  Had 
ihjs  plan  hetn  persevered  in  the  governor  wtuld  probably  have  fallen, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  armj  But  it  was  probably  too 
danag  for  the  gemus  of  the  Prcphet,  who  whenjie  came  to  talie  counsel 
of  his  pillow,  might  haie  reflected  that  his  own  person  would  be  exposed 
m  Its  execution  On  the  n  ght  preceding  the  da j  whenthja  plan  was 
to  have  been  put  in  action  he  suddenly  changed  h  s  mind  and  ordered 
the  attack  tell  ng  his  men  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  to  him  and 
prcmi-jed  him  success — and  Ben  the  negro  was  sent  into  can  p  lo  i  lurder 
the  grvernor  before  *he  attack   or  at  its  ccmmencement 

The  battle  of  Tippecance  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  engagements 
that  ever  was  fought  between  the  Indians  and  the  whitc!  The  numbers 
on  either  side  were  nearly  equal  the  place  and  t  me  of  attack  were 
chosen  by  the  Indians  who  were  the  assailants  and  who  not  only  sought 
to  surprise  our  troops  but  fought  with  an  audac  tj  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  savage  warfare  Lading  aside  the  usual  cunning  and  caution 
of  the  r  peculnr  sjstem  of  tactics  which  teaches  them  to  avoid  exposure, 
and  to  strike  b)  steal  h  they  boldlj  rushed  upon  the  American  tioops, 
and  fout,lt  hand  to  hand  with  the  i  ost  desperate  ferocitj  They  were 
not  orly  completely  beaten  lut  their  1  ss  was  un  isuallj  gre-it 

The  high  sense  entirtained  by  the  government  of  the  importance  of 
this  victory  is  emphaticall}  eitprcssed  in  a  messnge  from  the  President  to 
Congress  dated  December  18  ISll  Wh  le  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented," 
says  Mr.  Madison,  that  so  many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  in  the 
action  which  took  place  on  the  9th  ultimo,  Congress  will  see  with  satisfac- 
tion the,  dauntless  spirit  and  fortitude  victoriously  displayed  by  every 
description  of  troops  engaged,  as  well  as  the  collected  fiminess  which  dis- 
tinguished their  commander,  on  an  occasion  requiring  the  utmost  exertion 
of  valour  and  discipline." 

It  was  no  mean  achievement  which  could  extort  froia  the  justice  of  the 
mild  and  upright  Madison,  a  compliment  expressed  in  terms  of  such  de- 
dded  approbation.* 

*  Hall's  Life  of  Hgjriaon. 
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been  given  to  raise  it  to  ihiriy-five  thousand,  the  nation  was  so  averse  to 
ihe  hondage  of  a  military  engagement,  Ihat  the  recruiting  went  on  very 
siowly.  At  the  declaration  of  war,  it  amounted  only  to  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  employed  In  garrisoning' 
posts.  The  only  efieclive  force,  in  fact,  consisted  of  the  Kentucky  mounted 
militia,  hardened  by  incessant  and  terrible  conflict  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 
and  lo  them  many  of  the  successes  of  the  contest  may  be  ascribed.  The 
navy,  which  in  1789  had  consisted  of  sixteen  frigates  and  seventeen 
smaller  vessels,  was  reduced  lo  seven  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter- 
The  exploits  of  this  navy  proved  highly  creditable  ;  but  it  could  not 
attempt  to  keep  the  seas  against  even  a  portion  of  the  British  navy. 

The  war  commenced  by  the  United  Slates  against  Great  Britain  in  1813, 
says  a  British  writer,  produced  a  formidable  crisis  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
specially  of  the  upper  province.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  grounds  or  merits  of  the  hostile  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. Doubtless,  however,  as  Britain  then  stood,  wiih  her  whole  disposable 
force  engaged  against  Napoleon,  they  calculated,  with  full  confidence,  on 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Canadas,  and,  indeed,  of  all  British  America, 
Dr.  Eusiis,  secretary  at  war, said  in  Congress,  "We  can  take  the  Canadas 
without  soldiers:  we  have  only  to  send  officers  into  the  provinces;  and 
the  people,  disaffected  towards  their  own  government,  will  rally  round  our 
standard."  Mr.  Clay  added,  "It  is  absurd  to  suppose  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed m  our  enterprise  against  the  enemy's  provinces  We  ha^e  the 
Canadas  as  much  under  our  command  as  Great  Biitam  h'is  the  octin 
We  must  take  the  contment  from  them  I  wiah  never  to  see  a  peace  till 
we  do"  A  similar  impre-»!ion  prevailed  in  the  coli  ny  itself,  defended 
then  by  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  trorps,  of  whom  not  more  than 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the  upper  province,  thr  ugh 
the  moot  exposed,  and  presenting  the  most  extended  frontier  Not  a  few 
were  inclined,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  pack  up  and  quit  the  eountrj  ,  but 
Sir  George  Prevost,  seconded  bj  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  adopted 
a  more  spirited  resoluticn  The  milii  a  were  called  out ,  Gluebec  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  citizens,  and  the  frontier  placed  m  a  slate  of  defence. 

The  States,  though  thej  had  plungi,d  into  hostilities  so  eagerly,  and  with 
such  sanguine  miticipations,  were  bj  no  mean=  m  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration. Few  of  ihe  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
war  of  independence  survived  the  lap-e  of  nearly  thirly  years.  General 
Hull,  however,  one  of  these  veterans,  was  sent  witn  a  force  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  western  frontier  of  Upper 
Canada.  On  the  5th  oi  Julj,  1813,  he  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  on  the  12lh 
crossed  the  river,  and  look  possessionof  Sandwich,  whence  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation inviting  the  colonists  to  join  him,  or  at  least  to  ren  sin  neutral. 
He  announ..;ed  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  to  a  white  man  fighting  by 
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the  side  uf  an  Indian,  though  this  is  said  never  tu  have  been  acted  upon. 
Having  no  cannon  mounted,  he  did  not.  think  it  piacticablo  lo  attack  Foit 
Maiden,  which  covered  Amhetstburg,  where  Lieutenanl-C(^nel  St.  George 
witli  his  small  force  was  posted.  Hull,  however,  pushed  forward  detach- 
mems  into  the  country,  which  gained  some  advantages  and  induced  a  few 
of  the  inhabitants  to  join  them.  But  his  prospects  were  soon  clouded. 
Captain  Roberts,  with  a  small  detachment,  had  early  reduced  the  Fort  of 
Michillimakinac,  which  "opened  upon  him  the  northern  hive  of  Indians." 
Almost  the  whole  of  that  race,  indignant  at  the  encroachments  of  the  Ame- 
ricans upon  their  territory,  eagerly  espoused  the  British  cause,  and  poured 
in  from  every  quarter  to  support  it.  Meantime,  Genera!  .Brock,  having 
embarked  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  Niagara  frontier, 
arrived  on  the  13th  August  at  Amherstburg,  where  he  mustered  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  regulars,  four  hundred  militia,  and  six  hundred 
Indians.  Hull,  whose  force,  weakened  by  sickness  and  by  sending 
away  two  delachmenls,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  eight  hundred  effec- 
tive men,  retreated  across  the  river,  withdrawing  the  cannon  prepared  for 
the  siege  of  Amherslburg,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Detroit.  General 
Brock  instantly  crossed,  advanced  upon  the  fort,  and  prepared  for  -an  imme- 
diate assault;  but  a  white  flag  then  appeared  from  the  walls,  and  a  capitu- 
lation was  quickly  signed,  by  which  the  whole  American  force,  including 
the  detachments,  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  Loud  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Americans  against  the  conduct  of  HuU,  who  was  after- 
wards tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  though  spared  on  account  of  his 
age  and  former  services. 

The  Americans  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  more  fortunate  result  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  Though  the  New  England  Stales,  disapproving  oJ 
the  war,  withheld  their  militia,  yet,  early  in  September,  more  than  six 
thousand  men  were  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  view  of 
crossing  it  and  penetrating  into  Canada.  They  were  encouraged  by  the 
exploit  of  two  row-boats,  which  captured  the  same  number  of  British  gun- 
brigs  wirii  valuable  cargoes  as  they  were  passing  Fort  Erie. ,  The  troops 
are  represented  as  fiUed  with  enthusiastic  confidence,  urging  and  almost 
compelling  General  Van  Rensselaer,  their  commander,  to  commence  active 
operations.  Accordingly,  after  one  abortive  attempt,  he  succeeded,  on  the 
morning  of  the  I8th  of  October,  in  pushing  aaross.lo  Queenstown  a  de- 
tachment which,  being  well  reinforced,  gained  possession  of  the  heights. 
General  Brock  having  come  up,  Tesolved  to  check,  their  progress,  but 
making  his  advance  with  too  small  a  force,  he  was  repulsed  and  killed. 
Van  Rensselaer,  however,  complains  that  when  he  returned  to  the  other 
Bide,  the  heroes,  who  the  day  before  bad  boasted  si  loudly,  haying  now 
witnessed  an  actual-  engagement,  tho  gh  a  .  «  «ssl  1  one,  were  seized 
with  such  n  panit ,  that  neither  cor.  ma  ds  r 
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them  to  enter  the  boats.  Meantime,  General  SheatTe,  having  brought  up 
the  main  force  of  the  British  from  Fort  George,  and  being  joined  by  a 
body  of  Indians,  with  a  detachment  from  Chippeway,  attacked  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and,  after  a  sharp  contest  of  half  an  hour,  compelled  the  whole, 
amounting  to  above  nine  hundred,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  Americans  made  yet  another  attempt  lo  retrieve  this  unfortuoali" 
campaign.  General  Smyth,  who  succeeded  Van  Rensselaer, 'had  assem- 
bled, on  the  S7ih  November,  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Black  Rock.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  two  delachmenis 
succeeded  in  crossing,  and  after  a  long  and  confused  fight  in  the  dark, 
drove  in,  with  loss,  the  British  outposts ;  but  when  day  broke,  and  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Bisshopp  had  collected  about  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia, 
they  hastily  retired  to  the  other  side,  leaving  a  party  of  thirty  lo  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Anolher  division  began  to  cross,  but  somu 
rounds  of  musketry  and  artillery  induced  them  to  return.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  after  a  vain  summons  to  surrender  Fort  Erie  nearly  half  the 
force  was  embarked  ;  though  in  the  afternoon  the  postponement  of  the 
enterprise  was  announced.  After  several  days  of  uncertain  councils,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  expedition  should  be  abandoned  for  the  soa- 
son.  The  troops  are  said  to  have  displayed  the  fiercest  indignation,  threat 
ening  even  the  persan  of  their  commander. 
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'.he  next  day  chaicd  her  into  the  port 
;d  the  command  of  the  hke  f  r  the 
pi  jed  himself  m  oupe  intei  ding  the 


ui  drtd  and  thirtj 
the  7th  of  Ncvem 


biai 


raodore  Chniineej    h  weif 
ing  forly   ^uns,  and  four 
from  Sackeli  s  Harbour  oi 
Royal  Ge  ige  cf  twenty  si 
oJ  Kingston       Having  thi 
lime   he   returned   to   port    and 
building  Df  the  ship  Madiscn 
ber  having  bten  crn  pleted  ii 
vessels  and  guns  upon  ihe  wd 

Oa  the  ocean  the  succes 
time  ol  the  declarat  on  of  mr  the  fr  gate  Essex  ff  which  Captan  Ddvid 
Porter  had  recently  been  appo  nted  commander  was  undergo  ng  repaira 
at  New  "i  urk  and  the  celer  ty  w  ith  which  she  was  fitted  for  sea,  refiected 
great  credit  on  ber  commander 

On  the  3d  of  July  1813  he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  i  cruise  wh  ch 
was  nut  n  arked  b}  any  incident  of  consequence  excepting  the  capture 
of  tbe  British  sloop  of  war  Alert  Captain  Langhorne  Either  undervalu 
ing  the  untried  [rowess  of  our  tars,  or  mistaking  the  force  of  the  Esspx, 
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ahe  ran  down  en  her  neather  quartpr  gave  three  chpers  and  commpnced 
an  action  In  a  few  minutes  she  "itruck  her  colours  being  cut  to  pieces 
with  three  men  wounded  and  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold  T)  relieve 
himself  from  the  great  numher  of  pn-scners  taken  m  this  and  former 
pnzes  Captain  P  rU  r  n  ade  a  earltl  of  the  Alert  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  St  John's  Newfoundland  and  thence  to  New  York  =lhe  arrived  safe 
being  the  first  ship  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  her  flag,  the  first 
British  flag  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  during  the  war  of  1813. 

The  nest  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  soon  after 
his  memorable  escape  from  a  large  British  squadron,  which  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  recorded  in  naval  history.  The 
account  of  il,  contained  in  the  official  letter  of  Captain  Hull,  has  all  the 
interest  of  a  romance.     It  is  as  follows ; 


United  States  Frioate  Constitution,  at  Sea,  July  21,  1812. 

BiR : In  pursuance  of  your  orders  of  the  3d  instant,  I  left  Annapolii 

on  the  6th  instant,  and  the  capes  on  the  ISlh,  of  which  I  adrised  you  by 
the  pilot  who  brought  the  ship  to  sea. 
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For  seve/al  days  after  we  got  out,  the  wind  was  light  and  ahead,  which, 
with  a  strong  southerly  current,  prevented  our  making  much  way  to  the 
north\yarJ.  On  the  17th,  at  3  P.  M.,  being  in  twenty-two  fathoms  water 
off  E^i^  Harbour,  four  sail  of  ships  were  discovered  from  the  masthead, 
to  the  northward,  and  in  shore  of  us,  apparently  ships  of  war.  The  wind 
being  very  light,  all  sail  was  made  in  chase  of  them  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  the  enemy's  ships,  or  our  squadron  having  got  out  of  New 
York,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Constitution,  the  latter  of  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  was  ihe  case. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  ship  was  seen  from  the  masthead,  bearing  about 
N  E  standing  for  us  under  all  sail,  which  she  continued  to  do  until  sun- 
down at  which  tme  she  was  t  f^r  off  to  distmgu  sh  s  gmla  and  the 
(,h  ps  n  !,hore  onh  to  be  =!e(i)  f  n  the  tops  they  «cre  standmg  ffto  the 
•^outh^ard  and  eastward  -^s  \>-  c  ull  n  t  a-^rert  i  before  lark  what 
the  ship  in  the  offing  nas  I  dotf,  m  n<.d  to  stand  for  her,  and  get  near 
enough  to  make  tht,  night  "i  goal 

At  ten  in  the  even  ng  be  ng  « ithin  si  ^  or  e  ght  miles  of  the  stringe  sa  1, 
the  private  signal  was  n  ade  and  kept  up  nearly  one  hour,  but  find  ng  she 
could  not  answer  it  I  concluded  she  and  the  sh  ps  in  shore  were  enemy 

I  imn  ediatelj  hauled  off  to  the  southward  and  ea'^tward  and  made  all 
aiil  having  determined  to  he  off  till  dayl  ght  to  see  what  they  were  The 
ship  that  we  had  been  chas  ng  hauled  off  after  u  showing  a  light  and 
occas    nally  mak  ng  signals  supposed  to  be  for  the    hips  in  shore 

On  the  18th  at  dajhght  or  a  I  ttle  bef  re  t  wa  qu  te  hghf,  saw  two 
sail  under  our  lee  which  proved  to  be  frigates  of  the  enemj  s  One  fri 
gate  astern  within  about  five  or  s  t  nr  les  and  a  1  ne  of  battle  sh  p  a 
frigate  a  brig  and  scho  ner  ab^ut  ten  or  twelve  rrules  directly  astern  all 
in  chase  of  us  with  a  fine  breeze  and  coming  up  fast  it  being  nearly 
calm  where  we  were  Socn  after  sunrise  the  wind  entirely  left  us  and 
the  ship  would  n  t  teer  but  fell  round  off  with  her  head  towards  the  two 
ships  under  our  lee  The  loats  were  instanllj  hoisted  out  -md  sent  ahead 
to  tow  the  ship's  head  around,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  her  farther  from  the 
enemy,  being  then  within  five  miles  of  three  heavy  frigates.  The  boats 
of  the  enemy  were  got  out  and  sent  ahead  to  tow,  by  which,  with  the 
light  air  that  remained  with  thera,  they  came  up  very  fast.  Finding  the 
enemy  gaining  on  us,  and  but  httle  chance  of  escaping  from  them,  I 
ordered  two  of  the  guns  on  the  gun-deck  to  be  ran  out  at  the  cabin  win- 
dows for  stern  guns  on  the  gun-deck,  and  hoisted  one  of  the  twenty-fonr 
pounders  off  the  gun-deck,  and  run  that,  with  the  forecastle  gun,  an  eigh- 
teen pounder,  out  at  the  ports  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  cleared  the  ship  for 
action,  being  determined  they  should  not  get  her  without  resistance  on 
our  part,  notwithstanding  their  force  and  the  situation  we  were  placed  in 

At  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  ship  nearest  us  approaching  within 
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gunshot,  and  directly  astern,  I  ordered  one  of  the  stem  guns  fired,  to  see  it 
we  could  reach  her,  to  endeavour  to  disable  her  masts  ;  found  the  shot  fell 
a  little  short,  would  not  fire  any  more. 

At  eight,  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  nearly  within  gunshot,  some  of  them 
having  six  or  eight  boats  ahead  towing,  with  al!  their  oars  and  sweeps  out, 
to  row  them  up  with  us,  which  thty  were  fast  doing.  Jt  now  appeared 
that  we  must  he  taken,  and  that  our  escape  wa«  impossible — four  heavy 
ships  nearly  witMn  gunshot,  and  coming  up  fast,  and  not  the  least  hope 
of  a  breeze  to  give  us  a  chance  of  gettmg  off  by  outsailing  them. 

In  this  situation,  findmg  ourselves  m  only  twenty-four  fathoms  water,  by 
the  suggestion  of  that  valuable  officer.  Lieutenant  Morris,  1  determined  to 
try  and  warp  the  ship  ahead,  by  carrying  out  anchors  and  warping  nei  up 
to  them  ;  three  or  four  hundred  fathoms  of  rope  was  instantly  got  up,  and 
two  anchors  got  ready  and  sent  ahead,  by  which  means  we  began  to  gala 
ahead  of  the  enemy  ;  they,  however,  soon  saw  our  boats  carrying  out  the 
anchors,  and  adopted  the  same  plan,  under  very  advantageous  circum- 
Btances,  as  all  the  boats  from  the  ships  furthermost  off  were  sent  to  tow 
and  warp  up  those  nearest  to  us,  by  which  means  they  again  came  up  so 
Jial  Bt  nine,  the  ship  nearest  us  began  to  fire  her  bow  guns,  whicL  we 
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instantly  returned  by  our  sterD  guns  in  ihe  cabin  and  on  the  quarter-deck. 
All  the  shot  from  the  enemy  fell  short ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  iha! 
some  of  ours  went  on  board  her,  as  we  could  not  see  them  strike  the 
water.  Soon  after  nine,  a  second  frigate  passed  under  our  lee,  and  opened 
her  broadside,  but  finding  her  shot  fall  short,  discontinued  her  fire ;  but  con- 
tinued, as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  k  y  P  b  g  up 
with  us.  From  nine  to  twelv  all  h  d  w  \^  Y  ^  T  ' 
ship  ahead,  and  in  starting  sonfl  nlm  hldlhn 
her,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  1  h  v,  \  d  f  h  oy, 
or,  at  least,  held  our  own  Ab  h  f  n  all  h  bo  f  he 
Jme  of  battle  ship  and  some  of  hfg  hf^anst 
to  us,  to  enaeaiour  to  tow  her  up,  but  a  light  breeze  sprung  up,  which 
enabled  ua  lo  held  way  with  her,  notwithsianding  they  had  eight  or  ten 
boats  ahead,  and  all  her  sails  furled  to  tow  her  to  windward  The  wind 
continued  light  until  eleven  at  night  and  the  Uats  were  kept  ahead  towing 
and  narping  to  l.eep  out  r f  the  reach  jf  the  entnij  three  of  the  fngales 
being  vtrj  ntar  us  ,  at  eleven,  ne  grt  a  hjht  breeze  from  the  iiuthward, 
the  boats  came  aloncrside  and  were  hoisted  up,  the  ship  having  too  much 
way  to  keep  them  ihead,  and  the  enemy  •still  in  chase  and  very  near 

On  the  19th,  at  dayUghl,  passed  within  gunshot  ef  i  ne  cf  the  frigates, 
but  she  did  nut  fire  on  us,  perhaps,  fir  fear  of  becalm  ng  hei,  as  the  wind 
was  hght,  soon  after  passing  us,  she  tacked,  and  stoed  alter  us — at  this 
time,six  sail  were  in  sight,  under  all  sail  after  ua  At  nine  in  the  morning, 
saw  a  St  ange  sail  on  our  weather  beam,  "juppcied  to  be  an  American 
merchant  ship  ,  the  instint  the  frigate  nearest  us  saw  her,  she  hoisted 
American  colours,  as  did  all  the  sijuadron,  in  hopes  to  decoy  her  down  ,  I 
immed  atelj  hoisted  the  English  culjurs,  that  she  n  ight  not  be  deceived  , 
she  soon  hauied  her  wind,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  made  her  ese-spe  411 
this  da\  the  wind  increased  gradually,  and  vve  giined  on  the  enemy  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  six  or  eight  milts,  thej,  however,  continued  chas- 
ing us  all  night  under  a  press  of  sail 

On  the  20th,  at  dajhght  m  the  in'mmg,  only  three  of  them  could  be 
seen  from  the  masthead,  the  nearest  of  which  was  about  twelve  mile*  off, 
directly  astern  AH  hinds  were  set  at  work  wetting  the  sails,  from  ihe 
rojals  dDwn,  with  the  engine  and  hie  buckets,  and  we  soon  found  that  we 
left  the  enemy  very  fast  At  a  qu  titer  past  eight  the  enemy  finding  that 
they  were  fest  dropping  astern,  gave  over  chise,  and  hauled  their  wind  to  ihe 
northward,  probably  for  the  station  off  New  York.  At  half-past  eight,  saw  a 
sail  ahead,  gave  chase  after  her  under  all  sail.  At  nine,  saw  another  strange 
sail  under  our  lee  bow.  We  soon  spoke  the  sail  first  discovered,  and  found 
her  to  be  an  American  brig,  from  St.  Domingo,  bound  to  Portland,  i 
directed  the  captain  how  to  steer  to  avoid  the  enemy,  and  made  sail  foi 
th*!  vessel  to  leeward;  on  coming  up  with  her,  she  proved  to  be  an  Ams 
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rican  bng  from  St.  Bartholomew's,  bounii  to  Philadelphia:  but,  on  being 
informed  of  war,  he  bore  up  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  Finding  the  ship  so 
far  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  the  enemy's  squadron  stationed  off 
New  Yorli,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  ship  to  get  in  there 
I  determined  to  make  for  Boston,  to  receive  your  farther  orders,  and  I 
hope  my  having  done  so  will  meet  your  approbation.  My  wish  to  explain 
to  you,  as  clearly  as  possible,  why  your  orders  have  not  been  executed, 
and  the  length  of  lime  the  enemy  were  in  chase  of  us,  with  various  other 
circumstances,  have  caused  me  lo  make  this  communication  much  longer 
than  I  could  have  wished,  yet  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  brave  officers  and 
crew  under  my  command,  close  it  without  expressing  to  you  the  confidence 
I  have  in  them,  and  assuring  you  that  their  conduct,  while  under  the  guns 
of  the  enemy,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  Atnerican 
officers  and  seamen.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  great  respect 
BIT,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Isaac  Hui.1.. 

The  -Hon.  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

Buch  is  Captain  Hull's  modest  account  of  this  truly  brillianl   exploit. 
-Sailing  on  a  cru-se  immediately  after  this,  with  the  same  frigate,  officera. 
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and  crew    on  the  19lh  of  August   he  fel! 
ship  Guernere   rnied  at  th  m  -e  gl  t  guns 
byCaptan  Dacres    vho   "on 
register  of  an  Amer  can  sh  p 
meeting  of   hsk    d 

At  halfjaat  3  p  «  Caili  n  Hull  made 
gale,  and  cont  nued  the  cha^e  t  il  he  wis  w 
he  cleared  f  r  ac  on  the  cha  e  backed  he 
him  to  come  down.     As  soon  as  the  Consti 


g  fifty,  commanded 
e  before  1  dd  pol  elj  e  idotsed,  on  the 
10    tat  on  to  Cipta  n  Hull  to  give  him  a 

h  s  antagonist  to  be  a  fri- 

I  about  three  miles,  when 

a     t  psa  1  and  waited  for 

;  ready,  Hull  bore 


3  coming 


down  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  action  immediately ;  but,  ( 
within  gunshot,  the  Guerriere  gave  a  broadside  and  filled  away  a 
giving  a  broadside  on  the  other  lack  ;  but  without  efiect,  her  shot  falling 
short.  She  then  continued  wearing  and  manoeuvering  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  a  raking  position, — but,  finding  she  could  not, 
she  bore  up  and  ran  under  her  topsails  and  jib,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter.  During  this  time,  the  Constitution  not  having  fired  a  single 
broadside,  the  impatience  of  the  officers  and  men  to  engage  was  excessive. 
Nothing  but  the  most  rigid  discipline  could  have  restrained  them.  Hull, 
however,  was  preparing  to  decide  the  contest  in  a  summary  method  of  his 
own.  He  now  made  sail  to  bring  the  Constitution  up  with  her  antagonist, 
and  at  five  minutes  before  6  P.  M.,  being  alongside,  within  ka/f  pistol  shot, 
he  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from  all  his  guns,  double-shotted  with  round 
and  gTope  ;  and  so  well  directed,  and  so  well  kept  up  was  the  fire,  that 
in  sixteen  mioules  the  mizenmast  of  the  Guerriere  went  by  the  board,  and 
her  mainyard  in  the  slings,  and  the  hull,  rigging  and  sails  were  completely 
lorn  to  pieces.     The  fire  was  kept  up  for  fifteen  minutes  longer,  when  the 
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main  and  foiemast  went,  taking  with  them  every  spar  except  the  bowsjirit, 
and  leaving  the  Guerriere  a  complete  wreck.  On  seeing  this,  Hull 
ordered  (he  firing  to  cease,  having  brought  his  enemy  in  thirty  minutes 
after  he  was  fairly  alongside  to  such  a  condition,  that  a  few  more  broad- 
sides must  have  carried  her  down. 

The  prize  being  so  shattered  that  she  was  not  worth  bringing  into  port, 
after  removing  the  prisoners  to  the  Constitution,  she  was  set  on  fire  and 
blown  up.  In  the  action,  the  Constitution  lost  seven  killed  and  seven 
wounded;  the  Guerriere,  fifteen  killed,  sixty-two  wounded— including  the 
captain  and  several  officers,  and  twenty-four  missing. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  the  United  Slates  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  exultation.  All  parties  united  in  celebrating  it,  and  the 
citizens  and  public  authorities  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  marks  of 
approbation  upon  Captain  Hull  and  his  gallant  olhcers  and  crew. 

The  next  remarkable  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  Captain  Jacob  Jones, 
in  the  Wasp. 

In  18II,  Captain  Jones  was  transferred,  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  mounting  eighteen  twenty- 
four-pound  carronades,  and  was  despatched  in  the  spring  of  ISI2,  with 
communications  from  our  government  to  its  functionaries  at  the  courts  of 
St.  Cloud  and  St,  James.  Before  he  returned  from  this  voyage,  war  had 
been  declared  by  the  United  Slates  against  Great  Britain.  Captain  Jones 
refitted  his  ship  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  repaired  to  sea  on  a  cruise,  in 
which  he  met  with  no  other  luck  than  the  capture  of  an  inconsiderable  prize. 
He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  October,  1813, 
with  a  gallant  set  of  officers,  and  a  high-spirited  and  confident  crew.  On 
the  18tb  of  the  same  month,  the  Wasp  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  duiing 
which  she  lost  her  jibboom  and  two  valuable  seamen.  On  the  following 
night,  being  a  bright  moonlight,  a  seaman  on  the  look-out  discovered  five 
strange  sail  steering  eastward.  The  Wasp  hauled  to  the  windward  and 
closely  watched  the  movements  of  these  vessels  until  daylight  next  morning, 
being  the  18th,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  six  large  merchant  vessels 
under  convoy  of  a  sloop  of  war.  The  former  were  well  manned,  two  of 
them  mounting  sixteen  guns  each.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  disparity 
of  force.  Captain  Jones  determined  to  hazard  an  attack ;  and  as  the  weather 
was  boisterous,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  unusually  high,  he  ordered  down 
top-gallant  yards,  closely  reefed  the  top-sails,  and  prepared  for  action. 
The  convoy  sailed  ahead  and  lay-to  five  or  six  miles  distant,  while  the 
sloop  of  war,  with  Spanish  colours  flying,  remained  under  easy  sail,  the 
Wasp  coming  down  to  windward  on  her  larboard  side,  within  pistol-shot, 
displaying  the  American  ensign  and  pendant.  Upon  the  enemy's  being 
hailed,  he  hauled  down  the  Spanish  flag,  hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and 
opencJ    a  b-oadside  of  cannon  and    musketry.     Tne   fire  was   promptly 
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reluined  bj  (he  Wasp,  the  vi  s  els  gi  iduallj  neared  each  olt  er,  and  eact 
maiutained  the  combat  w  th  great  ammition,  the  English  vessel  firing  with 
ni  &t  rapid  ty,  but,  as  the  rtsull  proved,  with  no  great  precision  In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  commencemtnt  of  the  action,  the  miin  topmast  of  the 
^\avpwas  shot  anaj  and  falhng  on  the  topsail  yard,  a  en  >s  the  larboard 
fo'e  dnd  f  retip-adil  braces,  caused  the  head  jards  tj  le  unmanageable 
during  the  continuance  of  the  action  In  two  or  three  n  mutes  more 
tlie  ^aft  and  mizzen  top  gallant  sa  1  were  shot  away  Eirh  (es-el  conti 
nued  in  the  position  m  which  the  action  commenced,  and  maintain  d  a 
cksa  and  spiiited  fire  Captain  Jones  directed  his  ofiiceis  nut  tr  fire 
except  nhen  the  vessel  1  oiled  downwards,  so  that  tho  shot  was  either 
poured  on  the  enemy's  deck,  or  below  it,  while  the  English  find  as  soon 
as  they  had  1  aded,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  their  vessel,  and  thus 
their  balls  Heie  either  thrown  ana}  or  passed  through  the  ri:f^ing  I  he 
Wa'^p  now  passed  ahead  of  the  enemy,  niked  her,  and  rtsumed  her  on 
ginal  position  It  was  mw  obiious  that  the  Wasp  had  greatly  the  advan 
tage  in  the  combat,  and  Captain  Jjnes  thought  the  contest  might  be  speed 
ily  directed  hj  b  ardmg,  but  hesitated  because  the  mughness  of  the  '■.i.t 
mi^rht  end  mgei  the  safety  of  both  vessels  if  brought  in  cuotict  As,  h  w 
estr  the  biaces  and  tigg  ng  of  the  Wasp  were  u  injured  bj  thi  shut  o 
the  enemj  that  he  was  learful  his  masts,  being  unsupported,  w  ^uld  g->  It 
the  board,  and  that  the  enemy  might  escape,  he  therefore  dettrm  ueJ 
at  all  hazards  to  board  and  'bus  deude  the  contest  With  this  determina 
tion  he  wore  ship,  run  athwart  the  enemj  s  biw,  so  that  the  jibbiom 
carac  in  between  the  mam  and  mjzzen  rigging  of  the  "tt  asp — the  enemv 
beiBgin  a  p  sition  so  invit  ngfor  a  raking  broadside  that  one  was  prorapllv 
ordered  So  closely  in  contact  were  the  contending  vessels,  that,  whilr 
1  -iding  the  ramtntra  of  the  Wa  p  struck  aaainsl  the  s  dts  of  the  opp)s 
ing  vessel  so  that  two  of  the  guns  of  the  f  rmer  entered  thrjugh  tho  bj« 
ports  of  the  hlter  and  swept  the  nhole  length  of  the  deck  At  this  junc 
ture,  a  sprightlj  and  gallant  seaman,  named  Jack  Lang,  who  had  oncp 
been  impressed  en  board  a  British  man  of  war,  jumped  on  a  gun  with  hi» 
cutlass,  and  was  about  to  leap  on  board  the  enemy,  when  Captain  Jone. 
ordered  him  back,  wishing  to  give  a  chsing  broadside  before  bearding 
His  impetursitj,  however,  could  n  t  be  restrained  and  observing  th* 
ardour  of  the  crew  generallv,  L  eutenants  Biddle  and  Booth  gallantly  led 
them  on,  but,  to  their  great  surprise  when  they  reached  the  enemj  • 
deck,  not  a  sing,Ie  uninjured  iid  vidual  was  found  on  deck  e\cept  the  sed 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  three  officers  The  deck  was  covered  with  the 
djing  and  the  dead,  and  was  slippery  with  blood  When  Lieultnaiu 
Biddle  reached  the  quarterdeck,  the  commander  and  two  other  officer! 
threw  djwn  their  swords,  and  made  an  inclination  of  their  bodies,  tbvf 
affjrd  'ij,  evitleiii-e  that  thej  had  surrerd  red 
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Daring  the  early  part  of  the  action,  the  ensign  of  the  enemy  had  been 
sbot  down,  upon  which  a  British  seaman  carried  it  aloft  again  and  nailed 
it  to  the  mast.  In  this  stale  it  still  continued  floating,  they  not  being  able  to 
lower  it,  until  one  of  the  United  States  officers  ascended  the  rigging  and 
tore  it  from  its  attachments.  In  forty-three  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  full  possession  was  taken  of  the  enemy,  which  proved 
to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  commanded  by  Captain 
Whynyales. 

On  examining  the  birth-deck,  it  was  found  crowded  with  the  dead  and 
wounded,  there  being  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
Froiic  which  had  escaped  unhurt.  Soon  after  Lieutenant  Biddle  took 
possession  of  the  enemy,  her  masts  fell  by  the  board,  so  that  she  lay  a 
complete  wreck.  The  contest  being  now  terminated.  Captain  Jones  or- 
dered Dr.  New,  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Wasp,  to  visit  the  wounded 
enemy,  and  to  carry  with  him  every  thing  on  board,  which  could  in  any 
manner  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

The  force  of  the  Proiic  consisted  of  sixteen  thirty-two  pound  carronadea, 
four  twelve-pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  two  twelve-pound  carronades. 
She  was,  therefore,  superior  to  the  Wasp,  by  four  twelve-pounders.  The 
officers  of  the  Frolic  stated,  that  the  number  of  men  on  the  ship's  books 
was  one  hundred  and  ten ;  but,  as  boats  were  seen  plying  between  the 
Fro.ic  aid  some  of  the  convoy,  in  the  morning,  before  the  action,  it  was 
believed  that  she  receii'ed  many  volunteers  in  addition  to  her  regular 
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crew.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
vessels  in  the  convoy  came  alongside  the  Wasp  next  morning  after  her 
capture,  and  asked  assistance  to  reef  his  sails,  as  he  had  but  two  men  and 
a  boy  on  board.  It  was  intimated  that  he  had  thus  diminished  his  crew 
by  allowing  volunteers  to  go  on  board  the  Frolic. 

The  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  boys  on  board  the  Wasp,  numbered 
one  hundred  and  thiity-five,  which,  from  the  best  information  which  could 
be  obtained,  was  less  in  number  than  that  of  the  enemy.  Both  vessels, 
however,  had  more  men  than  was  essential  to  their  efficiency;  and  the 
officers  of  the  Frolic  candidly  acknowledged,  that  they  had  more  men 
than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  there 
was  an  equahty  of  strength  in  the  crews,  there  was  aa  inequality  in  the 
number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal — the  Frolic  having  four  twelve- 
pounders  more  than  the  Wasp. 

The  exact  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Frolic  could  not 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision  ;  hut,  ffom  the  adm 
the  British  officers,  it  was  supposed  th^t  lbs 
thirty,  including  two  officers;  and  of  those  v 
fifty.  The  captain  and  every  other  officer  c 
severely  wounded.  The  Wasp  sustained  a  l 
and  five  wounded. 

A  busy  scene  now  ensued,  in  disposing  of  th    d    d      kg  fie 

wounded  and  repairing  the  damages  which  the  W    p  d  d        g  ho 

confl  ct      Lteutenant  Biddle,  with  a  portion  of  th      ffi    rs    nd  f  he 

■ft  asp  was  similarly  engaged  on  hoard  the  F  I  Wh  I  ^  g  d  n 
erecting  jurymasts  on  board  the  latter  vessel  a  suspicious  sa  1  WdS  seen  to 
windward  upon  which  Captain  Jones  directed  Lieutenant  Biddle  to  shape 
her  course  f  r  Gharle  ton,  or  anj  other  southern  port  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  Wasp  would  continue  her  cruise 

The  strange  sail  coming  down  rapidly,  both  vessels  prepared  for  action 
but  soon  d  sco^ered  to  the  mortification  of  the  victors  of  this  well-fought 
action,  hat  the  new  enemy  was  a  seventy  four  wh  ch  proied  to  be  the 
Poicters,  commanded  by  Commtdore  Beresford  F  ring  a  shot  over  tha 
Froiic,  passed  her,  and  soon  overhauled  the  Wasp,  wh  ch,  in  her  crippled 
Btale,  was  unable  to  escape.  Both  vessels  were  thus  captured,  and  car- 
ritd  into  Bermuda.  Captain  Jones  and  his  officers  were  placed  on  parole 
of  honoi'r,  at  St.  George's;  Bermuda,  and  were  there  treated  with  great 
courtesy,  particularly  by  the  officers  of  the  ninety-eighth  and  one  hundred 
and  second  regiments  of  British  infantry.  Dinners,  balls,  and  other  acts 
of  civility  were  tendered  with  a  cordiality  of  manner  which  made  our 
officers  almost  forget  their  misfortunes. 

After  remaining  in  St.  George's  a  few  weeks,  a.  cartel  was  prepared,  by 
which  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp  weie  conveyed  to  New  York 
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On  Ihe  return  of  Captain  Jones  to  the  United  States,  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  demonstrations  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
skill  and  gallantry  which  be  displayed  in  his  comhat  with  the  enemy.  In 
hia  journey  to  Washington,  whither  he  was  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  he  received  brilliant  entertainments  in  the  cities  tnrough 
which  he  passed. 

The  legislature  of  Delaware — his  native  state— gave  to  him  a  vole  of 
thanks,  and  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  with  oppvnpriate  engravings.  On 
motion  of  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  compensation  to 
Captain  Jones,  his  officers  and  crew,  for  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the 
recapture  of  the  Frolic.  They  also  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Captain  Jones, 
and  a  silver  medal  to  each  of  his  commissioned  officers. 

The  celebrated  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  won  fresh  laurels  in  this 
naval  campaign.  He  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  United  S  i  tes,  and 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1812,  in  latitude  29°  N.,  longitude  29'  30'  W., 
he  fell  in  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Macedonian,  mounting  forty- 
nine  carriage  guns,  (the  odd  gun  shifting.)  She  was  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  two  years  old,  four  months  out  of  dock,  and  reputed  one  of 
(he  best  sailers  in  the  British  service.     The  action,  after  lasting  an  hour 
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and  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  being  to  windward,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  engaging  at  his  own  distance,  terminated  in  the  capture 
of  the  Macedonian.  The  British  ship  lost  her  mizenmast,  fore  and  main- 
topmasls,  and  main  yard,  and  was  much  cut  up  in  her  hull.     The  damage 


0  render  her  i 


mportant 


;d  by  the  United   Slates  i 

to  port  necessary,  and  had  Commodore  Decatur  not 

see  his  prize  in,  he  would  have  continued  the  cruisi 

The  prize  was  carried  into  New  York   harbour  £ 
frigate.     The  whole  country  hailed  the  nan 
ithusiastic  admiration.     Congress  and  several  of  the  slate  legis- 
ed  hitn  costly  presents,  as  testimonials  of  their  high  sense  of  his 
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inbridge,  who  had  previously  won  great  renown  as  & 
won  a  splendid  victory  over  the  British  this  year. 

)  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  to 
adventurous  as  Bainbridge  could  be  satisfied  to 
remain  on  sHore,  comparatively  inactive,  when  danger  and  glory  were  I' 
be  courted  on  the  sea.  He  applied  for  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Constellation,  thirly-eighl,  with'orders  to  prepare  her  for 
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sea  with  all  despatch.  His  arrangements  were  not  yet  completed,  when 
Captain  Hull  arrived  in  Boston  with  the  Constitution,  after  achieving  his 
splendid  victory  over  the  Guerriere.  As  Hull  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
comniand,  on  account  of  some  private  affairs  which  required  his  immedi- 
ate attention,  Bainbridge  requested  to  be  transferred  to  his  frigate.  This 
icquest  was  complied  with,  and  the  Essex  and  Hornet  being  also  placed 
under  his  orders  at  the  same  time,  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board 
the  Constitution,  September  15th,  1813. 

The  Essex,  then  in  the  Delaware,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  isles ;  but  she  was  prevented  by  the  events  of  the  cruise 
from  joining  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  Constitution  and  Hornet  sailed 
on  the  26th  October,  and  arrived  off  St.  Salvador  on  the  13th  December. 
On  the  2tlih,  in  latitude  13°  6'  S.,  and  about  ten  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  the  Constitution  fell  in  with  an  enemy's  frigate,  the  Java,  bound  for 
the  East  Indies,  with  a  number  of  supernumerary  officers  and  seamen  for 
the  Bombay  station.  The  commodore,  finding  the  frigate  fairly  within  his 
reach,  prepared  with  alacrity  for  action.  The  stranger  showed  English 
'fllours,  and  bore  down  with  the  intention  of  raking  the  Constitution. 
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Bainb  iclge  avoided  th  s,  and  the  enemy  having  hauled  down  colours,  and 
left  a  jack  onH  the  commrdote  gave  orders  to  fire  ahead  of  the  enemy  to 
make  him  show  fuU  cclours  Th7s  i\dS  relumed  w  th  a  full  broadside, 
and  a  i,eneral  action  commenced,  both  ships  striving  tj  rake  and  to  avoid 
l>eipg  raked 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Bambndge  received  a  ball 
in  the  hip  ,  and  a  few  m  nates  later,  a  shot  carried  away  the  wheel,  and 
drove  a  small  belt  with  viclence  into  his  th  gh  These  injuries  did  not 
induce  him  to  sit  down, and  he  continued  on  deck  giv  ng  orders  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  The  acticn  lasted  an  houi  and  fifty  h\e  minutes,  when 
the  enemy  struck  her  flag  and  the  Amencun  commodf  re  sent  Lieutenant 
Parker  to  lake  p^'^-ession  The  Jiva  was  commanded  by  Captain  Lam- 
bert, a  distin^ui^hid  ofl  oer,  ivho  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few 
di-^s  after  the  battle  The  e  icmj'a  loss  was  not  Ics  than  sixty  killed  and 
one  hundred  m  undcd  The  i,  nsiitution  lost  nine  killed,  and  twenty-five 
wjunded  The  two  vessels  presented  a  striking  ctntrast  in  appearance  at 
the  close  of  the  action  :  the  Gonslituiion  "  actually  coming  out  of  the  battle  as 
she  had  gone  into  it,  with  royal-yards  across,  and  every  spar,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  in  its  place,"  though  some  of  them  were  considerably  in- 
jured ;  while  the  Java  lay  upon  the  water  an  unmanagable  wreck,  with 
every  spar  shot  away,  and  but  a  few  slumps  left  standing.  Bainbridge  dis- 
played great  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  and,  having  de 
stroyed  his  prize,  he  landed  his  captives  at  St.  Salvador,  on  parole  of 
honour  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  United  Slates,  until  ex- 
changed. 

The  Constitution  soon  returned  home  for  repairs,  and  Bainbridge  entered 
Boston  harbour  in  triumph. 
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HE  «e\eyu\  ol  the  Pubod  causid  a  suspen 
aion  of  operalioni  s  arcelv  interruptel  unlei^ 
by  an  alt-ick  on  On-densbur^  by  Capla  n 
McDocnell  who,  cross  ng  the  St  Law  rence 
1  the  ice  drove  out  thp  gams  n  ind  ob 
f  tained  pis  ession  of  eleven  pieces  of  cann  u 
sderaVle  qnanlitj  of  stnrts  Thi; 
'intime  were  makinq;  extraor 
dinary  exertions  to  open  the  new  campaign  under  better  au'spices  At 
Sackett's  Harbour, on  the  southern  shore  of  Ontaiio  i  uaral  anna    ent  wa»- 
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equipped,  which  gave  them  for  aotne  t 

A  large  force  had  been  assembled  and   placed  un 

General  Dearborn.     The  plan  of  this  campaign  w 

quest  of  Upper  Canada,  the  achievement  of  which  i 

defended  by  only  two  thousand  one  hundred  troops  wa 

the  reach  of  chance.     On  the  25th  April   1819  the  genera!  w  th  ("   iimo 

dore  Chauncey,  embarked  about  two  ihiusand  men  and  sa  led  tj  York 

(Toronto,)  the  rising  capital  of  the   province      It  was  then  ver^  lil  pre 

pared  for  resistance,  scarcely  at  all  fortified    and  defended  by  Oneral 

SheaiTe,  with  only  about  six  hundred  men      On  the  morn  ng  of  the  27th 

they  reached  the   place  and  succeeded  in  landing,  when,  after  a  brave 

defence,  protracted  till  two  o'clock,  the  English  were  oUiged  to  abandon  the 

town.     The  invaders  suffered  chiefly  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  whicb 
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Killed  or  wounded  about  two  hundred  and  skty,  including,  among  tha 
former.  General  Pike,  a  young  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  who  had 
planned  and  conducted  the  attack.     After  burning  all  the  public  buildings, 


ihey  carrieii  off  the  i 
cuated  the  place. 

The  next  enterprise  was 
Fort  George,  near  Newark, 
Bidered  the  chief  military  po. 
was  employed,  a  small  part 
Brigadier-general  Vincent, 


illery  and  naval  stores,  and,  by  the  1st  of  May,  i 


mporlani,  being  directed  against 
e  of  ihe  Niagara  channel,  con- 
iiion  in  the  country.  Nearly  the  whole  fore* 
inly  being  left  lo  defend  Sackett's  Harbour. 
I  the  other  hand,  had  only  a  British  detach- 
it  of  about  a  thousand  regulars  and  three  hundred  militia;  and  Newark 
had  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a  fire  from  ihe  American  fort  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible.  The  Americans,  therefore, 
could  be  resisted  only  by  opposing  their  landing,  or  by  beating  them  after- 
wards in  the  field.  When  Commodore  Chauncey,  on  the  27th  May,  dis- 
embarked four  thousand  men,  under  Dearborn  and  Lewis,  both  these 
cperaiioBs  were  attempted;   but,  after  a  long  and  severe  contest,  were 
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rendered  unavailing  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  invaders.  Vincent 
was  obUged,  after  calling  in  the  garrisons  of  Chippeway  and  Fort  Erie,  to 
retreat  first  to  the  Beaver  Dams,  and  tben  to  EnrUnglon  Heights,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  victors  could  not  intercept  his 
retreat,  but  they  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  regular  lodgment  in 
Canada. 

Meantime,  a  respectable  naval  force  having  been  organized  at  Kingston, 
by  Sir  James  Yeo,  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor,  was  prevailed  upon 
lo  employ  it  in  the  attack  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  defended  only  by  a  small 
party,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  was  employed  against  Fort 
George.  He  sailed  on  the  37th  of  May,  with  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men ;  but,  on  approaching,  showed  considerable  hesitation,  and  even 
gave  orders  for  a  return  to  Kingston,  till,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Inajans  in  capturing  twelve  boats  with  seventy  dragoons,  he  succeeded  in 
efiecting  a  landing  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  he  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  till  they 
took  shelter  in  a  log  barrack  and  stockaded  fort.  Thence  they  kept  up 
such  a  destructive  fire,  that  General  Prevost,  considering  it  impossible  ta 
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force  the  position,  and,  panic-struck,  it  is  said,  by  a  false  alarm  raised  by 
General  Brown  in  his  rear,  ordered  a  retreat.  Much  difference  of  opi- 
nion, liowever,  prevailed  among  the  ofEcers.  Major  Drummond  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  "A  few  minutes,  sir,  and  I  will  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  the  phce  "  He  was  ordered  to  obey;  upon  which  discontent  and 
a  want  cf  conlidence  in  the  commander  m  chitf  becime  general,  and  had 
a  most  iiijunous  effeU  upon  the  subsequent  operations 

Fortune,  so  faiouraule  to  the  Americins  at  the  opemng  of  the  cam- 
paign, did  not  ccntinue  so  throughout  EMraDrdinarj  evertiuns  were 
made  in  the  western  states,  particularlv  Kentuckj  Two  corpt,  were 
formed,  and  despatched  under  Generals  Winchester  and  Harrsm,  to 
march  itt  different  1  nes  through  Mich  gin  ,  then  tu  un  te  and  co  operate 
in  recovering  Detroit,  and  mvading  the  adjoining  di=;tricts  Wmchester 
suspected  (f  a  desire  to  achieve  something  before  yielding  the  command 
to  his  c  adjutor,  advanced  w  th  about  a  thousand  men  to  Frenchtown, 
■wilbn  twenty  six  miles  of  Detroit  Colonel  Prcctor,  justly  appreciating 
the  importance  of  atlackmj  him  before  the  juiicticn,  hast  ly  collected  all 
the  force  within  his  reach  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  wh  tcs  and 
four  hundred  and  filty  Indians  'With  these  on  the  i2d  January  1813, 
hesucceeded  in  br  nging  the  Americans  t5  actRn  I  hey  made  an  obsti 
nate  resi-tjnce  and,  being  posted  in  houses  and  encksures,  caused  con- 
siderable los=  ti  the  assalants,  but  thty  «ere  ultimatelj  overpowered, 
and  nearly  ail  made  pr  soners  The  gentral  himsell  was  among  the  num 
ber,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Wyandot  Indian,  who  stripped  off 
his  uniform,  adorned  his  own  perscn  with  it,  and  could  not  without  difii 
culty  be  induced  to  make  rest  tution 

General  Harrson,  on  receding  intelligence  of  this  disaster  took  up  a 
posit  on  near  the  rapids,  of  the  Miami  to  an  ait  reinforcements  Colonel 
Proctor  feit  equally  the  mipcrtance  of  attacking  him  btfore  their  arrival 
Hav  ng  assembled  about  a  thousand  regulais  and  militia  and  tnehe  hun 
dred  Indians,  he  embarked  them  at  Amheratburg  on  the  23d  Aprd  then 
sailed  across  Lake  Erie  and  up  the  Miami  Manj  delays  however, 
occurred,  ty  which  (he  Americans  were  enabled  so  to  strengthen  their 
position  that  the  attack  made  on  the  1st  of  May  had  verj  little  effect  The 
Amencana  were  then  encouraged  to  assume  the  offensive,  which  they  did 
with  large  b  dies  f  troops,  partly  landtd  from  the  river,  partly  sallyiaif 
from  the  lort  \t  first  (hey  gamed  possession  of  the  Br  tish  batteries , 
butthejwe      1  kd      dff  p  h    u  h  decisive  success, 

that  upward     f       h  d  k  11  d       lak  d    he  rest  with  diffi 

culty  found 
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self  slill  unbl  mbhhd        wkndhe  American  force 
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frottiier,  where  we  have  seen  the  British  driven  hefore  the  Americana  W 
Burlington  Heights.  Dearhom  immediately  sent  forward  Generals  Chan- 
dler and  Winder,  with  four  thousand  men,  to  destroy,  if  possible,  this 
shattered  remnant ;  a  success  which  would  have  heen  followed  by  (he  con- 
quest of  all  the  western  provinces.  On  the  5tli  June,  they  took  post  at 
Stony  Creek,  Co  prepare  for  operations  on  the  following  day.  In  this  cri- 
tical situation,  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  having  carefully  reconnoitered 
the  Americans'  position,  suggested  a  night  attack,  to  which  General  Vin- 
cent readily  assented.  It  was  made  with  seven  hundred  chosen  troops, 
and,  being  favoured  by  deep  darkness,  was  completely  successful;  the 
Americans  retreated,  and  the  two  commanders,  with  seven  officers  and  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  Brilish,  at  daylight, 
■withdrew  their  force  ;  but  the  Americans,  excepting  the  capture  of  the  two 
genenls  had  the  advantage  all  on  the'r  side  Their  bss  indeed  hid  not 
beengrtat  yet  such  was  the  panic  inspired  by  the  events  of  this  n  ght  th'^t 
before  eleven  next  morning  they  had  abandoned  their  camp  and  com 
menced  a  retreat  to  Forty  mile  Creek  eleven  miles  distant  Here  they 
recened  a  reinforcement  but  bting  threatened  hj  Sir  James  "ieo  who 
had  come  with  a  squadron  and  a  small  body  of  troops  to  support  General 
\  incent  they  determined  on  retreat  ng  to  Niagara  Nor  did  the  r  n  i  f  r 
tune  stop  here  Intelligence  being  received  that  the  English  had  a  s  nail 
advanced  post  at  Beaver  dam  Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstlcr  w  th  about 
seven  hundred  men  was  sent  to  attack  t  That  officer  howtver  being 
unexpectedly  assailed  first  by  a  j  arty  of  Indians,  and  soon  afterwards  bj 
a  small  body  of  regulars  conceived  himseh  to  be  sunounied  an!  n 
being  Eummored  bj  Lieutenant  Fiizgtbon  surrendLicd  his  whole  corpj 
pnscners  of  war  The  American"  new  leld  nothmg  on  the  rif,ht  bank, 
of  the  nierbej  nd  Fort  George  The  Brit  sh  even  made  incurs  ons  on 
the  oppo-site  shore,  in  one  of  w  h  ch  Colonel  B  s  hopp  gained  poisession 
of  Black  Rock  where  he  destrcy  d  or  carr  ed  off  the  arms  and  stores 
but  leing  attacked,  while  re  embarking  by  a  superior  force  his  partj  suf 
fered  sume  loss  and  he  himself  received  three  wounds,  which  proved 
mortal 

The  British  at  th  s  time  ga  ned  some  advantages  on  Lake  Champlam 
taking  several  vessels  and  destnyitia;  the  Amercan  nagazmes  at  Platts 
burg  and  Swanton  Thej  were  now  however  destined  to  experience 
"ocao  severe  reverses  and  that  tuo  on  the  theatre  of  il  eir  most  bnihant 
tr.mph, 

The  Americans  made  extraordimry  exertions  to  retrieve  their  affa  rs  on 
the  western  fr  nt  er     volunteers  crowded  from  Kaituckj    a  territory  of 
fitrce  and  warlike  habits  and  by  Septembir  thej  had  succeeded  in  aug- 
ment ng  General  Hirr  son  s  army  to  u\  wards  of  five  thousind  men 
The  defence  of  Fort  bletheti'.cn  tj  Col  nel  Croghan  deserves  particu 
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lar  notice  Colonel  Cngh^n  hid  alreddy  diat  ngu  aKcd  hm  self  m  the 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs  Froii  th  s  te  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stephenson 
uenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  river  with  orders  fron  Gene 
nil  Hamsun  to  de<itrcy  the  atures  and  abandon  the  f^ri  if  the  enemy 
made  his  appearance  Learning  thit  the  entmy  designed  to  ittacl.  him, 
he  disobeyed  h  s  orders,  and  immorl  dized  his  fame  He  kbou  ed  day 
and  night  to  place  the  fort  m  a  sfite  of  defence 

The  neees  jtj  of  cutting  a  ditch  round  the  fort  immediately  presented 
Itself  to  h  m  This  wis  done — 1  ut  in  rder  to  render  the  enemy  s  plana 
abortive  sh  uld  they  even  sueceid  in  !e-ii  mg  the  ditch  which  was  nine 
feet  wide  and  si k  deep  he  had  large  legs  placed  on  the  top  f  the  fort 
and  «io  adjusted  thit  an  mcon'side  able  weight  would  cause  them  t  fall 
from  their  position  and  crush  to  dtith  everyone  who  might  be  s  tuated 
below 

A  short  time  before  the  acti  n  t  e  w  rote  the  folio  \  ng  c  icise  -in  1  im 
press  ^e  letter  to  a  friend 

"  The  enemy  are  not  far  distant ;  I  expect  an  attack ;  I  will  defend  this 
post  to  the  last  extremity.  I  have  just  sent  away  the  women  and  children, 
brance.     Be  satisfied :  I  hope  to 


that  1  may  be  able  to  act  without  i 

do  my  duly.     The  example  set  m    Ly     j  I 

me;  let  medio  rather  than  prove      w     hy  f   h 

On  the  1st  of  August,  General  V  d    h 

fort.     His  troops  consisted  of  five  h     1    d  g  ! 
dred  Indians  of  the  most  ferocious  It    d 

There  were  hut  a  hundred  and  th    y  h  ff 

and  the  works  covered  one  acre  o)  g        d  Th 

feet  high,  surrounded  hy  a  ditch,       1      bl  k  h 

fort,  one  of  which  contained  a  six  p       d  Th 
the  post  at  the  time  the  enemy  app        d 

The  first  movement  made  by  th 
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disposed  to  attempt  it.  He  then  s 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  He  n 
officer  observed  that  General  Pro 
body  of  regular  troops,  and  so  n 
control,  that  if  the  fort  was  taken  m       b      h       1    1      f   h    g  n 

would  be  massacred.     Shipp  anaw      d    h  h    d       m  f 

Major  Croghan,  his  officers  and  dfdhg  bbd 

in  it,  and  that  they  might  do  th       be        C  1      1  EU  dd         d  M 

Shipp  again:  "You  are  a  fine  you  g  m      ,  I  p  y  j  f 

God's  sake  surrender,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  slaughter  that  must  follow 
resistance."  Shipp  turned  from  him  with  indignation,  and  was  immei'.i- 
ateiy  taken  hold  of  by  an  Indian,  ivho  attempted  to  wrest  his  sword  front 
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which  had 


htm.  Major  Croghan,  observing  what  passed,  called  to  Shipp  to  come 
into  the  fori,  which  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  action  commenced. 
The  firing  began  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  rear  and  was  kept  up  during 
the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  neit  morning,  three  i 
been  planted  during  the  night  within  two  hundred -and  fifty  yards  of  the 
pickets,  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  but  with  little  efiecl.  About  4  p.  m., 
all  the  enemy's  guns  were  concentrated  against  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  breach.  To  counteract  the  efl"ect  of 
the  fire.  Major  Croghan  caused  (hat  point  to  be  strengthened  by  means  of 
bags  of  flour,  sand,  and  other  materials,  m  such  a  manner  that  the  picket- 
ing sustained  little  or  no  injury.  But  the  enemy,  supposing  that  their 
fire  had  sufficiently  shattered  the  pickets,  advanced,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred,  to  storm  the  place,  at  the  same  time  making  two  feints  on  differ- 
ent points. 

The  column  which  advanced  against  the  north-western  angle  was  so 
completely  enveloped  in  smoke,  as  not  to  be  discovered  until  it  had  ap- 
proached within  eighteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  lines ;  but  the  men  being 
ail  at  their  posts,  and  ready  to  receive  it,  commenced  so  heavy  and  galling 
B  fire  as  to  throw  the  column  inlc  confusion  ;  but  being  quickly  r.allied, 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Short,  the  leader  of  the  column  exclaimed,  "Come 
on,  my  brave  fellows,  we  will  give  these  d d  Yankee  rascals  no  quar- 
ters," and  immediately  leaped  into  the  ditch,  followed  by  his  troops :  aa 
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■0011  as  the  ditch  wass  entirely  filled  by  the  assailants,  Major  Croghan 
ordered  the  six-ponnder,  which  had  been  masked  in  the  block-house,  to  be 
fired.  It  had  been  loaded  with  a  double  charge  of  inusket-balls  and  slugs. 
The  piece  completely  raked  the  ditch  from  end  to  end.  The  first  fire 
leveL'ud  the  one-half  in  death;  the  second  or  third  either  killed  or 
wounded  every  one,  except  eleven,  who  were  covered  by  the  dead  bodies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fire  of  small  arms  was  so  incessant  and  destructive 
that  it  was  in  vain  the  British  officers  exerted  themselves  to  lead  on  the 
balance  of  the  column ;  it  retired  in  disorder  under  a  shower  of  shot,  and 
sought  safety  in  an  adjoining  wood.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  kiUed  was 
about  a  hundred  and  £fty,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  their  alhes. 
The  Americans  had  but  one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  enemy  retreated  down  the  river, 
after  having  abandoned  considerable  baggage. 

The  garrison  was  composed  of  regulars,  all  Kentuckians  ;  a  finer  com- 
pany of  men  was  not  to  be  found  in  (he  United  States,  perhaps  not  in  the 
world.  They  were  as  humane  as  courageous.  This  is  proved  by  their 
unceasing  attention  to  the  wounded  enemy  after  their  discomfiture.  Dar- 
ing the  night,  they  kindly  received  into  the  fort,  through  the  fatal  porthole 
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him  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
Lake  Erie.  So  attached  ivere  the  men  who  composed  his  squadron,  lying 
in  the  harbgur  of  Newport,  to  their  commander,  that  they  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed his  new  fortunes,  and  accompanied  him  !o  Lake  Erie.  At  the 
that  General  Dearborn  contemplated  an  attack  upon  Fort  George,  Coi 
dore  Perry  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  army,  on  public  busi 
This  fort,  it  is  well  known,  is  situated  at  the  communication  betweer 
waters  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  just  above  the  Falls  of  Nia 
Commodore  Perry  immediately  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  as 
promptly  accepted  by  General  Dearborn  and  Commodore  Chauncey,  and 
the  landing  of  our  troops  intended  for  the  attack  was  by  tliem  confided  to 
him.  The  result  of  that  action  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  conceived 
unnecessary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  a  more  specific 
detail. 

When  Commodore  Perry  was  appointed  to  command  the  United  States 
squtdron  on  Lake  Ene  there  was  no  squadron  for  h  m  to  command. 
The  Bntibh  held  the  entire  and  exclusive  possessicn  of  these  waters;  and 
to  this  oiSi-pr  WIS  confided  the  important  duty  of  creating  a  fieel,  in  the 
face  of  a  proud  and  insolent  f^e  The  commodore  h"id  not  only  to  con- 
template the  da^  as  extremely  dubious  and  distant  when  he  should  meet 
his  tnemj  on  fur  and  hen  urable  terms  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  but 
likewise  to  guird  airamst  surprise  and  to  run  the  risk  jf  having  his  navy 
destroyed  on  the  sticks  He  had  Iikewi-ie  t)  apprehend  every  thing  from 
the    nexpenence  of  his  own  sailnrs     and  it  11  hoped  that  it  will  not  b« 
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deemed  invidious  to  assert,  from  the  inexperience  of  his  oificers  also. 
The  commodore  himself  had  never  seen  a  naval  engagement :  it  is  true 
that  he  had  studied  the  theory  of  naval  warfare  j  but  he  had  known 
nothing  of  active  operations.  He  had  never  been  in  an  engagement 
where  a  single  ship  was  opposed  to  a  single  ship ;  much  less  could  he  be 
presumed  capable  of  calculating  all  the  hazards  and  casualties  where  one 
fleet  was  opposed  to  another.  This  was  untried  ground, and  on  which  the 
commodore,  so  far  as  regards  ihe  knowledge  resulting  from  experience, 
was  almost  as  much,  a  novice  as  the  most  ignorant  of  his  crew.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  formidable  mass  of  obstructions,  he  had  to  encounter  the  geniuj 
of  Captain  Barclay,  a  man  who,  to  an  enterprising  and  active  mind,  had 
united  the  lessons  of  sober  experience ;  he  was  conversant  with  naval 
science  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  :  he  had  served  under  Nelson  ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  his  wound  was  an  evidence  of  his  courage  and 
intrepidity.  These  were  the  apparently  unequal  terms  on  which  Commo- 
dore Perry  was  to  cope  with  his  gallant  competitor. 

These  difficulties,  which  in  ordinary  minds  would  only  excite  motives 
of  despair,  were,  in  Commodore  Perry,  subjects  only  of  active  and  of  perse- 
vering energy.  His  genius  seemed  to  expand  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  \\  hich  n  is  raised  for  its  entermination  To  guard  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  heavy  vessels  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  fleet  was  upon 
the  Btucks,  he  selected  a  place  denominated  the  Harbour  of  Erie,  which, 
from  the  "ihcalne-s  of  the  water,  was  incapable  of  being  approached  by 
ves-iiels  loaded  with  heavy  ordnance  This  baj,  by  project  ng  into  the 
mam  land,  rendered  the  pass  defensible,  both  b}  armed  boats  and  by  the 
militia,  who,  on  the  requisitions  of  ihe  commodore,  uere  stationed  to 
watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Here,  if  Captain  Barclay  attempted 
to  enter,  he  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  maritime  superiority — ■ 
he  would  be  compelled  to  forego  his  heavy  ship's,  and  to  trust  to  his 
strength  in  boats,  which  might  he  oppO!,ed  b^  an  equal  force  on  the  water, 
as  well  as  by  the  militia,  w  ho  were  stationed  to  prevent  his  advances. 
His  na\  il  pre  eminence  would  now  avail  hiin  nothing  Under  such  aus- 
pices did  Commodore  Perry  commence  the  hazardous  undertaking  oi 
building  his  fleet  Frequentlj  were  alarms  excited,  and,  prjbably  for 
nefarious  purposes,  promulgated,  ihit  Captain  Btrcliy  intended  an  attack , 
and  as  often  was  the  vigilance  and  promptitude  of  Commodore  Perry 
found  equal  to  the  emergency  The  militia  were,  by  these  fdlse  alarms, 
rendered  more  ei pert,  and  his  own  sailors  were,  from  the  same  causes 
trained,  disciplined,  and  mured  to  iheir  duty. 

These  are  some,  and  but  faint,  iiews  of  tl-p  difficulties  which  Commo- 
dore Perry  haa  to  surmount  Many  mmda  are  found  capable  of  Lfinpre- 
hending  things  in  the  mass,  which  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  bear  all  the 
ledums     imuti-E  ol  detail      Cuiimtd  rt.  Pcirj,  however,  was  as  a'tcnlive 
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lo  llie  one  as  to  the  other.  While  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  for  the  day  when  he  should  meet  his  opponent  on 
equal  terms,  he  superintended  the  whole  of  the  preparatory  arrangements, 
and  displayed  the  same  persevering  zeal  as  he  did  in  the  grander  scenes 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  called  to  act. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  Commodore  Perry's 
fleet — consisting  of  the  hrig  Lawrence,  of  twenty  guns ;  the  Niagara,  of 
twenty  ;  the  Caledonia,  of  three  ;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four  ;  the  Scor 
pion,  of  two  ;  the  Somers,  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels  ;  the  sloop  Trippe, 
the  Schooner  Tigress,  and  the  Porcupine,  carrying  each  one  gun  only, 
and  making  in  the  aggregate  fifty-four  guns — was  lying  in  Put-in  Bay, 
The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barclay,  were  discovered^ 
consisting  of  the  ship  Detroit,  carrying  nineteen  guns ;  the  Q,ween  Char- 
lotte, seventi'en  ;  the  schooner  Lady  Prevost,  thirteen ;  the  brig  Hunter, 
ten;  the  sloop  Little  Belt,  three;  and  the  schooner  Chippeway,  one^— 
making  a  difference  of  nine  guns  in  favour  of  the  British.  Commodore 
Perry,  preserving  the  weather-gage  of  his  antagonist,  bore  up  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  formed  his  squadron  in  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  commenced 
firing,  and  as  he  mounted  long  twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  twelve-pounders, 
his  fire  became  destructive.  The  commodore,  observing  this  inequality  of 
fire,  and  his  own  ship  being  the  principal  sufferer,  made  the  signal  for 
p.ose  action.     The  Lawrence  was   in  this  situation,  exposed  for  upwards 
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of  two  hours  to  a  lire  so  destmciive  and  tremendous,  that  every  brace  and 
bowline  was  shot  away,  every  gun  rendered  useless,  and  the  greater  part 
of  her  crew  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Commodore  Perry  lay  in  the  Lawrence  between  the  Queen  Charlotte 
and  the  Detroit,  with  the  schooners  Ariel  and  Scorpion  on  his  weather- 
bow. 

While  the  battle  was  thus  raging,  ihe  gun-boats,  on  which  so  much 
depended  in  such  a  crisis,  and  which,  from  the  facility  of  their  manage- 
ment were  capable  of  such  speedy  and  effectual  annoyance  of  tbe  enemy, 
did  but  litde  or  no  execution. 

This  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  action,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  respec- 
tive ships  at  this  critical  moment.  Commodore  Perry,  finding  that  no  more 
effective  hoslihty  could  be  done  in  the  Lawrence,  hastily  left  her  in  the  charge 
of  his  brave  and  gallant  lieutenant,  Yarnall,  and  immediately  proceeded 
on  board  the  Niagara,  bearing  the  commodore's  flag,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed the  dying  words  of  the  brave  Lawrence,  "^ Don't  give  tip  the  ship." 
He  passed  the  line  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to  the  full  hazard  of  their  mus- 
ketry, still  standing  m  the  boat,  a  marked  and  pointed  object,  until  he  was 
forcibly  pulled  down  by  his  own  men.  When  he  arrived  on  board  the 
Niagara,  the  crew  of  tbe  Lawrence — the  few  remaining  crew — gave  three 
cheers,  on  account  of  the  safety  of  their  beloved  commander.  Commo- 
dore Perry  said,  addressing  Captain  El  hot,  "Do  you  see  those  infernal 
gun-boats— they  have  lost  us  the  victory."  "No,"  exclaims  his  confede- 
rate, "do  you  take  command  of  this  ship,  and  I  will  bring  up  the  boats." 
This  was  what  Commodore  Perry  so  delicately  mentions  in  his  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  that  Captain  Elliot  anticipated  his  wishes,  in 
bringing  up  the  boats. 

A  fresh  breeze  springing  up  at  this  moment,  Commodore  Perry  availed 
himself  of  ibis  favourable  opportunity,  and  plunged  through  the  enemy's 
line,  giving  them  a  raking  iire  from  the  right  and  left.  Captain  Elhot,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  brought  up  the  gun-boats,  did  vigorous  execution 
by  plying  them  in  different  directions,  for  which  kind  of  naval  service 
they  are  so  admirably  adapted.  The  enemy,  over  whom  victory  seemed 
to  hover  until  this  moment,  were  compelled  to  strike  their  flags ;  and  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  who  was  fainting  below  from  the  loss  of  blood,  being  carried 
on  deck,  agreed  that  nothing  belter  could  be  done. 

On  board  the  Lawrence  twenty-two  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded. 
On  board  the  Niagara  two  were  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  On 
board  the  Caledonia  three  were  wounded ;  and  on  board  the  Ariel  two. 

On  board  the  Trippe  and  the  Scorpion  two  only  were  wounded  in  each 

making,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  number  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded  Is  nol 
known. 
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During  this  sanguinary  battle,  the  Lawrence,  after  Commodore  Perry 
had  left  her,  was  compelled  to  strike  her  colours,  but,  the  British  not  being 
able  to  take  pos'^e'ssion  the  flig  v-ai  afterwards  rehoisted 

It  was  thought  bj  many  persons  in  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
that  Captain  Elhot  might  have  come  into  close  action  before  Commodore 
Perry  Iraidnd  h  -,  vessel,  and  Perrj  himself  expressed  this  opinion,  and 
called  on  the  pioptr  authorities  fur  an  official  mqu  y  into  the  matter, 
some  time  alter  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  has  not  jet  ler 
minated,  dunnc;  which  much  nautical  language,  much  special  ple-iding, 
and  mnv  d  a^rims  ha^e  been  emp!  jed  to  show  that  if  there  was  any 
fault  It  was  Perry  s  and  net  Ell  ot's  But  pubhc  opinion  chose  lo  regard 
Peny  as  the  hi,ro  of  the  tlij  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  the  kpse  of 
upwards  of  th  rty  years  has  not  <!erved  to  depress  his  reputation  in  public 
estimation,  notw  itbstindmg  the  violence  with  which  it  ha*!  betn  assaikd. 
If  there  ever  was  a  victtry  won  b)  the  extraord  nary  exertions  of  tl° 
commander  in-chief,  it  was  this  on  Lake  Erie  There  wtre  many  circum- 
stances against  him — such  as  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  sick- 
nes''  jf  nian\  of  his  men,  while  those  of  the  British  are  admitted  lo  have 
been  all  in  health,  and  the  fact  that  he  received  ni  support  frim  the  Nia- 
gara until  his  own  ship  was  disabled,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shift  his  flag. 
It  is  upon  these  broad  and  undisputable  facts,  that  his  countrymen  have 
assioned  him  a  place  In  the  very  highest  rank  of  their  naval  commanders, 
from  which  detraction  can  never  remove  him.  His  memory  and  his  nobla 
character  will  be  cherished  to  the  latest  time  as  a  portion  of  the  nation's 
inheritance  of  glory. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  reduced  General  Proctor  to  extreme  distress, 
depriving  him  of  access  to  supplies  and  reinforcements,  while  his  stock 
of  provisions  had  become  quite  inadequate  for  his  own  troops  and  the 
numerous  Indians  wbo  had  joined  his  standard.  On  the  arrival,  therefore, 
in  the  end  of  September,  of  General  Harrison  at  Detroit,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  maintain  his  position  at  Amheratburg,  but  relreateu  up  the 
river  Thames.  The  other  crossed  the  lake  and  pursued  him  closely  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  while  Proctor  was  deserted  by  most 
of  nis  Indians,  of  whom  he  had  now  only  about  five  hundred,  with  eight 
hundred  whites.  At  the  Morav'an  town,  on  the  5th  of  October,  he  Cook 
up  a  strong  position,  flanked  by  the  river  on  one  side,  and  a  wood  on  the 
other,  where  he  hoped  lo  render  unavailing  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Harrison,  however,  had  with  him  a  body  of  combatants  yet  un- 
known in  warfare,  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  accustomed  lo  ride 
through  the  woods,  using  their  weapon  with  almost  preternatural  skill.  Their 
very  novelty,  he  justly  hoped,  would  make  a  strong  impression.  FoUowing 
bis  instructions,  they  received  the  fire  of  their  opponents,  then  galloped 
fonvard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  completely  broke  the  British  rank?,  spreading 
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■mong  them  a  general  confusion.  The  severest  conflict  was  with  the 
Indians,  who  lost  their  chief,  Tecumseh,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
stamped  a  hero  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  equally  distinguished  by  policy 
and  eloquence.  The  main  object  of  his  life  had  been  to  unite  his  follow- 
ers in  a  grand  confederacy  against  American  encroachment.  In  enmity 
to  them  he  had  warmly  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  British,  and 
aided  them  in  successive  victories.  He  was  shot  through  the  head  by 
Colonel  Johnson,  a  member  of  Congress.  General  Proctor  retreated  to 
Ancaster,  where  he  could  rally  only  two  hundred  men,  with  whom  he 
jomed  the  Niagara  army.  Harrison,  also,  having  thus  recovered  Michi- 
gan, and  conquered  the  western  districts,  marched  to  reinforce  his  country- 
men in  that  quarter. 

The  Americans  now  formed  a  plan  of  operations  on  a  grander  scale, 
directed  against  Montreal,  the  success  of  which  would  have  placed  in  their 
hands  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada.  In  this  enterprise,  two  armies  were 
destined  to  co-operate  ;  one  consisting  of  nearly  six  thousand  under  Major- 
general  Hampton,  from  Lake  Charaplain  ;  and  the  other  amounting  to 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred,  under  Major-general  Wilkinson,  from  Gre- 
nadier Island,  near  Sackett's  Harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario.  As  the  city  waa 
defended  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  regular  soldiers,  who  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  upper  province,  Hampton  hoped,  by  pusliing 
vigorously  forward,  to  capture  the  place  with  little  difficulty.  But  having 
passed  the  frontier  in  Ihe  end  of  October,  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chateguay,  the  advanced  corps  of  eight  hundred  British  with  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  Indians,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonels  De  Sala- 
berry  and  McDonnell.     These  officers  posted  their  troops  so  judiciously 
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amid  woods,  and  bo  skilfully  concealed  the  smallness  of  their  number,  that 
the  Americans,  though  they  made  several  brisk  attacks,  were  alwaj-s 
repulsed  ;  and  Hampton,  believing  himself  opposed  by  a  large  force,  de- 
termined to  retreat. 

Meantime,  the  larger  expedition,  under  General  Wilkinson,  having  crossed 
Lake  Ontario,  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  At  WiUiamsburg,  two  con- 
fiiderable  detachments  were  landed  in  order  at  once  to  clear  the  banks  and 
to  lighten  the  boats  while  descending  the  rapids.  On  the  1 1th  Novem- 
ber, one  of  these,  under  Major-general  Boyd,  encountered  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Morrison  with  an  inferior  British  force.  A  very  obstinate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  Near  Cornwall,  the 
commander  received  despatches  from  General  Hampton,  intimating  that 
he  declined  the  expected  co-operation,  and  intended  to  fall  back  upon  Lak* 
Champlain.  Wilkinson  then  conceived  it  necessary  to  give  up,  for  this 
eeason,  any  attempt  upon  Montreal,  especially  as  he  found  the  population 
altogether  hostile  to  the  Slates,  and  attached  to  the  British  government. 
He  therefore  placed  his  army  in  winter  quarters,  near  French  Mills  on  the 
Salmon  river,  where  he  formed  a  plan  for  attacking  Prescott  and  Kings- 
ton ;  but  finding  himself  much  straitened  for  provisions,  was  induced  to 
f.ili  back  upon  Plattsburg. 

Meantime,  the  employment  of  the  main  army  ol  the  Americans  in  this 
abortive  expedition,  enabled  their  opponents  to  resume  the  offensive  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disasters  sustained  in 
the  west.  General  Vincent  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  Kingston  ; 
but  he  considered  that  circumstances  now  justified  him  in  maintaining  hie 
position.  The  American  force  in  this  quarter  was  not  only  reduced,  but 
was  under  the  command  of  Major-general  McClure,  an  officer  of  little 
spirit  or  enterprise.  On  the  advance  of  a  strong  detachment  under  Colonel 
Murray,  he  first  fell  back  upon  Fort  Goorge,  then  abandoned  that  post,  pre- 
vious to  which,  he  reduced  the  adjoinmg  town  of  Newark  to  ashes.  Mur- 
ray was  not  content  with  drivmg  hi  pi  beyond  the  river:  he  crossed  it- 
surprised  and  stormed  Fort  Niagara  taking  above  four  hundred  prisoners, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  stores  The  English  afterwards  sur- 
prised and  plundered  the  villages  of  Lewiiion,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo, 
where  they  retaliated  not  very  considerately  the  outrages  of  McClure  »i 
Fort  George. 
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lOME  of  the  earlieat  victories  on  (he  ocean 
(5^2  in  the  year  1813,  were  obtained  by  the  gal- 
lant Lawrence.  On  the  lOlh  of  February, 
!  captured  the  Eng-lish  brig  Resolution,  of  ten 
guns,  laden  with  provisions  and  about  twenty-five 
thou^jand  dollars  in  specie,  bnt,  as  she  was  a  dull 
sailer,  and  he  could  not  spare  hands  to  man  her,  he 
look  out  the  money  and  the  crew,  and  burnt  her. 
He  then  ran  down  the  coast  for  Maranham,  and,  after 
cruising  near  ihaC  place  and  Surinam,  till  the  S3d  of  February,  he  stood 
for  Demarara.  On  the  next  morning,  he  discovered  a  brig  to  leeward.and 
chased  her  so  near  the  shore  that  he  was  obliged  to  haul  off  for  want  of  r 
pilot.  During  the  chase,  however,  he  had  discovered  a  vessel  at  anchor 
outside  of  the  bar  of  Demarara  river,  with  English  colours  flying,  and 
now  began  beating  round  the  Corobano  bank  to  get  at  her ;  when,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  another  sail  was  seen  on  his  wea- 
ther quarter,  edging  down  for  him.  As  she  approached,  she  hoisted 
English  colours,  and  proved  to  be  the  British  brig  Peacock,  Captain 
Peaki.     The  Hornet  was  immediately  cleared  for  action  and  kept  close 
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to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  the  wealher-gage  of  the  approaching  ves- 
bgI.  Allen  minutes  past  five,  finding  that  he  could  weather  the  enemy 
Captain  Lawrence  hoisted  American  colours,  tacked,  and,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  passed  ihe  British  ship  within  half  pistol-shot,  and 
exchanged  broadsides.  The  enemy  was  now  in  the  act  of  wearing, 
when  Captain  Lawrence  bore  up,  received  his  starboard  broadside,  and 
ran  him  close  on  hoard  on  the  starboard  quarter;  from  which  position 
he  kept  up  so  close  and  bloody  a  fire,  that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  British  struck  iheir  colours,  and 
hoisted  a  signal  of  distress.  Lieutenant  Shubrick  instantly  went  on  board, 
and  found  that  she  was  cut  to  pieces,  her  captain  killed,  many  of  the  crew 
killed  and  wounded,  her  mainmast  gone  by  the  board,  six  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  and  sinking  very  fast.  The  two  ships  were  immediately  brought 
to  anchor,  and  the  Hornet's  boats  despatched  to  bring  off  the  wounded  ; 
but,  although  her  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  the  shot  holes  which  could 
be  got  at  plugged,  and  every  exerltoff  made  by  pumping  and  bailing  to 
keep  her  afloat,  so  completely  had  she  been  shattered  that  she  sunk  before 
the  prisoners  could  be  removed,  carrying  down  thirteen  of  her  crew,  as 
well  as  three  men  belonging  to  the  Hornet.  Lieutenant  Connor,  and  the 
other  officers  and  men  employed  in  removing  the  prisoners,  narrowly 
escaped  by  jumping  into  a  boat,  as  the  Peacock  went  down  ;  and  four  sea- 
men of  the  Hornet  ran  up  into  the  foretop  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
taken  off  by  the  boats. 

The  Peacock  was  deemed  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  her  class  in  the 
British  navy.  In  size  she  was  about  equal  to  the  Hornet ;  but,  in  guns 
and  men,  the  Hornet  was  somewhat,  though  very  little,  her  superior ;  and 
by  no  means  so  much  so  as  to  give  her  any  decided  advantage.  The  loss 
on  board  the  Peacock  could  not  be  precisely  ascertained.  Captain  Peake 
was  twice  wounded,  the  second  time  mortally.  Four  men  were  found  dead 
onboard.  The  mastel- and  (birty-two  others  were  wounded,  three  of  whom 
afterwards  died.  The  Hornet  had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  slightly 
wounded.  Her  rigging  and  sails  were  much  cut,  but  her  hull  received 
very  little  injury.  During  the  engagement,  the  vessel  which  the  Hornet 
hod  been  endeavouring  to  reach  before  the  Peacock  bore  down,  lay  at 
ancnor  within  six  miles,  and  as  she  was  a  brig — the  Espiegle — carrying 
fifteen  thirly-two  pound  carronades  and  two  long  nines,  it  was  supposed 
that  she  would  attack  the  Hornet,  after  ibe  latter  had  been  disabled  by  the 
combat.  The  Hornet  was  immediately  prepared  to  receive  her,  and,  by 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  her  boats  were  stowed,  a  new  set  of  sails  bent,  and 
every  thing  ready  for  action.  She,  however,  declined  coming  out.  The 
.next  morning.  Captain  Lawrence  found  that  he  had  two  hundred  and 
seventy  souls  on  board  the  Hornet,  and,  as  his  crew  had  for  some  time 
been  on  short  allowance,  resolved  to  steer  for  the  United  States.     Tho 
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officers  of  the  Peacock  received  from  those  of  the  Hornet  the  most  hu- 
mane and  honourable  treatment;  so  peneliated  with  gralltode  were  ihey 
for  the  kindness  which  they  had  experienced,  that  ihey  could  nol  restrain 
the  expression  of  their  feelings  till  ihey  reached  England,  but,  on  theii 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  published  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Captain  Law- 
rence and  his  officers,  in  which  they  declared  that  such  was  the  liherahty 
displayed  lo  them,  that  "they  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners." 
Nor  was  the  rough  generosity  of  the  Hornet's  crew  less  honourable.  As 
the  sailors  of  the  Peacock  had  lost  every  thing  except  what  they  had  on 
their  backs,  when  she  went  down,  the  crew  of  the  Hornet  united  to  relieve 
them  ;  and  made  every  English  sailor  a  present  of  two  shirts  and  a  blue 
jacket  and  pair  of  trowsers ;  a  true-hearted  liberality,  which  raises  them 
in  our  estimation  higher  than  even  their  victory. 

Captain  Lawrence  returned  to  New  York  in  safety,  and,  besides  the 
applause  which  his  country  lavished  upon  him  for  his  good  conduct,  had 
the  SEiisfaction  of  learning,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  he  had  been 
promoted  during  his  absence,  and  his  rank  settled  to  his  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Soon  after  his  return  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  frigate 
Conslitmion,  with  the  temporary  superintendence  of  the  navy  yard  at 
New  York.  But  the  next  d^y,  to  his  great  regret,  he  received  instructions 
to  repair  lo  Boston,  and  take  command  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  then 
nearly  ready  for  sea.  This  appointment  was  peculiarly  unpleasant,  be- 
cause the  Chesapeake  was  not  only  considered  as  one  of  the  very  worst 
ships  in  the  navy,  but,  in  consequence  of  her  disgrace  in  the  rencontre 
with  the  Leopard,  laboured  under  that  dispiriting  stigma  among  sailors,  of 
being  an  "unlucky  ship."  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  state 
of  his  family,  made  Captain  Lawrence  unwilling  to  go  lo  sea  immedialety, 
and  he,  therefore,  requested  to  retain  his  situation  in  the  Hornet.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  wish,  he  then  took  command  of  the  Chesa]:«ake,  at  Boston, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  short  time,  when  the  British  frigate  Shannon, 
Captain  Broke,  appeared  before  the  harbour,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
a  combat  with  the  Chesapeake.  Stung  with  the  repeated  disaa- 
s  of  the  British  frigates, this  officer  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
ihem ;  and,  when  he  deemed  his  ship  perfectly  prepared  fur  ihal  purpose, 
aeni  a  formal  challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence. 

"  As  the  Chesapeake"— his  letter  began—"  appears  now  ready  for  sea, 
I  request  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her,  ship  to 
ship,  to  try  the  fortune  of  our  respective  flags.  To  an  officer  of  your 
character,  it  requires  some  apology  for  proceeding  to  further  particulars. 
Be  assured,  sir,  that  it  is  not  from  any  doubt  I  entertain  of  your  wishing 
to  close  with  my  proposal,  but  merely  to  provide  an  answer  to  any  objec- 
tion that  might  be  made — and  very  reasonably — upon  the  chance  of  our 
receiving  unfair  support."  ■  After  observing  that  Commodore  Rodgers  luia 
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not  accepted  several  verbal  challenges  which  he  had  given,  Captain  Broke 
then  proceeds  to  stale  very  minutely  the  force  of  the  Shannon,  and  offers 
to  send  all  British  ships  out  of  reach,  so  thai  they,  might  have  a  fair  com- 
bat, at  any  place  within  a  certain  range  along  (he  coast  of  New  England, 
which  he  specified ;  if  more  agreeable,  he  offers  to  sail  together,  and  to 
warn  the  Chesapeake,  by  means  of  private  signals,  of  the  approach  of 
British  ships  of  war,  till  ihey  reach  some  solitary  spot — or  to  sail  with  a 
fiag  of  truce  to  any  place  out  of  the  reach  of  British  aid,  so  that  the  flag 
should  be  hauled  down  when  it  was  deemed  fair  to  begin  hostilities.  "  I 
entreat  you,  sir,"  he  concludes,  "  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  urged  by  mere 
personal  vanity  to  the  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake,  or  that  I  depend 
only  upon  your  personal  ambition  for  your  acceding  to  ibis  invitation.  We 
have  both  nobler  motives.  You  will  feel  it  as  a  compliment,  if  I  say  that 
the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be  the  most  grateful  service  I  can  render  to 
my  country;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you,  equally  confident  of  success,  will 
feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repealed  triumphs  in  even  combats,  that 
your  Ettle  navy  can  now  hope  to  console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  that 
trade  it  can  no  longer  protect." 

The  style  of  this  letter,  with  the  exception  of  the  puerile  bravado  about 
Commodore  Kodgers,  is  frank  and  manly  ;  and,  if  the  force  of  the  Shannon 
were  correctly  slated,  would  be  such  a  challenge  as  might  well  be  sent 
from  a  brave  seaman  to  a  gallant  adversarj,  We,  however,  are  but  too 
*el!  satisfied  that  Captam  Broke  studiously  underrated  the  nunibt  r  of  his 
guns  and  crew;  or  that,  after  his  chaliens;e,  he  mu^t  have  received  addi- 
tions to  both.  That  the  Shannon  had  more  guns  than  the  number  staled 
by  her  commander,  we  learn  from  the  teslimonj  of  the  surviung  officers 
of  the  Chesapeake ;  who  also  assert  that  she  had  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  men ;  that  she  had  an  ofiicer  and  sixteen  men  from  the  Belle 
Poule  ;  and  that  the  hats  of  some  of  her  seamen  nere  marked  "Tenedns." 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  letter,  most  unlorlunalely,  neier  reached 
Captain  Lawrence.  If  he  had  received  it — if  he  had  been  thus  warned  to 
prepare  his  ship— if  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  selectmg  his  officers 
and  disciplining  his  crew — if,  in  short,  he  had  been  able  tu  place  the 
Chesapeake  on  any  thine;  I'l^e  equal  terms  with  the  Shanncn,  the  combat 
might  have  been  more  bloody — there  might  have  been  such  an  engagement 
as  has  not  yet  been  seen  betneen  tingle  ships  on  the  ocean  ;  though  we 
cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  the  result  of  it.  But  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  challenge — he  saw  only  the  Shannon  riding  before  him  in  defiance  ; 
he  remembered  the  spirit  with  which  he  himself  had  overawed  a  superior, 
and  he  could  not  brook,  for  a  moment,  that  an  enemy,  which  seemed  to  be 
bis  equal,  should  insult  his  flag.  Although,  therefore,  the  Chesapeake 
was  comparatively  an  inferior  ship — although  his  first  lieutenant  was  sick 
on  shore — although  three  of  his  lieutenants  had  recently  left  her;  and,  cf 
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the  four  who  remained,  two  were  only  midshipmen,  acting  as  lieutenam^— 
although  part  of  his  crew  were  new  hands,  and  all  of  them  had  lost  some 
of  their  discipline  by  staying  in  port — yel,  as  he  would  have  gone  to  sea 
in  that  situation  had  no  enemy  appeared,  he  felt  himself  bound  not  lo 
delay  sailing  on  that  account ;  and  throwing  himaelf,  therefore,  on  his 
courage  and  his  fortune,  he  determined  at  once  to  attack  the  enemy.  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  that  the  Chesapeake  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Boston,  to  meet  the  Shannon.  Aa  soon  as  she  got 
under  weigh,  Captain  Lawrence  called  the  crew  together,  and,  having 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  with  the  motto  of  "free  trtde  and  sailors'  rights," 
made  a  short  address.  His  speech,  however,  was  received  with  no  enthu- 
siasm ;  on  the  contrary,  signs  of  dissatisfaction  were  evident,  particularly 
from  a  boatswain's  mate,  a  Portuguese,  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  malcontents;  and  complaints  were  muttered,  that  they  had  not  yet 
received  their  prize-money.  Such  expressions,  at  the  eve  of  an  action, 
were  but  ill  bodings  of  the  result  of  it ;  but  Captain  Lawrence,  ignorant  as 
he  was  of  the  character  of  his  sailors,  and  unwilUng,  at  such  a  moment,  lo 
damp  their  spirits  by  harshness,  preserved  his  accustomed  calmness,  and 
had  prize-checks  at  once  given  by  the  purser  to  those  who  had  not 
received  'them.  While  this  scene  was  passing,  the  Shannon,  observing 
the  Chesapeake  coming  out,  bore  away.  The  Chesapeake  followed  her 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  when  she  hauled  up  and  fired  a  gun,  on 
which  the  Shannon  hove  to.  They  manceuvred  for  some  time,  till,  at  about 
a  quarter  before  six,  they  approached,  within  pistol-shot,  and  exchanged 
broadsides. 

These  broadsides  were  both  bloody ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Shannon  was 
most  fortunate  in  the  destruction  of  officers.  The  fourth  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Ballard,  was  mortally  wounded,  the  sailing  master  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Lawrence  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  leg,  which  caused  great  pain  and 
profuse  bleeding,  but  he  leaned  on  the  companion-ivay,  and  continued  to 
order  and  to  animate  his  crew.  A  second  and  a  third  broadside  was  ex- 
changed, with  evident  advantage,  on  the  part  of  the  Chesapeake ;  bui, 
unfortunately,  among  those  now  wounded  on  board  of  her,  was  the  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  carried  below  ;  three  men  were  succes- 
sively shot  from  the  helm  b  I  m  n  from  the  commencement 
of  the  action ;  and,  as  the  h  d  If  hot  disabled  her  foresail, 
so  that  she  would  no  long  n  h  h  1  d  her  anchor  caught  in 
one  of  the  afierports  of  th  Sh  n  \^h  h  bl  d  the  latter  to  rake  her 
upper  deck.  As  soon  as  L  p  d  h  was  falling  to  leeward, 
and  that,  by  the  Shannon  s  filhng,  she  would  fall  on  board,  he  called  his 
boarders,  and  was  giving  orders  about  the  foresail,  when  he  received  ii 
musket-ball  in  his  body.  The  bugleman,  who  should  have  called  the 
boarders,  did  not  do  his  duty;  and,  at  this  moment,  Commodore  Broke, 
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whose  ship  had  suffered  so  much  that  he  was  preparing  to  repel  boarding, 
perceiving,  from  (his  accident,  how  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake  was  swept, 
jumped  on  board  with  about  twenty  men.  They  would  have  been 
instantly  repelled,  but  the  captain,  the  first  lieutenant,  the  sailing  master 
the  boatswain,  lieutenant  of  marines,  the  only  acting  lieutenant  on  the 
spardeek,  were  all  killed  or  disabled.  At  the  call  of  the  boarders.  Lieu- 
tenant Cos  ran  on  deck,  but  just  in  time  to  receive  his  falhng  commander, 
and  bear  him  below.  Lieutenant  Budd,  the  second  lieutenant,  led  up  the 
boarders,  but  only  fifteen  or  twenty  would  follow  him,  and  with  these  he 
defended  the  ship  till  he  was  wounded  and  disabled.  Lieutenant  Ludlow, 
wounded  as  he  was,  hurried  upon  deck,  where  he  soon  received  a  mortal 
cut  from  a  sabre.  The  marines  who  were  engaged  fought  with  desperate 
courage  ;  but  they  were  few  in  numbers  ;  too  many  of  them  having  fol- 
lowed the  Portt:gui*se  boatswain's  mate,  who  exclaimed,  it  is  said,  as  he 
skulked  below,  "so  much  for  not  paying  men  their  prize-money."  Mean- 
while the  Shannon  threw  on  board  sixty  additional  men,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  overpowering  the  seamen  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  had  now  no 
officers  to  lead  or  rally  them,  and  took  possession  of  the  ship,  which  was 
not,  however,  surrendered  by  any  signal  of  submission,  but  became  the 
enemy's  only  because  they  were  able  to  overwhelm  all  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  resist. 

As  Captain  Lawrence  was  carried  below,  he  perceived  the  melancholy 
condition  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  cried  out,  "  Don't  surrender  the  ship." 
He  was  taken  down  in  the  ward-room,  and,  as  he  lay  in  excruciating  pain, 
perceiving  that  the  noise  above  had  ceased,  he  ordered  the  surgeon  lo  go 
on  deck,  and  lell  the  officers  lo  fighl  on  to  the  last,  and  never  strike  the 
colours.  "  They  shall  wave,"  said  he,  "  while  I  live."  But  it  was  too 
lale  to  resist  or  to  struggle  longer ;  the  enemy  had  already  possession  of 
the  ship.  As  Captain  Lawrence's  wounds  would  not  allow  of  his  removal, 
he  continued  in  the  ward-room,  surrounded  by  his  wounded  officers,  and, 
after  lingering  in  great  pain  for  four  days,  during  which  his  sufferings 
were  too  acute  to  permit  him  to  speak,  or,  perhaps,  IQ  think  of  the  sad 
events  he  had  just  witnessed,  or  do  more  than  ask  for  what  his  situation 
required,  he  died  on  the  5ih  of  June.  His  body  was  wrapped  in  the 
colours  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  laid  on  the  quarter-deck,  until  they  arrived 
at  Halifax,  where  he  was  buried  with  the  highest  mihlary  and  naval 
honours  ;  the  British  officers  forgetting,  for  a  moment,  in  their  admiration 
of  his  character,  that  he  had  been  but  lately  their  enemy.  His  pall  was 
supported  by  the  oldest  captains  in  the  navy  then  at  Hahfax,  and  no 
demonstration  of  respectful  attention  was  omitted  to  honour  the  remains  of 
a  brave  but  unfortunate  stranger. 

Thus  prematurely  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  this  gallant  and 
generous  seaman.      Lost,  as  he  was,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers,  and 
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with  the  imperfect  measure  of  his  fame,  our  hopes  are  forbidden  to  dwell 
on  the  foDd  anticipation  of  what  he  might  have  been,  and  we  arc  left  to 
rest  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  on  the  qualities  which  hia  short  life  had 
already  developed.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  combined  all  the  distin- 
guished and  endearing  quahties  ;  the  openness  of  heart,  the  manhnesa  of 
pride,  the  benevolence  of  feeling    h       1       1  which  our  ima- 

gination ascribes  to  the  perfection    f  h  1    h  He  was  devoted 

to  his  profession,  and  to  the  sen  D     n         a  ly  en  years  which 

he  spent  in  the  navy,  he  never  Id       f    1       h  p      ne  for  about  six 

weeks.     The  perfect  order  of  h       h  p  b  m  nj    0  his  merits  as  a 

disciplinarian,  while  the  zealou  h  f  h  w  proved  that  his 

disciphne  had  not  been  earned  bj  h  rsh  y.     His  courage 

was  of  a  daring  and  desperate  b  11  lated  by  a  calm 

sobriety  of  judgment.     Indeed,   1        h  q     1  }  of  Lawrence — 

that  which  most  distinguished  h  m  tfi      —  Iness  and  perfect 

self-possession  in  the  midst  of  d  Of  h     k    d        ,  of  (he  warmth 

and  generosity  of  tis  heart,  which       d      d  1  1  h     cally,  a.  favourite 

of  the  navy,  his  brother  officers        all      11  n    w  These  remem- 

brances, however,  are  most  cher  1  d  wh  h  y  a  n  w  most  consola- 
tory— in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  of  the  two  widosved  listers,  whose 
cares,  during  his  infancy,  he  rejjaid  with  the  kindest  protection ;  of  his 
afflicted  wife,  who,  with  three  children — the  youngest  born  since  his 
father's  death — is  left  to  lament  a  loss,  which  the  sympathy  of  her  coun- 
try may,  in  some  degree,  we  trust,  alleviate. 

In  this  sanguinary  engagement  the  destruction  was  nearly  equal  on 
both  sides.  1'he  Chesapeake  lost  her  commander  and  forty-seven  men 
killed,  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  of  whom  fourteen  afterwards  died. 
Among  these  were  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  and 
Lieutenant  Ballard,  the  fourth  healenant,  both  excellent  officers. 

On  the  part  of  the  Shannon,  Captain  Broke  was  dangerously  wounded, 
though  he  has  since  recovered  ;  the  first  heutenant,  the  purser,  captain's 
clerk,  and  twenty-three  seamen  killed,  and  fifty-seven  persons  wounded, 
besides  Captain  Broke. 

The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  extraor- 
dinary loss  of  officers,  (a  loss  without  any  precedent,  as  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  in  naval  history ;)  and  to  her  failing  accidentally  on  board  the 
Shannon.  During  the  three  broadsides,  while  the  officers  of  the  Chesa- 
peake were  living,  and  she  was  kept  clear  of  the  enemy,  the  superiority 
was  manifestly  with  the  Americans.  The  Chesapeake  had  received 
scarcely  any  damage,  while  the  Shannon  had  several  shot  between  wind 
and  water,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  afloat  during  the  succeeding 
night.  It  was  only  when  accident  threw  the  Chesapeake  on  board  the 
Shannon,  when  her  officers  were  unable  to  lead  on  the  boarders,  tbat 
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Captain  Broke  himself— contrary,  we  believe,  to  the  regulations  of  iho 
British  navy— left  his  own  ship,  and  was  able,  by  superior  numbers,  to 
overpower  the  distracted  crew  of  the  Chesapeake, 

We  have  heard  many  accounts  which  we  are  very  reluctantly  compellea 
to  believe,  of  improper  conduct  of  the  British  after  the  capture,  and  of 
brutal  violence  offered  to  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake.  As,  however, 
some  allowances  are  due  to  the  exasperated  passions  of  the  moment ; 
something,  loo,  to  the  confusion  of  a  bloody  and  doubtful  struggle,  we  are 
unwilling  to  prolong  the  remembrance  of  imputations  which  may  be  dis- 
proved, and,  perhaps,  h»ve  been  exaggerated. 

But  we  should  wrong  the  memory  of  Captain  Lawrence — we  should  be 
unjust  to  the  ofBcers  of  the  American  navy,  with  whose  glory  all  the 
aspiring  ambition  of  the  country  is  so  closely  blended— if  we  omitted  any 
opportunity  of  giving  the  last  and  fairest  lustre  to  their  fame,  by  contrast- 
ing their  conduct  with  that  of  the  enemy  ;  or,  if  we  forbore,  from  any  mis- 
placed delicacy  towards  our  adversaries,  to  report  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  throw  a  broad  and  dazzling  light 
en  the  generous  magnanimity  of  our  countrymen. 

When  Captain  Hull  took  the  Guerriere,  every  chest,  trunk,  and  box 
belonging  to  the  officers,  containing,  it  was  known,  the  fruits  of  a  long 
cruise,  much  of  it  against  our  own  country,  was  delivered  to  them  without 
examination.  The  very  trifles  which  the  crew  of  the  Constitution  saved 
from  the  Guerriere,  before  she  was  blown  op,  were  scrupulously  restored 
to  the  English  sailors  ;  no  article  of  private  property  was  touched. 

When  Commodore  Decatur  took  the  Macedonian,  he  purchased  from 
Captain  Carden  upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  things  in  the 
ship,  and  Captain  Carden  was  permitted  to  take  the  rest  on  shore.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  kindness  abused,  that  every  knife  and  fork,  every 
cup  and  saucer,  every  plate  and  dish,  every  chair  and  table,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  Captain  Carden  had  used,  was  taken  on  shore  ;  and, 
before  the  Macedonian  reached  New  York,  the  prizemaster  was  obliged  to 
send  on  board  the  United  Slates  for  the  most  common  articles  of-daily  use, 
as  the  prisoners  had  taken  them  all  away.  At  the  same  time,  the  ward- 
room officers  of  the  United  Stales  purchased  their  wine  and  other  articles 
from  the  ward-room  officers  of  the  Macedonian. 

When  Commodore  Bainbridge  took  the  Java,  all  the  property  of  all  the 
officers  and  all  the  passengers,  and  the  plate  belonging  to  a  high  military 
commander,  were  restored  instantly.  The  American  officers  would  have 
deemed  it  disgraceful  to  retain  the  private  property  of  a  brother  officer, 
even  though  he  were  an  enemy  and  a  prisoner. 

When  Captain  Lawrence  look  the  Peacock,  and  the  officers  and  crew 
of  that  vessel  were  left  destitute,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Hornet  fed 
and  clothed  them  from  their  own  stores. 
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When  the  Chesapeake  was  taken  by  the  Shannon,  the  key  of  Captain 
Lawrence's  store-room  was  demanded  of  the  purser.  It  was  given ;  hut 
the  purser  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  captuiea  of  the  Guer- 
riere,  Macedonian,  and  Java,  the  most  scrupulous  regard  was  paid  to  the 
private  property  of  the  British  officers ;  that  Captain  Lawrence  had  laid 
in  stores  for  a  Jong  cruise  ;  and  that  the  value  of  them  would  be  a  great 
object  to  his  widow  and  family,  for  whose  use  he  was  desirous,  if  possible,  of 
preservino-  them      This  request  t  merely  declined — it  was  haugh- 

ly      d      p       1       Ij      r      d 

'V\llh    —  h  yp       dh    Chesapeake — they  enjoyed  the 

hlep  Pi      yfCpta      L      rence ;  but  they  have  not  taken 

f        h  y    f  h         d     d     1  f  m       or  of  his  country's  glory.     How- 

h  ff  g  f  h  t  day,  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake 
h  d    h        lative  standing  of  the  marine  of 

h  din  the  slightest  degree,  any  of  the 

I  ft  f  I  p  The  contest  was  wholly  unequal  in 

h  p  w  ffi    rs  -ery  thing. 

Th    Sh  b  h  p      b     had  not  upon  her  the  curae  of 

h       11  d  h     CI       p     k        The  Shannon  was  a  stronger 

h  p       h     m  d  y     gh        gl  een   pounders  on  the  main-deck, 

y  ^  P       1  d  s,  and  two  long   brass  nines  or 

1  es  h  p  d  k  dig  Tonade  amidships,  in  alljifly-two 
guns,  besides  this  lasl  heavy  carronade  ;  while  the  Chesapeake  mounted 
twenty-eight  eighteen  pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  twenty  thirty-two 
pound  carronades,  and  one  eigh teen-pounder — chase  gun — on  the  spar 
deck,  in  ail  forty-nine  guns. 

The  Shannon  had  a  better  crew.  Besides  her  complement  she  had 
seamen  from  two  other  ships.  That  crew,  too,  had  been  long  at  sea ;  long 
in  the  ship  ;  were  known  ;  were  tried  ;  and,  as  Commodore  Broke  sent,  a 
challenge,  were,  of  course,  men  in  whom — if  they  were  not  picked  for  the 
occasion — he  knew  he  could  confide.  The  Chesapeake  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  part,  a  new  crew,  unknown  to  their  officers,  not  yet  knowing 
their  places,  or  the  ship.  The  ship  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  sea,  and  the  landsmen  and  the  landswomen  had  been  dismissed  from 
her  on  the  very  day  of  the  en<rageraent.  The  officers,  too,  although  we 
should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  their  merits,  and  although  the  manner  in 
which  they  fought  their  ship  does  them  the  highest  honour,  the  officers 
were  young  and  few  in  number,  and  had  as  yet  scarcely  any  opportunity 
of  disciplining  or  knowing  their  seamen ;  yet,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  great  damage  sustained  by  the  Shannon,  and  the  great  loss  of 
her  crew,  all  of  which  took  place  before  the  boarding,  warrant  completely 
the  opinion,  that  but  for  the  accidental  loss  of  oiEcera,  the  victory  would 
have  been  with  the  Chesapeake. 
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ps,  and  brave  more  dangers  than 

jonopolized,  and  convoyed  com- 

r  into  the  service  voluntarily. 


They  malte  longer  voyages,  in  smaller  shi 
can  be  experienced  in  the  regular  and  i 
merce  of  Great  Britain.  They,  besides,  i 
and  for  short  periods,  and  their  minds  have  more  of  the  elasticity  of  free- 
dom than  the  seamen  entombed  on  board  a  British  man  of  war.  The 
effect  which  these  circumstances  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  produce 
we  have  often  seen.  The  Americana  vanquished  the  English  at  sea  again 
and  again  during  the  revolution.  In  the  war  with  France,  the  American 
squadrons  were  at  least  as  active,  as  brave,  and  as  vigilant  against  the 
enemy,  as  those  of  England.  While  the  two  navies  were  together  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  superiority  in  ships,  crews,  and  officers  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  stranger,  decidedly  with  the  Americans.  How  that  pre- 
eminence was  sustained  in  the  recent  war  need  not  be  told.  In  short,  the 
American  seamen  have  always  held  that  high  rank  on  the  ocean  from 
which  the  casual  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  an  ill-matched  combat,  cannot 
degrade  ihem,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  & 
liberal  policy  from  their  country,  they  will  always  maintain. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  historians  have  laboured 
hard  to  show  that  all  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the  Americans,  during 
that  war,  were  the  result  of  untoward  accidents,  or  of  a  greatly  supeiior 
force  on  our  aide.     James,  in  his  "  Naval  History,"  and  Alison,  in  hit 
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recent  "History  of  Europe,"  have  distorted  facts,  and  made  wholly  Tin 
founded  staleraenta  for  this  purpose.  But  the  true  state  of  the  case  wai 
direcliy  (he  reverse.  Our  victories  were  won  by  superior  giinneiy  anc 
superior  discipline,  and  their  only  one,  where  single  frigates  were  opposed 
was  clearly  the  result  of  untoward  accidents.  By  a  process  of  carefu 
analogy,  some  of  our  own  writers  have  shown  the  grounds  on  which  w< 
declare  our  victories  to  have  been  fairly  won ;  and  yet  our  late  enemie; 
pretend  to  cite  American  authority  for  accounts  of  these  victories,  in  whicl 
the  national  vanity  of  the  British  is  grossly  and  systematically  flattered  a 
the  expense  of  truth  and  justice 

The    cruise   cf  the  Argus, 
Allen,  forms  a  portion  of  the  bri 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
government  deemed  it  expedien 
was  appointed 
command  of  (he  Argus,  and 


inded  by  Captain  William  Henry 
ant  naval  annals  of  the  year  1813. 
ur  iMinister  at  the  court  of  France,  our 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  Mr.  Crawford 
ind  Captain  AHen  was  directed  to  take 
onduct  our  minister  to  llie  place  of  his 
destination.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  his  usual  promptitude, 
vai  sailed  with  our  new  minister  for  France.     He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
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elude  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of 
L'Orient  in  twenty-three  days.  He  infonns  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
his  letter,  hearing  date  June  12th,  1813,  that  "he  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  put  in  execution  his  orders  as  to  the  ulterior  purposes  of  his 
destination." 

The  business  here,  which,  from  prudential  motives  d    klj  h       <! 

al,  was,  undoubtedly,  as  appears  from  the  sequel,  to  s  h    I     h    h 

nel,  and  annoy  the  English  commerce.     It  was  a  ser  m       f    d 

of  glory,  peculiarly  invidious.     Such  conquests  wer  d  d        h 

honour ;  and  Captain  Allen,  in  compliance  with  his  m  d  p 

liarly  solicitous,  in  the  discharge  of  this  unthankful     ffi  m  k      1 

enemy  feel  and  confess  the  motives  by  which  he  was  g    d  d      Th       ] 
which  he  did  to  the  British  commerce  is,  in  some  of  th      p  p  m      d 

to  the  amount  of  two  millions.     While  thus  employed      b  g       ^ 

and  destroying  the  enemy's  property,  Captain  Allen  w      p      1     Ij 
ful  to  distinguish  his  character  from  those  who  depred     d  f        Iti  h  p 
poses  only.     The  property  of  the  passengers  was  sa      d  f  m  h      1  j 
not  an  article  of  that  kind  would  he  suffer  to  be  touch  d      Th    p 
were  allowed  to  go  below,  and  to  take  what  they  cl    m  d         h  n 

and   no  hands  belonging  to  t!ie  Argus  were  permi     d  |  h  m 

while  they  were  employed  in  so  doing.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  passen- 
ger had  left  his  surtout  behind  him,  it  was  sent  after  him  in  the  boat.  On 
ano-her  occasion,  Captain  Allen  ordered  one  of  his  hands,  who  was  detected 
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in  the  act  of  some  petty  plunder  of  this  kind,  to  be  flogged  at  the  gang- 
way. The  Enghsh  papers,  while  they  were  writhing  under  the  severe 
injuries  thus  inflicted,  were  unanimous  in  their  testimonials  of  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  this  gallant  officer,  for  the  humanity  and  dehcacy  with 
which  he  performed  a  service  so  invidious.  Probably  no  action  of  his  life 
could  more  plainly  distinguish  his  character  than  this  ;  he  loved  danger, 
as  much  as  he  abhnrred  to  plunder  the  defenceless. 

It  appears  very  evident,  that  if  prudence  was  consulted,  it  was  his  duty 
to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  damage  which  he  might  have  done  the 
enemy,  by  another  species  of  warfare,  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  greater 
than  by  risking  a  battle,  even  if  fortune  should  decide  the  controversy  in 
his  favour.  Even  a  victory  ensured  capture,  tor,  alone  and  unsupported 
as  he  was,  his  own  ship  would,  in  all  human  probability,  suffer  material 
injury,  and  both  the  captured  and  the  captor  become  the  prize  of  one  of 
the  many  frigates  then  swarming  in  the  Engh&h  channel.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  would  have  but  jittle  weight  with  him.  He  declared, 
previously  to  his  setting  out,  that  he  would  run  from  no  two-masted  vessel. 
Anxious  to  quit  himself  of  a  business  which  he  so  much  disliked,  he  sought 
an  opportunity  to  act  in  a  shuation  more  congenial  to  his  feehngs.  He 
burned  for  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  even  of  considerably  superior 
force,  with  whom  he  might  risk  an  encounter ;  and  the  opportunity  finally 
presented  itself. 

By  the  official  letter  of  Lieutenant  Watson  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  at  Norfolk  on  the  2d  of  March,  1815,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
vessels  captured  by  the  Argus  during  the  cruise  ivas  twenty,  and  that  in 
latitude  53=  15',  N.  longitude  5°  Sff  W.,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1813,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  they  discovered  a  large  brig  of  war  bearing  down 
upon  them,  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  immediately  prepared  to  receive  her. 
The  action  commenced  at  six  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  forty-seven  minutes 
past  six,  during  a  greater  part  of  which  time  the  enemy,  having  a  choice 
of  position  which  enabled  him  to  rake  the  Argus  repeatedly,  and  to  render 
her  unmanageable  from  the  injury  done  to  the  rigging  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  reduced  the  Argus  to  a  complete  wreck,  and  she  was  finally 
compelled  to  strike.  This  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider the  superior  force  of  the  enemy's  vessel,  which  was  the  sloop  of  war 
Pelican,  of  twenty-one  carriage-guns;  viz.,  sixteen  thirty-two  pound  lar- 
ronades,  four  long  sixes,  and  one  twelve-pound  carronade.*  The  Argus 
lost  six  killed  in  the  action,  five  who  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  twelve  wounded.     Among  the  killed  were  two  midshipmen — Messrs. 

*  The  Argus  rated  Biiieen,  and  carried  twenty  gaiie ;  viz.,  eighteen  twenly-four  pound 
carronadea,  and  two  long  iwelves.  The  British  slate  iheir  loss  at  seven  killed  and 
wounded. 
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Delphy  and  Edwards — and  among  the  mortally  wounded  was  the  gallant 
Captain  Allen  himself.  He  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action ;  refused  to  be  carried  below,  and  fainted  on  the  deck  from 
the  loss  of  Wood.  When  he  was  removed  from  his  berth  to  the  hospital, 
for  amputation,  ha  cast  his  languid  eyes  on  his  faithful  comrades,  and  feel- 
ingly pronounced  these  words  :  "God  bless  you,  my  lads  !  we  shall  never 
meet  again."     The  following  letter  will  speak  for  itself, 

£Copy  of  a  letter  from  John  Hawker,  Esq,,  ci-devant  American  vice 
consul,  datedj 

"Plymouth.  I9lh  August,  !8I3. 

"Sir, — The  situation  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  for  many  years 
past,  of  American  Tic e-consui,  calls  forth  my  poignant  feelings  in  the  com- 
e  to  make  to  you,  of  the  death  of  your  son.  Captain  Allen, 
:  the  United  Stales  brig  of  war  Argus,  which  vessel 
was  captured  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  Irish  channel,  after  a  very  sharp 
action  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  by  hia  Britannic  majesty's  ship 
Pelican. 

"  Early  in  the  contest.  Captain  Allen  lost  his  leg,  but  refused  to  be 
carried  below,  till,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fainted,  Messrs,  Edwards 
and  Delphy,  midshipmen,  and  four  seamen,  were  killed  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Watson,  the  carpenter,  boatswain,  boatswain's  mate,  and  seven  men 
wounded.  Captain  Allen  submitted  to  amputation  above  the  knee,  while 
at  sea.  He  was  yesterday  morning  attended  by  very  eminent  surgical 
gentlemen,  and  removed  from  the  Argus  to  the  hospital,  where  every  pos- 
sible attention  and  assistance  would  have  been  afforded,  had  he  survived  ; 
but  which  was  not,  from  the  first  moment,  expected,  from  the  shattered 
slate  of.  his  thigh.  At  eleven,  last  night,  he  breathed  his  last !  He  was 
sensible,  at  intervals,  til!  within  ten  minutes  of  his  dissolution,  when  he 
sunk  eihausted,  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  His  lucid  intervals  were 
very  cheerful ;  and  he  was  satisfied  and  fully  sensible  that  no  advice  or 
assistance  would  be  wanting.  A  detached  room  was  prepared  by  the 
commissary  and  chief  surgeon,  and  female  attendants  engaged,  that  every 
tenderness  and  respect  might  be  experienced.  The  master,  purser,  sur- 
geon, and  one  midshipman,  accompanied  Captain  Allen,  who  was  also 
attended  by  his  two  servants, 

"I  have  communicated  and  arranged  with  the  officers  respecting  the 
funeral,  which  wiL  be  in  the  most  respectful,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  eco- 
nomical manner.  The  port  admiral  has  signified  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  government,  that  it  be  publicly  attended  by 
officers  of  rank,  and  with  military  honours.  The  time  fixed  for  the  pro- 
cession is  on  Saturday,  at  eleven,  a.  m.  A  lieutenant-colonel's  guard,  of 
the  Koyal  Marines,  is  also  appointed.     A  wainscot  coffin  has  been  ordered  ' 
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jn  the  breastplate  of  which  will  be  inscribed  as  below.*  Mf .  Delpny,  one 
of  the  midshipmen  who  lost  both  iegs,  and  died  at  sea,  was  buried  yester- 
day, in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard.  I  have  requested  that  Captain  Allen 
may  be  buried  as  near  him,  on  the  right,  (in  the  sapie  vault,  if  practicable,) 
as  possible. 

"  I  remain,  respectfully,  sir, 

"  Your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  "John  Hawker, 

"  Ci-deoant  American  vice-consul. 
"ToGfiNERAt  Allen,  &c,  &c.  &c. 

"  Frovidmce,  Rhode  Island." 
The  following  extract  from  a  London  paper  shows  the  order  of  pro- 
cession. 

"Plymouth,  August  34. 
"On  Saturday  last,  the  21st,  was  interred  with  military  honours, 
William  Henry  Allen,  Esq.,  late  commander  of  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  Ai^us,  who  lost  his  left  leg  in  an  action  with  his  majesty's  sloop-of- 
war  Pelican,  J.  F.  Maples,  Esq.,  captain,  in  St.  George's  channel,  the  14th 
instant,  whereof  he  died  in  the  Mill  Prison  hospital,  on  the  15th  fol- 
lowing. 

"  Procession.— Guard  of  honour.  Lieutenant-colonel  of  Royal  Ma- 
tines,  with  two  companies  of  that  corps.  The  captains,  subalterns,  and 
field  adjutant.  (Officers  with  hatbands  and  scarfs.)  Koyal  marine  band. 
Vicar  and  curate  of  St.  Andrew's.  Clerk  of  ditto.  The  Hearse— with 
the  corpse  of  the  deceased  captain— attended  by  eight  seamen,  late  of  the 
Argus,  with  crape  round  their  arms,  tied  with  while  crape  ribbon.  Also 
eight  British  captains,  of  the  royal  navy,  as  pall-bearers,  with  hatbands 
and  scarfs.  Captain  Allen's  servants,  in  mourning.  The  officers  late  of 
the  Argus,  in  uniform,  with  crape  sashes  and  hatbands,  two  and  two. 
John  Hawker,  Esq.,  late  American  vice-consul,  and  his  clerks.  Captain 
PeUowe,  commissioner  for  prisoners  of  war.  Dr.  Magrath,  chief  medical 
officer  at  Mill  Prison  depSt.  Captains  of  the  royal  navy  in  port,  two  and 
tTOO— followed  by  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  retinue  of  inhabitants. 
"The  procession  left  Mill  Prison  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  coffin  waa 
covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  the  ensign  under  which  the  action  was 
fought,  and  upon  that  the  hat  and  sword  of  the  deceased  were  laid.  On 
the  coffin  being  removed  to  the  hearse,  the  guard  saluted  ;  and,  when  de- 
posited in  the  hearse,  the  procession  moved  forward,  the  band  playing  the 
'DeadmarchinSaul.'     On  their  arrival  near  the  church,  the  guard  halted 

•  A  lablel,  whereon  will  be  recorded  ihe  name,  rank,  age,  and  character  of  the  de- 
oeasod,  and  also  of  tbe  midshipman,  will  be  placed,  (if  il  can  be  conttjied.)  aa  I  hna  nig- 
(tiled;  bothhavmg  lost  iheir  Uvea  in  figliling  for  ibeir  country. 
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and  clubbed  arms,  single  files  inward,  through  which  the  procession  passed 
to  the  church,  into  which  the  corpse  was  carried,  and  deposited  in  the 
centre  aisle,  while  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  reverend  vicar,  after 
which  it  was  removed  and  interred  in  the  south  yard,  (passing  through  the 
guard  in  the  same  manner  from,  as  to  the  church,)  on  the  right  of  Mr. 
Delphy,  midshipman  of  the  Argus,  who  lost  both  bis  legs  in  the  same 
action,  and  was  buried  the  preceding  evening." 

Thus  died,  William  Henry  Allen.  By  the  company  and  conversation 
of  the  elegant  and  polite,  the  hard  and  severe  duties  of  the  sailor  acquired 
a  sort  of  polish,  and  his  character  presented  that  combination  of  gallantry, 
grace,  and  intrepidity,  that  so  irresistibly  attracts.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  was  calm,  intrepid,  and  persevering;  in  private  intercourse  guarded, 
affable,  and  delicate.  Entering  into  the  navy  with  large  and  expanded 
ideas  of  honour,  the  perils  he  encountered,  and  the  bard  service  he  en- 
dured, consolidated  his  romantic  and  floating  visions  into  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  action.  By  never  lowering  his  lofty  standard  amidst  the  jostle  of 
so  many  contending  difficulties,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  eminence  which 
he  sought,  and  new  trials  served  only  lo  call  into  exercise  new  and  unex- 
plored resources  of  fortitude.  He  had  so  long  forsaken  every  other  consi- 
deration for  glory,  that  be  finally  measured  bis  life  by  this  standard,  and 
felt  a  repulsive  antipathy  to  whatever  fell  short  of  that  measure. 

The  capture  of  the  British  brig  Boxer,  by  the  United  States  brig  Enler- 
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event  worthy  of 


h        ly 
Thj 


d  I  y  d   h 


1 


J  1  d  from  Portsmouth  on  a 

n  h  y  espied  a  brig  in  shore 

d  h      fa  while  to  ascertain  her 

f    m  d  bj  her  hoisting  three  British 

g        Th     Enterprise  then  hauled 

d  p    p      d  for  action.     A  calro  for 

w  ded  by  a  breeze  from  the 

h  e.     After  manceuTering 

y  1         ailing  with  ihe   enemy, 

t  p.  H.,  shortened  sail, 


k  d 


vitha 


gave  three  cheers,  and 
The  cheers  and  the  broadside 
became  general.  In  about  fiv 
the  gallant  Burrows  received  i 
ever,  refused  to  be  carried  belo 


T\  h  w  h  h  If  pistol-shot  the  enemy 
d  the  action  with  hia  starboard  broadside, 
were  returned  on  our  part,  and  the  action 
minutes  after  the  battle  had  commenced, 
musket  ball  in  his  body  and  fell ;  he,  how- 
iTibut  continued  on  deck  through  the  action. 
The  active  command  was  then  taken  by  Lieutenant  McCall,  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  skill  and  coolness.  The  enemy  was  out- 
manceuvered  and  cut  up  :  his  maintopmast  and  topsail-yard  shot  away  ;  a 
position  gained  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  a  raking  fire  kept  up,  until  his 
guns  were  silenced,  and  he  cried  for  quarters,  saying,  that  as  his  colours 
were  nailed  to  the  mast,  he  could  not  haul  them  down.  The  prize  proved 
to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  brig  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns.     The  number 
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of  her  crew  is  a  mailer  of  conjecture  and  dispute.  Sixly-four  prisoiiui 
were  laken,  seventeen  of  wliom  were  wounded.  How  many  of  the  dead 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  during  the  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say;*  iho 
British  return  only  four  as  killed;  courtesy  forbids  us  to  question  the 
veracity  of  an  officer  on  mere  presumption;  but  it  is  ever  the  natural  wish 
of  the  vanquished  to  depreciate  their  force ;  and,  in  truth,  we  have  seen 
with  regret,  various  instances  of  disingenuousness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  their  statements  of  our  naval  encounters.  But  we  will  nol  enter  into 
disputes  of  this  kind.  It  is  enough  that  the  enemy  entered  into  the  battle 
with  a  bravado  at  the  masl-head,  and  a  confidence  of  success;  this  either 
implied  a  consciousness  of  his  own  force,  or  a  low  opinion  of  his  antago- 
nist ;  in  either  case  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  a  fruitless  task  to  vindicate 
victories  against  the  excuses  of  the  vanquished — sufficient  for  the  victor  is 
the  joy  of  his  triumph  ;  he  should  allow  the  enemy  the  consoJation  of  ac- 
counting for  it. 

We  turn  gladly  from  such  an  idle  discussion  to  notice  the  last  moments 
of  the  worthy  Burrows.  There  needs  no  elaborate  pencil  to  impart  pathos 
and  grandeur  to  the  death  of  a  brave  man.  The  simple  anecdotes  given 
in  simple  terras  by  his  surviving  comrades,  present  more  striking  pictures 
than  could  be  wrought  up  by  the  most  refined  attempts  of  art.  "At 
twenty  minutes  past  3  p.  m.,"  says  one  account,  "our  brave  commander 
fell,  and  while  lying  on  the  deck,  refusing  to  be  carried  below,  raised  his 
head,  and  requested  that  the  flag  might  never  be  struck."  In  this  situation 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  engagement,  regardless  of  bodily  pain, 
regardless  of  the  life-blood  fast  ebbing  from  his  wound  ;  watching  with 
eye  the  vicissitudes  of  battle ;  cheering  his  men  by  his  voice,  but 
g  them  stiD  more  by  his  glorious  example.  When  the  sword  of  the 
vanquished  enemy  was  presented  to  him,  we  are  told  that  he  clasped  his 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  satisfied,  I  die  contented."  He  now  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  carried  below,  and  ail  the  necessary  attentions  were 
paid  to  save  his  life,  or  alleviate  his  sufferings.  His  wound,  however,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  surgery,  and  he  breathed  his  last  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  victory. 

The  commander  of  the  Boxer,  Captain  Samuel  Blythe,  was  killed  early 
in  the  action  by  a  cannon  ball ;  had  he  lived  he  might  have  defended  his 
ship  more  desperately,  but  it  is  not  probable  with  more  success.  He  was 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit ;  having  received  a  s^vord  from  govern- 

•  In  a  lellet  from  Captain  Hull  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  he  deecribes  iha  alate  of  the 
Boxer  when  brought  inlo  pott  i  and  obaervee,  "  We  find  it  impossible  lo  get  at  the  num- 
ber  of  killed  ;  no  papers  are  found  by  which  we  can  aficerlain  it.  I,  however,  eonnled 
ninety  hammocks  which  were  in  bar  netting,  wiih  beds  in  them,  besides  aeTeral  beda 
without  hammochs  ;  and  ahe  bad  eieellenl  accommodations  for  all  her  officara  below  in 
wale-rooma,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  had  one  hundred  men  on  bocal." 
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menl  for  his  good  cond 
Cayenne.     He  was  also  c 
when  buried  at  Halifax, 
hands  of  his  enemy.     H 


ict  under  Sir  James  L,  Yeo,  in  the  capture  of 
ne  of  the  pall-bearers  of  our  lamented  Lawrence, 
It  was  his  fate  now  to  receive  like  courtesy  at  the 
s  remains,  in  company  with  those  of  the  brave 


Burrows,  were  broug-httoPortlaird,  where  they  were  interred  with  military 
honours.  It  was  a  striking  and  affecting  sight,  lo  behold  two  gallant  com- 
manders, who  had  lately  been  arrayed  in  deadly  hostihty  against  each 
other,  descending  into  one  quiet  grave,  there  lo  mingle  their  dust  peace- 
fuUv  together. 
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rN  the  spring  of  1812  the  celebrated  Tecum 
V  s  ted  the  Ind  an  tr  bes  m  the  "o  ih 
jt  port  on  of  our  country  f  r  the  p  [  ose 
of  comb  n  ng  the  nt  cne  great  un  on 
ranst  tie  wht  ■!  In  1  s  arif  1  ard  lo 
ent  harangues  he  ren  nded  tl  e  ol  the 
rpaton  of  the  r  lands  bj  the  wh  es  of 
■  the  sp  t  of  e  croacl  me  t  cl  arac  e  st  c  of 
1  ihe  latter  wh  ch  *ould  eventually  end  n  tl  e 
e\t  1  ct  on  of  (he  Ind  ans  contrasted  the  r 
sede  tary  occupat  ons  w  th  he  w.  Id  and  fea  less  ndependence  of  the  r 
ancestors  and  denounced  the  le  geance  of  the  Creat  Sp  r  t  aga  nst  th  se 
who  should  jm  tate  he  ma  ners  or  worsl  p  the  Gods  ot  the  wh  tea 
Theae  powerful  appeals  res  Ited  n  the  establ  shn  ent  of  a  strong  confe 
deracy  who  nerely  wa  leda  ojjportun  ty  for  he  coniaencementof  saiago 
warfare. 

In  September,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  Georgia  volunteers  were 
attacked  near  the  Lachway  towns,  by  a  superior  force  of  Creeks,  and 
defeated,  after  killing  the  Indian  ting.  Gieneral  Jackson,  with  twenty-five 
hundred  Tennessee  troops,  was  then  sent  against  the  tribe,  and  succeeded 
in  intimidating  them  for  the  time.     Previous  to  this,  (August  30th,J  six 
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hundred  Indians  under  their  cKief,  Weatherford,  attacked  about  half  their 
number  of  settlers  at  Fori  Mimms,  near  the  Alabama.  After  a  desperate 
confiicl  they  cut  their  way  into  tiie  fort,  drove  the  garrison  into  the  houses, 
and  set  them  on  fire.  The  ensuing  tragedy  was  awful.  Those  whom 
the  flames  spared  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk;  and  out  of  three  hundred 
men,  ivomen  and  children,  only  seventeen  escaped. 

On  receiving  Dews  of  this  massacre,  thirty-five  hundred  militia  were 
promptly  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson. 
On  the  3d  of  November,  nine  hundred  of  these,  under  General  Coffee, 
attacked  a  party  of  the  eaemy  posted  at  Tallushatchee.  Perceiving  the 
approach  of  a  company  of  spies,  sent  to  draw  them  into  the  field,  the 
Indians  made  a  furious  charge,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  main  body ; 
where  they  were  in  turn  attacked  and  driven  into  the  town.  Here,  for  a 
long  time  they  maintained  a  desperate  conflict,  neither  asking  nor  receiv- 
ing quarter,  until  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  killed,  including,  un- 
fortunately, some  women  and  children,  who  lost  iheir  lives  in  consequence 
of  being  mingled  with  the  warriors.  The  wounded  survivors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  were  taken  prisoners.  General  CofTee  lost 
five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

At  midnight  on  the  7th  of  December,  General  Jackson  set  out  with  his 
whole  force,  to  assist  a  body  of  friendly  Indians,  who  were  besieged  in  a 
fort  near  Talladega.  The  besiegers  were  attacked  early  on  the  9th,  and 
iifler  a  vigorous  struggle  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  war- 
riors. Fifteen  Americans  were  killed,  and  eighty  wounded.  Want  of 
provisions,  and  a  mutiny  among  the  troops,  prevented  General  Jackson 
from  improving  this  victory  by  a  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  General  While,  with  a  detachment  of  the  East  Tennessee 
militia,  was  sent  against  the  towns  of  the  Hillabee  tribe.  These  Indiana 
had  suffered  severely  at  Talladega,  and  offered  General  Jackson  to  accept 
peace  at  any  terms.  Ignorant  of  this,  White  attacked  and  destroyed  their 
principal  town,  (November  ]8th,\  killed  sixty  warriors,  and  returned  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  the  Georgia 
militia,  under  General  Floyd,  attacked  the  Autossee  towns,  (Tallapoosa 
river,)  and  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  routed  the  Indians,  and  killed 
two  hundred  warriors.  Their  own  loss  was  eleven  killed,  fifty-foui 
wounded. 

A  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  being  posted  at  the  bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  near  Emucfaw  Creek,  (general  Jackson  determined  to  proceed 
thither  immediately,  both  to  attack  them,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favoiur 
of  General  Floyd,  who  was  advancing  into  the  Indian  country.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  31sl,  and  was  attacked  next  rooming  by  the  Indians,  who 
made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  left  flank ;  but  whom  be  repulsed  in  a 
warm  action  of  half  an  hour.     At  the  same  time.  General  Coffee  attacked 
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them  OD  the  other  side,  and  drove  them  into  a  swamp  near  the  creek. 
From  this  they  were  afterwards  enticed,  after  which  they  were  attacked 
by  the  whole  American  army,  and  utterly  routed.  Soon  after,  (January 
27lh,  1813,}  General  Floyd  obtained  a  similar  victory  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  General  Jackson,  with  about  three  thousand 
men,  commenced  another  expedition  against  the  Creeks,  which  ended  in 
the  total  overthrow  and  subjugation  of  that  unfortunate  nation.  On  the 
2Tlh,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Tobopeka,  a  strong  Indian  fortress  on  the 
Tallapoosa,  near  the  Horse-shoe  Bend  ;  and  having  despatched  General 
Coffee,  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  infantry  and  friendly  Indians,  with 
directions  to  gain  the  southern  bank,  and  encircle  the  bend,  he  drew  up 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  in  front  of  the  breastwork.  Coffee's  division 
scaled  the  ramparts  with  impetuosity,  and  in  a  short  time  drove  their  op- 
ponents into  the  brush,  with  which  the  peninsula  was  covered.  From 
this  they  were  again  forced,  and  retreated  to  the  southern  bank,  where 
they  found  General  Coffee's  command  on  the  opposite  shore.  Driven  to 
desperation,  they  took  refuge  behind  the  lofty  and  precipitous  banks  of  the 
river,  from  which  they  occasionally  fired  upon  their  conquerors.  General 
Jackson  now  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce  ;  but,  perhaps,  through  mistake  of 
its  import,  they  fired  upon,  it,  and  continued  the  battle.  The  trees  and 
brush  in  which  they  had  concealed  themselves  were  then  set  on  fire,  and 
the  work  of  slaughter  and  misery  continued  until  night,  when  the  dark- 
ness enabled  the  few  wretched  survivors  to  effect  their  escape. 

This  victory  was  a  death-blow  lo  the  power  and  hopes  of  the  Creeks- 
Their  undaunted  courage,  contempt  of  death,  and  loftiness  of  spirit  are 
manifested  by  the  fact,  that  only  four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  while 
three  hundred  women  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  But 
surrounded  by  vastly  superior  numbers,  their  destruction  was  inevitable  ; 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriors  were  found  dead  upon  tJie  ground, 
besides  a  great  number  who  perished  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river. 
Fifty  Americans  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

Soon  after  this  affair.  General  Jackson  marched  to  the  Hickory  Ground, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  principal  chiefs,  who  were 
sent  to  sue  for  peace.  They  agreed  to  retire  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
occupy  the  country  east  of  the  Coosa,  while  a  hue  of  American  posts  was 
established  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  to  the  Alabama. 

The  national  Congress  met  in  extra  session.  May  24th,  1813.  In  his 
message,  the  President  informed  them,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
offered  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  peace  between  them  ;  that  he  had  accepted  the 
offer,  and  that  he  had  commissioned  John  Gluincy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Mid  James  A,  Bayard,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  lh« 
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same  number  of  British  commissioners,  clothed  with  similai  powers.  At 
the  annual  session,  he  informed  them,  that  contrary  to  expectatioo,  England 
had  refused  to  treat  under  the  mediation  of  Russia.  During  the  session, 
however,  the  Prince  regent  offered  to  appoint  commissioners  for  a  direct 
negotiation  at  LondoD  or  Gottenburg.  This  was  accepted,  and  Henry  Clay, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  together 
with  the  commissioners  already  appointed,  were  the  persons  authorized  lo 
treat  with  ihe  authorities  of  Great  Britain. 

During  this  session,  Congress  passed  several  acts,  providing  liberally 
for  the  payment  of  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  raising  of  new  recruits.  A 
loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  for 
five  millions,  were  also  authorized.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  in- 
crease and  better  organization  of  the  navy,  and  for  (he  better  defence  of 
the  sea-board  by  means  of  floating  batteries,  and  the  use  of  steam  in  pro- 
pelling small  vessels  of  war.  An  embargo  which  had  been  laid  on  ex- 
ports, and  the  importation  of  articles  of  British  produce  or  manufacture, 
about  three  months  before,  was  repealed,  [April  14th.]  The  necessary 
business  of  the  session  having  been  finished,  Congress  adjourned  on  the 
ISth  of  April. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1814   ON  THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER. 

■N    he  w  nler  of  1813-14    tl  e  enen  j    ha    ng 
ned  possess  on  of  Fnrt  N  agara  and  be  ng  a 
derable  f  rce         the  oppos  te  shore      d 
term  nal    n  was  for  ned  to  ren  ove     nee  mo  e  the 

that  frorter      P  rce       g    h  I  tl  e    c  nfl  ci 


wo  Id  be  arduous  ai  d  santfU  narj 
Bpir  ta  of  the  army  alone  CO  Id  encounter  t  w    h  a  j 
of  success  the  exeeu     e  appo  nted  (j  neral 
assoc  at  ng  w  th  h  m  Scott  Ga  nes  M  Her  f 


id  tliil  the  n  stpr 
y  re  IS  oal  le  prospect 
to  lead  tl  e  expedition 
T     vh    e  na    es  have 


become  consp  cuous  for  all  that  is  nohle   n  the  profess  on  oi  am  s 

The  preced  ng  campa  gn  be  ng  darkened  by  d  sasters  and  ha  ng 
fa  led  as  rr^ny  supposed  from  the  nab  I  ty  of  those  by  ^h  t  had  been 
conducted  General  Br  \n  a  d  h  s  officers  ere  fully  sens  ble  of  the  deep 
stake  1  cl  both  themselves  and  the  t  cou  try  held  on  the  sue  of  tne 
present  Their  hearts  a  d  m  ds  \ere  prepared  accord  i  gly  to  meet 
w  th  firmness  the  force  of  the  cr  s  s  It  a  generally  underst  od  that  their 
deter  n  na  on  i  a';  i  ot  to  sur  e  m  sforlu  e  vh  ch  they  felt  assured  the 
pib  c  vould  regard  und  r  any  c  rcum stances  as  the  result  of  msnan 
agement  a  a  ta  tamount  to  d  sgrace  They  ve  t  res  1  ed  to  conj^uer  or 
fall    1  at  irl  rj  or  the  gra  e  m  ght  cover  them  from  censure 

This    ampaign  bemg  des  ined  to  form  a  fresh  epoch  in  the  history  of 
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the  war,  presented  from  its  commendfemeDt  a  new  aspect.  The  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  conducted  with  a  celerity,  a  silence,  and  a  vigour, 
which  had  not  heen  observed  on  any  former  occasion.  Accordingly, 
Gsneral  Brown  had  advanced  on  his  march  almost  to  Buffalo,  before  it  was 
gejieraljy  known  that  be  had  left  his  encampment  at  Sackett's  Harbour. 

A  few  days  previously  to  his  passage  into  Upper  Canada,  the  com- 
manding general  thus  writes  to  his  friend  ;  "  I  shall,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  pass  the  strait  before  me  the  first  week  in  July — I  do  not  see  that 
this  army  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  fleet  of  either  lake.  Commodore  Sinclair 
being  ordered  to  Mackinac :  but  I  do  not  despair  of  success,  and  rely  on 
the  goodness  of  my  cause,  and  the  kindness  of  that  Providence  which  has 
never  forsaken  me." 

The  first  achievement  of  General  Brown  on  entering  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, was  the  reduction  of  Fort  Erie,  the  garrison  of  which  surrendered 
with  but  little  resistance.  He  then  declared  martial  law,  and  made 
known  his  views  jn  a  proclamation  essentially  different  from  those  that 
had  been  issued  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  being  marked 
with  empty  boastings,  and  threats  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  exe- 
cute, it  breathed  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  an  upright  man  and  an 
honourable  warrior.  It  set  forth  that  "men  found  in  arms,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  acts  of  hostility,  should  be  dealt  with  as  enemies,  while  those 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  pursuing  their  private  business, 
should  be  treated  as  friends  :  that  private  property  should  be  in  all  cases 
held  sacred,  but  public  property,  wherever  found,  seized  and  disposed  of 
by  the  commanding  general ;  that  plundering  was  strictly  prohibited :  that 
the  major-genera!  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  this  respect  from  the 
regular  army,  nor  from  honourable  volunteers,  who  had  pressed  forward 
to  the  standard  of  their  country,  to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  to  gain  a  name 
in  arms,"  The  proclamation  further  declared,  that  "profligate  men  who 
follow  the  army  for  plunder,  must  not  expect  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
those  gallant  spirits  who  are  slruggbng  to  exah  the  national  character." 

BATTLES  OF  OSWEGO  AND  SANDY  CREEK. 

ENERAL  BROWN,  after  his  arrival  upon  the 
Niagara  fruiter  with  the  troops  mtended  to  act 
under  hi*:  iramtdnte  command,  havmg  received 
information  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  an 
expedition  from  Kingston  against  Oswego,  de- 
tached Coltnel  Mitchell  wilh  his  battalion  of 
artdlery,  armed  with  muskets,  to  the  arduous  and 
^trograding  as  expeditnusly  as  poss  ble  tj  the  de- 
where  was  dep  a  ted  an  immense  quatititj  of  pub 
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lie  property,  together  with  the  ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  and  naval  equip 
ments  for  the  Ontario  fleet  at  Sackett's  Harbour.  The  colonel  arrived  at 
Oswego  from  Eatavia,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles,  in 
four  and  a  half  days'  march,  and  such  was  the  order  and  regularity  of 
this  rapid  movemenl,  that  the  soldiers  were  not  injured,  nor  any  left  be- 
hind. The  fort  of  Oswego  was  found  unoccupied,  and  only  nominally  a 
fortification.     Time  had  destroyed  every  external  defence. 

Indeed  it  was  worth  occupancy  only  on  account  of  the  barracks.  The 
exertions  preparatory  to  the  expected  attack  were  proportionate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The  guns,  which  bad  been  considered  as 
unfit  for  service,  were  reproved,  and  with  the  batteries  prepared  for  action. 

The  British  Ontario  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  having 
on  heard  more  than  two  thousand  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Drummond,  arrired  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of 
May,  and  anchored  off  (he  fort,  within  the  effective  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  fleet.  The  attack  commenced,  and  a  constant  fire  was  kepi  up  during 
the  day  on  the  firt  and  batteries.  A  powerful  flotilla  attempted  repeatedly 
to  land  the  troops ;  but  such  was  the  destractire  effect  of  the  artillery 
from  the  batteries,  under  the  direction  of  that  excellent  officer.  Captain 
Boyle,  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  of  men,  and  several 
of  the  boats.  The  policy  of  the  commanding  officer  in  pitching  his 
tents  on  the  left  bank  bf  the  river,  and  his  skilful  manceuvering  of  hit 
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troops  "n  the  right,  hud  tin'  desired  effect  to  deceive  the  enemy  with 
respect  to  his  numbers.  The  British  troops  were  re-embarked,  the  fleet 
left  its  anchorage,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  apparently  relin- 


The  nest  morning  the  fleet  returned,  and,  anchoring  within  half  cannoti- 
shot  of  Captain  Boyle's  batteries,  renewed  and  continued  ihe  cannonade 
with  great  vigour.  Captain  Boyle  and  Lieutenant  Legate  were  not  idle. 
Their  batteries  and  skilful  arrangements  protected  their  men,  whilst  the 
British  ship,  the  Wolf,  suffered  severely  in  men,  masts,  and  rigging.  She 
was  repeatedly  set  on  fire  with  hot  shot. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  knowing  the  fort  to  be  untenable,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  prevent  the  landing  of  ihe  enemy,  who  was  now  apprcach- 
ing  the  shore  at  different  points  m  great  force,  mfcrmed  his  olftcers  uf 
his  determination  to  hght  as  ling  as  the  honour  of  our  arms  and  the 
interest  of  his  country  should  require  it,  and  afier«irds  effect  a  retreat  to 
the  main  depot,  at  the  Falls  the  protection  of  wliiih  «as  the  great  object 
of  his  m^rch 

Vi  hen  the  enem\ ,  under  the  cover  of  the  fleet,  had  landed  and  advanced 
on  ihe  plain  the  firing  from  the  shipping  and  gun-boats  ceased.  Colonel 
Mitchell  tiok  this  favourable  opportunity  to  deploy  his  battalion  from  a 
ravine  m  rear  of  the  fi.rt,  where  h     b  d  b  mp  11  d 

avoid  the  immense  shower  of  grap    (ml        h  I    fl  H  h 

Spartan  braverj,  advanced  with  tw        mp  d       h  m     d     f 

Captain  Melvin  and  Lieutenant  An         ( h     1  d        h  1 

lent  company  of  Captain  Romayn        hwdhd  p  ^    y 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,)  and  k  d   h  my    d  g         h 

fort,  whilst  Captain  Mclntire  and  C  p         P  gall      ly      g      d       d 

beat  offa  vastly  superior  force  of  th  my     I  gh         p        h    h  d  h 

detached  for  the  purpose  of  preve  C  p         Boyl     k  p 

up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  boats  landing       d        h  my    d  Tl 

contest  was  as  daring  as  it  was  untq     1     f       h     g        d  d 

by  the  Americans  against  the  main  b  dy    f    1  my  I       p     j    f 

them  had  carried  Captain  Boyle's  ba  d  d    I    h     b  f 

the  fort  in  rear  of  his  left  flank.     O  I       I  M     1    11  sa  h         p  rt 

that  having  done  the  enemy  asmlhmw  I"?  h 

retreated  in  good  order,"     The  fo  f    h  my  h  as  h 

more  than  two  thousand  soldiers  and       I  h  1      h    Am  d  d 

exceed  three  hundred  soldiers,  and    bt       h    y      1  d       h    g  II 

Lieutenant  Pearce,  of  the  navy. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  his  several  attacks  on  Colonel  Mitchell's 
position,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded. 
including  among  the  latter  several  officers,  while  that  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  fifty  in  number. 
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The  determined  bravery  displayed  by  our  troops  in  the  field  and  on  thfl 
retreat,  merits  the  admiralion  and  applause,  not  only  of  the  army,  but  of 
the  whole  nation.  Colonel  Mitchell  wore  hia  full  uniform  on  the  day  oi 
action,  and,  while  retreating,  was  particularly  singled  out  by  the  British 
officers  as  a  mark  for  the  aim  of  their  sharp-shooters.  The  colonel/ on  his 
letreat,  dismounted  under  a  brisk  and  galling  fire  of  musketry,  and  gave 
his  horses  to  Captain  Pierce,  who  was  exhausted  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  and  to  a  wounded  serjeant,  thereby  saving  them,  by  his  bravery 
and  humanity,  from  the  bayonets  of  a  mortified  and  exasperated  foe. 

Colonel  Mitchell  reported,  in  the  warmest  language,  the  gallant  conduct 
of  his  whole  detachment.  Those  excellent  officers,  whose  names  have  not 
been  meniioced  in  this  sketch,  but  who  ought,  from  their  heroism,  to  be 
made  known  to  their  country,  were  Adjutant  Charles  Macomb,  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Blaney,  Lieutenant  William  King,  Lieutenant  Robb,  Lieutenant 
William  McChntock,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  Newkirk.  Lieutenant 
Blaney,  from  Delaware,  a  young  officer  of  high  promise,  and  a  favourite  in 
the  corps,  was  killed  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  platoon.  He 
rests  in  the  tomb  of  honour. 

The  result  of  this  affair  was  a  victory  to  the  Americans.  In  conse 
quence  of  their  obstinate  resistance  at  the  fort,  persevered  in  for  two  entire 
days,  the  enemy  relinquished  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition.  Public 
property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  was  saved. 

This  was  the  first  affair  in  General  Brown's  brilliant  campaign.  It  was 
the  precursor  of  the  glory  aftorwards  achieved  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  by 
those  distinguished  troops  who  were  ordered  by  the  commanding  general, 
when  they  "  should  come  in  contact  vnth  the  enemy,  to  bear  in  mind 
Oswego  and  Sandy  Creek." 

The  patriotic  General  Ellis,  with  hia  brigade,  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  Irdian  warriors  of  the  Oneida  and  Onondaga  nations, 
made  expeditious  marches  to  join  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  afford  protection  to 
the  important  depot  he  had  been  despatched  to  protect.  The  colonel  was 
further  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Appling,  of  the  United  Slates  army.  The  enemy,  although  pre- 
pared with  proper  pilots  and  boats  to  ascend  the  river,  made  no  further 
attempts  to  accompl'sh  !  *  '  npo  ant  object,  which  would  have  given  him 
the  undisputed  supe  o  y  f  he  lake  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
The  enemy  having  ra  s  d  a  few  mvy  guns,  that  were  sunk  by  Captain 
Woolsey,  burnt  the  ba  ra  k  d  robbed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
great  precipitation,  on  he  si  en  ght,  abandoned  the  fort,  and  returned 
without  a  single  ku  el  on  h  s  b  o  v.  Another  expedition  terminated  in 
the  plunder  of  priva  e  p  oje  y  a  Sodus,  and  a  complete  defeat  at  the 
raouth  of  Genesee  ver  by  m  I  a  under  the  command  of  that  excellen 
officer.  General  Pel     B  1      e 
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The  commanding  officer  of  the  Canadas,  being  foiled  in  his  attempts  to 
capture  the  public  stores  on  liie  Oswego  river,  now  blockaded  and  threat- 
ened Sackeit's  Harbour,  with  the  double  view  of  making  a  diversion  in 
faTOur  of  the  British  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  retarding  and  intercepting  all  transportation  by  water. 

In  this  situation,  Sackett's  Harbour  was  considered  in  danger.  Colonel 
Mitchell  was  ordered  to  reinforce  that  post.  He  left  Oswego  Falls  in 
command  of  Major  Appling,  with  orders  as  soon  as  Captain  Woolsey 
should  be  ready  to  sail,  to  embark  his  riflemen  on  board  the  flotilla,  for  its 
protection  against  the  light  boats  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Woolsey,  by  his 
well-directed  demomlrations  and  reports,  having  induced  the  enemy  ofi 
Oswego,  to  believe  that  all  the  guns  and  naval  stores  were  to  be  sent  up 
the  Oneida  Lake,  to  be  transported  to  the  harbour  by  land,  soon  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  run  his  boats  with  the  heavy  cannon,  anchors, 
and  cables,  into  Lake  Ontario.  Every  exertion  was  made,  and  every  pie- 
caution  taken  in  this  important  and  hazardous  enterprise,  to  run  by  the 
blockading  squadron  in  the  night,  into  Sackett's  Harbour.  Captain  Wool- 
sey escaped  discovery  until  he  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek, 
when  he  was  observed  by  a  detachment  of  gun-boats,  manned  with  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  choice  sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Popham,  of  the  royal  navy.  Captain  Woolsey 
wisely  ran  his  boats,  protected  by  riflemen,  up  Sandy  Creek,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  gave  information  to  General  Gaines  and  Comnmdore 
Chaunceyof  his  situation.  The  next  morning, being  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
Captain  Popham  ascended  Sandy  Creek  with  his  gun-boats,  in  ibe  expec- 
tation that  the  rich  and  important  prize  in  view,  (viz.,  all  the  guns,  cables, 
and  anchors  for  the  ships  Superior  and  Moh4wk,)  would  be  obtained 
without  much  danger  or  opposition.  The  marines  were  landed  and  put 
in  order  of  battle.  The  gun-boals,  forming  a  powerful  battery,  were  placed 
in  a  situation  to  co-operate  with  them.  At  this  moment,  Major  Appling, 
who  was  in  the  woods  near  the  place  of  landing,  advanced  and  opened  on 
them  a  fatal  fire.  It  was  returned  by  the  enemy;  but  his  artillery  and 
musketry  had  no  effect.  The  contest  was  hot.  The  enemy  falling  in 
every  direction  under  the  unerring  aim  of  the  American  marksmen,  soon 
surrendered.  Our  whole  loss  on  the  occasion  was  one  killed  and  two 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  fifty-six  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding officers.  Two  post-captains,  four  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty-six  sailors  and  marines  were  made  prisoners. 

Four  gun-boats,  mounting  one  sixty-eight  pound  carronade,  one  long 
twenty-four  pounder,  one  long  twelve-pounder,  one  five  and  a  half  inch 
cohorn,  with  Sir  James  Yeo's  elegant  gig,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance 
atoreStWere  the  trophies  of  this  important  victory. 

The  riflemen  under  the  gallant  Major  Appling  were  the  only  troops 
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engaged.  They  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  officers  aai 
men.  The  Indian  warriors  and  militia  were  not  on  the  battle-ground  unul 
after  a  proposal  was  made  to  surrender. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  who  arrived  with  reinforcements  immediately  aftei  (he 
action,  reported  to  General  Gaines,  that  "Major  Appling  planned  and 
executed  this  brilliant  affair,  so  honourable  to  our  arms,  so  deserving  of  the 
applause  of  the  nation,  and  so  important  as  affecting  the  ulterior  operaliona 
of  the  campaign." 

Major  Appling  was  deservedly  raised  by  brevet  in  quick  succession,  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel ;  he  received,  moreover,  the 
thanks  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  applause  of  iha 
eommnndine  general  of  the  armv.  f'"  'his  distinguished  achievement 
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O  sooner  had  the  general  made 
igements  in  relation  to  the  i 
security  of  Fort  Erie,  than  he  ma 
the  enemy,  who  lay  intrenched  i 
Chippewa.  This  waa  by  every 
as  a  daring,  by  many  as  a  rash  a 


he  necessary 
;cupancy  and 
;hed  to  attack 
his  worlfs  at 

d  hazardous, 


n  the 


vhich 


the  t 


s  of  former  c. 

!  disregarded.      Thfj 


had  been 
s,  difficult 


creased  the  anxiety  for  action,  in 

victory.     The  general's  plans  ; 

thing  that  human  resolution,  ai 

capable  of  surmounting,  could  r 

execution.     The  wished-for  moment  at  length  arriv. 

luring  from  behind  his  intrench menls,  the  battle  u 

plain,  and,  though  not  of  long  duration,  was  severe  i 

resuh  is  known.     The  soldiers  and  officers  of  Wellington,  who  had  wrested 

the  laurels  from  the  veterans  of  France,  were  defeated  by  a  detachment 

from  the  American  army.    The  only  troops  engaged,  on  the  part  of  Giene- 

ral  Brown,  were  General  Scolt's  brigade,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers  com- 


s  they  would  add  to  the  glory  of 
I  determinations  were  formed,  and  no- 
l  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  was 
I  from  boldly  attempting  their 
I.  The  enemy  ven- 
3  fought  on  an  open 
'd  sanguinary.     The 
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manded  by  Genera!  Porter,  The  remainder  of  the  army,  although  burn 
ing  for  comhal,  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  into  action.  Scott's  brigade, 
in  particular,  animated  by  the  example,  and  directed  by  the  skill  of  its 
gallant  and  distinguished  leader,  performed  little  less  than  prodigies  of 
valour.  Wherever  that  band  of  heroes — for  such  they  were — directed 
their  fire  or  pointed  their  bayonets,  the  boasted  "conquerors  of  the  Penin- 
sula" fled  or  fe!l.  Nor  were  the  volunteers  under  Porter  wanting  in 
achievement.  They  manifested  grea.t  cooJness  and  bravery,  and  partici- 
pated not  a  littie  in  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  British  fought  on  ground 
deliberately  chosen  by  themselves,  as  most  suitable  to  their  discipline  and 
plan  of  action,  and  the  number  of  iroops  they  had  engaged — all  regulars- 
was  considerably  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans.  Notwithstanding  this, 
their  discomfiture  was  complete,  and  their  loss  very  considerable.  Their 
works  alone,  behind  which  they  retreated,  preserved  them  from  certain 
and  irretrievable  ruin.  Such  was  the  chastisement  they  received  in  this 
affiur,  that,  although  battle  was  soon  afterwards  offered  them  again,  on  their 
own  terms,  as  will  appear  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Brown, 
they  felt  no  disposition  to  accept  the  challenge. 

The  general,  discovering  that  unfounded  reports  were  in  circulation 
respecting  some  of  the  results  of  this  battle,  as  well  as  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  combatants,  felt  indignant  at  the  ungenerous  effort  thus  made  to 
detract  from  the  well-merited  fame  of  his  army.  To  correct  the  honest 
errors  that  were  afloat,  and  counteract  the  wilful  misrepresentations  that 
were  but  too  industriously  propagated  on  this  subject,  he  loses  no  time  in 
making  public  the  following  statement :  "  We  have  ascertained  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  nearer  six  than  four  hundred.  Great 
injustice  is  done  to  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  in  overrating  our  num- 
bers. The  enemy  had  more  regular  troops  Ikon  vie  had  engaged,  and 
that  upon  a  perfect  plain,  without  a  stump  or  a  shrub  to  interpose. 
Besides,  General  Ryal  had  planned  his  order  of  battle  at  leisure,  and  came 
from  behind  his  works  in  perfect  condition  for  action,"  Shortly  after  the 
action  at  Chippewa,  the  general  thus  writes  to  his  friend  from  Queens- 
town  :  "  Hoping  and  believing  that  the  enemy  would  make  another  strug- 
gle in  the  field,  if  pressed  on  his  strong  ground,  supported  by  his  forts  on 
the  height,  I  left  all  my  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  and  passed  on 
with  three  days'  provision  in  our  haversacks.  The  enemy  fled  before  us. 
abandoning  his  fort  on  the  height,  and  burning  his  barracks.  He  has 
retired  for  the  present  to  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort  George.  I  shall  rest  my 
army  here  a  few  days,  taking  care  that  the  enemy  shall  not  escape  by 
land,  and  with  the  hope  of  hearing  from  Comniodore  Chauncey.  I  am  in 
no  condition  to  invest  Forts  George  and  Niagara  without  his  aid  and  my 
battering  guns,  which  I  expect  him  to  bring  me  from  the  harbour.  Mj 
»bility  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field  I  do  not  doubt,  and  I  shall  not  hesi 
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late  to  meet  him  presently  should  he  again  offer  me  battle.  I  have  now 
seen  the  falia  of  Niagara  in  al!  their  majesty,  and  my  camp  is  situated  in 
a  country  affording  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery.  I  can  fancy 
nothing  equal  to  it,  except  the  noble  contest  of  gallant  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  struggling-  for  their  country's  glory  and  their  own." 

From  Q,ueenstown,  where  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  stationary. 
General  Brown  marched  with  a  par!  of  his  army  down  towards  Fori 
George.  His  object  in  this  movement,  besides  reconnoilering  the  enemy, 
was  to  be  near  to  the  shores  of  I<ake  Ontario,  hoping  that  he  might  there 
receive  some  intelligence  respecting  Commodore  Chauncey  and  the  fleet. 
Being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  returned  after  a  few  days  to  hia 
station  at  Queenstown.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  inactive. 
Having  received  large  supplies,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  their 
numbers,  they  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  peninsula  between  Burling- 
ton and  Erie,  and  felt  themselves  in  a  condition  to  offer  battle.  The  pro- 
posal was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  American  geneml  and  his  bravo 
associates. 

The  British  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  Drummond  in 
person,  aided  by  Major-general  Ryal  and  other  skilful  and  distinguished 
t-fficers,  fought  again  on  its  own  ground.  It  had  selected  a  spot  favourable 
for  action,  not  far  distant  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  Americans,  who 
were  again  the  assailants,  made  the  attack  in  the  evening,  led  on,  as  at 
Chippen'a,  by  GJeneral  Scott.  The  battle  raged  for  several  hours  with 
unabated  fury,  the  troops  having  no  other  light  to  direct  their  movements, 
and  conduct  their  steps  to  mutual  slaughter,  but  the  dismal  gleam  of  their 
own  arms.  That  wonder  of  nature,  the  adjacent  falls,  might  equal,  biK 
could  not,  in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  surpass  the  scene  which  this 
conllict  presented.  Never  was  there  a  field  more  obstinately  contested, 
nor,  considering  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  duration  of  the  struggle,  a 
broader  display  of  individual  heroism.  The  enemy,  although  superior  in 
numbers  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  reinforced  hy  a  consider- 
able body  of  fresh  troops  during  its  continuance,  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  Atiierican  valour.  Four  times  did  their  bravest  troops  charge,  to  regain 
their  artillery  which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  as  often  were  they 
compelled  to  fall  back  in  dismay.  Their  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  was  upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  Among  the  latter  were 
Major-general  Ryal  and  twenty  other  commissioned  officers,  some  of  them 
of  rank.  The  loss  on  the  American  side,  although  somewhat  less,  was  by 
no  means  trifling.  Obaeral  Brown  was  himself  severely  wounded;  and 
among  the  slain  was  one  of  hia  aids,  a  youth  of  accorophshed  manners  and 
exalted  promise.  The  intrepid  Scott,  who  was  to  be  found  only  where 
slaughter  was  thickest  and  danger  moat  threatening,  received  a  wound 
which,  for  some  timP,  deprived  his  country  of  his  .services  in  the  field. 
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The  severity  of  General  Brown's  wounds  compelled  him  to  a  temporary 
retirement  from  service.  But  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  we  find  him 
again  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  no  longer,  indeed,  in  the  field,  but  within 
the  walls  of  Fort  Erie.  In  the  interim  our  troops  in  that  fortress  had  been 
much  harassed  and  pressed  hy  the  enemy,  now  become  superior  in  a  still 
higher  degree  by  reinforcements,  and  exasperated  to  madness  by  their  late 
defeats.  An  assault  of  the  works  had  been  attempted,  but  was  gallantly 
repelled  by  the  American  forces  then  under  the  command  of  General 
Gaines,  Not  long  afterwards  that  excellent  oiEcer  received  a  serious 
wound  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  which  obhged  him  also  to  retire  for  a 
time  from  the  service  of  his  country. 

Menaced  in  front  by  a  powerful  enemy,  and  having  a  rivet  of  difficult 
passage  in  their  rear,  the  troops  in  Fort  Erie  began  to  be  considered  ia  a 
very  perilous  situation.  The  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  men,  who,  by 
acquiring  glory  for  themselves,  had  conferred  it  on  their  country,  became 
universal  and  great.  For  a  time  every  eye  seemed  directed  towards  Erie, 
and  every  American  heart  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  heroic 
spirits  who  had  fairly  conquered  the  "conquerors  of  the  peninsula." 
Bui  to  a  commander  whose  mind  is  firm,  coliecled,  and  rich  in  resources, 
difficulties  are  but  the  harbingers  of  fresh  triumphs.  While  General 
Drummond  was  engaged  in  formidable  arrangements  intended  for  the 
destruction  of  the  American  forces.  General  Brown  was  still  more  actively 
and  sagaciously  employed  in  ("^vising  means  for  their  safety  and  glory. 
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HE  following  account  of  the    defence    of  Fort 
Erie  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  who 

New  York,  Nov.  15,  1815. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
"to  furnish  you  with  such  particu- 
ege  and  defence  of  Fort  Erie  as 
ider  my  obserTation,"  has  been  received. 
;  you  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
e  than  V  see  thai  memorable  scene  of  military  achievement  properly 
noticed  ;  and  as  the  peace  now  furnishes  the  historian  an  opportunity  for 
that  purpose,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  communicate  any  information  in  my 
power  that  can  facilitate  his  labours.  I  have  thought  this  object  the  more 
desirable,  as  no  detailed  account  of  ihe  siege  has  as  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  pubhc,  with  nothing  before  them  but  the  official  accounts 
of  a  few  leading  circumstances,  and  perhaps  some  shreds  of  miscellaneous 
information  from  other  quarters,  have  been  very  unlikely  to  form  correct 
ideas  of  it.     An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  prevailing  imprei 
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Bion  as  to  the  size  and  structure  of  the  works  besieged ;  of  which — • 
although  circumstances  of  no  small  imporlance  in  estimating  the  defence^ 
very  little  appears  to  be  correctly  known.  With  respect  to  the  size,  for 
example,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  quite  small,  as  the  oiiginat 
Fort  Erie  was  known  to  be  so ;  and  very  few  are  aware  that  the  name 
used  in  the  reports  of  our  generals  was  intended  to  apply  to  any  other 
work.  This  circumstance,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  had  a  very  con- 
siderable negative  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  our  siege,  and  I  am 
more  particular  to  notice  it  on  that  account,  that  I  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  the  error.  With  this  view,  therefore,  I  observe,  thai  the 
Ji'ort  Erie  which  was  besieged  and  defended  was  in  reality  not  a  fort,  but 
a  camp;  unprotected  by  any  peculiarity  of  situation,  and,  at  the  time  of  its 
investment,  equally  so  by  any  effective  artificial  means.  The  small  un- 
finished Fort  Erie,  it  is  true,  gave  it  a  shadow  of  defence  on  one  side ;  but 
with  only  three  guns  mounted  in  any  direction,  it  was  indeed  only  a  shadow. 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  however,  other  more  efficient  defences  were  added 
to  it,  breastworks  and  traverses  were  thrown  up,  and  batteries  erected,  and 
these  works,  instead  of  being  beaten  down  or  even  retarded  in  their  pro- 
gress by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  grew  into  strength  and  importance  in 
the  very  face  of  their  cannon — a  fact,  I  believe,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  war. 

Not  to  trouble  you,  however,  with  any  further  explanations  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  now  revert  to  the  condition  of  the  work,  as  it  fell  into  our 
hands,  and  point  out  in  detail  the  improvements  made  by  us,  and  the  state 
of  our  defences  at  different  periods  of  the  siege. 

Fort  Erie,  properly  so  called,  was  originally  designed  for  a  mere  trading 
post :  it  was  situated  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  lake  shore,  and  laid 
out  with  the  smallest  dimensions  that  would  admit  of  being  regularly  forti- 
fied. Its  form  was  quadrangular,  nearly  square,  with  four  bastions  ;  only 
two  of  them,  however,  forming  the  south-east  or  water  front,  had  been 
wrought  upon  to  any  extent,  at  the  time  the  garrison  capitulated  to  General 
Brown.  These  were  secured  on  the  land  side  by  a  line  of  pickets 
extending  from  gorge  to  gorge,  and,  to  render  them  more  defensible,  their 
contiguous  faces  were  prolonged  on  the  line  of  defence  so  as  to  leave  a 
curtain  of  no  more  than  forty  feet,  and  these  continuations  raised  and 
completed  into  two  large  block-houses.  The  gateway  of  the  fort  was  in 
the  intermediate  curtain,  covered  by  a  sort  of  ravelin  of  earth. 

After  the  capture  of  this  work,  while  General  Brown  was  operating 
down  the  strait.  Lieutenant  McDonough,  who  had  been  left  in  command, 
was  zealously  engaged  in  improving  its  means  of  defence :  so  that  the 
army,  on  its  return  lo  the  place  after  the  battle  of  the  Falls,  found  the  bas- 
tions above  named  considerably  raised ;  their  ditches  deepened ;  the  line 
of  picke'f  tv  which  their  gorges  had  been  secured  partly  removed :  and 
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e  breastwork  of  earth  commenced  for  the  more  effectual  accompli shmenl 
of  that  object. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  that  General  Ripley,  at  that  time 
tne  commanding  general,  took  up  this  position ;  his  right  flank  being  sup- 
ported by  the  fort,  and  hia  left  resting  on  a  hillock  seven  hundred  yards 
distant,  upon  which  a  battery  (Towson's)  was  immediately  commenced  for 
il3  protection.  On  the  thirty-first,  h.  wever,  w-hile  this  battery  was  yet 
unfinished,  and  the  fort  itself  in  a  very  inefficient  state  of  defence.  General 
Drummond  appeared  before  us  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  though  we  had  not  half  that  number  to  make  resistance,  he 
cautiously  opened  trenches  opposite  to  our  right  flank,  and  commenced 
the  formalities  of  a  regular  siege.  Inspired  by  this  compliment  to  their 
courage  and  discipline  in  the  field,  {for  indeed  we  could  construe  it  in  no 
other  hght,)  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  mode  of  warfare,  our 
men  seized  their  spades,  instead  of  theii  muskets,  and  prepared  with 
alacrity  for  the  expected  assault.  Large  working-parties  were  accordingly 
distributed  along  our  front  and  flanks  to  throw  up  the  necessary  breast- 
works and  traverses  ;  others  were  disposed  on  the  two  unwrought  bastions 
of  the  fort ;  and  Towson's  battery,  upon  which  two  days'  work  had  already 
been  expended,  was  so  far  completed  in  three  more,  that  three  guns  were 
placed  upon  it  upwards  of  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  circumjacent 
country :  two  more  were  added  to  these  soon  afterwards— other  batteries 
were  also  commenced  in  the  various  exposed  parts  of  our  line,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  exertions  of  particular  corps.  Such,  for  example,  were  Bid- 
dle's  and  Fontain's  in  front,  between  the  fort  and  Towson's  ;  the  former  of 
three  guns,  and  the  latter  of  two ;  such  also  was  the  Douglass  battery  of 
two  guns  on  our  right  flank,  between  the  fort  and  the  water.  On  (he 
second  of  August,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  midst  of  these  labours,  the 
first  gun  of  the  siege  was  fired  by  us  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  cannonade 
was  partially  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  They  did  not  open  5 
regular  battery  upon  us,  however,  lifl  about  the  seventh,  on  which  day  all 
our  colours  being  displayed,  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  struck  up  by  the 
drums,  their  fire  was  promptly  returned,  amidst  the  loud  and  animated 
cheers  of  our  whole  line.  From  this  date  lili  the  fifteenth,  the  firing  was 
continued  on  both  sides  with  very  little  intermission  day  or  night,  h  was 
not  attended,  however,  with  any  very  serious  loss  on  our  part,  and,  far 
from  retarding  the  progress  of  our  works,  seemed  rather  to  accelerate  it. 
On  the  fourteenth  we  stood  as  follows  :— Our  line  in  front  and  on  the  left, 
including  Towson's  and  the  other  batteries  nearly  completed,  and  secured 
by  abatis  in  the  most  exposed  parts ;  on  the  right,  however,  we  were  less 
secure,  the  space  between  the  Douglass  battery  and  the  fort  being  litile 
more  than  half  closed  up,  except  by  a  alight  abatis ;  no  abatis  in  front 
and   the  fort  itself  yet  in    a  very   feeble  state  of  resistance  ;   added  tr 
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this,  there  was  a  wide  opening  between  the  Douglass  battery  ind  tho 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  General  Gaines  (who  had  taken  the 
command  a  few  days  before)  having  observed  some  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing visit  from  the  enemy,  put  hia  force  in  the  best  situaiion  for  giving  them 
a  proper  reception.  The  particulars  of  this  affair  are  pretty  generally 
known,  and  have  doubtless  flowed  lo  you  through  a  great  many  channels 
already ;  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  me  lo  notice  it,  in  order  to 
connect  the  parts  of  this  detail  ;  and  as  it  was  a  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, I  shall  endeavourto  do  so  with  some  minuteness. 

Agreeably  lo  the  order  of  the  British  general,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  accompanying  General  Gaines's  otKcial  letter,  the  attack  was  organ- 
ized into  three  columns.  The  first,  consisting  of  detachments  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fischer,  ol  ihe  king's  regiment.  Seven  hundred  picked 
men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Drummond,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth, 
composed  the  second  or  centre  column.  And  the  one  hundred  and  third 
regiment,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred,  with  its  own  colonel 
(Scott)  at  the  head  of  it,  constituted  the  third.  The  points  against  which 
these  columns  were  to  move  were  respectively  the  left  flank  ;  the  fori ;  and 
the  line  between  the  fort  and  the  lake  j  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  enter- 
prise was  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  (the  fifteenth.)  Accord- 
ingly, about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  day,  the  approach  of  an  enemy  was 
discovered  on  the  road  west  of  Towson's  battery,  and  immediately  after, 
the  lines  on  that  quarter  were  furiously  assaulted  by  the  enemy's  first  or 
right  column.  The  infantry  of  our  left  consisted  at  the  time  of  the  twenty- 
first  regimen  und  h  mmand  of  Major  Wood,  of  the  engineers  ;  who 
instantly  dre  up  h  1  n  he  space  between  the  battery  and  the  water, 
^and  received   h      ha  style  suited  to  ita  impetuosity.     Checked  by 

a  sewsonable  !i  y  f  h  corps,  and  a  shower  of  grape  from  Towson's 
artillery,  the    n  mj    u  d  the  conflict  but  a  few  minutes,  and  fell  back 

to  consohdaie  his  ranks  f.r  a  second  attempt.  This,  however,  proved 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  though  it  was  followed  up  by  a  succession  of 
desperate  charges,  our  column  continued  firm  until  the  enemy  was  no 
'onger  in  a  condition  to  give  battle. 

By  this  time  the  columns  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Drummond  and  Colonel 
Scott,  which  had  been  kept  hack  till  that  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer 
should  have  commenced  the  action,  were  brought  forward  on  our  right 
flank,  and  the  battle  was  beginning  to  grow  considerably  warm  in  that 
quarter.  The  object  of  the  British  commander  in  reserving  these  columns, 
was  undoubtedly  to  avail  himself  of  the  diversion  which  he  mpposed 
wooid  be  effected  by  the  attack  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer,  and  to  ren- 
der this  manceuvre  the  more  effectual,  he  caused  a  feint  of  militia  and 
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Indians  to  dehouehe  from  (he  wood  upon  our  centre, at  the  samo  time  that 
hi"!  centre  and  left  columns  adyanced  upon  our  right. 

The  firmg  had,  in  some  measure,  subsided  on  the  left,  when  the  ap- 
proach of  tho'.e  columns  wa''  announced  by  the  fire  of  our  picket-guard 
in  a  riMne,  at  a  small  diatance  from  our  right — and  in  less  than  a  minute 
afterwards  the  direction  of  the  two  was  plainly  distinguishable,  by  the 
vciL.es  cf  their  officers — one  of  them  appeanng  to  move  from  the  ravine 
towards  the  frrt,  and  the  other  rapidly  approaching  its  point  of  attack  by 
the  m^rgm  of  the  lake  It  has  already  been  otwer^ed,  that  this  flank  was 
in  a  Tety  ineflicient  stjte  of  dt fence,  and  as  this  circumstance  was  doubt- 
less known  to  the  eaemj ,  it  became  doubly  necessary  to  make  timely 
resistance  Accordinglv,  the  fiist  of  the  two  was  promptly  met  by  the 
fire  from  the  salient  bastion  of  the  frrt,  and  the  musketry  on  its  right  and 
left,  that  on  its  right  consisting  of  Bcughton  s  and  Harding's  volunteers, 
and  thit  on  its  left  of  the  ninth  legiment — ^ltogelher  making  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  si\ty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  night  was  ex- 
cessively dark,  but  as  near  as  we  could  judge  thnugh  the  obscurity,  the 
last  column  did  not  continue  long  advancing — it  seemed  to  hes  e  a  fif  y 
or  silly  yards'  distance — remained  stationary  for  a  minute,  and  1  en  b  an 
to  recoil.  At  this  critical  moment  loud  and  repeated  calls  froi  he  sal  n 
bastion  of  the  fort  to  "  cease  firing"  caused  a  momentary  su  pen  n  f 
operations  along  the  line  below — but  the  threats  and  confusion.  h  h  h 
they  were  mingled  immediately  undeceived  those  to  whom  they  weie 
directed  as  to  the  party  from  which  Ihey  came,  and  conveyed  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  been  successful  at  that  point.  The 
deception,  though  it  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
column  that  had  been  repulsed,  to  recover  itself — which  it  did,  and  returned 
a  second  time  to  the  charge.  The  enemy's  threats  were  now  no  longer 
heard — the  action  was  renewed  with  more  violence  than  ever,  and  though 
the  defenders  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  own  guns,  which  had  been 
turned  upon  them  along  with  the  enemy's  musketry,  from  the  captured 
bastion,  the  assailing  column  was  again  driven  back.  Its  leader.  Colonel 
Scott,  was  killed,  and  nearly  all  his  party  cut  to  pieces  before  it  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  place  its  ladders,  or  avail  itself  of  the  open  places 
in  our  line.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  attack  at  this  point.  In  the 
mean  time  day  had  broken,  and  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  several  attempts 
to  dislodge  him,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  contested  bastion.  He  had 
not  been  able,  however,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  that  circumstance, 
and  still  less  was  he  in  a  condition  to  do  so  now,  as  Drummond  himself 
bad  fallen,  and  nearly  all  his  party  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  passage, 
from  tho  bastion  into  the  body  of  the  fort  was  in  a  great  measure  closed  by 
the  position  of  one  of  the  block-houses,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  a 
this  letter;  this,  though  in  a  ruinous  condition  at  the  time,  had  been  oc- 
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ters,)  brought  ibem  on  a  footing  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  enemy  was  obliged, 
for  the  present,  to  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  quietly  the  arrival  of 
reinforcetnenls.  This  interval  was  diligently  improved  by  us  in  restoring 
the  ruined  bastion ;  which  being  soon  done,  we  resumed  the  completion 
of  our  lines,  and  the  unfinished  bastions,  as  before.  Four  days  after  the 
action,  the  enemy,  having  had  an  accession  of  two  full  regiments,  opened 
a  second  battery,  and  re-commenced  the  cannonade  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  This  I  consider  the  commencement  of  a  period  by  far  the  most 
trying  of  any  during  the  siege.  Our  men,  daily  subjected  to  the  most 
laborious  fatigue-duties,  were  often  called  out  during  the  night  to  perform 
those  services  which  the  fire  of  the  enemy  would  not  permit  them  to  do 
during  the  course  of  the  day ;  while,  even  with  this  precaution,  we  had 
the  mortification  to  see  them  continually  falling  around  us.  1  do  not  know 
what  may  have  been  the  average  of  our  daily  losses  about  this  time,  but 
among  the  working-parties,  particularly  those  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  I 
know  it  to  have  been  very  severe.  But  this  ivas  not  all — the  frequent 
alarms  and  constant  expectation  of  another  attack  rendered  it  necessary 
to  put  at  least  one-third  of  our  men  under  arms  every  night,  while  the 

emaining  two-thirda  lay  down  with  their  accoutrements  on,  their  boxes 
stored  with  ammunition,  their  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  their  bayonets 
fixed. 
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The  effect  of  these  precautions  was  often  witnessed  in  cases  of  darnii 
mud  I  ventuie  to  say,  from  my  own  experience  on  such  occasions,  that  at 
no  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  state,  could  an  enemy  have  ap- 
proached within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  hefore  the  parapet  would 
have  been  completely  h'ned,  and  the  men  ready  to  fire. 

I  think  it  proper  here  to  mention  an  additional  precaution,  designed  to 
ue  used  in  case  of  a  charge.  At  twilight,  every  evening,  a  great  number 
of  pikes,  constructed  of  the  British  bayonets  which  were  taken  on  the 
fifteenth,  were  laid  at  two  feet  distance  from  each  other,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  our  line.  These  being  of  a  length  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  parapet,  would  have  been  used  with  great  efiect  in  the  event  of  an 
escalade. 

This  mode  of  life  continued  for  about  thirty  days,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, except  what  was  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  skirmishes  of  our 
pickets  and  corps  of  observation.  In  the  course  of  this  time  the  army  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  services  of  its  amiable  commander.  General 
Gaines,  who  was  wounded  by  a  shell  in  the  early  part  of  September,  in 
consequence  of  which  General  Brown,  though  still  labouring  under  the 
wounds  he  had  received  at  the  Falls,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  resumed 
the  command  of  his  division. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  September,  our  lines  were  entirely  com- 
pleted, the  new  bastions  nearly  so,  and  four  guns  actually  placed  in  the 
one  nearest  the  enemy.  The  brigade  of  General  Porter  having  been 
strengthened  about  the  same  time  by  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  New 
York  volunteers,  we  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  relieving  ourselves 
from  the  confinement  to  which  we  had  been  so  long  subjected  ;  and  some 
measure  appeared  to  be  in  agitation  at  head-quarters  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth,  orders  were  distri- 
buted to  the  different  corps  to  supply  themselves  with  ammunition,  and  be 
in  readiness  to  march. 

The  order  was  eagerly  obeyed,  and  at  two  o'clock,  p,  m.,  of  the  same 
day,  the  army  being  formed  into  two  columns  under  Generals  Porter  and 
Miller,  filed  out  of  camp  by  the  left,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy. 
The  column  of  General  Porter  made  a  considerable  detour  through  the 
woods,  in  order  to  gain  the  enemy's  extreme  right ;  while  that  of  General 
Miller  passed  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  and  concealed  itself  in  the 
ravine  mentioned  above.  While  this  was  taking  place,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
came  on,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  it  had  no  effect, 
nowever,  upon  our  operalmns  ;  the  column  of  General  Porter  approached 
Its  destination  with  such  secrecy  and  address,  that  he  was  not  discovered 
fay  the  enemy  till  he  rose  upon  them  within  pistol-shot  of  their  hues.  As 
■oon  as  the  firing  announced  this  event  W  General  Miller,  he  left  the 
ravine  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  and  charged  upon  the  enemy's  third 
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Dattery,  which,  being  carried,  their  whole  line,  as  far  as  their  second  bat 
tery  induaive,  was  in  a  few  minutes  completely  in  our  possession. 

The  object  of  the  enterprise  being  thus  accomplished,  the  army  retreat- 
ed again  within  its  lines,  I  have  touched  very  lightly  on  the  particulars 
of  this  achievement,  as  every  circumstance  relating  to  it  has  been  happily 
described  in  the  ofFicia!  ietlers  of  Generals  Brown  and  Porter  j  and  I 
should  not  be  able  to  add  a  single  item  to  your  stock  of  facts  by  so  doing. 
Referring  you  to  them,  therefore,  I  shall  barely  observe,  (hat  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  enemy  had  lost  lurie 
than  a  thousand  of  his  number,  and  nearly  all  his  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Many  of  the  British  officera,  who  were  present  at  this  affair,  pro- 
nounced it  to  have  been  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  iho 
kind  in  military  history.  The  best  comment  upon  it,  however,  in  my 
view,  is  the  practical  one  of  General  Drummond — ivho  broke  up  his  camp 
three  days  afterwards,  and  retired  rapidly  down  the  river.  Thus  ended  a 
siege  of  fifty-one  days,  undertaken  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  not  to 
Bay  entire  confidence  of  immediate  success.  On  visiting  their  wcrks, 
after  they  raised  the  siege,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  obstructions 
through  which  our  men  had  been  obliged  to  penetrate  to  get  at  the  enemy. 
All  their  works  were  faced  with  one  or  more  lines  of  abatis,  or  felled 
timber,  and  you  could  not  move  a  dozen  yards,  in  any  direction,  without 
encountering  the  same  kind  of  impediment.  I  am,  &c. 

The  achievements  of  the  American  army  during  the  last  campaign  m 
Upper  Canada,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
effected,  need  no  comment.  They  are  their  own  best  interpreters,  speak- 
ing in  a  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They  announce  in 
the  commander,  talents,  perseverance,  and  daring  enterprise,  and  in  his 
brave  associates,  patience  and  gallantry,  invincible  firmness  and  military 
discipline  in  its  highest  style.  They  will  be  selected  hereafter  by  the 
hand  of  history  to  enrich  and  emblazon  some  of  her  choicest  pages.  To 
triumph  with  inferior  numbers,  and  in  open  conflict,  over  troops  that  had 
defeated  the  veteran  legions  of  France,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  consummate 
the  glory  of  any  commander ;  and  such  has  been  the  fortune  of  General 
Brown.  We  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  movements  and 
measures  of  the  last  campaign  were  characterized  by  rashness,  and  that 
their  successful  issue  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  good  fortune  than  to  able 
generalship.  We  consider  the  charge  as  neither  generous  nor  just. 
What  might  well  be  deemed  rashness  at  one  conjuncture  is  wisdom  at 
another ;  and  that  general  who  does  not  trust  somewhat  to  fortune  will 
rarely  become  great.  He  may,  indeed,  save  his  forces,  and  acquire  the 
reputation  of  a  prudent  commander;  but,  if  he  calculate  too  nicely,  he  is 
not  the  man  Ic  gain  for  his  country  a  name  in  arms,  nor  suddenly  to 
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nrive,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  people  broken  in 
their  spirits  by  repeated  disasters. 

It  baa  been  already  stated  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign, the  reputation  of  the  American  land-arms  was  at  a  low  ebb.  To 
letrieve  this,  and  arouse  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  something  of  noble  and 
impetuous  darmg — something  beyond  the  mere  dictates  of  cold,  calculating 
prudence  and  gray-haired  wisdom,  had  become  essential.  The  com- 
mander who  would  thus  adventure — thus  overstep  the  limits  of  common 
military  discretion,  would  hazard  his  fame  as  well  as  his  life.  Of  this 
General  Brown  was  as  fully  sensible  as  tlie  sternest  inculcator  of  wisdom 
and  caution.  But  he  was  no  less  sensible  that  the  times  demanded  the 
risk,  at  least,  of  a  sacrifice,  and  he  was  willing,  should  Heaven  so  order 
it,  to  be  himself  the  victim.  Hence  the  source — and  wisdom  herself  will 
yet"  applaud  them — of  the  hardy  and  hazardous  measures  he  pursued. 
At  another  time  he  might  have  been  as  circumspect  in  his  calculations  as 
he  has  been  heretofore  venturesome :  for  such  conduct,  and  such  alone, 
belongs  to  the  character  of  an  able  captain — to  suit  his  plans,  by  corre- 
sponding changes,  to  the  nature  of  the"  crisis,  his  own  situation,  and  the 
exigency  of  affairs.  Notwithstanding  Ihe  prevalence  of  a  contrary. belief 
in  the  minds  of  many,  such  was  unquestionably  the  conduct  of  Washing- 
Ion,  that  model  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  a  commander. 
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BATTLE  or  BLADENSBHRG,  AND  DEPREDATIONS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  AT  WASHINGTON. 

jiiHE  following  are  the  otticial  accounts  of  tliis  barbarous 
invasion  of  the  British,  attendsd  with  circumstances 
'  of  atrocity  which  would  have  disgraced  the  Vandals. 
Baltimobe,  August  37,  1814. 
When  the  enemy  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Potomac, 
of  all  the  militia  which  I  had  been  authorized  to 
assemble  there  were  but  about  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  in  the  field,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  bun- 
dred  under  General  Blansbury  near  this  place,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
tiHy  atBladensburg,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Kramer  i  the  slow  progress 
of  draft,  and  the  imperfect  organization,  with  the  inelToctivenes.  ol  the 
law.  to  compel  them  to  turn  out,  rendered  it  impossible  to  have  procured 

The  militia  of  this  state,  and  the  contigaous  parts  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  called  on  o.  mam.  bat  the  former  militia  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  expired  on  the  1st  of  June  or  July,  and  lb.  one  adopted  m  tt. 
place  is  not  to  take  effect  in  organizing  th.  militia  before  Ociober.  No 
aid,  therefore,  has  been  received  from  that  stale. 

With  all  the  force  that  coold  be  put  at  my  disposal  in  that  short  time. 
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and  making  such  dispositions  as  I  deemed  best  calculated  to  present  the 
most  respectable  force  at  whatever  point  the  enemy  might  strike,  I  was 
enabled,  by  the  most  active  and  harassing  movements  of  the  troops,  to  in- 
terpose before  the  enemy  at  Eladensburg,  about  five  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  Commodore  Barney's  command. 
Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  force  arrived  on  ihe  ground  when  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  and  were  disposed  to  support  in  the  best  manner  the 
position  which  General  Stansbury  had  taken.  They  had  barely  reached 
the  ground  befire  the  action  ommenced,  w  hich  was  about  one  o'clock,  p.  m., 
of  the  24th  instant  and  continued  about  an  hour 

The  cjnlest  was  not  as  obstinately  ma  nti  ned  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired 1  ut  wa"  b}  parts  tf  the  truopa  suslamed  w  th  grPit  spirit,  and  with 
prod  ^1  us  eff  ct  an!  had  the  wh  L  .f  our  f  rce  leen  equally  firm,  I  am 
induced  to  beleie  the  eooiuj  vutid  havi  been  repulsi.1  notwithstanding 
all  the  disadv  int  i^es  under  which  we  fought  The  art  Uery  from  Balti- 
more supp  rted  by  Mij  r  Pinkney  s  rifle  battjl  on  and  a  part  of  Captain 
Doughi}  a  from  li.e  navy  yaid,  nere  m  ad^aiii-e  to  command  the  pass  of 
the  bridge  at  Biadensburg,  and  played  upon  the  enemy,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  with  veiy  destructive  effect;  but  the  rifle  troops  were  obliged 
after  some  time  to  retire,  and  of  course  artillery.  Superior  numbers,  how- 
ever, rushed  upon  them  and  made  their  retreat  necessary,  not  however 
without  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Major  Pinkney  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  right  arm,  after  he  had  retired  to  the  left  flank  of 
Stansbury's  brigade.  The  right  and  centre  of  Stansbury's  brigade,  consist- 
incT  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ragan's  and  Shutez's  regiments,  generally  gave 
way  very  soon  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  rallied  by 
Colonel  Ragan,  after  having  lost  his  horse,  and  a  whole  or  a  part  of  Cap- 
tain Trower's  company,  both  of  whom  General  Stansbury  represents  to 
b-tve  made,  even  thus  deserted,  a  gallant  stand.  The  fall  which  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Ragan  received  from  bis  horse,  together  with  his  great  eflbrls 
to  sustain  his  position,  rendered  him  unable  to  follow  the  retreat;  we 
have,  therefore,  to  lament  that  this  gallant  and  excellent  ofljcer  has  been 
taken  prisoner.  He  has,  however,  been  paroled,  and  I  met  him  here  re- 
covering from  the  bruises  occasioned  by  liis  fall.  The  loss  of  his  service* 
at  this  moment  is  serious.  The  5th  Baltimore  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
",olonel  Sterret,  being  the  left  of  Brigadier-general  Stansbury's  brigade, 
still,  however,  stood  their  ground,  and  except  for  a  moment,  when  part  of 
ihem  recoiled  a  few  steps,  remained  firm,  and  stood  until  ordered  to  retreal, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  being  out-flanked. 

The  reserve  under  Brigadier-general  Smith,  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
with  the  militia  of  the  city  and  Georgetown,  with  the  regulars,  and  some 
detachments  of  the  Maryland  mihtia,  flanked  on  their  right  by  Commodore 
Barney,  and  his  brave  fellows,  and  Lieutenanl-colonpl  Beall,  still  wtre  lo 
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the  right  on  the  hill,  and  maintained  ike  contest  for  some  time  with  great 

It  is  not  with  me  to  report  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Eamey  and  hia 
command,  nor  can  I  speak  from  observation,  being  too  remote;  hut  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  did  observe  them,  does  them  the  highest 
justice  for  their  brave  resistance,  and  the  destructive  effect  they  produced 
on  the  enemy.  Commodore  Barney,  after  having  lost  his  horse,  took  post 
near  one  of  hi*  guns,  and  there  unfi  rtunatelv  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  thigh,  and  he  also  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Captiin  Milkr,  of  marmes  was  wuunded  in  the  arm,  fighting  braielj 
From  the  best  mtelhgence,  there  remains  hut  Jitlle  doubt  that  the  enemy 
ost  at  least  foui  hundred  killed  and  uounded.and  uf  the=<e  a  lerj  nnusual 
portion  killed  Our  loss  cannot  I  think,  be  estimated  at  more  than  from 
Ihirtj  to  forty  killed,  and  fifty  or  'inty  wounded 

You  will  readily  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  tn  speak  mi- 
nutely of  the  meat  or  demerit  of  particukr  troops,  so  httle  known  to  me 
from  their  recent  and  hasty  assembkge  My  subsequent  moiements,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  as  much  of  m)  force  as  possible,  gaining  rein- 
forcements and  protecting  this  place,  jou  already  know 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Wm.  H.  Winder, 
Brig.  Gen.  Comdg.  10th  M.  D. 

P.  S.  We  have  to  lament  that  Captain  Sterret,  of  the  5th  Baltimore 
regiment,  has  also  been  wounded,  but  is  doing  well ;  other  ofEcers,  no 
doubt,  deserve  notice,  but  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  particularize. 

Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  at  War. 

Navy  Yard,  Washington,  August  27,  1814. 
FTER  receiving  ■\our  orders  of  the  24th, 
directing  the  public  shipping,  stores,  &c  , 
at  this  establishment,  to  he  destroyed,  m 
case  of  the  success  of  the  enemy  over 
our  army,  no  time  was  lost  in  makmg  the 
-  necessary  arrangements  for  firing  the 
whole,  and  preparing  bcaf?  for  departing 
from  the  yard,  as  you  had  suggested 
About  4,  P.  M.,  I  received  a  message  by  an 
officer  from  the  Secretarj  of  Wai 
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I  longt 


Soon  after  this,  I  w 


formation  that  he  could  "protect  r 
mfotmed  that  the  conflagration  of  the  Eastern  Branch  bridge   had  com- 
menced; and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  explosion  announced  the  blowing  up 
of  that  part  near  the  "draw,"  as  had  been  arranged  ii 
Ii  had  been  promulgated,  as  much  as  in  mj  powei 
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anls  of  the  vicinity, the  intended  fate  of  the  yard,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  every  possible  precaution  for  the  safety  of  themselves,  families,  and 
property.  Immediately  several  individuals  came,  in  succession,  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  on  me  to  deviate  from  my  instructions,  which  they  were 
invariably  informed  was  unavailing,  unless  they  could  bring  me  your  instruc- 
tions in  writing,  counterman  ding  tho'e  previou-Ij  given  A  deputation  also 
of  the  most  respectable  women  came  on  the  same  errand  when  I  founi 
myself  painfully  necessitated  to  inform  them  that  any  farther  importunities 
would  cause  the  matches  to  be  instarl  j  applied  to  the  trains,  with  assur- 
ance, however,  that  if  left  at  peice,  I  «ould  dehj  the  execution  of  the 
orders  as  long  as  I  could  feel  the  least  shadow  of  justification.  Captain 
Creighton's  arrival  at  the  yard,  with  the  men  who  had  been  with  him  at  the 
bridge,  (probably  about  five  o'clock,)  wouM  have  justified  me  in  instant  ope- 
ration ;  but  he  also  was  Strenuous  in  the  desire  to  obviate  the  intended 
destruction,  and  volunteered  to  ride  out  and  gain  me  positive  information 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  uiider  thfe  hopethat  ourarmy  might  have 
rallied  and  repulsed  them.  I  was,  myself,  indeed,  desirous  of  delay,  for 
the  reason  that  the  wind  was  then  blowing  fresh  from  the  south  south-west, 
which  would  most  probably  have  caused  the  destruction  of  all  the  private 
property  north  and  east  of  the  yard,  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  was  of 
opinion,  also,  that  the  close  of  the  evening  would  bring  with  it  a  calm,  in 
which  happily  we  were  not  disappointed.  Other  gentlemen,  wel!  mounted, 
volunteered,  as  Captain  Creighton  had  done,  to  go  out  and  bring  me  posi- 
tive intelligence  of  the  enemy's  situation,  if  possible  to  obtain  it. 

The  evening  came,  and  I  waited  with  much  anxiety  the  return  of  Cap- 
tain Creighton,  having  almost  continual  information  that  the  enemy  were 
in  (he  neighbourhood  of  the  marine  barracks — at  the  Capitol  hill — and  that 
their  "advance"  was  near  Georgetown.  I  therefore  determined  to  wait 
only  until  half-past  eight  o'clock,  to  commence  the  execution  of  my  orders, 
becoming  apprehensive  that  Captain  Creighton  had,  from  his  long  stay, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  During  this  delay,  I  ordered  a  few 
marines,  and  other  persons  who  were  then  near  me,  to  go  otT  in  one  of  the 
small  galleys,  which  was  done,  and  the  boat  is  saved.  Colonel  Wharton 
had  been  furnished  with  a  hght  boat,  with  which  he  left  the  yard,  probably 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eight.  Captain 
Creighton  returned  ;  he  was  still  extremely  averse  to  the  destruction  of  the 
property,  but  having  informed  him  that  your  orders  to  me  were  imperative, 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  boats  being  made,  the  matches  were  applied, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  was  in  a,  state  of  irretrievable  conflagra 
tion.  When  about  leaving  the  wharf,  I  observed  the  fire  had  also  com 
menced  at  Greenleaf's  Point,  and  in  the  way  out  of  the  branch,  we  ob- 
served the  Capito!  on  fire.  It  had  been  my  intention  not  to  leave  the  fici- 
aity  at  (he  yard  with  ray  boat  during  the    night ;   but  having  Captain 
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Creighton,  and  other  gentlemen  with  mi ,  she  was  too  much  encumbered 
and  overladen  to  render  that  determmation  proper.  We  therefore  pro 
ceedid  to  Alexandria  in  the  vicm  ty  of  which  I  rested  till  the  morning  of 
ihe  25th  w  hen  having  also  rtfreshed  the  gig's  crew,  we  left  Alexandria 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  again  up  to  the  yard,  where  1 
landed,  unn  olested   about  a  quarter  before  nine. 

The  "chfcnir  Ljnx  had  laid  abngside  the  burning  wharf,  still  unhurt ; 
hoping,  therefore,  to  sa*e  her,  «e  hauled  her  to  the  quarter  of  the  hulk  of 
the  New  York,  which  had  also  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  flames.  The 
detail  issuing  store  of  the  navy  storekeeper  had  remained  safe  from  the 
fire  during  the  night,  which  the  enemy,  (being  in  force  in  the  yard,)  about 
eight  o'clock  set  fire  to,  and  it  was  speedily  consumed.  It  appeared  that  they 
had  left  the  yard  about  half  an  hour  when  we  arrived.  I  found  my 
dwelling-house,  and  tbii  of  Lieutemnt  Haraden,  untouched  by  fire;  but 
some  of  the  people  f  the  neighbourhood  had  commenced  plundering 
them  ;  therefore,  hastily  collecting  a  few  persons  known  to  me,  I  got  some 
of  my  most  valuable  mater  ala  mc^cd  to  neighbours'  houses  out  of  the  yard, 
who  tendered  me  theit  offers  to  rece  ve  them,  the  enemy's  officers  having 
declared  private  property  ^acrel  Could  1  have  stayed  another  hour,  I  had 
probably  saved  all  my  furniture  and  stores;  but  lieing  advised  by  some 
friends,  that  I  was  not  safe,  they  believing  that  the  admiral  was  by  that 
time,  or  would  speedily  be  informed  of  my  being  in  the  yard,  he  having 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  make  me  captive,  but  had  said  that  the 
officers'  dwellings  in  the  yard  should  not  be  destroyed — I  therefore  again 
embarked  in  the  gig,  taking  along  out  of  the  branch  one  of  the  new 
launches,  which  lay  safe,  although  alongside  of  a  floating  stage  enveloped 
in  flames.  I  had  nosoonergone  out  than  such  a  scene  of  devastation  and 
plunder  took  place  in  the  houses,  (by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,)  as 
is  disgraceful  to  relate  ;  not  a  movable  article,  from  the  cellars  to  the  gar- 
rets, has  been  left  us,  and  even  some  of  the  fixtures,  and  the  locks  of  the 
doors,  have  been  shamefully  pillaged.  Some  of  the  perpetrators,  however, 
have  been  made  known  to  me. 

From  the  number  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  appeared 
rash  temerity  lo  have  attempted  returning  again  that  day,  though  my  in- 
clination strongly  urged  it ;  therefore,  reconnoitering  their  motions,  as  weU 
as  could  be  eflected  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  gig,  until  evening,  I  again 
pioceeded  to  Alexandria  for  the  night.  Yesterday  morning,  the  36th,  it 
was  impossible  to  form  (from  the  various  and  contradictory  reports  at  Alex- 
andria) any  sort  of  probable  conjecture,  either  of  the  proceedings  and  situa- 
tion of  our  army,  or  that  of  the  enemy.  Determining,  therefore,  lo  havu 
a  positive  knowledge  of  some  part  thereof,  from  ocular  demonstration,  I 
again  embarked  in  the  gig,  proceeding  with  due  caution  to  the  yard,  where 
I  Ivuriied  with  chagrin  the  devastation  and  pillage  before  mentioned,  and 
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Hon.  W.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

F4RM  AT  Elk  Ridge,  August  29.  1814. 
HIS  js  the  first  moment  I  have  had  it  in 
my  power  to  make  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
since  I  had  the  honour  uf  seeing  you  al  the 
eanjp  at  the  "  Old  Fields."  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  we  were  informed  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  us.  The 
army  iias  put  under  arms,  and  our  po- 
sitions taken  ;  my  forces  on  the  right, 
flanked  by  the  two  battalions  of  the  36lh 
ained  some  hours  ;  the  enemy  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  A  little  before  sunset  General  Winder  came  to  me, 
and  recommended  that  the  heavy  artillery  should  be  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  one  twelve- pounder  to  cover  the  retreat.  We  took  up  our 
line  of  march,  and  in  the  night  entered  Washington  by  the  Enstprn  Branch 
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bridge.  I  marched  my  men,  &c.,  to  the  marine  barracks,  and  took  up 
quailers  for  the  night,  myself  sleeping  at  Commodore  Tingey's,  in  the 
natj  jard  About  two  o'clock,  General  Winder  came  to  my  quarters,  and 
we  made  some  arrangements  for  the  mr  rning  In  the  mommg,  I  received 
a  note  from  General  Windtr,  and  waited  upon  him,  he  reque'-ted  me  to 
take  command,  and  place  my  artillery  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
on  the  EastPm  Branch,  as  the  enemj  was  approaching  the  city  in  thit 
direction  I  immediately  put  my  guns  m  posiiirn,  leaving  the  marines 
and  the  rest  of  mj  men  at  the  barracks,  to  wait  further  orders  I  was  in 
this  situation,  when  I  had  the  horour  to  meet  you,  with  the  President  and 
head^  of  departments,  when  it  was  determined  that  I  should  drtw  off  my 
guns  and  men,  and  proceed  tcwardo  Bladensburg,  which  w^s  immediately 
put  into  execution  On  our  way,  I  was  informed  the  enemy  was  witbm  a 
mile  of  Bladen^burg  , — we  burned  on  Thedij  was  hot,  and  my  men 
verymuch  crippled  from  the  sesere  marches  we  had  experienced  the  dajs 
before,  nnny  of  them  being  without  shoes,  which  I  had  replaced  that 
morning  I  preceded  the  men,  and  n  hen  I  arm  ed  at  the  hne  which  sepa- 
rates the  district  from  Maryland,  the  battle  began  1  sent  an  officer  back 
to  hurrj  on  my  men  ,  they  came  up  m  a  trot,  we  took  our  position  on  the 
using  ground,  put  the  pieces  m  battery,  posted  the  marines  under  Captain 
Miller,  and  the  fljtilla  men,  who  were  to  act  as  infantry,  under  their  own 
officers,  on  my  right,  to  support  the  pieces,  and  wailed  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  During  this  period,  the  engagement  continued,  and  the  enemy 
advancing,  our  own  armj  retreating  before  them,  apparently  in  muth  dis- 
order At  length  the  enemj  made  hia  appearance  on  the  main  roid,  in 
force  and  in  fionl  of  my  battery  and  on  seemn-  ns  made  a  halt  I  reserved 
our  fire  In  a  few  m  nutes  the  enemy  aga  n  advanced  vhen  I  ordered  an 
eghleenpo  nder  to  be  fired  whch  completely  cleared  the  r  ad  shortly 
after  a  second  a  d  a  th  rd  aitei  tpt  was  n  ade  bj  the  ene  nj  to  come  for 
ward  but  all  vere  destroyed  Thej  then  cr  ssed  over  nto  an  open  field 
a  d  atenjted  to  flink  our  rght  he  t  s  there  met  by  three  tvelve 
pounder-j  tl  e  mar  nes  nder  Oapta  n  M  Her  and  n  y  men  act  ng  as  m 
fantrj  and  agi  n  wa=j  totallj  c  t  up  By  ll  s  t  me  not  a  ves  ge  f  the 
Amer  can  armj  re  na  ned  except  a  bodj  of  five  or  s  x  hundred  posted  on 
a  he  ght  on  my  r  ght  from  whom  1  expected    nuch  suj  port  fron,  the  r 

The  enemy  from  th  s  per  od  never  appeared  m  force  a  front  of  us 
they  pushed  forward  their  sharp  shooters ;  one  of  which  shot  my  horse  from 
under  me,  who  fell  dead  between  two  of  my  guns.  The  enemy,  who  had 
been  kept  in  check  by  our  fire  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  now  began  to  out- 
flank us  on  the  right ;  our  guns  were  turned  that  way;  he  pushed  up  the 
hill,  about  two  or  three  hundred,  towards  the  corps  of  Americans  stationed 
as  abo'-e  describe'l,  who,  to  my  great  mortification,  made  no  resistance 
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giving  a  file  or  two,  and  retired.  In  this  situation,  we  liadthe  whole  army 
of  the  enemy  to  contend  witli.  Our  ammunition  was  expended  ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  drivers  of  my  ammunition  wagons  had  gone  off  in  the 
general  panic.  At  this  time,  I  recei' 
Captain  Miller  was  wounded  ;  saihng-mi 
ing-masler  Martin,  killed  and  sa  I 
the  honour  of  my  officer        dm  f 

mates  fell  at  ihe  guns,  th  y  I 

Finding  the  enemy  n  w     mpl      ly 
fence,  I  gave  orders  to  tr  j    ffi  dm 
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nd  directed  him  to  seek  an  officer;  in 

n  learning  who  I  was  brought  Gene rsd 

ne.       Those  officers  behaved    to  me 

■espect,  and    politeness,    had   a  surgeon 


brought,  and  my  wound  dressed  immediately.  After 
conversation,  the  general  informed  me  (after  paying  me  a  handsome  com- 
pliment) that  I  was  paroled,  and  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  Washington  or 
Bladensburg ;  as  also  Mr.  Huffington,  who  had  remained  with  me,  offering 
me  every  assistance  in  tis  power,  giving  orders  for  a  litter  to  be  brought, 
in  which  I  was  carried  to  Bladensburg  ;  Captain  Wainwright,  first  captain 
to  Admiral  Cochrane,  remained  with  me,  and  behaved  lo  me  as  if  I  was  a 
brother.  During  the  stay  of  the  enemy  it  Bladensburg  I  received  every 
marked  attention  possible,  from  the  officers  of  the  arnj  and  navy. 

My  wound  is  deep,  but  T  flatter  myself  n  t  dangero  s    the  ball  is  not  yet 
extracted.     I  fondly  hope,  a  few  weeks  vi  II  rest  re     e  to  health,  and  thai 
an  exchange  will  take  place,  that  I  maj  resun  e  mj  command,  or  any 
other  that  you  and  the  President  may  th    k  pr  per  o  h  nour  me  with. 
I  have  the  honour  to  k    &,c  ,  Joshoa  Babn«v. 

Hon.  W.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Vavy 
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HE  following  is  Genera!  Macomb's  official  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Plattsburg ;  in  which 
It  will  be  perceived  that  General  Wool,  who 
distinguished  himself  so  remarkably  at  Buena 
Vi'ita,  bore  an  important  part. 

=^        *^opy    of    a    letter    from    Brigadier-general 

coKib  to  the  secretary  of  war,  dated 
HEAD-ttTTARTBRs,  Plottsburg,  September  16,1814. 
Sir: — I  have  the  honour  to  communicate,  for  the  information  of  the 
war  department,  the  particulars  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  Stales,  the  circumstances  attending  the  siege  of  Platts 
burg,  and  the  defence  of  the  posts  intrusted  to  my  charge. 

The  governor-general  of  the  Canadas,  Sir  Geoige  Prevost,  having  col- 
lected all  the  disposable  force  in  Lower  Canada,  with  a  view  of  conquering 
the  country  as  far  as  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  entered  the  territoriea 
of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Champlain;  there  avowed  his  intentions,  and  issued  orders  and  proclama- 
tions, tending  to  dissuade  the  people  from  their  allegiance,  and  invi'jng 
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them  k  furnish  his  army  with  proiisions  He  inime<liateiy  began  to 
impress  the  wagons  and  teams  in  the  vicinil\,  and  loaded  them  with  hia 
heavy  biggige  and  slorts  From  this  I  was  persuaded  he  intended  to 
attack  thi^  place  I  had  but  just  returned  firm  the  hnes,  where  I  com- 
manded a  fine  brigade,  wh  ch  was  broken  up  to  form  the  division  under 
MajT  general  Izard,  ordered  to  the  westward  Being  senior  officer,  he 
kft  me  in  command,  and  except  the  four  companies  of  the  sixth  regi- 
ment, I  had  not  an  organized  battalion  among  those  remaining'  The  gar- 
risrn  was  composed  of  convalescenla  and  recruits  of  the  new  regiments — 
all  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  well  as  the  ordnance  and  stjrts,  and  the 
worka  in  no  state  rf  defence 

To  cieate  in  emulation  and  zeal  amcng  the  officers  and  men  in  com- 
pletmt  the  works,  I  divided  them  into  detachments,  and  placed  them  near 
the  seieial  fcrt'  ,  declaring,  in  oiders  that  each  detachment  was  the  gar- 
rison (1  Its  own  work,  and  hound  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity 

The  enemy  advanced  cautiouslv,  and  bj  short  marches  and  our  soldiers 
worked  day  and  nifiht ,  so  that  by  the  lime  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  place,  we  were  prepari-d  to  recene  him 

General  Izaid  n^med  the  principal  work  Fort  Moreiu,  and,  to  remind 
the  troops  of  the  actions  of  thtir  bra\e  countrymen,  I  called  the  redoubt 
on  the  right,  Fort  Brown,  and  that  in  the  lt,il.  Fort  Scott  Besides  these 
three  woiks,  we  have  two  bljck  houses  strongly  fortified 

Finding,  en  eitammmg  the  returns  of  the  garrison,  that  our  force  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  effective  men  for  dutj,  and  well-informed  that 
the  enemy  had  as  many  thousands,  I  called  on  General  Mooers,  of  the  New 
York  militia,  and  arranged  with  him  plans  for  bringing  forth  the  mihtia  en 
masse.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  fled  with  their  families  and  effects, 
except  a  few  worthy  citizens  and  some  boys,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  party,  received  rifles,  and  were  exceedingly  useful  B\  the  4lh  of  the 
month,  General  Mooers  collected  about  seven  hundred  miiilia,  and  ad- 
vanced seven  miles  on  the  Beckmantonn  road,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  skirmish  with  him  as  he  advanced  ,  also  to  obstruct  the 
'oads  with  fallen  trees,  and  to  break  up  the  bridges 

On  the  lake  road  to  Dead  Creek  budge,  I  posted  two  hundred  men 
under  Captain  Sproul,  of  the  thirteenth  regiment,  with  orders  to  abattis  the 
woods,  to  place  obstructicns  in  the  road,  and  to  fortify  him^ell ,  to  this  party 
I  added  two  field-pieces  In  adiance  of  this  position  was  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Apphng,  with  a  hundrtd  and  ten  riflemen,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  procuring  intelhgence  It  WdS  ascertained  that, 
before  dayhght  on  the  6th,  the  enemy  would  advance  in  two  columns,  on 
the  two  roads  before-mentioned,  dividing  at  Sampson's,  a  little  below  Chazy 
rillage.  The  column  on  the  Beckmantown  road  proceeded  most  rapidly ; 
the  militia  skirmished  with  his  advancrd  parties,  and,  except  a  few  brave 
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men,  fell  back  most  precipitately  in  the  greatest  disorder,  notwithstanding 
the  British  troops  did  not  deign  to  fire  on  them,  except  by  their  flankers 
and  advanced  patroles.  The  night  preyious,  I  ordered  Major  Wool  lo 
advance  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  support  the 
mihlia,  and  set  them  an  example  of  firmnesj.  Also  Captain  Leonard,  of 
the  hght  irtillery,  was  directed  to  proceed  with  two  pieces,  to  be  on  the 
ground  before  day,  yet  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  enemy  had  approached  within  two  miles  of  the  village, 
With  his  conduct,  therefore,  I  am  not  well  pleased.  Major  Wool,  with 
his  party,  disputed  the  road  with  great  obstinacy,  but  the  militia  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  stand,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  their  general 
mnd  staff  officers  ;  although  the  fields  were  divided  by  stronir  stone  walls, 
and  they  were  told  that  the  enemy  could  not  possibly  cut  them  off.  The  slate 
dragoons  of  New  York  wear  red  coats,  and  they  bemg  on  the  heights  to 
watch  the  enemy,  gave  constant  alarm  to  the  militia,  who  mistook  them 
for  the  enemy,  and  feared  his  getting  in  their  rear.  Finding  the  enemy's 
columns  bad  penetrated  within  a  mile  of  Plattsburg,  I  despatched  my  aid- 
de-camp.  Lieutenant  Root,  to  bring  off  the  detachment  at  Dead  Creek, 
and  to  inform  Lieutenant  Appling  that  I  wished  him  to  fall  on  the  ene- 
my's right  flank.  The  colonel  fortunately  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  hia 
retreat,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  head  of  a  column  debouching  from  the 
woods.  Here  he  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  from  his  riflemen  at  rest, 
and  continued  lo  annoy  the  column  until  he  formed  a  junction  with  Major 
Wool.  The  field-pieces  did  considerable  execution  among  the  enemy's 
columns.  So  undaunted,  however,  was  the  enemy,  that  he  never  de- 
ployed in  his  whole  march,  always  pressing  on  in  column.  Finding  that 
every  road  was  full  of  troops  crowding  on  us  on  all  sides,  I  ordered  the 
field-pieces  to  retire  across  the  bridge  and  form  a  battery  for  its  protection, 
and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  parties  of  Appling  and  Wool,  as  well  as  that  of  Sproul,  retired  alter- 
nately, keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  until  they  got  under  cover  of  the  works. 
The  enemy's  light  troops  occupied  the  houses  near  the  bridge,  and  kepC 
up  a  constant  firing  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  annoyed  us 
much.  I  ordered  them  to  be  driven  out  with  hot  shot,  which  soon  put  the 
houses  in  iiames,  and  obliged  these  sharp-shooters  to  retire.  The  whole 
day,  until  it  was  too  late  to  see,  the  enemy's  light  troops  endeavoured  to 
drive  our  guards  from  the  bridge,  but  they  suffered  dearly  for  their  perse- 
verance. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  cross  the  upper  bridge,  where  iha 
militia  handsomely  drove  (hem  back. 

The  column  which  marched  by  the  lake  road  was  much  impeded  by 
the  obstructions,  and  the  removal  of  the  bridge  at  Dead  Creek,  and,  as  it 
lassed  the  creek  and  beach,  the  galleys  kept  up  a  lively  and  galling  fire. 

Our  troops  being  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  Saranac,  I  directed  the 
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make  a  general  attack      About  eight  in 

ej^pected,  the  fl  lilh  appeared  in  sight  round  Cumberland  Head,  a 
bore  down  and  engaged  our  fljtdla  at  anchor  in  the  biy  off  the  town  Ai 
the  same  instant,  the  batteries  were  opened  on  us,  and  continued  throwing 
bomb-'ihells,  shirpnels,  balls,  and  ccngreve  rocketa,  until  sunset,  whtn  the 
bcmbardment  ctased,  eierj  battery  of  the  enemj  being  silenced  by  the 
superiority  of  our  fire  The  naval  engagement  lasted  but  tn  j  hours, 
in  full  V  ew  of  both  armies  Three  efforts  were  mide  by  the  enemy  to 
pa-iis  the  nvec  at  the  ccmmencement  of  the  cinnmade  ani  bombirdnient, 
w  ith  a  I  lew  i  f  assaulting  the  works ,  and  he  h  id  prepared  for  that  pur 
pose  an  imirense  number  of  scaling  Iddder"^  One  attempt  to  cress  was 
nnde  at  the  tillage  bridge,  and  another  at  the  upper  br  dge,  an!  a  third  it 
a  ford  abcut  three  miles  from  the  works  At  the  two  first  he  was  repulsed 
bj  the  regulars,  at  the  ford  by  the  brave  \olunteers  and  mihtia,  where  he 
sufieied  -^everth  m  kdled  and  wounded,  and  prise  ners ,  a  considerable 
body  having  creased  the  stream,  but  were  either  kilkd,  taken,  or  driven 
back  Ihe  woLds  at  this  place  were  \ery  favourable  to  the  operations  of 
the  mint  a  A  whole  ctmpany  of  the  se^ enty-siith  regiment  was  here 
destrtyed,  the  three  leutenants  and  twentj  seven  men  taken  prisoners, 
the  captain  and  the  rest  killed 

I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  here  stating  the  gallant  conduct  of  Cap 
tain  McGlassin,  of  the  fifteenth  regiment,  who  was  ordered  to  ford  the  river 
^nd  attack  a  party  constructing  a  battery  at  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line, 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  Foil  Brown,  which  he  handsomely  executed 
at  midnight,  with  fifty  men  ;  drove  off'  the  working-party,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  defeated  a  covering  party  of  the  same  numlier,  kill- 
ing one  officer  and  sis  men  in  the  charge,  and  wounding  many. 
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At  dusk,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  artillery  from  the  batteries,  and  raised 
the  siege,  and  at  nine,  under  cover  of  the  night,  sent  off  in  a  great  hurry 
(ill  the  baggage  he  could  find  transport  for,  and  all  his  artillery.  At  (wo 
the  next  morning,  the  whole  army  precipitately  retreated,  leaving  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  our  generosity,  and  the  governor  left  a  note  with  a  sur- 
geon, requesting  the  humaoe  attention  of  the  commanding  general. 

Vast  quantities  of  provisions  were  left  behind  and  destroyed ;  also,  an 
immense  quantity  of  bomb-shells,  cannon-balls,  grape-shot,  ammunition, 
Jlints,  &c.,  &c.,  intrenching  tools  of  all  sorts;  also,  tents  and  marquees. 
A  great  deal  has  been  concealed  In  the  ponds  and  creeks,  and  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  a  vast  quantity  was  carried  off  by  the  inhabitants.  Such 
was  the  precipitance  of  his  retreat,  that  he  arrived  at  Cliazy,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  before  we  discovered  he  had  gone.  The  light  troops,  volun- 
teers, and  mi'lilia,  pursued  immediately  on  learning  of  his  flight;  and  some 
of  the  mounted  men  made  prisoners  live  dragoons  of  the  nineteenth  regi- 
ment, and  several  others  of  the  rear-guard.  A  continual  fall  of  rain  and 
a  violent  storm  prevented  further  pursuit.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
deserters  have  come  in,  and  many  are  hourly  arriving. 

We  have  buried  the  British  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  shown  every  attention  and  kindness  to  those  who  have 
fallen  into  our  hands. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
my  command,  during  this  trying  occasion,  cannot  be  represented  in  too 
high  terms,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  particular  notice 
of  government,  Lieutenant-colonel  Appling,  of  the  first  rifle  corps  ;  Major 
Wool,  of  th"  twenty-ninth;  Major  Totten,  of  the  corps  of  engineers; 
Captain  Brooks,  of  the  artillery ;  Captain  McGlassin,  of  the  fifteenth ; 
Lieutenants  De  Russy  and  Trescott,  of  the  corps  of  engineers;  Lieute- 
nants Smyth,  Mountford,  and  Cromwell,  of  the  artillery  ;  also,  my  aid-de- 
camp. Lieutenant  Root,  who  have  all  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
uncommon  zeal  and  activity,  and  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  happy  and  glorious  result  of  the  Siege. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect,  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Alex.  Macomb. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters, 
since  his  first  appearance,  cannot  fait  short  of  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
including  many  officers,  among  whom  is  Colonel  Wellington  of  the  Bufii. 


BATTLE  or  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


OWARDS  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1814,  it  became  apparent  that  tlie  enemy 
meditated  an  important  movement  on 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
lies   of  troo]!) — veterans  who 
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General  Prevost 
Plaitsburg-.  A  regular  force,  quite  inadequate  ti 
awaiting  it,  under  the  command  of  General  M; 
made  ihe  best  disposition  of  his  troops  which  circi 
and  the  militia  from  the  neighbouring  regions 
•upport. 

Simultaneously  with  their  operations  on  land,  the  enemy  were  preparli 
for  a  decisiye  action  on  the  lake ;  and  Macdonough  put  the  fleet  under  1 
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coming  in  to  his 
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command  in  readiness  for  receiving  him.  His  force  consisted  of  the  Sara 
toga,  twenty  six  guns ;  the  Eagle,  twenty  guns  ;  the  Ticonderoga,  seven- 
teen guna  ;  the  Preble,  seven  guns  ,  and  ten  gaUejs,  carrjing  sixteen,— 
m  the  whole,  eighty  six  guns 

The  Britisli  force  was  greater  •  the  frigate  Confiance,  thirtj  n  ne  guns  ; 
the  Linnet,  sixteen  guns,  the  Fmf'h,  eleven  guns  ,  and  thirteen  ga  ^^s, 
carrjmg  eighteen  guns  ; — in  all  ninetj  fi*e  guns — nine  more  than  were 
in  the  American  fleet ,  their  complement  of  men  mas  much  greater  The 
calmness  of  this  lake  permitted  h< a^ y  armaments  in  comparalnely  li^ht 
vessels,  and  of  this  circumstance  the  British  availed  themsphes  ti  the 
utmo-it,  giving  their  commodore  a  ship  equal  in  force  to  the  President  or 
the  Constitution,  with  which  he— being  a  veteran  comminder — made  sure 
of  capturing  (he  young  officer,  ranking  as  lieutenant,  who  was  his  r  j  po- 
nent  in  a  flag-ship  of  twenty  six  guns  Bui  "the  race  is  not  alwus  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong"  Skill,  discipline,  address,  sea- 
manship, and  coolness,  go  for  something,  and  in  this  battle  the'v  were  put 
in  requsition  with  admirable  effect  against  superior  force,  and  the  daring 
maneeuvre  of  coming  down  head  on  upon  an  enemy's  line 

The  assaults  of  the  British  were  simultanecusly  made  by  land  and 
water,  on  the  11th  of  September  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Bnlish  ileet  was  seen  approaching ,  and  in  an  hour  the  action  became 
general      It  is  thus  described  bj  Macdonough  m  his  oflicial  letter 

"At  nine,"  he  sajs,  "the  enemy  anchored  m  a  Ime  t head,  at  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant  from  my  hne ,  his  ship  oppiscd  tD  the  Sara 
toga ,  hiB  brig  to  the  Eagle,  C-iptain  Robert  Henley ,  his  gallej  s — thirteen 
m  number — to  the  schooner,  sloop,  and  adivisi  n  of  our  gdll(,js  ont,  rf 
his  sloops  assisting  their  ship  and  brig  ,  the  other  assisting  their  gtllej  s 
our  remaining  galleys  were  with  the  Saratoga  and  Eagle 

"In  this  s  tuition,  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  became  en ^'igcd  the 
Sarat  ga  sufienng  much  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  C  onfiunoe  I  cc  uld 
perceive,  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  our  fire  was  very  destruct  ve  to 
her  The  Ticonderog-*,  Lieutenant  commandant  Casstn,  gallantly  sus- 
tained her  full  share  ol  the  action  At  half-pist  ten,  the  Eagle,  not  being 
able  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  cut  her  cable,  and  anchored  m  a  more 
eligibk  praition,  between  my  ship  and  the  Ticonderoga,  where  she  very 
much  aunojed  the  enemy,  hut,  unfortunately,  leaving  me  much  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig 

"  O'lc  guns  on  the  starboard  side  being  nearly  all  dismounted  or  unman- 
ageable, a  stern  anchor  was  let  go,  the  bower  cable  cut,  and  the  ship 
winded,  with  a  fresh  broadside  on  the  enemy's  ship,  which  -.oim  after  sur 
tendered  Our  broadside  was  then  sprung  to  bear  on  the  sloop,  whii_h 
surrendered  about  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  The  sloop  which  naa 
0  the  Eagle  had  struck  sjme  time  before    ind  dr  fl-d  down  the 
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line.  Thi;  sloop  that  was  with  their  galleys  had  also  struck.  Our  galleys 
were  about  obeying  with  alacrity  the  signal  to  follow  them,  when  all  the 
vessels  were  reported  to  me  to  be  in  a  sinking  state.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  annul  the  signal  to  the  galleys,  and  order  their  men  lo  the 
pumps.  I  could  only  look  at  the  enemy's  galleys  going  off  in  a  shattered 
condition,  for  there  was  not  a  mast  in  either  squadron  that  could  stand  to 
maks  sail  on.  The  lower  rigging,  being  nearly  shot  away,  hung  down  as 
though  it  had  been  just  placed  over  the  mast-heads.  The  Saratoga  had 
fifty-five  round-shot  in  her  hull ;  the  Coniiance  one  hundred  and  five. 
The  enemy's  shot  passed  principally  over  our  heads,  as  there  were  not 
twenty  whole  hammocks  in  the  nettings,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  which 
lasted,  without  intermission,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  absence 
and  sickness  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  Perry  left  me  without  the  assistance 
of  that  excellent  officer.  Much  ought  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  him  for  his 
great  care  and  attention  in  disciplining  (he  ship's  crew,  as  her  first  lieu- 
tenant. His  place  was  filled  by  a  gallant  young  officer.  Lieutenant  Peter 
Gamble;  who,  I  regret  to  inform  you,  was  killed  early  in  the  action." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  result  of  this  victory  was  the  utter  dishearten- 
mg  of  General  Prescotl  and  his  army,  and  their  instantaneous  retreat.  S& 
sensible  were  the  people  of  New  York  and  Vermont  of  the  fact  that  the 
good  conduct  of  Macdonough  had  saved  them  from  the  ravages  of  an  in- 
vading army,  that  they,  by  the  action  of  their  representatives,  made  him 
large  grants  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  cities  of  New 
fork  and  Albany  followed  the  esamplo.  He  was  promoted  to  (he  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  received  from  Congress  a  gold  medal  in  commemoration 
jf  the  victory. 
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]|        r^^ ,, — \\   ME    following  account  is   from  a 

I  J     y      ll  British  aulhority,  (Hughes' His- 

tory of  England.)  We  copy  it 
because  it  does  ample  justice  to 
the  character  of  General  Jack- 
son: 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 
very  important  but  disastrous 
expedition  was  sent  to  Louisiana, 
where  it  was  expected  that  its 
capital,  New  Orleans,  would  be 
taken  unprepared  :  it  happened, 
however,  not  only  that  the  secret  transpired,  but  that  the  greatest  man 
produced  by  America  since  the  days  of  Washington  held  the  command 
in  that  district,  where  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  repressmg 
the  atrocities  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  in  disconcerting  the  schemes  of 
the  Spaniards  in  West  Florida,  who  were  taking  an  active  part  in  hostili- 
lies  against  their  neighbours.  Early  in  the  year,  General  Jackson,  antici- 
piling  darger    had  urged  the  neighbouring  states  to  make  imn.ed.ate 
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preparations ;  and  having-  secured  Fort  Mobile,  as  well  as  taken  possession 
of  Pensacola  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
first  of  December.  The  population  of  this  city  was  not  easily  excited  to 
[hat  degree  of  energy  which  the  exigency  of  its  aflairs  demanded  ;  and  his 
principal  dependence,  to  meet  a  large  body  of  highly  disciplined  British 
troops,  was  on  the  volunteers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  whom  he 
had  summoned  to  his  aid  ;  hut  his  Gt^t  measure  was  to  co-operate  with 
Commodore  Patterson,  who  commanded  a  small  naval  force,  m  forti- 
fying, as  far  as  their  means  would  allow,  all  the  approaches  to  the 
eily.  New  Orleans,  probably  destined  to  be  at  some  future  period 
(he  greatest  mart  of  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  that 
mighty  "  father  of  rivers,"  the  Mississippi,  abcut  one  hondred  and  four 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  thou  h  in  itself  unfortified,  it  is  difiicult 
to  conceive  a  place  capable  of  pre'Jtntmfr  greater  ob'ticlei  to  in  imadei  , 
being  built  on  a  neck  of  land,  confined  on  one  side  by  the  nier,  and  on 
the  other  by  impassable  swamps ;  all  the  tract  of  country  about  the  mam 
stream  of  (he  Mississippi,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  at  least  from  its 
mouth,  is  an  impenetrable  morass ,  while  the  channel  itsell  is  so  defended 
by  forts,  as  to  avert  every  danger  of  invasion  from  that  quarter  but  to  the 
east  of  the  city  are  the  lakes  of  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne,  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  stream  called  the  Iberville,  the  principal  eastern  outlet  of 
the  Mississippi.  At  this  point,  the  British,  under  Admiral  Sjr  A  Cochrane 
and  Gieneral  Keene,  determined  to  make  their  attempt ;  since  it  was  thought 
possible  to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Borgne ; 
and  hy  pushing  directly  on,  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  before  any 
effectual  means  could  be  taken  to  secure  it.  With  this  view,  the  troops 
were  removed  into  lighter  vessels  ;  and  being  conveyed  by  such  gun  brigs 
as  would  float  on  its  waters,  began,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  to  enter 
the  Sake :  they  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  before  it  was  seen  that 
the  Americans  were  acquainted  with  their  intentioos ;  five  large  cutters, 
carrying  sii  heavy  guns  each,  and  built  expressly  to  act  on  the  lake, 
appeared  at  a  distance ;  and  these  were  to  be  captured  before  a  landing 
could  be  thought  of.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  British  cruisers  made  sail, 
the  Americans  ran  quickly  out  of  sight,  leaving  their  pursuers  fast  aground ! 
as  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  take  them  at  all  hazards,  and  as  the 
lightest  of  our  craft  would  not  float  where  they  sailed,  a  number  of  launches 
and  ships'  barges  was  got  ready  for  that  purpose. 

This  flotilla,  commanded  by  Captain  Lockier,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer, 
ted  of  fifty  open  boats,  most  of  them  armed  with  a  carronade,  and  all 
I  with  volunteers  from  the  different  ships  of  war.  As  they  np- 
proached  the  enemy  under  great  disadvantages  of  wind  and  tide,  they 
were  greeted  by  a  tremendous  shower  of  bails,  which  sunk  some  and  di« 
abled  others  ;  but  the  rest,  being  pulled  with  great  exertion,  and  occasion 
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ally  returning  the  fire  from  their  carronades,  succeeded,  after  an  hour 
labour,  in  closing  with  their  opponents ;  the  marines  then  opened  a 
destructive  tire  of  nmsketiy  ;  while  the  seamen,  sword  in  hand,  sprang-  up 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  sabring  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  quiculy 
palled  down  the  American  ensign,  and  hoisted  the  Britist  flag  in  its  place. 
One  cutter,  bearing  the  commodore's  broad  pennant,  was  not  so  easily 
mastered ;  but  against  this  Captain  Lockier  bad  directed  his  own  barge, 
and  soon  found  himself  alongside  her  before  any  of  his  friends  could  come 
up  to  hi»  support :  undismayed,  however,  by  these  fearful  odds,  he  led  his 
gallant  crew  instantly  on  board  the  American,  when  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  he  himself  received  several  severe  wounds ;  but  after 
fighting  from  the  bow  to  the  stern,  the  enemy  were  mastered  ;  and  other 
boats  coming  up,  the  commodore  shared  the  fate  of  his  fieet. 

All  opposition  in  this  quarter  being  overcome,  the  fleet  again  weighed 
anchor;  but  ship  after  ship  took  the  ground,  until  it  became  necessary  to 
hoist  out  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  men.  At  this  time,  too,  a 
dreadful  cJiange  of  weather  occurred  ;  and  heavy  rains,  such  as  are  known 
only  in  tropical  climates,  fell  continually  on  the  troops  during  the  ten 
hours  in  which  they  were  confined  in  such  straitened  quarters.  After 
rowing  thirty  miles,  each  division  was  landed  on  a  small  and  swampy  spot 
of  earth,  called  Pine  Island,  where  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  forces 
together  before  their  transportation  to  the  main  land.  On  that  miserable 
desert  ihey  assembled  without  tents  or  huts,  or  any  defence  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  without  even  fuel  to  supply  their  fires. 
In  addition  to  these  miseries,  when  night  closed,  and  the  heavy  rain 
ceased,  a  severe  frost  set  in,  which,  congealing  the  wet  clothes  on  tlieir 
limbs,  left  scarcely  any  animal  warmth  in  their  bodies  ;  and  many  uf  the 
wretched  negroes,  of  whom  we  had  two  regiments,  and  who  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  frost  and  cold,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  they 
never  awoke.  On  the  part  of  the  n 
doubled  ;  for  night  and  day  boats  v 
the  twenty-first  arrived  before  all  the 
was  httle  time  to  inquire  into  ih 
four  or  five  days  continually  at  tli 
ships  of  this  dreadful  campaign,  i 
in  the  annals  of  warfare ;  yet  nc 

and  among  all,  from  the  general  down  to  the  lowest  private,  a  confident 
anticipation  of  success  prevailed  ;  this,  as  well  as  a  prospect  of  an  ample 
reward  in  the  rich  store-houses  of  New  Orleans,  was  kept  up  by  American 
deserters,  or  spies,  who  also  entertained  the  men  with  false  accounts  of  the 
alarm  experienced  by  the  citizens,  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  defence. 
On  the  twenty-second,  before  the  troops  crossed  over  to  the  main  la.id, 
Ihev  were  reviewed  by  General  Keene,  who  formed  three  battalions  of  tha 
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fourth,  eighty-fifth,  and  ninety-fifth  regiments,  into  an  advanced  guard, 
under  Colonel  Thornton  ;  attached  to  which  corps  was  a  patty  of  rocket- 
men,  and  two  light  three-pounders ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  arranged 
in  two  brigades:  the  first  under  Colonel  Brooke,  and  the  second  under 
Colonel  Hamilton,  To  each  a  certain  proportion  of  rockets  and  artillery 
was  allotted,  while  the  dragoons  attended  on  the  general,  until  (hey  should 
provide  themselves  with  horses. 

From  Pine  Island  to  that  spot  where  prudence  dictated  a  landing,  the 
distance  was  still  about  eighty  miles :  the  danger,  therefore,  of  separating 
into  divisions  was  great ;  but  it  could  not  be  obviated :  accordingly,  the 
advanced  brigade,  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  was  embarked  on  the  twenty- 
third,  the  boats  being  directed  to  a  small  creek,  called  the  Bayo  de  Calaiina, 
which  runs  up  from  Lake  Pontcharlrain,  through  an  extensive  morass 
about  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans.  During  the  whole  time,  till  night, 
the  rain  fell  incessantly,  and  was,  as  usual,  succeeded  by  a  sharp  frost, 
which  rendered  the  limbs  of  the  men  completely  powerless  ;  in  this  state 
they  remained  till  midnight,  when  the  boats  cast  anchor,  and  awnings 
could  be  erected.  At  the  entrance  of  the  creek  was  an  enemy's  piquet, 
all  of  whom  were  surprised  fast  asleep,  so  little  did  they  dream  of  attack 
from  this  quarter.  The  boats  then  rowed  to  the  head,  and  the  men  disem- 
barked on  a  wild  marsh,  covered  with  rushes  and  tall  reedi,  where  not  a 
house  or  any  vestige  of  human  industry  could  be  discovered ;  yet  this  spot, 
savage  as  it  was,  was  favourable  to  the  party  whose  motions  it  concealed; 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  suffered  to  remain  quiet  till 
joined  by  the  other  brigades.  These  anticipations,  however,  soon  proved 
faUacious.  The  deserters,  or,  more  properly,  the  deceivers,  assured  the 
British  commander  that  he  had  only  to  show  himself,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict would  submit ;  for  that  there  were  not  five  thousand  men  in  arms 
throughout  the  state,  and  of  those,  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  regulars, 
while  the  whole  were  expecting  an  attack  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town.  These  arguments,  added  to  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  his  present 
position,  induced  the  genera!  to  push  forward;  and  after  an  advance  of 
several  hours,  the  troops  began  to  approach  a  more  cultivated  region, 
where  some  orange  groves  and  a  few  farm-houses  were  discovered.  The 
inmates  of  these  were  secured  as  quickly  and  as  secretly  as  possiblo  ;  one 
man,  however,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  ;  after  which  all  hope  of  con- 
cealment departed,  and  the  column  was  directed  to  widen  its  files,  in  order 
to  present  as  formidable  a  front  as  possible.  After  hastenmg  for  about  a 
mile  over  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  extended  marsh 
which  they  had  lately  quilted,  and  on  the  left  hy  the  mighLy  Mississippi, 
•ushing  rapidly  in  a  stream  about  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  a  mile 
in  breadth,  the  whole  detachment  turned  off  into  a  green  field,  in  which 
was  a  large  house  surrounded  by  about  a  score  of  slave  huts,  and  at  a  little 
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dislance  farther,  another  lone  habitation,  where  General  Keene  fixed  his 
head-qua  Iters.  Noon  had  passed  when  the  word  was  given  to  halt ;  and 
here  the  troops  were  suffered  to  light  fires,  and  pile  their  arms  :  this  done, 
they  cooked  their  provisions,  of  which  they  had  collected  abundance  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  alarms  from  small  parties  of  horse, 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  When  the  shades  of  even- 
ing fell,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  more  brightly ;  supper  was  despatched, 
and  the  men  prepared  themselves  for  rest ;  but  a  little  before  eight  o'clock, 
the  attention  of  some  was  drawn  to  a  large  vessel  which  seemed  to  be 
stealing  up  the  river,  till  she  came  opposite  to  the  British  station,  when 
her  anchor  was  dropped  and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  Various  were  the 
opinions  entertained  of  this  stranger  :  she  was  hailed  ;  but  no  answei  waa 
returned.  All  idea  of  sleep,  however,  was  now  laid  aside,  and  several 
musket-shols  were  fired,  of  which  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  ;  until 
at  length,  all  her  sails  being  fastened,  and  her  broadside  swung  toward  the 
camp,  a  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  exclaiming,  "Give  them  this  for  the 
honour  of  America;"  the  flashes  of  her  guns  instantly  followed,  and  a 
shower  of  grape-shot  swept  down  numbers  of  the  British  troops  ;  an  inces- 
sant cannonade  was  then  kept  up,  which  could  not  be  silenced,  as  osr 
troops  had  no  artillery,  and  the  few  rockets  that  were  discharged,  deviated 
30  much  from  their  object,  as  to  afford  only  amusement  for  the  enemy: 
under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  all  were  ordered  to  leave  the  fires, 
and  shelter  themselves  under  the  dykes;  where  they  lay,  each  as  he 
could  find  room,  listening  in  painful  silence  to  the  i 
huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans 

The  night  was  dark  as  pitch ;  the  fires  w 
an  object  was  visible,  except  from  the  momentary  fl 
a  straggling  fire  called  attention  toward  the  pickets,  t 
dreadful  scene  was  about  to  open  :  nor  was  it  long  before  s 
short  by  a  tremendous  yell,  and  a  semicircular  blaze  o 
showed  that  the  position  was  surrounded  by  a  superior 
alternative  remained  but  to  surrender,  or  to  drive  back  the  a 
first  of  these  plans  was  instantly  rejected ;  for  the  troops,  rushing  from 
their  lurking  places,  and  dashing  through  their  bivouac,  under  heavy  dis- 
charges from  the  vessel,  lost  not  a  moment  in  attacking  the  foe,  without  ihe 
slightest  attention  to  order,  or  the  rules  of  disciplined  warfare  :  the  combat, 
which  was  left  to  individual  valour  and  skill,  lasted  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  though  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred of  our  finest  troops  and  best  officers  were  left  on  the  Geld :  the  rest 
then  retired  to  their  former  lurking  places,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  their 
enemy  on  the  river;  which,  when  daylight  appeared,  waa  discovered  lo 
be  a  fine  schooner  of  eighteen  guns,  crowded  with  men.  In  the  cold 
dykes,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  remain  the  whole  ensuing  day. 
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without  fire,  and  without  food  ;  for  whenever  the  smallest  number  began  to 
stnal  away  from  shelter,  £hu  vessel  opened  her  fire. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  disembarking  in 
Iiaste  to  rejoin  iheir  comrades  ;  and  as  the  schooner's  guns  were  heard  al 
the  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles  over  the  water,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  boats'  crews: 
nor  was  a  moment  lost  in  returning  to  the  island  ;  so  that  the  whole  army 
was  brcught  into  position  before  dirk  on  the  twenty -fourth ;  but  the  ad- 
vanced brigade  was  still  ft  tiered  to  the  bank,  while  another  large  ship  now 
cast  anchcr  about  a  mile  from  their  annoying  enemy:  as  soon,  however, 
as  da>-!iness  had  set  n  a  change  cf  position  was  effected,  and  the  division 
was  stationed  in  the  ullage  of  huts  the  front  of  the  army  being  then 
CDvered  by  a  strong  chain  of  outp  st"?  they  remained  quiet  during  the 
n  ghl  and  ne\t  daj  General  Keene  wts  relieved  from  farther  care  and 
responsihihty  by  the  uneicpecled  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  and 
General  Gibbs  the  former  of  w  hom  had  been  despatched  from  England, 
to  lake  the  chief  command,  as  soon 'as  the  death  of  General  Ross  was 
known.  The  arrival  of  Pakenham,  adored  as  he  was  by  the  army,  elicited 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  camp,  before  he 
proceeded  to  examine,  with  a  soldier's  eye,  every  point  of  attack  or  de- 
fence. Of  the  American  army  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  corps  of  five  . 
hundred  mounted  riflemen,  hovering  about  the  British  front,  and  watching 
every  motion  :  the  city  was  not  in  sight ;  and  no  advance  could  be  made, 
until  the  vessels  on  the  river  were  disposed  of:  as  delay  was  now  danger- 
ous, nine  field-pieces,  two  howitzers,  and  a  mortar,  were  brought  down  to 
the  bank  as  soon  as  it  became  dark ;  a  battery  was  quickly  thrown  up 
against  the  schooner  ;  and  at  dawn,  on  the  tw-enly-sixth,  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  opened  on  her  with  red-hot  shot :  nor  was  it  long  before  her  crew  was 
seen  hastening  into  their  boats  ;  while  the  smoke  first,  and  then  the  fiames, 
began  to  rise  from  her  decks ;  and,  in  about  an  hour,  she  blew  up :  the 
guns  were  then  turned  against  the  ship  ;  but  not  wishing  to  share  the  fate 
of  her  comrade,  she  set  up  every  inch  of  canvass;  and  being  impelled 
both  by  sailing  and  towing,  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  range  of  shot. 
All  apparent  obstacles  being  now  removed,  the  army  advanced  to  a  mora 
forward  position ;  and  arrangements  were  quietly  made  during  the  day  till 
sunset :  but  from  that  period  until  near  dawn  the  whole  time  was  spent  in 
wakefulness  and  alarm  ;  for  the  American  riflemen  harassed  the  pickets ; 
fired  on  the  sentinels,  as  well  as  the  officers  who  went  the  rounds;  and, 
disregarding  all  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  thought  only  of  diminish' 
ing  the  number  of  their  enemies  by  picking  off  every  individual  whom 
ihey  could  reach.  As  soon  as  day  began  to  break,  they  retired,  and  our 
troops  formed  in  two  columns:  the  right,  under  General  Gibbs,  took  post 
■ear  the  skirls  of  the  morass,  throwing  out  its  skirmishers  across  the  plain: 
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while  the  left,  under  Keene,  drew  up  on  the  road  near  the  riveT,  and  wafl 
covered  by  the  rifle  corps,  which  estended  itself  to  meet  the  skirmishers 
of  the  right  column:  with  this  division  went  the  artillery;  and  at  a  given 
signal,  the  whole  moved  forward  in  high  spirits,  for  about  four  or  five  miles. 

At  length  they  came  in  view  of  the  Ameri- 
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artillery  was  brought  up  against  thai  of  the  enemy ;  but  being  icferior  both 
in  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal,  it  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  The  infantry,  having  formed  in  line,  now  advanced  under  a 
neavy  discharge  of  round  and  grape-shot,  till  ihey  were  slopped  by  the 
canal,  the  depth  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  they  were  therefore 
ordered  to  take  shelter  in  a  wet  ditch,  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  knees ; 
where,  leaning  forward,  they  concealed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
behind  some  high  rushes  on  its  brink  :  in  the  mean  lime,  the  advance  of 
the  right  column  had  been  stopped  by  similar  impediments;  and  nothing 
seemed  left  but  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  their  perilous  situation:  a  parly 
of  courageous  seamen  were  employed  to  remove  the  dismounted  guns, 
which  service  they  effected  under  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy  :  and  iheo 
regiment  after  regiment  stole  away,  amid  discharges  similaj  to  those  which 
saluted  their  approach;  retiring  to  a  position  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
from  the  enemy's  works,  and  in  full  sight  of  their  army.  In  this  situation 
they  unaccountably  remained  inactive  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  thir 
lieth  of  December  ;  though,  if  an  attack  was  to  be  renewed,  it  never  couid 
have  been  supposed  that  such  a  commander  as  General  Jackson  would 
neglect  to  strengthen  or  complete  his  hues:  indeed  workmen  were  ob- 
served busily  occupied  in  this  very  operation,  while  numerous  reinforce- 
ments continually  arrived  in  his  camp  :  neither  did  he,  during  this  penod, 
leave  his  antagonists  in  tranquillity ;  for  by  giving  an  elevation  lo  nis  guns, 
he  contrived  lo  reach  the  British  lines  ;  and  he  also  began  lo  erect  batle- 
•les  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  whence  a  flanking  fire  could 
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be  thrown  across  the  whole  front  of  his  position.  His  defences  could  not 
now  be  turned,  nor  could  his  troops  be  drawn  from  their  intrenchmenls  ■ 
nothing  therefore  remained  to  he  done  but  to  erect  breaching  batteries,  and 
assault  his  works  :  this  plan,  therefore,  was  adopted  ;  three  days  being  em- 
ployed in  bringing  up  heavy  cannon,  and  making  such  preparations  aa 
might  have  sufficed  for  a  siege. 

On  the  night  of  (he  thirty-first,  one  half  of  the  British  army  was  marched 
to  the  front,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  position  :  favoured 
by  the  darkness,  and  working  in  cautious  silence,  they  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing up,  before  dawn,  a  work,*  on  which  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
were  mounted ;  and  then,  falling  back  to  a  short  distance,  they  lay  down 
behind  some  reeds,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  next 
morning  was  very  hazy  ;  and  when  the  mist  gave  way,  the  different  Ame- 
rican regiments  were  plainly  discerned  on  parade,  in  their  holiday  suits, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  gaiety  and  gala ;  when  the  British  batte- 
ries opened,  and  suddenly  all  was  consternation  and  confusion :  but  their 
artillery  soon  rallied,  and  answered  ours  with  quickness  and  precision: 
toward  the  end  of  the  day  our  ammunition  began  to  fail,  when  the  fire  of 
the  Americans  was  redoubled  ;  and  being  aided  by  a  large  number  of  guns 
landed  from  the  flotilla,  as  well  as  by  the  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  British  were  finally  obliged  to  desert  their  works. 

The  fatigue  undergone  by  officers  and  men  was  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion :  for  two  nights  and  days,  no  one  had  closed  his  eyes,  except  he  were 
cool  enough  to  sleep  amid  showers  of  cannon  Hils  and  during  the  day, 
scarcely  a  moment  could  be  allowed  evtn  to  break  the  fist  and  now,  hav- 
ing retreated  from  an  impracticable  attempt,  the  Inops  were  exposed  not 
snly  to  the  enemy's  fire  in  front,  but  to  a  aeadly  discharge  of  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  which  swept  the 
whole  line  of  encampment :  besides,  the  duty  in  a  picket  became  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  a  general  action,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters ;  and  to  approach  a  fire  was  certain  death,  from  the  aim  which  it 
gave  to  the  foe :  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising  that  munnurs 
were  raised  among  the  men  ;  but  these  proceeded  rather  from  irritation  at 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  foe  to  action,  than  from  any  other  motive. 
Nor  was  their  gallant  leader  less  anxious  to  fight,  though  desirous  of  en- 
gaging on  equal  terms,  if  possible ;  and  lo  effect  this,  he  devised  an  admi- 
rable plan.  Dividing  his  army,  he  resolved  to  send  one  part  across  the 
Mississippi,  who  might  seize  the  enemy's  battery,  and  turn  it  against  them- 
selves, while  the  other  Vnade  a  general  assauk  on  their  lines :  to  effect  this, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  for  boats,  from  the  lake,  across  the 
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entire  neck  of  land,  to  the  river:  (he  fatigue  endured  by  the  troops  in  this 
undertaking  cannot  adequately  be  described :  still  ii  was  effected ;  and  while 
the  Americans  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
from  Kentucky,  General  Lambert  unexpectedly  arrived  with  two  fine  regi- 
ments, the  seventh  and  forty-third  ;  which,  with  a  body  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, increased  the  British  force  to  about  eight  thousand. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  boats  were  ordered  up  for  the  transport  of  four- 
teen hundred  troops ;  and  Colonel  Thornton  was  appointed  to  lead  Picton's 
"fighting  rascals"  of  the  eighty-fifth,  the  marines,  and  a  party  of  sa.'ors. 
across  the  rapid  "father  of  streams:"  the  soil  however  through  which  tfte 
canal  ran,  was  so  rotten,  that  it  shelved  in ;  and  no  more  boats  than  a  num- 
ber capable  of  carrying  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  able  to  reach 
their  destination  :  according  to  orders.  Colonel  Thornton  was  to  embark 
and  cross  the  river  immediately  after  dark,  push  forward,  carry  the  batte- 
ries, and  point  the  guns  before  daylight;  then,  at  the  signal  of  a  rocket, to 
commence  firing  on  the  enemy's  line,  which  at  the  same  moment  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  divided  into  three  columns: 
General  Keene  at  the  head  of  one,  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  right; 
General  Gibbs,  with  the  other,  to  force  the  enemy's  left ;  while  General 
Lambert  remained  with  the  seventh  and  forty-third  in  reserve,  to  act  as 
ciicumstances  might  require-:  scaling  ladders  and  fascines  had  been  also 
prepared,  and  committed  to  the  forty-fourth  regiment,  as  being  numerically 
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Btrong,  and  accuslorned  to  American  warfare.  Thus  ail  things  were  ar 
ranged  on  iJie  night  of  the  seventh;  and  next  day  the  fate  of  New  Orleans 
was  to  be  decided. 

While  the  rest  of  the  army  lay  down  to  sleep,  until  they  shouM  be  roused 
by  their  drums  and  bugles.  Colonel  Thornton,  with  fourteen  hundred  chosen 
troops,  advanced  to  the  river  side  :  there  however  he  found  his  commander's 
scheme  impmcticable  ;  the  boats  had  not  arrived  ;  and  at  last,  some  hours 
after  the  appointed  time,  only  a  few  came  up  :  determining  however  to  do 
what  could  be  effected,  he  crossed  with  a  smail  force  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  men,  though  they  could  not  leave  the  canal  till  dawn  was  beginning 
to  appear;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  rowed  like  men  in  despair;  that  they 
eliected  their  disembarkation  in  safely,  and  formed  on  the  beach  :  day  had 
already  broke ;  the  British  army  had  advanced  ;  and  the  signal  rocket  was 
sent  up,  while  they  were  four  miles  from  the  batteries,  which  ought  to  have 
been  taken  soon  after  midnight.  Nor  was  this  the  only  disappointment 
which  the  gallant  Pakenham  experienced :  when  the  troops  stood  in  battle 
array,  not  a  ladder  or  fascine  was  to  be  found  in  the  field ;  for  the  forty- 
fourth  had  neglected  to  bring  them.  The  indignation  of  Sir  Edward  was 
extreme ;  galloping  up  to  Colonel  Mullens,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  been 
panic-struck,  he  commanded  him  to  return  instantly  with  his  regiment  for 
the  ladders  ;  but  the  opportunity  of  planting  them  was  gone  for  ever :  our 
troops  were  now  visible  to  the  foe ;  a  dreadful  fire  was  opened  on  them ; 
and  they  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds,  while  they  stood  wailing  for 
orders.  All  his  arrangements  being  thus  frustrated,  Pakenham  gave  the 
word  to  advance  ;  and  the  other  regiments,  leaving  the  forty-fourth  behind, 
rushed  to  the  assault;  on  the  left,  a  detachment  carried  a  battery  in  ad- 
vance of  the  American  works,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  ditch  by  a  single 
plank  into  the  lines;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  superior  numbers.  On 
ihe  right,  where  the  twenty-first  and  fourth  were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the 
nineiy-third  rushed  on,  and  took  the  lead:  rushing  impetuously  on.  our 
troops  soon  reached  the  ditch ;  but  to  scale  the  intrenchment  without  lad- 
ders was  impossible :  some  few  men,  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  parapet,  to  their  own  destruction;  while  those 
that  stood  without,  were  exposed  to  a  sweeping  fire,  that  cut  them  down  by 
companies  :  they  fell,  too,  without  seeing  their  opponents  ;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  even  raising  their  heads  above  the  ramparts,  swung  their  fire- 
locks by  one  arm  over  the  wall,  and  fired  directly  down  on  their  assailants; 
while  the  batteries  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  kept  up  a  dreadful 
flanking  cannonade.  Poor  Pakenham  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  rally 
his  broken  troops :  riding  toward  the  forty-fourth,  which  had  returned  to 
the  field,  though  in  much  confusion,  he  called  out  to  Colonel  Mullens  to 
advance;  but  that  officer  was  i^where  to  be  found  :  he  therefore  put  him- 
self at  their  head  ;  and  instantly  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  knee,  Jrom 
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abullel  which  killed  his  horse  :  mounting  another  charger,  he  again  headed 
the  forty-fourth ;  when  a  second  ball  took  effect  more  fatally,  and  this  gal- 
lant hero  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his  aid-de-comp.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  both  the  generals,  Keene  and  Gibhs,  were  carried  off  the  field  se- 
Terely  wounded ;  and  the  army,  without  leaders,  ignorant  of  what  waa 
to  he  done,  hesitated,  retreated,  and  finally  quitted  the  field  in  complete 
disorder. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  Thornton's  little  party  had  landed, 
driven  in  an  outpost,  and  stormed  the  enemy's  works  under  a  dreadful  dis- 
charge of  grape  and  canister,  by  which  their  leader  was  wounded;  but 
the  failure  of  the  main  body  rendered  it  necessary  to  retreat :  this  move- 
ment was  effected  with  great  skill,  under  cover  of  some  houses  that  were 
set  on  Sre  ;  and  the  little  corps,  entering  their  boats,  reached  the  opposite 
bank  without  molestation. 

As  soon  as  the  British  army  was  reunited,  a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched 
with  proposals  to  bury  the  dead,  and  two  days  for  that  purpose  were 
granted  ;  when,  according  lo  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  humiliating  sights  which  an  Englishman  could  view, 
disclosed  itself;  for  at  one  spot,  within  the  small  compass  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  were  gathered  together  nearly  a  thousand  bodies,  all  arrayed  in  Bri- 
tish uniforms ;  not  a  single  American  among  ihem.  In  the  camp,  gloom 
and  discontent,  or  indignation  and  rage  prevailed ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  friends 
less  afflicting  than  that  of  honour ;  almost  every  man  had  to  bewail  a  com- 
rade ;  for  between  two  and  three  thousand  had  fallen ;  yet,  though  afflicted, 
they  were  not  disheartened  ;  nay,  they  even  anticipated  with  eagerness  a 
renewal  of  the  combat;  but  General  Lambert  prudently  determined  not  to 
risk  the  safety  of  his  army  on  works  that  were  impregnable  ;  especially 
as  the  chance  of  success  was  materially  diminished  by  the  recent  loss  :  he 
prepared  therefore  for  a  retreat,  while  it  was  yet  practicable  ;  but  for  seve- 
ral days  after  the  battle  the  British  camp  was  harassed  by  continual  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  both  in  front  and  from  the  banks  of  the  river;  nor 
could  the  men  ever  close  their  eyes  without  being  awakened  by  the  splash 
of  a  round-shot  or  shell  in  the  mud  near  them :  besides,  no  roads  lay  open 
eicept  over  morasses,  and  hurdles  could  not  be  procured  to  form  them: 
reeds  therefore  were  substituted  ;  and  the  army,  after  incredible  sufferings 
and  fatigues,  from  cold,  and  hunger,  and  want  of  rest,  at  length  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  Lake  Borgne:  even  then  they  were  without  tents;  and  the 
morass  was  their  only  bed;  the  flotilla  was  eighty  miles  distant;  only  a 
part  of  the  troops  could  be  passed  over  at  a  time ;  so  that  if  bad  weather 
had  come  on,  a  large  poition  must  inevitably  have  perished  by  starvation. 
On  reaching  the  fleet,  they  found  that  large  reinforcements  had  arrived; 
but  these,  under  present  circumstances,  wefe  all  useless:  after  remaining 
wind-bound  till  the  fourth  of  February,  they  ran  down  as  far  as  Cat  Island 
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a  spot  of  sandy  soil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  where  they  remained  tc 
the  seventh,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Mobile  ;  with  the  reduction 
of  which  unimportant  place  all  hostilities  in  this  quarter  of  America  ceased. 
General  Jackson,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  lost  but  thirteen  men  in  the  late 
attack.  Having  re-entered  New  Orleans  with  his  troops,  on  the  twentieth 
ot  Januarj  he  was  recened  with  boundless  acckimati  ns  and  a  solemn 
thank  giving  was  offered  up  in  the  cathedral  An  incident  then  occurred 
V.  hich  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  era  of  the  Eoraan  republic  as  marlial 
law  stdl  eMstod,  the  general  cauaed  one  of  the  n  en  bers  of  the  leg  slalure 
lo  be  arre  ted  who  had  fuin  shed  the  newspapers  with  some  articles  of  a 
pernicious  tendency  application  was  made  to  the  d  ■strict  judge  for  a  writ 
of  kabeat  corpus  to  be  served  on  the  general ,  and  th  s  was  granted  in 
opposition  to  the  poaitiie  injunctions  of  Jackson  by  whose  orders  ihe  judge 
himself  was  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  city  two  dajs  afterwards  officnl 
intelligenci,  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was  received  and  the  civil  magistnte 
had  m  sooner  resumed  hi  functions  than  GeneralJackson  wa~  sut  moned 
to  an  wer  f  r  his  ctnten  pt  of  court  hi,  accordingly  appeaeed  and  vmii 
cated  his  c  n  i  icl  through  h  s  counsel ,  but  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of 
(ne  th  i  aid  dollars  This  sentence  against  the  hero  of  New  Orlean*! 
excited  un  veraal  indignation  and  the  amount  cf  the  fine  was  quickl\ 
raised  by  the  citizens  Jackson  however  had  aireadj  d  sc barged  it  from 
his  own  funds  and  requested  that  the  subscrplion  might  be  distributed 
among  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  He  then  re- 
signed his  command  to  General  Gaines  ;  and,  like  another  Cincinnatus, 
retired  to  his  farm,  until  his  country,  requiring  his  services,  again  called 
him  from  nis  rural  occupations. 
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^<,APT4IN  PORTER'S  cruise  in  the  Pacific 
term  nated  this  year  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  given  in  detail  Captain  Por'er 
after  the  refitting  of  his  ship,  sailed  frini 
the  Dch«are  en  the  37th  of  October,  1813  He 
shaped  his  cciii-:e  fir  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where, 
according-  to  arniigements  with  Commrdore  Biin 
bridge  scvpral  phces  were  appointed  for  rendezvous 
Durinir  his  cruise  in  that  quarter  he  captured  his 
Bnlannic  mijfstj's  packet  ship  Nocton  from  which 
he  took  about  eleven  Ihnusind  pounds  ■'terhng  in  specie  and  then 
despatched  her  fir  AmtricT  Upon  heirinjr  of  the  capture  of  the  Java  bv 
Commodore  Bambrdne  he  was  ibli^ed  to  return  ti  port,  where  he  heard 
that  the  Hornet  had  been  captured  by  the  Montague,  that  the  Brit  sh 
force  (n  the  ctiast  had  been  increased,  and  that  sevenl  ships  were  m  pur- 
suit of  him  Knowins;  that  he  occupied  a  hizardoua  phce,  he  deter- 
mined to  abaodtn  it,  and  accordinfflv  be  shaped  his  course  southward 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  rff  which  phce  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  seventT 
of  the  gales  and  proceedid  into  the  Pac  fie  Ocean  From  the  want  of 
pronaion  It  became  necessary  to  put  into  some  port  Accordinglj  he  ran 
into  Valparaiso,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14lh  of  March,  1813. 

Having  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provision,  he  coasted  the  sliores 
if  Chili  and  Peru,  and  met  with  a  Peruvian  corsair,  that  had  captured 
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(no  nhal  Dg  -^hips  on  the  coast  of  (  h]li,and  had  on  board  the 

ciens  of  the 

iwo  "ship  aa  prisoners,  conbtbting  of  Iweulj  four  Americans 

The  com- 

mander  of  the  ctrsair  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct  by  alleging  himself 

to  be  an  allj  of  Great  Britain,  and  expecting  a  war  between  Spam  and  the 

United  States      Captain  Pjrter,  finding  that  he  determined 

to  persist  m 

hia  aggre^slo^s,  lightened  him  of  his  armament,  bj  throw  i 

g  It  intj  the 

sea,  released  the  prisoners,  and  then  direrted  a  polite  letter  to 

the  viceroy, 
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captain      Upon  proceeding  t5  the  port  of  Lima  be  recaptur 

d  one  of  the 

American  \e''stls  a^  the  was  entering  the  port 

He  cruised   lor  several  mjnths  m  the  Pacific    making 

great    havoc 

among  the   Engl  sh  tiaders,  and   was    parlicularh    destructive    to  those 

engaged   in   the   spermaceti  whale   hsheu       He  took  manj  wUh  valuable 
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equipped  her  with  twenty  guns  and  called  her  the  Essex  Tu 

lor   appoint 

ing  Lieutenant  Down  es  as  commander,  while  some  of  the  othe 
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irigate,  rating  thirty-six  guns,  accompanied  by  two  sloops  of  war.  Loaded 
with  spoil,  and  sated  with  the  easy  and  inglorious  capture  of  merchant- 
men, Captain  Porter  desired  to  signalize  his  cruise  by  some  brilliant  vic- 
tory, meeting  the  enemy  on  equal  terms. 

From  having  remained  at  sea  for  such  a  length  of  time,  some  of  the  tim- 
bers were  impaired  and  needed  renewal,  while  the  frigate  required  some 
other  repairs  to  enable  her  to  fece  the  foe.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired 
to  the  island  of  Nooaheevah,  one  of  the  Washington  group,  discovered  hy 
Captain  Ingraham  of  Boston,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  prizes.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  received  Captain  Porter  with 
marks  of  friendship ;  and  they  supplied  him  with  abundance  of  provision, 
with  which  the  island  abounded.  Having  calked  and  completely  over- 
hauled the  ship,  made  her  a  new  set  of  water-casks,  and  taken  on  board  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provision  for  four  months,  from  the  prizes,  which  he 
secured  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  for  their  proleclion,  he  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Chili,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1813,  leaving  Lieutenant 
Gamble  of  the  marines,  with  twenty-one  men,  in  command  of  the  battery, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso  after  a  certain  time. 

Having  cruised  off  the  coast  of  ChiU  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
■with  Captain  Hiliyar,  without  success,  he  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Valpa- 
raiso, with  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  him  there  ;  and,  if  disappointed  in 
his  wish,  he  might  be  able  to  capture  some  merchant  ships  which  were 
expected  from  England.  While  lying  in  this  port  Captain  Hiliyar  arrived, 
having  long  sought  for  the  Essex,  but  without  success,  and  having  almost 
given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  meeting  with  her.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
sloop  of  war  Cherub,  which  was  strongly  armed  and  manned.  Contrary 
to  Captain  Porter's  expectation,  the  Phcebe  herself  was  far  superior  to  the 
Essex.  The  united  force  of  the  Phcebe  and  Cherub  amounted  to  eighty- 
one  guns  and  five  hundred  men.  While  the  force  of  the  Essex  consisted 
of  but  forty-six  guns,  ail  of  which,  excepting  six  long  twelves,  were  thirty- 
two  pound  carronades,  only  serviceable  in  close  fighting.  Her  crew 
having  been  much  reduced  by  the  manning  of  prizes,  amounted  to  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  The  Essex  Junior,  being  only  intended 
as  a  store-ship,  carried  but  ten  eighteen -pound  carronades  and  ten  short 
sixes,  with  a  complement  of  only  sixty  men.  The  Phcebe  and  Cherub, 
having  been  sent  out  expressly  to  search  for  and  capture  the  Essex,  were 
in  prime  order,  and  good  discipline,  with  picked  crews,  and  hoisted  flags 
bearing  the  motto,  "Glod  and  our  country,  British  sailors'  best  rights; 
traitors  offend  both." 

This  was  in  opposition  to  the  American  motto  of  "Free  trade  and  sail- 
ors' rights,"  and  the  latter  part  of  it  being  suggested  by  error  tenderly 
cherished,  that  our  crews  were  composed  of  British  seamen.  In  reply  to 
this  motto.  Captain  Porter  hoisted  at  his  mizen,  "God,  our  country,  and 
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liberty:  tyrants  offend  them."  On  entering  the  port,  the  Phtebe  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  Captain  Porter,  who,  on  account  of  the  neu- 
trality of  the  place,  did  not  wish  to  take  adiantage  of  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  his  enemy.  This  forbearance  wan  acUnowledg-ed  by  Commodore 
Hillyar,  and  he  gave  his  word  of  honour  to  observe  hke  conduct  while  in 
port,  which  he  accordingly  followed  for  a  time 

On  receiving  a  sufficient  supply  of  provision  on  board,  the  Ph<ebe  and 
Cherub  went  off  the  port,  where  they  cruised  fur  six  weeks,  keepmg  up  a 
cont  nual  blockade  of  Captain  Porter  who  from  the  inferiority  of  his 
number  was  unw  llmg  to  risk  an  action  After  repeated  endeaiours, 
hading  himself  unable  to  br  ng  the  Phmbe  into  single  action  or  into  equal 
cumHl  or  to  pr  i  ke  a  challenge  fr  m  Comn  od  re  H  Ujar  he  deter 
mined  to  put  tu  sea  Fmdm^  after  rtpeated  trials  that  the  Esae\  was  a 
superior  sailer  to  either  t)  the  eiitmj  s  ships,  it  was  detennined  that  he 
fchould  let  the  enemy  chase  her  cff  ai  d  therebj  gne  the  Essex  Junior  a 
chance  of  escape 

On  the  d  ij  f  llowing,  the  28th  uf  March  the  w  nd  began  to  blow  from 
the  south  ,  the  Essex  having  parted  her  larboard  cable  dragged  her  star 
board  anchor  out  to  sea  Having  all  sails  set  and  perceiving  the  enemy 
du&e  111  with  the  western  s  de  if  tf  e  ba}  and  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  pass  ng  to  windward  and  gaining  the  sea  Ij  supericr  sailing  Captain 
Porter  deteinimed  to  hazard  the  attempt  He  IooIl  in  his  top  gallant 
Bails  and  fittid  up  for  the  purpose  but  unforiun-itel\,  en  rounding  the 
point  a  heavj  squall  struck  the  ship  and  bore  away  the  mam  topmast, 
and  threw  the  men  who  were  aloft  into  the  sea  and  drowned  them  Both 
ships  immediately  gave  chase  and  Captain  Porter  find  ng  that  from  the 
crippled  state  of  his  ship  it  wculd  be  unsafe  to  procted,  determined  to  run 
into  port  aga  n  and  repair  damages  But  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  the 
common  anchorage  which  he  hid  left  he  put  into  a  small  bay  about  three 
quarters  of  a  m  le  frDm  the  battery,  and  to  the  leeward  of  il,  on  the  east 
of  the  harbour,  and  dropped  anchor  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore  Sup 
posing  himself  secure,  he  thought  only  of  repairing  the  damages  he  had 
sustained  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
place  The  warj  and  menacing  approach  of  the  enem}  showed  that  they 
had  a  more  important  object  in  view,  thin  to  exchange  kindness  with  a 
generous  enemy  Their  instrucUons  were  to  crush  the  noxuus  foe  which 
had  been  so  destructive  to  the  commerce  of  their  country,  and  being  fui 
nished  with  a  force  competent  to  this  service,  and  having  the  enemy  once 
in  their  power,  they  had  no  desire  to  wave  their  superiority,  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  escape  and  continue  his  work  of  destruction.  Displaying 
their  motto  flags  and  having  jacks  at  all  their  masts'  heads,  Captain  Por- 
ter soon  discovered  the  real  danger  of  his  situation.  With  all  despatch, 
he  prepared  for  action,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  spring  on  his  cable ;  but 
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was  unsuccessful,  when,  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  3  p.  m.,  the  enemy 
commenced  (he  action.  The  Phcebe  having  laid  herself  under  his  sleni 
and  the  Cherub  on  his  starboard  bow,  the  latter  "finding  herself  in  a  dan- 
gerous place,  and  exposed  to  a  hot  fire,  bore  up,  and  ran  under  his  stern 
also,  where  they  both  kept  up  a  raking  fire,  to  which  Captain  Porter  wa« 
unable  to  make  any  effective  return.  He,  however,  succeeded  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  getting  springs  on  his  cables,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
his  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy  :  but  they  were  as  often  shot  away  by 
.he  excessive  fire  to  vvhich  he  was  exposed.  For  defence  against  this  tre- 
mendous attack,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  on  three  long  twelve-pounders, 
which  he  had  run  out  of  the  stern  ports,  and  which  were  worked  with 
such  skill  and  bravery  as  in  half  an  hour  to  do  such  injury  to  the  enemy's 
ships  as  to  compel  bim  to  haul  off  and  repair  losses.  It  was  evidently  the 
mtention  of  Cumnndore  Hillj"ir  to  risk  nothmg  from  the  daring  courag- 
of  his  enemj  but  to  take  her  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  pos'^ible  All  bis 
movements  were  calm  and  dehbirate,  while  ihe  situation  of  Captain  Por- 
ter was  distre-ising ,  surrounded  bj  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  the 
cnppled  state  of  his  ship,  unable  to  help  himself,  he  lay  awaiting  the  con 
vemence  of  the  enemy  to  renew  the  scene  of  slaughter,  without  any  hope 
of  escape  or  retahation  The  brave  crew  of  the  Essex  evinced  their 
deleimmation  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  bv  hoisting  ensigns  in  their  shattered 
rigging,  and  jicks  in  different  parts  of  the  ship  The  enemy  haling 
repaired,  placed  themselves  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Esse'^  and 
again  commenced  their  work  ff  destruction,  out  of  reach  of  her  carrj- 
nades  Captiin  Prrter  "^aw  there  was  no  hope  of  injuring  the  enemy 
nilhout  beating  up  and  beconung  (he  asi^ailant  and  this  he  determinid  tj 
do  From  the  shattered  state  of  bis  rigging,  he  was  unable  to  raise  any 
other  sail  than  the  filing  jib,  which  he  caused  to  he  set,  and  having  cut 
his  cable  he  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  with  the  intention  of  lajing  the 
Phffibe  on  board 

He  was  now  able  to  close  with  the  enemy,  when  the  firing  on  both  s  des 
was  tremendous  and  destructive  The  Es=ex  was  in  a  truly  deplorable 
ccndition,  her  dtck  w^s  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying,  her  cockpit 
filled  with  wounded ,  she  had  been  several  tin  es  on  fire,  and  was,  m  fact, 
Ik  total  wreck  ,  still  a  feeble  hope  sprung  up  that  she  might  be  victi  nous, 
from  the  circuinslinct  of  the  Cherub  being  compelled  to  haul  oil  by  her 
crppled  state,  she,  h  neier  did  not  return  to  close  action  again,  but 
kept  up  a  distant  firing  with  her  long  guns  The  Phcebe  also  being 
seriously  injured  began  to  edge  cff  and  choose  the  distance  n hich  best 
anted  her  kng  gun's  The  Essex  was  unable,  from  her  shatterid  state, 
to  take  advantage  of  single  combat  with  the  Phcebe,  and,  for  want  of  sul, 
was  unable  to  keep  at  clcse  quarters  with  her  Both  shipi  now  kept  up 
ft  tremendous  and  des  ructive  fire,  which  m<idc  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
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'-lew  of  the  Essex,  many  of  whose  guns  were  rendered  useless,  while 
many  had  their  whole  crews  destroyed,  and  one  gun  in  particular  was 
manned  three  times :  fifteen  men  were  slain  at  it  in  the  course  of  the 
action.  Having  lost  all  hope  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  Captain  Porter 
determined  to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the  crew,  and  destroy  her. 
Having  approached  within  musket-shot  of  the  shore,  and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  succeeding',  the  wind  shifted  and  bore  her  down  upon  the  Phtebe, 
exposing  her  again  to  a  dreadful  and  raking  fire.  The  ship  was  now 
totally  unmanageable ;  but  as  her  head  was  toward  the  enemy  and  he  to 
leeward.  Captain  Porter  conceived  a  faint  hope  of  being  able  to  board  her. 
At  this  moment,  Lieutenant  Downes,  of  the  Essex  Junior,  came  on  board 
to  receive  orders,  expecting  that  Captain  Porter  would  soon  be  made  pri- 
soner. Finding,  from  the  enemy's  putting  his  helm  up,  that  his  last 
attempt  at  boarding  would  not  succeed.  Captain  Porter  directed  him  to 
return  to  his  own  ship  and  prepare  for  destroying  or  defending  her  in 
case  of  attack.  The  Cherub  kept  up  a  hot  fire  on  him  during  his  return. 
The  enemy  still  kept  up  a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  the  Essex, 
dealing  death  and  destruction  among  her  brave  crew.  Still  her  com- 
mander persisted,  determined  to  hold  out  in  the  unequal  and  almost  hope- 
less conflict.  Every  expedient  that  a  fertile  and  iiiventive  mind  could 
suggest  was  resorted  to,  that  they  might  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  halser  was  bent  to  the  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from 
the  bows  to  bring  the  ship's  head  around,  and  bring  her  broadside  again  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy.  This  succeeded ;  but,  from  the  crippled  state  of 
the  enemy,  they  were  unable  to  hold  their  own.  Captain  Porter  thought 
she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot  before  she  discovered  that  he  had  cast 
anchor. 

The  halser  unfortunately  parted,  £nd  with  it  the  last  lingering  hope  of 
the  Essex.  At  this  moment  the  state  of  the  Essex  was  lamentable.  She 
was  on  fire  both  forward  and  aft,  the  flames  bursting  up  the  hatchway,  her 
decks  strewed  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  her  brave  crew,  while  many 
of  her  officers  and  men  lay  wounded  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  A  coun- 
cil of  the  ofiicers  of  division  having  been  called,  Captain  Porter  was  sur- 
prised to  find  only  acting  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  McKnlght  remain- 
ing, the  rest  having  either  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  carried  below.  In 
the  mean  time  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of  the  water, 
lay  secure  at  a  distance,  where  she  kept  up  a  constant  and  destructive  fire, 
aiming  with  coolness  and  certainty,  hitting  the  hull  at  every  shot.  Cap- 
tain Porter  having  despaired  of  saving  the  ship,  was  compelled  at  twenty 
minutes  past  6  p,  m,,  to  give  the  painful  command  to  strike  the  colours. 
The  enemy  continued  firing,  and  Captain  Porter  thinking  he  intended  to 
show  no  quarter,  was  about  to  rehoist  his  flag  and  fight  until  he  sunk, 
when  they  ceased  their  attack  ten  minuies  after  the  sutrfcnder,  in  which 
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time  several  men  on  board  the  Essex  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Essei 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  desperate  bravery  with  which  she  was  de- 
fended. The  general  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  bears  ample  testi 
mony  to  their  heroism.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  lifly-five  men  which 
composed  her  crew,  fifty-eight  were  killed,  thirty-nine  severely  wounded, 
twenty-seven  slightly,  and  thirty-one  missing,  making  in  all  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four.  She  was  completely  cut  to  pieces,  and  so  covered  with  the 
dead  and  dying,  with  mangled  limbs,  with  brains  and  blood,  and  the 
ghastly  forms  of  death,  lliat  the  officer  who  came  on  board  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  though  accustomed  to  scenes  of  slaughter,  fainted  at  the 
shocking  spectacle.  After  the  affair  of  the  Argus  and  Pelican,  it  was 
asserted  that  our  sailors  were  brave  only  while  successful  and  unhurt,  but 
that  the  sight  of  slaughter  filled  them  with  dismay.  This  battle  clearly 
proves  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest  exercise  ef  courage.  From 
the  distance  and  position  of  the  enemy,  this  battle  was  chiefly  fought  on 
the  part  of  the  Essex  by  six  twelve-pounders  only,  yet  the  damage  sus 
lained  by  the  eoemy  was  severe.  Their  masts  and  yards  were  badly 
crippled,  their  hulls  much  cut  up,  the  Phcebe,  especially,  received  eigh- 
teen twelve-pound  shot  below  her  water  line,  some  three  feet  under  water. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  must  have  been 
severe ;  ihe  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phcebe  was  killed,  and  Captain  Tucker, 
of  the  Cherub,  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  Phcebe  and  Essex  were  kept  afloat  until  they  anchored  next  morning 
in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso.  This  battle  was  fought  so  near  the  shore 
that  the  neighbouring  heights  were  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Valpa- 
raiso, who  were  spectators  of  it ;  and  some  of  the  shot  fell  among  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  ventured  down  upon  the  beach.  A  generous  anxiety  ran 
throughout  the  multitude  for  the  fate  of  the  Essex  ;  bursts  of  delight  arose 
when  any  change  of  battle  seemed  to  favour  her ;  the  eager  spectators 
were  seen  to  wring  their  hands,  and  utter  groans  of  sympathy  when  the 
transient  hope  failed,  and  the  gallant  little  frigate  once  more  became  the 
scene  of  delibeiaie  slaughter.  After  the  baitle.as  Captain  Porter  acknow- 
ledges, Commodore  Hillyar  endeavoured,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
alleviate  their  suflTsring  and  distress,  by  the  most  generous  and  delicate 
deportment  towards  both  officers  and  men,  commandiog  that  the  property 
of  every  person  should  be  restored.  Captain  Porter  and  his  crew  were 
paroled,  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Off  the  port  of 
New  York,  they  were  overhauled  by  the  Saturn  razee,  whose  commander 
questioned  the  authority  of  Commodore  Hillyar  to  grant  a  passport.  Cap- 
tain Porter  then  told  the  boarding  officer  that  he  gave  up  his  parole,  and 
considered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  such  should  use  all  means 
of  escape.  In  consequence  of  this  threat,  the  Essex  Junior  was  corapeiled 
o  remam  under  the  lee  of  the  Saturn  all  night;  but  the  next  morning 
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Captain  Porter  put  off  In  his  bwit,  thoiigli  thirty  miles  from  the  shore  ;  ano 
notwithstanding  he  was  pursued  by  the  Saturn,  he  landed  safely  on  Long 
Island.  Various  interesting  and  romantic  rumours  had  reached  this  coun- 
try concerning  him  during  his  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  which  had  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  puhlic  to  see  this  modern  Sinbad ;  on  hi 
York,  hia  carriage  was  surrounded  by  the  populace,  who  took  out  1 
horses,  and  dragged  h!m,  whh  shouts  and  acclamations,  to  his  lodgings. 

While  cruising  in  the  Peacock,  in  latitude  27°  47',  Captain  Warringt 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  British  hrig  of  war  Epervier,  w. 
whom  he  engaged.  The  result  of  the  action  is  thus  communicated  in  ] 
official  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

At  Sea,  ^pril  29,  1814. 

Sir  ; — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  we  have  this  morning  c; 
lured,  after  an  action  of  forty-two  minutes,  his  Britannic  majesty' 
Epervier,  rating  and  mounting  eighteen  thirty-t 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  of  whor 
fifteen  wounded,  according  to  the  best  infoTmat!( 
the  latter  is  her  fi-rst  lieutenant,  wh 
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only  two  wcanded,  neither  dangerously.  The  fate  of  the  Epervier  would 
have  been  decided  in  much  less  time,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  our  fore- 
yard  having  been  totally  disabled  by  two  round-shot  in  the  starboard  quar- 
ter from  her  first  broadsidt,  which  entirely  depnTod  us  of  the  use  of  our 
fore-topsails,  and  compelled  us  to  keep  the  ship  large  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  action. 

This,  with  a  few  top-mast  and  top-gallant  backstays  cut  away,  and  a  few 
shot  through  our  sails,  is  the  only  injury  the  Peacock  has- sustained. 
Not  a  round-shot  Couched  her  hull,  and  our  masts  and  spars  are  as  sound 
as  ever.  When  the  enemy  struck,  he  had  five  feet  Water  in  his  hold — 
his  maintop-mast  was  over  the  side — his  mainboom  shot  away — his  fore- 
mast cut  nearly  in  two,  and  tottering — his  fore-rigging  and  stays  shot 
away. — his  bowsprit  badly  wounded,  and  forty-five  shot-holes  in  his  hull, 
twenty  of  which  were  within  a  foot  of  his  water-line,  above  and  below. 
By  great  exertions  we  got  her  in  sailing  order,  juat  as  night  came  on.  ^ 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  enemy  struck,  the  Peacock  was  ready  for 
another  action,  in  every  respect,  but  the  fore-yard,  which  was  sent  down, 
fished,  and  we  had  the  foresail  set  again  in  forty-five  minutes — such  was 
the  spirit  and  activity  of  our  gallant  crew.  The  Epervier  had  under  con- 
voy an  English  hermaphrodite  brig,  a  Russian,  and  a  Spanish  ship,  which 
all  hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  to  the  E.  N.  E.  I  had  determined  upon 
pursuing  the  former,  but  found  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  lo  leave 
our  prize  in  her  then  crippled  state,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as  we 
found  she  had  on  board  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  which  we  soon  transferred  to  this  ship.  Every  officer,  seaman, 
and  marine  did  his  duty,  which  is  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay 
them.  I  am,  &c,,  L.  Warrington. 

Captain  Warrington  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  his  prize  safe  anto 
port,  and,  on  his  return,  received  the  usual  honours,  which  it  had  become 
customary  to  pay  the  men  who  conquered  the  enemy. 

Captain  Blakeley  was  made  a  master-commandant  in  1S13,  and  soon 
after  appointed  lo  the  Wasp.  In  this  vessel,  he  fell  in  with,  in  latitude 
48°  36',  N.,  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Reindeer,  mounting  sixteen 
twenty-four  pound  carronades,  two  long  nine-pounders,  and  a  shifting 
twelve-pound  carronade  ;  and  having  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  men.  An  action  commenced;  and,  in  nineteen  minutes,  ended 
in  the  capture  of  the  Reindeer.  The  loss  of  the  Americana  was  twenty- 
one  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy  sixty-seven.  The  Reindeer 
was  cut  to  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  save  her ; 
and  she  was  accordingly  set  on  fire.  After  this,  the  Wasp  put  into 
L'Orient;  from  which  port  she  sailed  the  27ih  of  August,  and  four  days 
afterwards,  falling  in  with  ten  sail  of  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  a  ship 
of  the  hne,  she  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one  of  the  vessels. 
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The.  eyening  of  ihe  1st  of  September,  I8I4,  she  fell  in  with  four  sail, 
two  on  each  bow, — but  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.  The 
first  was  the  British  brig  of  war  Avon,  which  struck  after  a  severe  action; 
but  Captain  Blakeley  could  nut  lake  possession,  as  another  enemy  was  now 
approaching.  This  enemy,  it  seems,  however,  was  called  off  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Avon,  which  was  now  sinking-.  The  enemy  reported  that 
they  had  sunk  the  Wasp  by  the  first  broadside ;  but  she  was  afterwards 
spoken  by  a  vessel  off"  the  Western  Isles.  After  this,  we  hear  of  her  no 
more;  and  though  her  fate  is  certain,  the  circumstances  attending  it  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  dfscovery.  The  most  general  impression  is,  that  she 
was  hist  by  one  of  those  casualties  incident  to  the  great  deep,  which  have 
destroyed  so  many  gallant  vessels,  in  a  manner  no  one  knows  how — for 
ihere  are  so  luaiiy  uncertainties  connected  with  the  unfathomable  deep, 
that  even  imagination  is  bewildered  in  tracing  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
only  known  to  have  perished,  because  they  are  never  more  heard  of  or 
seen.  Another  impression  is,  that  the  Wasp,  very  shortly  after  being 
spoken  off  the- Westerii  Isles,  had  a  severe  engagement  with  a  British 
frigate,  which  put  into  Lisbon  in  a  shattered  condition ;  and  reported  hav- 
ing had  an  action,  in  the  night,  with  a  vessel,  which  was  not  seen  iae« 
morning,  allhongh  the  ft-hole  night  had  been  calm. 
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But,  whatever  may  have  lieen  the  fate  of  Elakeley,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain,— that  he  will,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "be  classed  among  those 
names  that  stand  so  high."  The  lusire  of  his  exploits,  not  less  than  the 
interest  excited  by  those  who  remember  how,  in  his  very  boyhood,  he  was 
left,  as  be  says,  without  a  single  being  around  him  with  whom  he  could 
claim  kindred  blood, — how,  by  his  merit,  he  obtained  friends,  and  con- 
ferred honour  on  that  country  which  was  noi  only  his  parent,  but  which 
has  become  the  parent  of  his  only  child, — and  how,  last  of  all,  he  perished 
God  only  knows  how  or  where, — has  all  given  to  his  character,  bis  his- 
tory, his  achievements,  and  his  fate,  a  romantic  interest,  markmg  the  name 
of  Blakeley  for  lasting  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

In  December,  1814,  the  Constitution,  Captain  Stewart,  proceeded  on  a 
cruise,  having  been  refitted  with  great  care,  and  furnished  with  new  sails. 
On  the  24th,  he  captured  and  destroyed,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bermudas, 
the  brig  Lord  Nelson ;  off  Lisbon,  he  captured  the  ship  Susan,  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  sent  her  to  New  York  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1815,  after  a  sharp  conflict  of  forty  minutes,  he  captured  the  British  ships 
of  war,  the  Cyane,  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  the  Levant,  of  twenty-one 
guns,  having  three  men  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded,  the  British  ships 
having  in  all  thirty-five  killed  and  forty-two  wounded. 

Captain  Stewart  proceeded  with  these  prizes  to  the  Island  of  St,  Jago, 
with  a  view  to  divest  his  ship  of  the  numerous  prisoners,  consisting  of  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  both  ships  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to 
nearly  four  hundred.  While  making  arrangements  for  despatching  them 
at  Port  Praya,  for  Barbadoes,  the  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the  ships 
of  war  the  A  f  fif  y  gms,  the  Newcastle,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and 

the  Leander,  f  yf  g  ns,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Collier, 
reached  his  p         n  und  ver  of  a  thick  fog.     Notwithstanding  their 

near  approach  C  p  n  S  at  determined  to  retreat,  and  immediately  the 
Constitution   and  b      p  ut  their  cables,  and  crowded  sail  to  escape 

He  was  fortun  n  be  ng  abl  by  his  skilful  management  and  manreuvres, 
to  save  from  their  grasp  his  favourite  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  Cyane  ; 
the  Levant  was  captured  by  the  squadron,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes. 

After  this  escape,  he  proceeded  with  the  Constitution  to  Maranham,  in 
the  Brazils,  and  landed  the  prisoners,  refreshed  his  crew,  refitted  his  vessel, 
and  relumed  to  Boston,  where  he  and  his  officers  were  received  with  the 
usual  courtesies  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

On  his  way  through  New  York,  the  common  council  honoured  Captain 
Stewart  with  the  freedom  of  their  city,ia  a  gold  box,  and  extended  towards 
him  and  his  officers  the  courteous  hospitalities  of  that  city,  by  a  public 
dinner.  On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  the  legislature  of  his  native  state, 
fl'ennsylvania,)  voted  him  their  thanks,  and  directed  his  excellency,  th« 
governor,  to  cause  a  gold-hilied  sword  to  be  presented  to  Captain  Stewart 
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Id  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  distinguished  merits  in  captupng  the 
British  ships  of  war  of  superior  force,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant.  On 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  t  lie  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Stewart,  his  officers,  and  crew ;  and  resolved 
that  a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  that  brilliant  event,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  British  ships  of  war,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  by  the 
Constitution,  should  be  presented  to  Captain  Stewart,  in  testimony  of  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  his  gallantry,  and  that  of  his  officers,  seamen,  and 

The  frigate  President,  Commodore  Decatur,  went  to  sea  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1815,  leaving  the  sloops  of  war  Peacock  and  Hornet  behind  to 
bring  out  the  store  vessel,  which  was  not  then  in  readiness.  As  soon  as 
she  was  ready,  they  all  went  to  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind,  on  the  33d  of  Janu- 
ary. Three  days  after,  the  Hornet,  Captain  Eiddle,  separated  in  chase  of 
a  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  a  Portuguese  brig,  and  then  proceeded  singly 
towards  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  which  was  the  first  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  squadron.  On  the  passage,  she  chased,  and  boarded  every 
vessel  that  came  in  sight.  They  were  only  four  in  all,  and  all  of  them 
neutrals.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  when  about  to  anchor  off 
the  north  end  of  that  island,  a  sail  was  descried  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward. As  she  was  steering  to  the  westward  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the 
B.  8.  W.,  she  in  a  few  minutes  could  not  be  seen  for  the  land.  The  Hor- 
net made  sail  to  the  eastward  immediately,  and,  after  clearing  the  island, 
and  again  gaining  sight  of  her,  perceived  her  bear  up  before  the  wind. 
Captain  Diddle  shortened  sail,  and  hove  to  for  her  to  come  down.  When  she 
had  come  down  and  began  to  shorten  sail,  she  took  in  her  steering  sails  in 
a  very  clumsy  manner,  purposely,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  deceive 
the  Hornet.  She  also  came  down  stem  on  as  nearly  as  possible,  lest,  as 
the  officers  afterwards  slated,  the  Hornet  should  pe  ce'  e  he  b  oad  de  and 
run.  In  coming  down  in  this  manner,  she  eemed  to  s  ee  a  he  tow  a  ds 
the  Hornet's  stern,  so  that  Captain  Diddle  ih  u  ht  her  n  e  n  was  o 
pass  under  his  stern,  giving  him  a  raking  b  oad  de  <snd  1  ul  n  her 
wind,  engage  him  to  leeward,  to  prevent  wh  ch  the  H  n  n  e  sh  p 
three  times.  "  At  forty  minutes  past  1  p.  m  says  tap  n  D  idle  a  offi 
cial  letter,  "  being  nearly  within  musket-shot  distance,  she  hauied  her 
wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  hoisted  English  colours,  and  fired  a  gun.  We 
immediately  luffed  to,  hoisted  our  ensign,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside. 
The  action  being  thus  commenced, a  quick  and  well-directed  fire  was  kept 
up  from  this  ship,  the  enemy  gradually  drifting  nearer  to  us,  when  at  fifty- 
five  minutes  past  one,  he  bore  up,  apparently  to  run  us  on  board.  As  soon 
as  I  perceived  he  wotild  certainly  fall  on  board,  I  called  the  boarders  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  Tepel  any  attempt  to  board  us.  At  the  instant,  every  officer 
md  man  repaired  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  two  vessel-  were  coming 
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in  contact,  attd  eagerly  pressed  me  to  permit  them  to  board  the  enemyj 
but  this  I  would  not  permit,  as  it  was  evident  from  the  commencemeni  o( 
the  action,  that  our  fire  was  greatly  superior  both  in  quickness,  and  in 
effect.  The  enemy's  bowsprit  came  in  between  our  main  and  mizzen-rig- 
ging,  on  our  starboard  side,  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  board  us,  if 
such  was  his  design  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made.  There  was  a  considera- 
ble swell,  and  as  the  sea  lifted  us  ahead,  the  enemy's  bowsprit  carried 
away  our  raizzen-shrouds,  stem-davits,  and  spankerboom,  and  he  hung 
upon  our  larboard  quarter.  At  this  moment,  an  officer,  who  was  after- 
wards recognised  to  be  Mr.  McDonald,  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the  then 
commanding  officer,  called  out  that  they  had  surrendered.  I  directed  the 
marines  and  muskelry-men  to  cease  firing,  and,  while  on  the  lafferel,  asking 
if  (hey  had  surrendered,  I  received  a  wound  in  the  neck.  The  enemy 
just  then  got  clear  of  us,  and  his  foremast  and  bowsprit  being  both  gone, 
and  perceiving  us  wearing  to  give  him  a  fresh  broadside,  he  again  called 
cut  that  he  had  surrendered.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  restrain  my 
crew  from  firing  into  him  again,  as  he  had  certainly  fired  into  ua  after 
having  surrendered.  From  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  to  the  last  time  the 
enemy  cried  out  he  had  surrendered,  was  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  by 
the  watch.  She  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  brig  Penguin,  mount- 
ing sixteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  two  long  twelves,  a  twelve-pound 
carronade  on  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  with  swivels  on  the  capstern  and  in 
the  tops.  She  had  a  spare  port  forward,  so  as  to  fight  both  her  long  guns 
of  a  side.  She  sailed  from  England  in  September  last.  She  was  shorter 
upon  deck  than  this  ship  by  two  feet,  but  she  had  a  greater  length  of  keel, 
greater  breadth  of  beam,  thicker  sides, and  higher  bulwarks  than  this  ship, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkably  fine  vessel  of  her  class.  The  enemy 
acknowledges  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  twelve 
of  them  supernumerary  marines  from  the  Medv.-ay  seventy-four,  received 
on  board  in  consequence  of  their  being  ordered  to  cruise  for  the  American 
privateer  Young  Wasp.  They  acknowledge  also  a  loss  of  fourteen  killed, 
and  twenty-eight  wounded  ;  but  Mr.  Mayo,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
prize,  assures  me  that  the  number  of  killed  was  certainly  greater." 

Among  the  killed  of  the  Penguin,  was  Captain  Dickenson,  her  com- 
mander, who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  deserving  and  favourite  officer. 
Not  a  single  round-shot  struck  the  hull  of  the  Hornet,  but  her  sides  were 
filled  with  grape,  and  her  sails  and  rigging  much  cut.  The  Hornet  had 
but  one  man  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were 
Captain  Biddle  severely,  and  Mr.  Connor,  the  first  lieutenant,  danger- 
It  is  always  gratifying  to  notice  the  attachment  of  our  brave  tars  to  their 
Munmanders.  Captain  Biddle,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  had  his  face 
much  disfigured  by  being  struck  twice  with  splinters,  and,  when  he  re 
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ceiveJ  the  wound  in  the  neck,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely,  the 
most  anxious  concern  for  him  was  evinced  by  the  crew,  two  of  whom  took 
him  in  their  arms  to  carry  him  below.  He  could  scarcely  disengage  him- 
self from  them,  and  finding  that  he  would  not  leave  the  deck,  one  of  them 
stripped  oS'  his  shirt,  and  tied  it  tightly  about  Captain  Biddle's  neck,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  bleeding.  Captain  Biddle  would  not  have  his  own  wound 
dressed,  until  after  all  his  men  had  theirs  dressed. 

Ws  cannot  omit  a  circumstance  which  marks  a  striking  and  character- 
istic difference  between  the  seamen  of  the  two  countries.  In  conversation 
with  Lieutenant  McDonald,  the  surviving  officer  of  the  Penguin,  he  men- 
tioned that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Captain  Dickenson 
remarked  to  him,  "  This  fellow  hits  us  every  time,  we  can'i  stand  his  fire  ; 
we  must  run  him  on  hoard  ;"  at  that  instant.  Captain  Dickenson  received 
a  grape-shot  in  his  breast,  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  command  devolving  upon  Mr.  McDonald,  he  said  he  gave  orders  to 
board,  but  that  his  men  would  not  follow  him;  while  the 
Hornet  were  anxious  and  eager  to  board  the  enemy,  but  wer 
their  commander. 

It  has  been  slated,  that  Captain  Biddle  was  wounded,  after  the  enemy 
had  surrendered.  He  was  standing  upon  iht  tafierel,  and  had  ordered  the 
musketry  not  to  fire,  when  one  of  his  ofBcers  called  out  to  him  that  there 
was  a  man  taking  aim  at  him.  Captain  Biddle  did  not  hear  this,  as  his 
back  was  towards  the  officer  ;  but  two  of  the  marines  perceiving  the  fellon 
taking  aim  at  Captain  Biddle,  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell  dead  the  instant  after 
he  had  discharged  his  piece.  He  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
Captain  Biddle  when  be  shot  him ;  the  ball  struck  the  chin,  directly  in 
front,  with  much  force,  and  passed  along  the  neck,  tearing  the  flesh,  went 
ofi"  behind  through  his  cravat,  waistcoat,  and  coat  collar. 

The  Penguin  being  completely  riddled,  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  gone, 
and  her  mainmast  so  crippled  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  secured,  and 
Captain  Biddle  being  unwilhng  to  return  into  port  with  his  prize,  or  to 
spare  ofticets  to  man  her,  he  resolved  to  destroy  her,  and  she  was  accord- 
ingly scuttled.  A  few  days  after  the  action,  he  was  joined  by  the  Peacock, 
and  the  storeship.  The  Hornet  had  sustained  so  htlle  injury  in  the  action, 
that  Captain  Biddle,  having  bent  a  new  set  of  sails,  and  knotted  and  se- 
cured his  rigging,  was  completely  ready  for  further  service.  Captains 
Warrington  and  Biddle  having  waited  the  time  prescribed,  without  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Decatur,  the  Tom  Bowling  storeship  was  con- 
verted into  a  cartel  to  carry  the  British  prisoners  to  St.  Salvador,  and  the 
Peacock  and  Hornet  sailed  on  ihe  12th  of  April,  hound  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  On  the  27th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  in  latitude  3S 
30,  S.,  and  longitude  33,  E.,  they  discovered  a  strange  sail,  to  which  they 
gave  chase      As  it  was  part  of  the  time  calm,  and  during  the  other  part 
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the  wind  was  quite  light,  they  did  not  approach  the  chase  until  the  after* 
noon  of  (he  following  day.  "  At  forty-five  minutes  past  3  p.  m.,"  says 
Captain  Biddle's  official  letter,  "the  Peacock  was  about  six  mil^s  ahead 
of  this  ship,  and  observing  that  she  appeared  to  be  suspicious  of  the  chase, 
I  took  in  starboard  steering-sails,  and  hauled  up  for  the  Peacock.  At 
twenfy-two  minutes  past  3  p.  m.,  the  Peacock  made  the  signal,  that  the 
chase  was  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  an  enemy.  I  immediately  took  in  all 
sfee ring-sails,  and  hauled  upon  a  wind,  the  enemy  then  upon  Our  lee  quar- 
ter, distant  about  eight  miles.  At  9  p.  m.,  as  he  was  gaining  upon  us, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  keep  sight 
of  us  during  the  night,  I  considered  it  necessary  to  lighten  the  ship,  I 
therefore  threw  overhoard  twelve  tons  of  kentledge,  part  of  our  shot,  and 
some  of  our  heavy  spars  ;  cut  away  the  sheet  anchor  and  cable,  and  started 
the  wedges  of  the  masts.  At  3  *.  iw.,  the  enemy  being  rather  before  our 
■ee  beam,  I  tacked  to  the  westward  ;  he  also  tacked,  and  continued  in 
chase  of  us.  At  daylight,  on  the  29th,  he  was  within  gunshot  upon  our 
Jee  quarter.  At  7  a.  m.,  havings  hoisted  English  colours,  and  a  rear- 
admiral's  flag,  he  commenced  firing  from  his  bow  guns.  As  his  shot  went 
over  us,  I  cut  away  the  remaining  anchor  and  cable,  threw  overboard  the 
launch,  six  of  our  guns,  more  of  our  shot,  and  every  heavy  article  that 
was  at  hand.  The  enemy  fired  about  thirty  shot,  not  one  of  which  took 
effect,  though  most  of  them  passed  over  us.  While  he  was  firing,  I  had 
the  aatisfection  to  perceive  that  we  slowly  dropped  him,  and  at  9  a.  m.,  he 
ceased  his  fire.  At  11  a.  m.,  the  enemy  was  again  coming  up  with  us. 
I  now,  therefore,  threw  overboard  all  our  remaining  guns,  but  one  long 
gun,  nearly  all  our  shot,  all  our  spare  spars,  cut  away  the  top-gallant  fore- 
castle, and  cleared  every  thing  off  deck,  as  well  as  from  below,  to  lighten 
as  much  as  possible.  At  nooo,  the  enemy  again  commenced  firing;  he 
fired  many  shot,  only  three  of  which  came  on  board,  two  striking  the  hull, 
and  one  passing  through  the  jib.  It  is,  however,  extraordinary  that  every 
shot  did  not  take  effect ;  for  the  enemy,  the  second  time  he  commenced 
firing,  was  certainly  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  this  ship,  and  the 
sea  quite  smooth.  I  perceived  from  his  sails  that  the  effect  of  his  fire  was 
to  deaden  his  wind,  and  at  3  p.  m.,  he  again  ceased  firing.  At  thirty  mi- 
nutes past  2  P.  M.,  the  wind,  which  had  previously — and  greatly  lo  our 
disadvantage — baclied  to  the  south-east,  hauled  to  the  westward,  and 
freshened  up.  At  sundown,  the  enemy  was  about  four  miles  astern;  the 
wind  was  fresh,  and  we  went  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  throughout  the 
night,  and  at  daylight,  on  the  30th,  he  was  about  twelve  miles  astern,  still 
in  chase  of  us.  At  thirty  minutes  past  9  a.  h.,  he  took  in  stee ring-sails, 
reefed  his  topsails,  and  hauled  to  the  eastward,  and  at  11  a.  m.,  he  was 
entirely  out  of  sight.  During  the  chase,  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  very 
crank,  and  I  therefore  concluded  he  must  have  lightened  while  in  chaae 
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of  us  I  <lid  not  at  any  time  fire  our  stern -chasers,  because  it  was  manifest 
that  the  enemy  injured  his  sailing  by  firing." 

During  this  long  and  anxious  chase,  Captain  Diddle,  though  still  much 
indisposed  and  debilitated  by  his  wound,  preserved  his  accustomed  forti- 
tude and  presence  of  mind.  Though  his  situation,  for  many  hours,  under 
the  guns  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  would  have  justified  his  surrender,  yet  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  give  up  the  ship,  and  his  persevering  and  un- 
yielding spirit  was  rewarded  by  (he  success  which  it  merited,  but  could 
scarcely  have  expected.  It  is  (his  gallant  and  heroic  temper,  which  never 
despairs,  and  is  always  master  of  itself,  that  gives  its  possessor  a  claim  to 
much  higher  merit  than  can  be  made  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of  courage. 
As  their  capture  appeared  to  be  almost  inevitable,  and  the  minds  of  the 
crew  were  depressed,  Captain  Biddle  called  them  together  and  addressed 
them  he  told  them  that  he  was  determined  not  to  heave  to,  but  to  carry 
sail  fr  m  the  enemj  as  long  as  his  spars  were  unhurt,  and  that  if  the  enemy 
continued  to  fire  he  had  m  doubt  that  they  should  escape;  he  told  them 
if  they  were  captured  he  should  espect  (hem  to  behave  properly ;  he  en- 
couraged them  not  to  fear  an)  ill  usage  from  the  enemy,  and  assured  them 
that  he  w  uld  cont  nue  nith  them,  and  never  abandon  them.  The  effect 
of  th  s  address  v.as  to  reinimate  the  spirits  of  the  crew,  and  to  make  them 
al  pleastd  and  proud  to  resign  their  fate,  confidently  and  cheerfully  to  the 
direction  cf  their  brave  commander. 

After  escaping  from  the  seienty-four,  the  loss  of  her  armament  and 
other  equipnents  rendered  the  Hornet's  return  into  port  indispensable; 
and  at  it  n  juld  hive  been  extremely  hazardous  to  approach  our  coast, 
being  without  guns,  boats,  or  anchors,  he  concluded  to  go  into  St.  Salvador, 
for  the  purpose  of  refitting  and  resuming  his  cruise.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  9th  of  June,  and  on  his  arrival,  beard  of  the  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
He  returned  to  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  July. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  Captain  Biddle,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held 
on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1815,  on  board  the  Hornet,  in  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  return  of  that  ship  into  port, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  armament, 
■lores,  &c.  The  following  opinion  was  pronounced  by  the  court,  of  which 
Captain  Evans  was  President :  "The  court,  after  mature  deliberation  on 
the  testimony  adduced,  are  of  opinion  (hat  no  blame  is  imputable  to  Cap- 
lain  Biddle,  on  account  of  the  return  of  the  Hornet  into  port,  with  the  loss 
of  her  armament,  stores,  &c. ;  and  that  the  greatest  applause  is  due  lo  him 
ibr  his  persevering  gallantry,  and  nautical  skill,  evinced  in  escaping,  under 
Jie  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  after  a  long  and  arduous  chase  by 
a  British  line-of-battle  ship." 

During  his  absence,  Captain  Biddle  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain. 
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|N  Lis  inaugural  address,  President  Monroe  spoke 
vilh  gratification  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  capability  of  the  people  properly  to 
ninister  their  own  laws,  and  the  necessity,  drawn 
from  recent  experience,  of  bestowing  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  the  defences  of  the  army  and 
1  navy.  But,  while  communicsting  this  cheering  in- 
telligence, he  warned  them  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  faciU 
ties  which  the  nature  of  our  institutions  afibrds  to  designing  men  ;  assuring 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  safeguard  against  such  designers, 
IS  a  pure,  uncompromising  system  of  morality.  "Had  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  he  says,  "been  educated  in  different  principles,  had 
they  beeit  less  intelligent,  or  less  Tirtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we 
should  have  maintained  the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been 
blessed  with  the  same  success  ?  While,  then, 'the  constituent  body  retains 
its  present  sound  and  healthful  stale,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They  will 
choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for  every  department.  It  is 
only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and  corrupt,  when  they  degenerate 
into  a  populace,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereignly. 
Usurpation  is  then  an  easy  attainment  and  a  usurper  soon  found.  The 
people  themselves  become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debase- 
ment and  ruin.  Let  us,  then,  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavour  to 
preserve  it  in  its  full  force.     Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  mea^ 
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sures,  promote  inlelligence  among  the  people,  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving our  hbertes  It  is  particularlj  gratifjmg  to  me  to  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  blessed 
with  peace  It  is  a  "itate  most  consistent  with  their  prosper  tj  and  happi 
ness  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it  so  far  as  depends  tn  the 
executive,  on  juet  principles  k  ih  all  nations,  claiming  nothing  unreason 
able  of  an-v,  and  iLiiderin^  lo  each  what  is  ns  due  " 

In  concluding  his  address,  the  President  observes  — 

'  In  the  administrations  of  the  illustnooa  men  who  hi\e  preceded  me  in 
this  high  station,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  been  connected  by  thd  closest 
ties  of  early  life,  exam pks  are  presented  which  will  always  be  found 
highly  inatructive  and  useful  to  thtir  successors  From  these  I  shall 
ende-ivour  to  derive  all  the  advantages  which  they  may  afford  Of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  under  whom  so  important  a  portion  of  this  greal 
and  successlul  experiment  has  been  made  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  express 
mg  my  earnest  wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy  m  h  s  retirement  the 
affections  of  a  grateful  country,  the  best  reward  of  exalted  talents  and  the 
most  faithful  and  meritorious  services  Relying  on  the  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  other  departments  of  government,  1  enter  on  the  trust  to  which  ] 
have  been  called  bj  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow  citizens,  with  my  fervent 
pra}ers  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  mil  be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  tu 
us  thai  protection  which  he  has  already  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  our 

The  change  of  administration  made  no  perceivable  difference  in  the 
polcv  of  government  Previous  to  tntering  in  the  duties  of  his  office 
Monroe  was  idvised  by  Geneial  Jackson  with  whom  he  n as  on  fritndly 
tern  s,  to  disregard  former  party  divisions  in  the  formation  of  his  cabinet 
and  to  «S(,  h  s  influence  and  pow  er  to  destroy  party  sp  rit  by  appointing 
the  best  men  to  office  without  regard  to  the  r  political  preferences  This 
course  Mr  Monroe  decl  ned  to  pursue,  confining  his  app  inin  ents  gene 
rallj,  as  did  Jtfferson  and  Madison,  to  those  who  professed  h  s  own  politi 
cal  faith,  and  w  th  but  f(,w  exceptions   excluding  federalists  from  office 

Miss  ss  ppi  was  admitted  into  the  Umrn  as  a  state,  in  1817  In  the 
summer  tt  the  same  year  the  Pres  dent  made,  a  tour  thiough  the  northern 
states  being  everywhere  welcrmed  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  a 
sovereign  people  While  this  v^ as  gting  on  some  adventurers,  claiming 
to  act  under  the  authonly  of  the  revolted  coiumes  of  South  4mer  ca, 
undertook  an  expedilicn  against  East  Florida  Thej  were  commanded  by 
a  nan  who  called  himself  Citizen  Gregor  McGregor  Brigadier  genern 
jf  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces  of  New  Uranada  and  Venezuela, 
and  General  m-chief  employed  to  hberitt,  the  provinces  ol  both  tl  e  FIc 
ndas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme  governments  of  Mexico  and  Sojth 
America  '     Th  s  man  took  possess    n  ol  An  elia  Island  at  the  mouth  ol 
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the  St.  Mary's  river,  near  Georgia,  and  began  extensive  preparations  foi 

making  it  a  depot  for  buccaneering. 

The  intelligence  of  this  affair  was  officially  communicated  to  Congress 
in  the  annual  message  of  December.  The  President  stated  thai,  on 
account  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  South  American 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  it  might  well  be  doubled  whether  the  late 
aggrsssive  acts  received  any  countenance  from  these  powers;  and  thai 
the  doubt  was  further  strengthened  by  some  facta  recently  brought  to 
light,  and  which  went  very  far  toward  stamping  it  as  a  mere  individual 
enterprise.  He  added,  that  the  island  had  been  made  a  channel  for  the 
illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa,  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves 
from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  a  port  for  smuggling  of  every  kind. 

The  President  also  stated,  that  an  institution  of  a  similar  kind  and 
prior  establishment  had  been  made  at  Galveston,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
"This  enterprise,"  says  Mr.  Monroe,  "has  been  marked  in  a  more  signal 
manner  by  all  the  objectionable  circumstances  which  characterized  the 
other,  and  more  particularly  by  the  equipment  of  privateers  which  have 
annoyed  our  commerce,  and  by  smu^ling.  These  establishments,  if  ever 
sanctioned  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  is  not  believed,  have  abused 
their  trust  and  forfeited  all  claims  to  consideration.  A  just  regard  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  required  that  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  orders  have  accordingly  been  issued  to  that  effect." 

At  the  head  of  (his  piratical  establishment  was  an  adventurer  named 
Aury,  who  endeavoured  to  collect  around  him  a  tegular  civil  government. 
Fmding  that  he  was  watched  by  the  American  government,  he  left  his 
first  rendezvous  and  removed  to  Matagorda,  about  ninety  miles  west  of  hia 
first  station.  The  Lafittea  and  others  of  the  Baratarian  pirates  were  con- 
spicuous fh  his  company,  and  took  several  prizes.  Some  of  these  were 
sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  where  they  were  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
consul,  and  delivered  into  his  charge. 

Finding  smuggling  difficult  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  United  Slates, 
Aury  returned  to  Galveston,  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  some  thirty 
other  smugglers,  with  whom  be  united  his  own.  After  giving  notice  that 
Galveston  was  no  longer  under  his  protection,  he  sailed  to  Ameha  Island, 
where  he  found  that  McGregor  had  returned  to  the  Spanish  main,  and 
that  the  island  was  under  the  control  of  Hubbard  and  Ironil,  two  of 
McGregor's  associates.  The  two  parties  were  soon  united,  and  in  a  little 
while  after  joined  by  about  twenty  half-pay  British  officers  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  These 
had  intended  to  join  their  fellow-countrymen ;  but  finding  Aury  in  com- 
mand united  themselves  to  him.  The  outlaws  professed  to  capture  only 
fipnnish  vessels ;  but  the  flag  of  no  nation  was  respected  by  them  when  a 
■ticn  cargo   vas  within  their  grasp.     In  violation  of  law,  they  introduced 
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many  slaves  into  the  United  States,  and  smuggling,  to  a  considerabla 
e^ttent,  was  successfully  practised. 

This  conduct  finally  became  so  outrageous,  that  the  Executive  deter- 
mined to  employ  a  force  in  ridding  the  coast  of  such  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. Captain  Henly,  in  the  ship  John  Adams,  with  a  squadron,  and  a 
battalion  of  Charleston  artillery,  under  Major  Eankhead,  was  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  Amelia  Island.  On  the  22d  of  December,  a  joint  .etter 
was  addressed  to  Aury  by  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  requiring 
him  to  evacuate  the  island  with  his  company,  leaving  all  property  aa  ho 
found  it  when  he  first  occupied  the  station.  On  the  23d,  quiet  possession 
was  taken  of  the  island,  and  Aury  left  in  February.  He  was  arrested 
soon  after,  at  Charleston,  by  the  Spanish  consuls,  hut  his  offence  not  fall- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court,  he  was  discharged. 
Soon  afler,  the  Galveston  party  dispersed. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year.  General  Jackson  was  ordered  to  march 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been  committing 
depredations  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  The  border  region  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Gaines,  who  had  previously 
prepared  his  forces  for  service,  and  built  Fort  Scott  at  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  and  Chatahouchee  rivers ;  Fort  Gaines,  further  up  the  Chalahouchee ; 
and  Fort  Crawford,  on  the  Escambia. 

When  General  Jackson  assumed  the  command,  he  notified  the  Spanish 
governor  of  West  Florida,  that  resistance  to  his  measures,  on  the  part  of 
that  colony,  would  be  considered  as  hostility  against  the  United  States. 
He  (hen  proceeded  to  organize  his  army,  which  consisted  of  four  thousand 
three  hundred  men.  These  were  to  oppose  about  twelve  hundred  Indians 
and  runaway  negroes,  destitute  of  all  order  or  discipline,  with  scarce  any 
arms  or  even  clothing.  Marching  was  all  the  active  service  performed  by 
the  Americans,  and  the  whole  affair  was  denominated  by  Jackson,  a  "war 
of  movements." 

A  number  of  Tennessee  volunteers  joined  the  main  body,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  the  whole  army  then  pressed  forward  to  the  Mickasuky  wig- 
warns.  Here  they  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  some  Indians,  but  found 
the  villages  deserted.  A  pole  painted  red,  with  scalps  attached  to  it,  (from 
which  these  Indians  received  the  name  of  Red  Sticks,)  together  with  all 
their  wigwams,  was  burned.  A  parly  of  friendly  Creeks,  under  Mcintosh, 
was  ordered  lo  scour  the  neighbourhood,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  while 
Jackson  marched  to  the  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Mark's,  which  he  took  posses- 
sion of,  hoisting  the  American  flag,  and  sending  the  Spanish  garrison  to 
Pensacola.  Here  he  found  a  Scotch  trader,  named  Arbulhnot,  who  had 
been  carrying  on  secret  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  put  him  in  ckwe 
confinement.    At  the  same  time,  he  hung  two  Indian  chiefs. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  St.  Marks,  the  general  marched  on  the  9tli 
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rf  April,  to  the  Sawaney  villages,  which  he  reached  on  the  IGth,  killed 
eleven  Indians  and  captured  two.  Two  days  after,  he  arrested  Ruben  C. 
Amhrister,  a  lale  lieutenant  of  marines  in  the  British  service.  This  man 
and  Aibulhnot  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  charges  never  clearly 
ascertained,  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  the  same  day.  This  summary 
proceeding,  by  a  miltary  tribunal,  in  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power, 
which  had  been  entered  without  authority,  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  United  Stales.  The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  was 
loudly  denounced  by  great  numbers  of  our  citizens ;  but,  as  he  belonged 
to  the  same  political  party  with  the  majority  in  Congress,  he  was  acciuitted 
of  all  blame  by  that  body. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Jaclison  removed  to  St.  Marks,  but  soon  after 
inarched  toward  Pensacola  to  arrest  some  fugitive  Seminoles.  The  Spa- 
nish governor  remonstrated  against  this  movement ;  but  the  general  en- 
tered the  town,  and  the  governor  and  garrison  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Barancas.  Here  he  was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  finally  surrendered. 
Soon  after.  General  Gaines  ms  ordered  to  proceed  against  St.  Augustine, 
which  being  captured,  the  wh  le  tcrriturj  was  in  the  mihtary  possession  of 
the  United  States, 

Congress  re-assembled  on  the  l^jth  of  November,  1818.  During  this 
session  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  state,  Alabama  was 
authorized  to  form  a  l  Dnatitution  and  state  government,  preparatory  to 
admission,  and  an  act  wa?  p-issed  instituting  Arkansas  a  separate  territory. 
The  citizens  of  Mich  gan  Territory  were  also  authorized  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  Acts  were  also  passed  to  protect  our  commerce;  to 
provide  for  the  civilization  and  educatun  of  the  Indian  tribes;  to  authorize 
the  President  to  take  possession  of  bith  Floridas,  and  establish  a  territo- 
rial government;  and  to  proude  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  pubhc 
accounts. 

On  the  sad  of  February,  ISl*),  J  Q,  Adams  and  Don  Luis  de  Onis 
concluded  a  treaty  baween  Spain  and  the  United  States,  by  which  Flo- 
rida and  all  the  adjacent  islands  were  secured  to  the  latter  country.  All 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  thus  added  to  the  original  thir- 
teen colonies.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  also  made  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  previous  good  understanding  with  that  power 
was  much  strengthened. 

In  the  summer,  the  President  made  a  tour  through  the  southern  section 
of  the  country,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  in  the  north  two 
years  before.     He  was  everywhere  received  in  a  like  manner. 

The  sisleenth  Congress  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  session  was  voluminous  and  important.  The  great  subjects  of 
a  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
'ndependence,  were  fully  and   aWy  discussed.      When  those  had  been 
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generally  disposed  of,  the  Missouri  quf;stion  arose,  and  in  proportion  as 
debate  depended  upon  it,  il  swallowed  up  all  other  considerations,  and  for 
a  while  threatened  a  dissolution,  not  only  of  all  former  political  ties,  but 
of  the  Union  itself.     It  was  not  tinaliy  settled  until  1831. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  again  took  his  seat,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  been  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
electoral  college,     Daniel  D,  Tompkins  w-as  elected  Vice-President. 

A  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  concluded  between  our 
country  and  France,  in  J8SS.  In  the  next  year.  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions providing  for  the  protection  of  American  manufactures,  and  for  inter- 
nal improvements.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  administration, 
no  measures  of  great  general  interest  were  adopted  by  that  body. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  for  Mr.  Monroe  now  became  the  absorbing 
national  topic.  Many  candidates  were  in  the  field ;  of  whom  five  were 
particularly  conspicuous.  These  were  William  H,  Crawford,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ;  J.  Q~  Adams,  Secretary  of  Slate  ;  Henry  Clay,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  J.  C  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War ;  and 
General  Andrew  Jackson.  The  election  by  colleges  gave  Jackson  ninety 
nine  votes,  Adams  eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one.  Clay  thirty-seven. 
There  being  no  choice,  the  election  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
Bentatives.  In  that  body,  Mr.  Adams  received  the  votes  of  thirteen  states 
on  the  first  ballot,  and  was  declared  elected.  John  C,  Calhoun  was  the 
Vice-President. 

The  last  year  of  Mt.  Monroe's  administration  was  signalized  by  the  visit 
to  the  United  Stales  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Americans,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  received  by  a 
grateful  people  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  adopted  son. 

The  President  retired  from  his  high  duties,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1825. 
His  administration  is  ably  described  by  his  successor,  in  the  inaugural 
address.  "  He  strengthened  his  country  for  defence,  by  a  system  of  com- 
bined fortifications,  military  and  naval,  sustaining  her  rights,  her  dignity, 
and  honour  abroad;  soothing  her  dissensions,  and  conciliating  her  acer- 
bities at  home  :  confirming,  by  a  firm  though  peaceful  policy,  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  European  alliance  against  republican  Southern  America ; 
extorting,  by  the  mild  compulsion  of  reason,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  stipulated  acknowledgment  of  Spain ;  and  leading  back  the  imperia. 
autocrat  of  the  north  to  his  lawful  boundaries,  from  his  hastily  asserted 
dominion  over  the  southern  ocean.  Thus,  strengthening  and  consolidating 
the  federative  edifice  of  his  country's  union,  ti!l  he  was  entitled  to  say, 
like  Augustus  Ctesar,  of  his  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  built  of 
brick,  and  left  her  constructed  of  marble." 
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.  N  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
new  President  was  introduced  into  the  capitol,  fol- 
'  lowed  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  family,  by  the  judges  of 
I  the  Supreme  Court,  in  their  robes  of  office,  the  Vice- 
isident,  members  of  the  Senate  and  many  of  the 
]  House  of  Representatives.  Here  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  which  was  hstened  to  with  intense 
;nce  by  l!ie  vast  multitude.  The  oath  of  office 
s  then  admiiiistered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall;  after  which,  the  Presi- 
dent organized  his  cabinet  as  follows  :— Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War.  The  Attorney-general, 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  and  the  Postmaster-general,  John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  who  had  occupied  those  offices  under  Monroe,  were  retained. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  entire  approbation 
of  the  general  features  of  his  predecessor's  policy,  and  his  determination 
to  adhere  to  it  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 

One  of  the  prominent  topics  of  public  interest  during  the  year  1825, 
was  the  controversy  between  the  national  government  and  the  executive 
of  Georgia,  Governor  Troup,  concerning  the  Creek  Indians.  By  a  former 
compact  with  that  state,  the  general  government  was  to  remove  these 
Indians  from  Georgia,  "  whenever  it  could  he  peaceably  done  on  reasonable 
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terms."      Toward  the  end  of  the  1         d 
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time  he  had  visited  all  the  principal  citie 
Hill,  at  the  time  of  laying  the  corner-st 
listened  to  an  eloquent  address  from  the  r 
many  of  the  revolutionary  battle-grounds,  together  with  the  dwelling-house 
and  tomb  of  Washington.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  took  leave  of 
assembled  thousands  at  Washington,  on  hoard  the  new  frigate  Brandy- 
wine,  prepared  expressly  for  his  conveyance.  He  had  previously  passed 
a  few  weeks  at  the  President's  house.  Mr.  Adams  took  leave  of  him  in 
an  impressive  address,  dehvered  before  the  civil  authorities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  muhitude.  The  parting 
address  was  delivered  with  great  dignity  and  evident  emotion. 

The  Congress  of  this  year  presented  rather  a  strange  spectacle.  It  was 
composed  of  several  elements,  invincible  to  harmony,  and  entirely  opposed 
to  the  administration,  not  so  much  from  political  as  from  personal  motives. 
One-third  of  the  session  was  consumed  in  the  coosideratio 
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censuring  the  President  and  his  secretary  of  slate  ;  and  the  most  foolish 
and  outrageous  motives  were  imputed  to  them  as  the  ground  of  their  con- 
duct. Mr.  Adams  was  sustained,  however,  with  great  dignity  by  the 
Senate. 

The  subject  of  South  American  independence  now  engrossed  a  largo 
share  of  attention.  A  convention  of  all  the  American  republics  was 
recommended  by  Simon  Bolivar,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States 
requested.  Government  declined  participating  in  this  movement,  until 
definitely  assured  of  its  objects;  this  being  settled,  representatives  were 
sent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  convention,  however,  did  not 
assemble  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  delegates  returned  to  their 
country. 

During  the  year  1825,  a  general  convention  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  our  country  and  the  Republic  of  Columbia  was  concluded  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Bogota,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of 
May,  at  Washington,  In  the  following  year,  similar  conventions  were 
concluded  with  Denmark  and  the  confederation  of  Central  America, 

On  tht  26th  of  Julj,  1826,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  closed 
their  eventful  hve  the  one  ninety-one  years  old,  and  the  other  eighty- 
three  The  death  of  these  two  men,  who  were  the  pillars  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  the  same  day,  and  just  half  a  century  after 
their  signing  that  instrument  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able coincidences  in  out  national  history. 

In  I82S  after  much  angry  discussion,  Congress  passed  a  bill  of  duties 
on  foreign  imports  which  although  highly  approved  of  by  the  north, 
met  with  much  opposition  m  the  opposite  section  of  the  Union.  It  addej 
another  to  the  numerous  causes  which  were  soon  to  burst  like  a  storm  on 
the  admmistration      The  Ian    however,  continued  in  force  until  1832, 

Frcm  this  time  until  the  presidential  election,  all  classes  were  engaged 
in  angry  discusMon  upon  the  merits  of  candidates.  Every  interest  seemed 
for  a  while  absorbed  in  the  universal  passion  for  and  against  party.  The 
great  contest  took  pla  e  in  the  fall  of  1828,  amid  a  state  of  feeling  unpre- 
"■edented  in  the  historj  of  Amer  ca.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were 
used  by  each  party  and  the  election  was  most  animated.  It  resulted  in 
he  defeat  of  Mr  Adams  and  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  as  Presi- 
dent and  Mr  Calhoun  as  Vice  president.  The  vote  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges  stDod  a  hundred  and  sevLntj -eight  for  Jackson,  and  eighty-three  for 
Adams.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  re-elected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  votes, 
OTer  Richard  Rush,  who  received  eighty-three. 

In  his  !ast  annual  message,  the  President  entered  into  an  able  review 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
relations.  This  paper  differed  from  his  three  former  messages,  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which  had  before  been  omitted.     Mr.  Adama 
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hoped  that  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  power  intended  to  protect  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  legislation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  never  be  abandoned.  Congress  passed  few  bills  of  great 
interest.  The  feverish  emtement  of  the  political  campaign  was  followed 
by  a  reaction  both  with  that  body  and  the  people. 

"  Thus  terminated,"  says  the  Annual  Register,  "  the  administration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  its 
policy  and  its  tendency,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  character  was  marked 
and  definite,  and  that  it  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
the  country.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  his  policy  were  positive  and  not 
negative.  Certain  definite  objects  were  proposed  as  desirable,  and  the 
energies  of  the  government  were  directed  toward  their  attainment.  The 
United  Slates,  during  this  administration,  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace; 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  had  only  in  view  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dignity  of  the  national  character;  the  extension  of  its  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  upon  foreign  governments. 

"It  was,  however,  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  government  that  the 
character  of  the  administration  was  most  strongly  displayed.  During  its  con- 
tinuance in  office,  new  and  increased  activity  was  imparted  to  those  powers 
vested  in  the  federal  government,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country ;  and  the  pubhc  revenue  Liberally  expended  m  prosecuting 
tnose  national  measures  to  which  the  sanction  of  Congress  had  been  deli- 
berately given  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  government.  More  had  been 
done  in  public  improvement  than  during  the  administrations  of  all  his 
predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  punc- 
tually paid,  and  the  debt  itself  was  m  a  constant  course  of  reduction. 

"In  the  condition  which  we  have  described,  in  peace  with  all  the  world, 
with  an  increasing  revenue,  and  with  a  surplus  of  $5,125,638  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  surrendered  by  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  having  previ- 
ously left  the  government  house,  and  relinquished  the  executive  power 
The  next  day,  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  administration  of  lh« 
gOTeinment." 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


rENERAL  JACKSON  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1839,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  the 
foreign  ministers,  and'an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
1.  Immediately  after,  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
1  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
He  then  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  to  fill  his 
^^  cabinet.  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of 
Slate ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
John  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee.  Secretary  of  War ;  John  Branch,  of  North 
Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  McPherson  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
Attorney-general. 

Before  this  it  had  been  distinctly  avowed  by  the  government  organs,  that 
the  President  would  reward  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  electiun  by 
promotions  to  office,  even  at  the  expense  of  expelling  others.  Accord- 
ingly, the  promised  work  began  in  earnest.  Scarcely  had  the  Senate 
adjourned,  than  a  system  of  removal  was  commenced,  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  It  even  extended  to  men  loo  humble  to  be 
claimed  by  any  party,  and  who  depended  on  their  office  for  subsistence. 
Availing  himself  of  the  right  lo  fill  vacancies  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
the  President,  soon  after  their  adjournment,  removed  the  principal  officers 
of  the  treasury,  the  marshals,  and  district  attorneys,  in  most  of  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States,  the  revenue  officers  of  the  chief  Atlantic  ports, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  receivers  and  registers  of  the  land-office.  An 
equally  radical  changr  was  made  in  the  diplomatic  corps.  During  this 
recess  of  a  few  months,  the  number  of  appointments  made  in  consequence 
of  removal  from  office,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  ;  while  the  nun- 
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ber  during  the  forty  years  of  all  the  preceding  presidents  was  seventy-four, 
and  most  of  these  for  official  cause. 

As  these  removals  of  the  President  were  invariably  made  to  favour 
political  adherents,  his  conduct  caused  great  excitement.  Not  only  was 
He  accused  for  his  inconsistency  in  acting  so  oppositely  to  hia  former  advice 
to  Mr,  Monroe,  but  of  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  only  gave  him 
the  right  to  fill  vacancies  either  occasionally  occurring,  or  caused  by  some 
officifl  misconduct. 

The  twenty-first  Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  of  December,  1829. 
Its  business  was  voluminous,  and  highly  important,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  discussions  showed  no  great  harmony  between  the  President  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  tariff  was  modified,  laws  passed  re- 
garding Indians,  and  the  slave  trade,  and  regulating  the  expenses  of  the 
militia  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  An  interesting  debate  on  the 
public  lands  commenced  in  the  senate,  through  a  resolution  offered  on  the 
29th  of  December,  by  Mr,  Foot,  of  Connecticut.  The  greatest  talent  of 
the  Senate  was  called  forth  in  this  discussion,  and  excitement  upon  it  per- 
yaded  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  misunderstanding  had  been  growing  between  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  which  finally  terminated  in  an 
open  rupture.  It  professedly  originated  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr,  Calhoun, 
of  Jackson's  course  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1818.  The  Secretary  was 
sustained  by  Mr. Crawford,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  and  the  dis- 
cussions and  correspondence  upon  the  subject  was  protracted  and  deeply 
interesting. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1830,  the  President  returned  to  the  house  with  hia 
objections  a  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Maysville 
and  Lexington  road  company,  in  Kentucky,  The  reading  of  this  veto 
caused  much  excitement  in  Congress,  and  the  house  refused,  by  a  majority 
of  four,  to  sustain  the  objections  of  the  President.  Other  bills  of  similar 
import,  which  had  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  were  sustained  by  subse- 
quent ballot.  The  course  of  General  Jackson  gave  such  offence  to  many 
of  his  friends,  that  at  the  assembUng  of  the  next  Congress,  his  former 
large  majorities  had  dwindled  down  into  a  trivial  minority. 

Some  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  were  at  ibia  time  amicably  settled ; 
and  treaties  were  formed  with  Brazil,  Denmark,  and  Prussia. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1830,  the  official  journal  at  Washington  an- 
nounced that  the  cabinet  ministers  had  resigned.  This  added  to  the  popu- 
lar excitement,  and  speculation  immediately  became  rife  to  ascertain  the 
cause.     This,  however,  was  never  clearly  shown. 

In  1833,  General  Jackson  was  elected  to  his  second  term  of  office. 

In  February,  1833,  Mr,  Clay  introduced  into  the  Senate,  a  compromise 
ariff  bill,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  which  had  met  with  such  long  and 
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angrj-  debate.  It  received  the  approval  of  Mr,  Calhoun,  and  the  southern 
men  generally,  and  soon  after  became  a  law.  The  same  senator  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  among 
the  states,  which  passed  both  housej,  and  was  submitted  to  the  President. 
The  latter  retained  it  till  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  thus  defeated 
the  measure  by  an  absolute  veto. 

The  nullification  disputes,  and  removal  of  deposits  from  the  national 
bank,  were  the  absorbing  events  of  Jackson'a  second  term.  Their  history 
is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  particularize.  For 
a  while  one  threatened  a  secession  from  the  Union,  and  the  other  caused 
such  intense  excitemenl  and  commercial  distress  that  numerous  committees 
appointed  by  merchants,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  others  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  waited  on  the  President,  asking  that  he  would  recommend 
some  measures  of  relief  They  were  answered  that  the  government  could 
give  no  re!  ef,  and  provide  no  remedy  ,  that  the  banks  were  the  occasion 
of  all  the  evils  that  exited,  and  that  those  who  suffered  by  their  great 
enterprise,  had  none  to  blame  but  themselves  ,  and  that  those  who  traded 
on  borrowed  capital  ought  to  bretk 

The  presidential  election,  which  took  place  m  the  fall  of  1836,  was 
warmly  crntested  Four  candidates  were  in  the  field — Van  Buren,  Harri- 
son, Webster,  ind  White  The  first  was  the  especial  friend  of  General 
Jackson,  and  was  elected 

Before  retiring  from  office,  the  President  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  set  forth,  at  length,  his  political 
views  and  pnncipli<!  He  rema  ntd  at  Waahingti-n  long  enough  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  his  chostn  friend  and  succe'isor,  and  then  set  out  for 
ihe  Hermitage,  i 
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HE  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  new  President 
by  CJaief  Justice  Taney ;  after  which  the  cabinet  waa 
appointed  as  follows :  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Stale  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  i  Joel  E.  Poinsett,  of  South  Ca- 
riilina,  Secretary  of  War;  Mahlon  Dickenson,  of  New 
Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Amos  Kendall,  of  Ken- 
lucky,  Postmaster  ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  Attorney-general. 
In  1837,  a  pressure  in  money  affairs  look  place,  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  civil  history  of  our  country.  The  primary  causes  of  this 
terrible  disaster,  were  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  loss  of  public 
credit,  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  a  rational  bank — the  specie  circular 
of  General  Jackson  requiring  all  payment  for  pitblic  lands  to  be  made  in 
specie  ;  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  among-  the  states,  the  exces- 
sive importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe,  beyond  the  irants  or  abili- 
ties of  the  country,  and  the  increase  of  speculation.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  thus  lost,  and  thousands  of  families  were  reduced  from  affluence  to 
beggary.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  extreme.  Numerous  memo- 
rials were  laid  before  the  President,  and  large  committees  exhorted  him  to 
provide  some  nieans  for  arresting  the  alarming  losses.  He  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  convening  Congress  in  special  session,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September. 

The  message  of  the  President  to  this  session  did  not  promise  relief  to 
the  people.  It  clearly  asserted  that  the  national  legislature  could  do  no- 
thing to  mitigate  the  evils  which  existed,  and  which,  it  stated,  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  unwise  conduct  of  the  business  community.  It  recom- 
mended the  plan  known   by  the 
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principal  object  of  which  was  tlie  demolition  of  the  stale  banks,  and  the 
consolidation  of  their  money  transactions  into  branches  of  the  national 
treasury,  whose  payments  were  lo  be  principally  in  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  very  unfavourably  received  by  the  friends  of  the  President,  who  were 
interested  in  banks,  and  was  represented  by  the  opposition  as  a  perfection 
of  the  attack  upon  the  credit  system,  begun  by  President  Jackson.  It 
passed  the  Senate  hy  a  small  majority,  but  was  lost  in  the  House.  The 
same  success  attended  it  in  the  following  session. 

Troubles  took  place  in  Canada  in  1838,  which  for  a  whi^e  threatened  to 
involve  the  country  in  war  with  England ;  but  happily  this  was  averted. 
At  nearly  the  same  time,  appropriations  were  made  for  the  subjection  of  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  who  had  now  carried  on  war  for  some  years,  and 
cost;  the  nation  millions  of  money.  Another  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, locating  and  providing  for  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  had  been 
removed  from  Florida ;  another,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

During  the  summer  of  1839,  the  President  visited  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  the  first  time  since  his  election.  He  travelled  through  the 
state,  stopping  at  the  principal  cities  and  villages,  where  he  was  received 
with  public  honours,  and  followed  by  processions  of  citizens,  civil  and 
military. 

The  twenty-sistb  Congress  met  on  the  3d  of  December,  1839.  Every 
member  elect  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  present,  except  one ; 
but  five  members  from  New  Jersey  were  denied  their  seats,  although  they 
had  in  their  possession  the  governor's  certificate  of  election.  This  subject 
was  of  great  importance,  as  upon  these  members  the  political  character  of 
the  House  depended.  They  were  opposed  by  five  democratic  applicants, 
and  the  contest  among  the  members  was  long,  animated,  and  disorderly. 
This  condition  of  things  lasted  until  (he  5th,  when  ex-president  Adams 
addressed  the  members,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  organizing,  by  appoint- 
ing a  president  pro  tern.  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  then  nominated 
Lewis  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  who  declined,  and  the  final  nomina- 
tion fell  upon  Mr.  Adams.  The  dispute  about  the  contested  seats  conti- 
nued until  the  16th,  when  Robert  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen 
speaker.  The  Whig  members  elect  then  came  forward,  and  claimed  theii 
seals,  giving  rise  to  a  new  debate,  which  continued  till  the  20th,  when 
their  claims  were  refused,  and  the  friends  of  the  administration  obtained  a 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  a  Whig  national  convention  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
The  popular  candidate  was  Henry  Clay;  but  on  accoi>nt  of  the  results  of 
recent  elections,  held  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  the  friends  of  that 
gentleman  were  induced  lo  believe  that  he  was  more  unpopular  in  those 
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qiiarlers  of  the  Union,  than  had  been  expected.  In  these  doubts  he  him- 
self acquiesced,  and  exhorted  the  convention  and  Whigs  generally  to  reject 
him,  if  a  more  suitable  candidate  could  be  found.  When  the  convention 
met,  three  candidates  were  proposed.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  and  General  Winfield  Scott  of  the  army 
Mr.  Clay  had  a   decided  plurality;   b         f         h         d  da 

careful  comparison    of  chances,  C  I    H  n  d  J      y 


over  the  other  two,  and  John  Tyler     f  V    g  n  a 

m         d  f 

president. 

Few  bills  of  importance  were  pa     d  by  C  ng 

h                      h 

establish  an  independent  treasury,     Ih     gh 

J       d  b     i      1 

Congress,  now  received  the  sancli        f  b    h  h 

d                   dby 

the  President,  July  4,  1840.     The     h  1               j 

d       h          dby 

universal  want  of  Confidence   and  a  d 

n      h    p             1 

unknown  in  our  previous  history;       d  h      f    ii 

p    D      b    1  g   la 

live  chambers,  and  paralyzed  almos          y 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1S40  about           1      d    d 

d  fify     p 

Ircm  twenty  one   states   met  m   ccn                     B  1 

mccratic  candidate  for  the   ensuin     n           1 

Th                   m 

choice  fell  upon  Mr  Ian  Buren  fo    p       d           h 

f 

pre^'idenl  was  left  to  the  plea'iure    f   h     d  ff 

ta          A   1     d  p  rty 

called    abDiti  nists     nommaled   Jan        G    B        y 

f  M    h  ga      f       h 

candidate 

The  election  of  1840  was     he  most  exciting 

of  any  ever  witnessed 

in  the  United  Sta  es       El  c  oral   tickets  in   favour  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 

were  formed  in   e  e  y     a       n    he  Union  ;  and 

the  Whigs  also  formed 

tickets  in  every  si    e  ex  ep   S      h  Carolina.     The  result  was,  the  success 

of  the  Whig  cand  d    e     H          n  and  Tyler,  by  a  large  majority  both  of 

the  electoral  coUe^     and   h    publ  c  vote. 

The  second  ses  n  of  h  w  n  '-sixth  Congress  commenced  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1840  and  n  nued  to  the  expiration  of  their  term  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1841.  I  s  ex  e  nely  barren  in  acts  of  puUic  interest. 
Appropriations  we  e  made  ertain  fortifications,  an  act  passed  author 

izing  another  issue  f  a  u  v  no  es,  and  a  bankrupt  law  was  discussed, 
but  not  acted  ilpon. 

The  public  expenditures  during  this  administration  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  four  years  since  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  debt  and  the  Florida  war.  Large  sums  were  lost  to  the 
national  treasury  by  the  defalcations  of  officers  and  the  failure  of  deposit 
banks. 

On  the  3d  of  March  he  retired  from  his  dignified  station,  and  was  sue 
eeeded  by  the  President  elect. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HAREISON. 


N  ihe  4th  of  March,  1841,  the  city  of  Washington  was 
thronged  with  people  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  to 
behold  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President.  Mount- 
on  a  white  charger,  he  passed  through  ft  mass  of 
fifty  thousand  people,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts 
f  exultation,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate-chamber 
t  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  plat- 
form seats  had  been  provided  for  the  President  elect  and  the  chief  justice, 
who  were  placed  immediately  in  front.  Behind  sat  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  many  distinguished 
characters  f  d  ft  nt  parts  of  the  Uni 
matic  corp  L  g  mp-snies  of  ladie 
the  rear  of  th  pi  f  m  but  both  the 
port  the 


On  the  right  was  the  diplo- 
Dad  abutments  of  stone  which  sup- 


The 


f  1 


The  Pre 


dent  delive  ed    n  add    ss  to  the  countless  ( 

ofiice  from  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  immediately  aftenvards  proceeded  to 

his  residence. 

Soon  after.  General  Harrison  nominated  the  following  cabinet:  Darnel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  Slate  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War, 
Gieorge  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carohna,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  FranciB 
Granger,  of  New  York,  Postmaster-gene rai ;  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  -.i 
Kentucky,  Attorney-general. 
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I    h  ra!    dd  h     P  esidctit  entered  at  same  lenglh    nto  an 

pss  fhplywh     hhhe  intended  to  be  governed   and  of 

h  1      h    h  1    d  b        h    h    late  calamities  upon  the  country      He 

1  d  d  ni  hy    f  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  republic. 

I  d    m   h    p  as  Ihciently  important  and  solemn  to  justify 

p    3S  g          y  f  11             ens  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Chris- 

1  d       h        gh             tion  that  sound  morals  religious  liberty, 

d      j  fig              1    isibility,  are  esBontially  connected  with 

II  d  1  g  1>  pp                 d  to  that  good  Being  who  has  blessed 
bj    h    gf  f        1      d     1         s  freedom,  who  watched  over  and  pros- 

pdhlbo         f         fh  nd  has  hitherto  preserved  to  us  institu- 

f  d    g  11  hose  of  any  other  people,  lei  us  unite  in 

f  1  1  y  St  of  our  beloved  country  in  all  future 

Here  the  oath  of  office  was  admin         d       d  h    P       d  d 

"  Fellow  citizens, — Being  fully  in         d       h  h    h     ff  h    h 

the  partiality  of  my  countrymen  ha        11  d  I  1  ff 

leave  of  you      You  will  bear  with  y  h  h  b 

of  the  pkdge  I  hare  this  day  gi\en      d     h  II    h.    1  gh  d  f     Y 

exalted  station  according  to  the  best    f     ybly         dihll 
their  performance  with  entire  confid  th        pp  rt     f      j        and 

generous  people." 

In  consideration  of  the  alarmin  d  f    h  y    H 

issued  a  prjclaniation  on  the  17lh    f  M      h       11    g  ra  f 

Congress,  to  be  held  on  the  la=it  M     d  j    {       )     f    h  M  j 

This  nieasnre  was  viewed  with  universal  satisfaction,  and  a  radical  reform 
of  the  administration  was  confidently  expected. 

The  venerable  Harrison  was  destined  by  Providence  never  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  his  ardent  wishes  for  the  nation's  welfare.  On  the 
37th  of  March,  after  seveial  dajs'  indisposition,  he  was  seized  with  a  chill 
and  other  symptoms  of  fever  These  terminated  in  a  bilious  pleurisy, 
which  baffltd  medical  skill,  and  terminated  his  life'  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  4th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  '!i\ty-eighE.  His  last  words  were,  "  Sir,  I 
wish  jou  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  governfflent ;  I  wish  them 
carried  out;  I  ask  nothing  more."  They  appeared  to  be  intended  for  the 
Vice  President,  although  he  was  not  in  the  room. 

"  So  brief  had  been  the  late  President's  illness,"  remarks  the  National 
Intelligencer,  "that  now,  as  in  the  case  of  Washington,  there  had  scarce 
been  time  for  us  to  begin  to  fear,  when  the  stunning  blow  of  the  reality 
fell  upon  us  like  the  stroke  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Men  looked 
aghast,  and  staggered  as  if  amazed  by  something  they  could  scarce  believe. 
•  •  •  c  •  When  the  words  '  the  President  is  dead,'  met  the  ear,  the  man 
of  business  dropped  his  pen,  the  artizan  dropped  his  tools — childien  lookod 
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into  the  faces  of  their  parents,  and  w 
husbands,  and  the  wail  uS  sorrow  arot 
near  and  dear  friend." 

On  the  Ttti  his  funeral  took  place 
ever  witnessed  in  that  city.  Crowds 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  other  pli 
Congressional  burying  ground,  but  i 
t  the  request  of  the  gei 


pect  for  his  memory.     A  public  fast 
the  whole  nation  mourned  the  death  of 
d  different  legisiativ< 
by  appropriate  resoh 


ives  into  the  countenances  ot  (heii 
:e  as  if  each  had  lost  parent  or  some 

in  Washington,  and  was  the  longest 
of  citizens  thronged  the  streets,  from 
ices.  The  body  was  interred  in  the 
.fterwards  removed  to  North  Bend, 
family.     All  party  fee 


merged 

Mr.  Tyler, 

greatest  sons.     The  courts  and  different  legislative  bodie 

sense  of  the  heavy  dispensa 

oi'  all  denominations  expressed  their  sorrow  in  their  public  and  official 

eapacily 


i  proclaimed  by 

stowed  their 
nd  the  clergy 
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N  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  the  presidency 
of  the  United  Slates,  by  a  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  such  an  emergency,  devolved 
upon  the  Vice-president,  He  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal on  the  6th  of  April,  and  was  immediately 
waited  upon  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  to 
whom  he  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  national 
hope  that  they  would  continue  in  office  and  lend  him  all 

He  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  President,  and 


be  favourable  to 
The  inaugural  a< 
which  feehng  w: 
ments.  He  also 
words,  "his  own 


!  manifested  among  the  friends  of  the 
ich  Mr.  Tyler  would  pursue,  as  he  was  known  to 
at  is  called  the  old  Virginian  school  of  democracy. 
IBS  appears  to  have  been  pretty  generally  satisfactory, 
ncreased  by  the  policy  respecting  the  recent  appoint- 
led  the  special  meeting  of  Congress,  as  in  his  own 
sh,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  so  unex- 
pectedly placed,  would  have  been  to  have  called  to  his  aid,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  a^irs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
extricating  the  government  and  the  country  from  the  embarrassments 
weighing  heavily  on  both." 

Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  day  appointed.  The  Whigs  had  a 
large  majority  in  both  houses.  One  of  the  first  measures  which  they  pro- 
posed was  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank.     A  bill  to  that   eflecl 
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wa       p       dbyhS       taryfhT  y      dfrrd 

f  wh    h  M     CI  y  h     m  Th  bid 

hD  fClb  h         pialfhymll  gm       bl 

hUfC  hpw  blhbh  dff 

I  pa^dbydddj  d^.  dlPd  h 

6hfA  H  dlhl  Ipdd 

wh    h    m     h    m  y  f  I    f  f       by  f       d     f   h 

ij  V  m  d  h       fra  klj  d   h       f 

dhdhm  dh  fb  rydh  hf 

hjyMB  fV  dddh  pfll- 

p      f  1  I  1     gl  h       b    1  J  f 

IbkOlieblbllw  h  lb 

Th  mgblddhWb  bfC  dao 

dbyhpjb        1  h  y         bkUfhp— 1 

p  d  d  d      1  Tl      P       d        1  Id 

h       1  bakwbh         Idblkly  t        II         1       dC 

g         m      d      lyh  d  Id  gbl    f  Id 

hgd  dlyppdMB  f  bS  d 

MS  fhH  phbfm  d 

f         h        p  11  ly    h     k    d     f  b  II    h      1  Id 

pp  Tb      va    d  d    h  b  11    h  p  d  d      1}       N   h 

Id  dh  1  fhll  rjblblll 

d  d       h    L     y  All        fid  b  IP 

d  dbf  fdw  mdlyl  d         h  1 

p  h       h  !       t:  d 

Tyfi  dfij  1  jdhra 

Ofl  h  p  hplfbSb  rj 

hblh  f  m  fbakpy  d 

d         hh  flk         hbD  fClmb         !p 

p  Ip         d  gf         blfhpblld         d 

1       g  h    p        ffi     1  w 

Ab         hmb  fMLdfmd         dpyh 

dh  yhp  fh  flSlThJh 

f  D         b       1>S37      p     J  f        C      d  d     B       h        I       y 

kdhUdSla  bCl  FSll  h 

A  dfhNg  dffh  lb 

hFUMLd  hff  db  dbh 

h  fN"ikw  dfb  ddA 

A  Df         Bgl        dbjbBhg  lUd 

S  mdff  hh  dbyh  1  bhg 

fNYkfdil         hmTh         1  i         h  e- 

b^q  f  bb  MLdhw 
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The  second  session  of  the  27th  Congress  commenced  on  the  Gth  of 
December,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  longest  session  of  any  Congress 
since  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  An  immense  amount  of  business 
was  done  by  it,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bills  passed. 
The  leading  measure  was  a  new  tariff;  a  bill  for  which  was  signed  by 
the  President,  after  he  had  rejected  two  others  of  similar  import.  Acts 
were  also  passed  for  the  apportionment  of  representation,  for  various  pur- 
poses of  defence,  and  to  authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  a  plan  of  an  exchequer  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  not  acted  upon. 

In  1S43,  an  important  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  negotiated  at 
Washington,  by  which  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  north-eastern  bound- 
ary was  definitely  settled,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  the  representative  of  England,  appointed  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
boundary  question,  the  treaty  provided  for  the  final  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  delivery  of  fugitive  criminals  in  certain  cases. 
Soon  after  this  amicable  adjustment  of  a  troublesome  dispute,  the  Secretal-y 
of  State  resigned. 

In  July,  1843,  the  President  reorganized  his  cabinet  as  follows : — Abel 
P.Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State ;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James  iVI.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Se- 
cretary of  War ;  David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster-general;  John 
Nelson,  of  Maryland,  Attorney -gen  era  I.  At  the  nest  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  Porter  and  Henshaw ; 
and  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Gilmorc,  of  Virginia, 
were  substituted.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1844,  Messrs,  Upshur  and 
Gilmore  were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  large  gun  on  board  the  Princeton, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of  Slate.  Some  other  changes 
took  place  in  the  cabinet  during  the  same  year, 

About  the  same  time,  a  valuable  treaty  was  concluded  with  (he  Chinese 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1S44,  a  treaty  of  anneialion  between  our  govern 
ment  and  that  of  Texas  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Henderson,  and 
Van  Zandt,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  The  measure,  however,  be- 
came one  of  considerable  popularity  in  the  south,  ind  was  subsequently 
made  a  political  article  by  the  democratic  party  throughout  the  country. 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  m  Baltimore,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844, 
to  nominate  candidates,  Henry  Chy  was  unanimously  chosen  for  presi- 
dent by  acclamation.  The  dore  Prelmghuj  sen,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
■chosen  for  vice-president.  On  the  37th  of  the  monih,  the  democratic 
Kiivemion  met  in  the    same  city.     Van  Buren  vias  the  popular  candi- 
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date,  but  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas;  he  was 
rejected  by  what  was  called  the  two-third  rule,  and  after  mucSi  excitement, 
the  nomination  fell  upon  James  Knox  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  At  the  same 
time,  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  as  the  candidate  for  vice- 
president  ;  but  he  dechned,  and  the  honour  was  conferred  upon  George  M, 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  declaring,  "  thai  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that 
no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to  he  ceded  to  England,  or  any  other  powerj 
and  that  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon,  and  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  at  the 
earliest  practical  period,  are  great  American  measures,  which  this  con- 
Tention    recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  democracy  of  the 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  and  nominated 
John  Tyler,     He  accepted  the  nomination,  but  subsequently  withdrew  hia 

The  presidential  election,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  gave  the  two  first  offices 
in  the  nation  to  the  democratic  candidates,  Folk  end  Dallas. 

The  most  exciting  topic  for  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Congress  was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  act  finally  passed,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  President,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845.  A  river  and  har- 
bour bill  was  passed,  but  was  retained  by  the  executive,  until  after  the 

On  the  8d  of  March,  the  administration  of  President  Tyler  terminated) 
and  on  the  following  day,  his  successor  was  inaugurated  at  the  Capitol. 
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K.  POLK. 


HE  4th  of  March,  1845,  was  j;Ior 

mv  and  low- 

e    ng;    and    this    circumstance 

considerabiy 

n  paired   ihe  splendour  of  the 

A  -ery  large  coocourse  of  citizen 

s  had  assem- 

i.  bled  at  Washington,  and  the  civil 

atid  military 

cession  was  long  and  imposing.  Both  par- 
uniled  in  demonstrations  of  respect  for 
chief  magistrate.  T!ie  oath  of  office  was 
'•  administered  hy  Chief  Justice  Taney,  after 
'  which  the  President  repaired  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  ihe  day,  in  receiving  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  friends. 

The  first  annual  message  gave  assurance  to  the  democracy  of 
that  the  principles  which  they  desired  carried  out  would  be  conformed 
with.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  was  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
on  which  the  President  fully  concurred  with  the  course  of  hi 
Bors.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  also  called  to  the  dispute  about 
Oregon,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  claiming  the  whole  of  that  territory, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  He  also  recommended 
duction  of  the  rate  of  duties  under  the  tarifT  of  1843,  a  ftttthi 
of  banhs,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  national  defence.  The 
proposed  alteration  in  the  tariff  law  caused  alarm  and  disappoir.traent 
throughout  the  north,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  it 
]  -d  been  tacitly  understood  at  the  presidential  election  that  Polk  was  in 
favour  of  the  law  of  1842. 
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I  the  final  acquisition  of  Texas 

ind  protested 

on  of  the  law 

i  papers,  and  the 

:o.     As  she  had 

s  appealed  to 


All  the  ohstacle  noiv  lemaitiing  again 
was  the  consent  of  that  nation's  Congress.     Prior  t( 
Mexico  assumed  an  aspect  utferly  opposed  to  that  measui 
against  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  her  territory,  and  a  vii 
of  nations.     The  minister  at  Washington  demanded  his 
American  envoy  was  refused  all  intercourse  with  Mexii 
never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas,  that  fac 
as  a  justification  of  these  measures.     Much  negotiation  then  ensued,  and 
special  ministers  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  difficulty.     But,  for  several 
unhappy  reasons,  this  could  not  be  efTectod,  and  it  was  evidei 
appeal  to  arms  would  soon  follow  the  diplomatic  contest.     During 
the  Texan  Congress  sanctioned  the  i 
became  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  1845,  a  corps  of  observation  wa; 
General  Taylor,  to  march  into  Texas, 
cans  in  that  quarter.     The  troops  we 
where  they  remained  for  a  considerable 
advance  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  Tayli 
of  March,   1846,  and  marched  to  the 


t  that  i 


r  territory 


organized   under  the  command  of 

nd  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Mexi- 

ire  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi, 

I  time.     Having  received  orders  to 

broke  up  his  camp  on  the  11th 

1st  bank   of  that  river,  opposite 

Here  he  built  Fort  Brown,  and  soon  after  opened  the  Mexi 

can  war  by  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  Congress  repealed  the  tarifi"  law,  and  substi- 
tuted another,  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  It  re- 
duced the  rate  of  duties  on  almost  all  commodities,  and  was  received 
throughout  the  north  and  manufacturing  states  generally,  with  dismay  and 
indignation.  The  Senate  also  ratified  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which 
our  title  U  (he  whole  of  Oregon  was  reUnquished,  and  the  northern  boun- 
dary line  fixed  at  49°  50'  north  latitude. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 


'''ONG  beiure  the   cnmir.en cement  of  the  present  war 
uth  Mexico,  various  unhappy  causes  had  hindeied  a 
perfect  national  friendship  between  that  country  and 
the  United  State?.      The  different  revolutions  which 
hive  distracted  her  since  the  establishment  of  nation- 
iliiy,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  views  and  policy 
e  generally  the  very  opposite  of  those  of  his  predecessor, 
,t  impossihle  for  a  neighbouring  republic,  whose  foreign 
ually  been    stationary,  to  maintain  strict  amity.     The 
r  with  Spain  having  drained  the  treasury,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
plenish it  by  some  extmcrdinary  moan? ;  and  ihe  various  rulers,  ;i?  they 


rendered  it  ■ 
diplomacy  bad  t 


lOogie 
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successively  attained  to  power  understanding  I  ttle  of  the  laws  f  nat  ois 
and  bein^  always  accuMomed  to  ra  se  money  bj  stizure  r  impres-Jn  enl 
now  exercised  their  appropriating  code  to  the  capture  of  the  pi  pertj  and 
vessels  of  other  nations  From  the  relative  s  tu-jtion  of  the  Un  led  States 
and  the  stale  of  her  commerce  m  the  Gulf  she  was  particularly  e\po  ed 
to  these  outrages.  "Our  citizens  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  were  tm 
prisoned,  their  vessels  seized  and  our  flj^  msu]ted  in  her  ports  If  m  ney 
was  wanted,  the  lawless  seizure  and  confiscation  of  our  mercl  ant  le  sels 
and  their  cargoes  were  a  ready  res  urce  and  if  to  accor]!  sh  their  pur 
poses,  it  became  necess-irj  to  imprisun  the  owners  caj  li  na  orcrens  it 
was  done.  In  rapid  success  on  rulers  succeeded  rulers  but  still  there  was 
no  change  in  the  syslem  of  depredation  The  goiernment  cf  the  Un  ted 
States  made  repeated  reckmati  ns  on  behilf  of  jts  citizens  but  these  w  re 
answered  by  the  perpetration  of  new  outrages  Prom  ses  of  redress  made 
by  Mexico  in  the  most  solemn  f^rms  were  p  stponed  or  evaded  The  files 
and  records  of  the  Department  of  State  tonta  n  c  nclusne  pro  fs  f  name 
rous  lawless  acts,  perpetrated  upon  the  property  and  j  ersons  f  ur  c  ti 
zens  by  Mexico,  and  of  »  anton  insults  to  our  nat  onal  flag  The  i  iterpo- 
sition  of  our  government  to  ootain  redress  was  again  and  again  invoked, 
under  circumstances  which  no  nation  ought  to  disregard 

'  It  was  hoped  that  these  outrages  wouli  cease  and  that  Mexco  would  be 
restrained  by  the  laws  which  r  gulate  the  conduct  of  cnil  zed  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  oihei  attr  the  treat j  ofamtj  commirce,  and 
navigation  (f  the  5th  ofAjrl  IMJil  was  concluded  between  the  two  re- 
pub!  cs  but  this  hope  "oon  proved  to  be  vam  The  course  of  se  zure  and 
confiscat  on  of  the  pmperlv  of  our  cit  zens  the  viclaliun  of  their  persons, 
and  the  ins  ilts  to  ou  due  [.uraued  by  Mexico  previous  to  that  time,  were 
scarcolj  suspended  for  c  -r  alriefpenod  although  the  treaty  so  clearly 
defines  the  nghts  and  duties  of  the  re  pecti>e  part  es,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  misunderstand  or  mistake  tKm     * 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  United  felates  could  receive  these  in- 
sults with  impunity  RemoiMrani.es  were  cent  nuallj  being  made  to  the 
Me\  can  government  for  redress  and  a  removal  of  further  causes  of  aggra- 
■vation  On  account  of  the  distracted  state  of  her  pel  tics  it  was  not  thought 
proj  er  to  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  injured  natiDns  and  accordingSy, 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  aggrieved  nation  were  marked  with  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  forbearance  and  magnanimity  Mexico  d  d  not  appreciate 
this  kindness  S!  e  even  seemed  to  view  it  as  a  mamreslat  n  of  w  eakness 
and  pus  llanim  tj  on  thf,  part  of  her  neighbours  and  c  nt  nued  her  unjust 
policy  In  1837  her  aggress  ons  had  become  so  glar  ng  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson  cilled  the  attention  of  Congress  lo  thein  in  the  following 
tern  s       The  length  of  lime  since  son  e  of  the  injuries  have  been  con- 
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milted,  the  repeated  and  unavailing  applications  for  redress,  tlie  winton 
character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  perirns  and  property  of 
our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flig  of  the  United  St'^fe'i,  mde- 
pendont  of  recent  insults  to  this  givemment  and  people,  bj  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify  jn  the  ejea  of  all  nations 
immediate  war."  Still  desirous  of  avoiding  this  last  and  dreadful  alterna- 
tive, the  President  adds : 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  considering  the  present  emb-irrassed  condi- 
tion of  that  country,  we  should  act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation,  by 
giving  to  Mexico  one  more  opportunity  of  atoning  for  the  past,  before  we 
take  redress  into  our  own  hands.  To  ivoid  all  misconception  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  naCionil  character  from  reproach,  this 
opportunity  should  be  given  with  the  avowed  design  and  full  pri.paratirn 
to  take  immediate  satisfaction,  if  it  should  ntt  be  obtained  on  a  repetition 
of  the  demand  for  it.  To  this  end  I  rerommend  that  an  act  be  passed 
authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use  uf  the  na^al  force  of  the  United  Stites, 
by  tte  executive,  against  Mexico,  to  force  them,  in  the  eient  of  a  refusal 
by  the  Mexican  government,  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  between  us,  upon  another  demand  thereof  made  froni 
on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico."* 

OTH  houses  of  Congress  fully  concurred  with  the  views 
of  the  President  concerning  the  enormities  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  in  his  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  measures  of 
redress.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"The  Committee  fully  concur  with  the  President,  that  ample  cause 
exists  for  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  and  believe  that  we  should 
be  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  for  taking  such  a  step.  But 
they  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  another  demand,  made  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  upon  the  justice  of  the  Mexican  government,  before  any 
further  proceedings  are  adopted." 

The  similar  committee  of  the  Senate  speak  as  follows : 

"  After  such  a  demand,  should  prompt  justice  he  refused  by  the  Mexican 
government,  we  may  appeal  to  all  nations  not  only  for  the  equity  and 
moderation  with  which  we  shall  have  acted  towards  a  sister  republic,  but 
for  the  necessity  which  will  then  compel  us  to  seek  redress  for  our  wrongs, 
either  by  actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will  then  be  presented 
before  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  form  ;  and  the  committee  cannot  doubt  but  that  such  measures  will 
be  immediately  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  o' 
our  country  and  insure  ample  reparation  to  our  injured  c 
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In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a  speciaL  messenger  was  despatched 
to  Mexico,  to  make  a  final  demand  for  redress  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July, 
t837,  the  demand  was  made.  The  reply  of  the  Mexican  government, 
dated  on  the  29th,  contains  assurances  of  the  "anxious  wish  not  to  delay 
the  moment  of  that  final  and  equitable  adjustment  which  is  to  terminate  the 
existing  difficulties  between  the  two  governments;"  that  "nothing  should 
be  left  undone  which  may  contribute  to  the  most  speedy  and  equitable 
determination  of  the  subjects  which  have  so  seriously  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  governmen  that  the  Mexican  government  would 
adopt,  as  the  only  gu  des  for  ta  conduct  the  plainest  princ  f  les  of  publu- 
right,  the  sacred  ob!  ga  o  s  mposed  bj  intematjonai  law  ^^d  the  rehgjuus 
faith  of  treaties;"    and    la  lae\er  justice  and  reason  nay  dictate 

respecting  each  case  II  be  done  The  dec  sion  of  the  Mexican  go^  ern 
ment  upon  each  cause  of  c  n  pla  n  for  which  redres?  had  been  made  was 
also  promised  to  be  com  un  ca  ed  o  the  government  of  the  United  Slates 
through  the  Mexican  n  n  s  er  a  W  ashmgton 

Notwithstanding  this  amicable  appeiranLe  leparatmn  was  not  made  b^ 
the  Mexicans.  President  \  an  Buren  in  h  s  message  of  December  5th 
1837,  uses  the  follow  ng  lan£ua{,e 

"Although  the  large  nuinber  Qof  our  demands  for  redres',]  and  many  of 
them  aggravated  cases  of  personal  wrongs  have  been  now  for  years  before 
the  Mexican  government  and  some  of  the  ctuses  of  nati  nal  compla  nt, 
and  those  of  the  most  offensive  character  ad  mlted  of  imii  e  liite  Simple 
and  satisfactory  repi  es  it  is  only  w  th  n  a  few  daya  past  that  iny  specific 
communication  in  answer  to  jcur  list  dtmand,  made  five  months  ago  has 
been  received  from  the  Mexicin  minister  *«**•«  For  nil 
one  of  our  public  complaints  has  sat  sfaction  been  guen  tr  offered  that 
but  one  of  the  cases  of  peisonal  wrong  has  been  favourably  crns  dered  and 
that  but  four  cases  of  b  th  description'^  out  cf  all  those  formallj  presented 
and  earnestly  pressed  have  as  jet  been  decided  upon  by  the  Mtxican 
government.  »•»•**  On  a  careful  and  deliberative  examina 
tion  of  the  contents  Qof  the  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  government]], 
and  considering  the  spirit  manifested  b}  the  Me'itican  g  sernmenl  it  has 
become  my  painful  duty  to  return  the  ^  ibject  as  it  now  stands  to  Con 
gress,  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  decide  upon  the  time,  the  m  de  and  the 
measure  of  redress." 

Notwithstanding  the  evidently  belligerent  disposition  of  the  new  presi- 
dent. Congress  did  not  think  proper  to  declare  war  at  that  lime  but 
enierett  into  a  new  negotiation  with  Mexico  After  unavoidable  delay  ol 
more  than  a  year,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  oa  the  11th  of  A^r  !  1839, 
"for  the  adjustment  of  claims  cf  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic 

The  j"int  board  (f  commissifmro  created  Ij  l")  'i  r  nvtnti  n   t    exam  ne 
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and  decide  upon  these  claims,  was  not  organized  until  the  month  of  August, 
1840.  By  the  terms  of  the  convention,  they  were  to  terminate  their  duties 
within  eighteen  months  from  that  time ;  but  four  months  were  consumed 
in  preliminary  discussions  ;  and  it  was  not  until  December,  1840,  that  tne 
main  subject  was  entered  into.  The  cJaims  were  found  to  he  so  numerous 
and  d  fficult  tl  at  it  was  imposs  ble  to  c  ns  ler  them  all  w  th  n  the  specified 
term   wh  ch  txpircd  m  Februarj    1842 

The  cla  s  wh  ch  were  allowed  bj  the  board  and  hy  the  urnp  re  au 
thorizid  hy  the  coniention  to  decide  in  case  cf  disagreement  between  the 
Me\  can  and  Amer  can  comm  ss  oners  anounted  to  $2  026  lt9  68  There 
w  ere  pendu  g  bef  re  the  u  np  re  w  hea  the  com  mss  on  expired  add  tionil 
claims  which  had  been  exam  ned  and  anarded  by  the  Amer  can  commis 
s  oner  and  had  not  been  lUowed  by  the  Mexicin  c  mmissioner  amount 
ing  t  $928  627  88  up  n  which  he  did  not  decide  alleg  t  f  that  his 
auth  ritj  hid  ceased  v,  th  the  tern  mat  on  of  the 
these  claims  there  were  others  cf  An  ericai 
$3  336  837  05  whcl  lad  been  submitted  to  th 
t     e  to  dec  de  before  the  r  tin  1  aljou 
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n  the  !  n      i<.c  cf  a  soc  nd  ecu- 

1  oi   the  30lli  of  Jan  ar\ 

1  of  Mexico        Ey  the  terms    f  this 

i  on  the  awards  which  had  been  made 

1  favour  of  the  claimants,  under  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  April,  1 

o  be  paid  to  them  on  the  30th  of  April,  1843,  and  the  principal  of 


"  all  the  interests  di 


the  said  awards,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon, 
paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instalments  every  thi 

Although  the  caUing  of  this  convention,  and  the  ten 
had  originated  with  Mexico,  yet  that  power,  either  thi 
otherwise,  did  not  meet  the  engagements  thus  imposed 
led  to  proposals  for  calling  a  third  convention,  which  w 
poned  by  the  annexation  of  Teias,  and  the  consequent 


itipulated  lo  be 

;lhs." 

■ms  adopted  by  it, 
trough  inability  or 
1  upon  her.     This 


Before  entering  upon  our  ir 
a  concise  view  of  the  political 
its  onion  with  our  own,  h 
publics  of  North  America. 


subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  giro 
d  civil  history  of  the  country  which,  by 
war  between  the  two  great  re- 
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By  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  in  1803,  Texas  Decaine  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rest  of  the  territory  then  Isnown  as 
Lo  «      By    h    Fl     d  y     f  1819    h     Un     d  Sta  d  d 

p         Ithp        fh  rywhnhi  Im        fT  d 

M  byh  1«        whhpradhfm'*[  i        dd 

h  d  p     d  d  d        h     ngh       f    h     m    h 

Thhl  f        dhp       pip        fh  d- 

p     m         fT  Ip 

1     h    y       18vl  M  blhdfdln  dll 

h|bl  ddd  anmhf  fdd 

fdal  ml  u  Ehfh  hd 

lirl  d]d        y       df       11  pfdralpj.        , 

w  dpd        fhgralg  m  dl       f       hfh       hr 

states,  as  js  Pennsylvania  or  \jrg:ma  under  our  Constitution.  Texa.  and 
Coahuila  un  ted  and  formed  one  of  these  Mex  c^n  states  The  slate  con- 
st tuti  on  which  thev  ad  jied  and  which  wai  approved  by  the  Mexican 
c  nfederacj  asseited  that  they  were  free  and  independent  of  the  other 
Mexican  states  tnd  of  everv  other  power  and  dotninion  whatsoever  ;  and 
proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  human  libertj  thet  The  "ioyereignly  of 
the  state  resides  on^  n-illv  and  esseniiallj  m  the  general  mass  of  the  Indi- 
vid nils  who  compose  it 

Emigrants  from  the  United  Stales  and  other  countries  were  invilad,  by 
the  colonization  laws  to  settle  m  Texas  and  nian\  pr  filing  by  the  invita- 
t  on  stttled  upon  its  fert  le  fields  ^nd  m  a  sh  rt  tin  e  formed  a  population 
wholly  different  m  prinLiples  and  pursuits  from  their  s  uthern  neigh- 
In  the  J  par  18i5  a  mihtiry  revolution  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
whith  entirely  subverted  the  federal  and  state  constitutions  and  placed  a 
military  d  ctat  r  at  the  head  ol  the  government  Under  h  s  junsdiclion  a 
decree  (f  Oongres?  abtl  shed  the  stUe  const  tutions  estabhshed  a  Centra! 
Republic  and  converted  each  stite  into  a  dependent  dej  artn  ent.  The 
peof  le  of  Texas  remonstrated  against  this  meas  tre  as  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical  and  their  remonstrance  be  nn-  d  aregarJtd  they  arose  in  open 
resistance  Seieral  small  battles  were  ftught  and  with  vanous  success, 
until  the  21st  tf  April  1836  when  an  army  of  le\an  c  t  zens  and  soldiers 
under  General  Samuel  Houston  defeated  the  Me\  can  d  ctalor,  Santa 
Anna  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacmto  This  battle  was  decisive  Santa  Anna 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Mexican  army  entirely  incapacitated  for  fur- 
ther offensive  operations  in  Texas.  While  a  captive  in  the  United  States, 
the  dictator  signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  sfipialated  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  but  this  treaty  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  that  country  still  declared  a  part  of  Mexico.  The  distracted 
state  of  the  latter  country,  however,  prevented  her  from  carrying  out  he* 
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intended  subjugation,  and  the  independence  of  Texas  was  soon  acknow- 
ledged by  all  Christian  nations. 

As  early  as  1836,  the  inhabitants  of  Tesas  expressed  their  wish,  in  a 
general  election,  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  following 
November  their  republican  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  nf  a 
minister  to  bear  their  request  to  the  sister  government.  The  United  Slates, 
however,  rejected  ibe  proposal  at  that  time. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1844,  during  ibe  administration  of  President 
Tyler,  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed  by  joint  commissioners,  but 
rejected  by  ihe  United  States  Semte  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845, 
our  Congress  passed  a  jomt  resclution  for  annexation,  upon  certain  preli- 
minary conditions,  to  which  the  assent  of  Texas  was  required.  The 
solemnities  which  characterized  the  deliberations  and  conduct  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Texas,  on  the  deeply  interesting  questions  pre- 
sented by  this  resolution,  are  well  known.  The  executive  Congress  and 
people  of  that  country  accepted  the  proposed  terms  of  annexation  in  a 
convention  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  thus  was  consummated  the 
important  act,  which  not  only  restored  to  our  government  the  vast  territory 
formerly  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty,  but  which,  in  its  conse 
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queuce*  has  been  p  ducine  of  the  graven  result.  1o  ill  tie  iint  nns 
mmednteli  concerned  Dur  ng  the  whole  prnceedings  pend  ij;  this 
negotatinn  the  Me\  can  nal  on  had  opposed  the  course  of  the  United 
Stales  and  formallj  protested  a^in=t  it  After  the  j,nt  resolut  on  h-,d 
leen  pas<:ed  b^  Congress  the  Mex  can  m  mster  at  Wa-ihingtsn  iddress  d 
a  note  to  the  American  secretirj  of  slate  dited  6lh  of  March  184'i  pr 
tesung  against  it  as  an  act  cf  aggression,  the  most  unjust  which  cin  be 
found  rec  rded  in  the  annals  of  modern  history  naraelj  that  of  de'ipn  I 
ing  a  friendly  nation  like  Me\ico  of  a  cons  derable  port  on  of  hei  tern 
Eory  He  also  pr  tested  a  t  nsC  the  resolution  of  annexat  on  i<!  bein" 
an  act  wherebj  the  province  of  Texas,  an  integral  pcrtion  of  the  MlX 
can  teriit  ry  i«  ■i?r>'ed  and  al  itted  into  the  A  rtrican  Union  '  amounc 
log  that  as  a  consequence  hi-  mission  totheUn  ed  States  had  temimiei 
and  demanded  his  passports  These  were  granted  and  he  return  d  to 
Mexico 

Thinga  continued  m  this  unpropitious  condition  until  September  ■nhen 
President  P  lli  mlliorized  the  secretarj  of  sate  id  inciuire  ff  the  Mex  cin 
governncnt  thr  i^h  the  United  States  consul  at  Mexico  if  it  h  uld  h. 
wiling  to  receive  an  American  envoj  cntnislel  with  ample  powers  t" 
terminate  all  difficulties  The  inquiry  was  n  ade  and  on  the  15th  of 
Oct  ber  the  Mpxican  minister  of  foreign  affairs  addressed  a  note  tc  the 
consul  rcntain  ng  a  fa^  urable  response  but  requesting  that  the  American 
naval  force  might  be  .vithdrawn  from  "Vera  Gruz  «ble  neffotiatiom,  shouli 
be  pendn^  Th  s  request  w^s  ccmpliedwith  and  a  ninster«ith  fill 
powers  s  nt  ID  Mexico  He  reached  \era  Cruz  on  the  30th  of  N  vem 
ber,  1845  but  had  the  d  sappointment  of  findmg  that  the  pol  tics  of  the 
country  had  undergone  a  change  unfavourable  to  the  United  States  Pre 
sident  Herrerd  i^ho  had  evei  been  favourable  to  peace  was  opposed  by  a 
strong  facli  n  under  General  P*redes  who  fuunded  h  S  rebelhon  pitci 
pally  upfn  the  a-s  rlion  that  Herrcra  bj  consent  ng  to  receive  a  m  mster 
of  peace  from  the  Umted  St^tes  ntended  to  d  smember  the  terr  t  ry  of 
Mexico  b>  cedmg  to  a  hostile  country  the  department  of  Texas  Prior 
to  th  s  r..volut  on  the  givernii  <  t  of  Herrera  is  behevtd  to  have  b  en  well 
dsposed  to  a  n'-ifi'-  idjustmenl  of  difficulties  but  probablj  alaimed  for 
Its  own  spcurtj  and  destine  to  ward  off  the  danger  threatened  hj  Pare 
des  It  ad  pt  d  the  unhappj  c  urse  of  refusing  to  receive  the  mm  sier 
alth  ugh  It  hdd  stipulated  to  do  so  The  princ  pal  reasjn  ass  gi  ed  for  this 
pohcy°was  that  the  minister  had  not  erne  uj  on  a  s;)eci«/ missnn  cob 
fined  alene  to  the  lexas  quest  n  lut  that  his  duties  also  included  a  con 
^deration  of  the  long-d  sputed  outrages  upcn  the  flag  and  citizens  of  his 
countrj 

On  the  30th  of  December  1845  General  Herrer-*  res  gned  the  presi 
denC5  ,  and  General  Paredes  assumed  tVe  government  without  oppos  tion 
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On  the  1st  of  March  following,  the  Amencan  envoy  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Mexican  nnnisler  of  foreign  a^rs,  requesting  him  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  new  government,  m  order  that  he  mi^ht  be  accredited  iv 
tht  dipkniatic  character  m  which  he  had  heen  commissioned  On  thn 
12th,  he  received  an  answer  refusing  his  request  and,  in  consequence,  hn 
demanded  his  passports,  and  returned  to  the  United  Stales 

While  this  negotiaticn  was  going  forward  other  and  different  operations 
were  in  progress  Anticipating  war,  the  Pre'idtnt  of  the  United  States 
lias  organ  zing  a  force  to  be  sent  into  Te^as,  to  defend  that  country  in  case 
cf  an  invasion,  or  to  invade  Mexico,  should  war  be  declared  Of  this 
measure  the  President  speaks  thus  in  his  annual  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845 

"  Both  the  congress  and  the  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited 
this  gcvemment  to  send  an  army  into  their  territory  tn  protect  and  defend 
them  against  a  menaced  attack  The  moment  ihe  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  bj  the  United  Slates,  were  accepted  by  Texas  the  latler  became  so 
far  a  part  of  rur  counlrj  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection 
and  defence  I,  therefrre,  deemed  it  proper  ao  a  precautiinary  measure, 
to  order  a  strong  squadron  t  >  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an 
efficient  military  force  on  the  western  fr  ntier  of  Texas  Our  armj  was 
ordered  to  take  pc  tuns  in  the  country  between  the  Neuces  and  the  Del 
Norte,  and  tc  repel  anj  mvasirn  of  the  Ttxan  territorj  which  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces 

"Our  squadron  m  the  Gulf  was  ordered  t  co  operate  with  the  army 
But  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  a  pes  ton  to  defend  ur 
own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  thej  were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  r  f  hos- 
tilitj  aga  nsl  Mexico,  unless  she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor bj  striking  the  first  blow  " 

Of  the  organizat  on  of  this  f  rce,  he  speaks  as  follows 

"When  orders  were  given  during  the  past  summer,  for  concentrating 
a  mihtarj  f"rce  on  the  western  front  er  of  Te\as,  our  troops  were  widely 
disperW  ind  in  small  detachments,  occupying  posts  reincte  from  each 
other  The  prompt  and  expeditious  manner  in  which  an  army, embracing 
more  than  hilf  of  our  peace  establishment,  was  drawn  together,  on  an  emer 
gency  sc  sudden,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  officers  who  were  intruated 
with  the  execution  of  these  orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army  itsetf  " 

The  important  dul^  of  appoint  ng  a  rommandtr  in  chief  to  this  irm\  wns 
next  to  be  attended  tt  General  Games  was  the  superior  ofiicei  ut  that 
sectii-n,  but  for  some  reasons  not  well  understo  d,  he  was  overlooked,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  '^cctt  General  Zachar\  Tiykrwas  appointed 
Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  March,  HJ45,  orders  were  despatched  tothatofii- 
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cer,  then  at  Fort  Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  to  prepare  the  forces  at  that  placfl. 
and  have  them  in  readiness  to  march  into  Texas  as  soon  as  commanded. 

HE  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had 
,  passed  the  United  Stales  Congress  on  the  3d  of 
I  March,  hut  had  not  yet  heen  adopted  by  the 
itar>  government.  As  the  P.-osident,  how- 
;r,  considered  that  there  would  he  no  opposi- 
1  to  them  by  that  body,  he  issued  further 
ers,  through  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State, 
I  dated  the  28th  of  May,  and  directing  General 
I  Tayloi;  "  by  order  of  the  President,  to  cause  the 
;  forces  now  under  your  command,  and  those 
which  may  be  assigned  to  it,  to  be  put  in  a 
position  where  they  may  most  promptly  and  efficiently  act  in  the  defence 
of  Texas,  in  the  event  it  should  become  necessary  or  proper  to  employ 
them  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  15th  of  June,  other  instructions  were  gis'en  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  act- 
ing secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marcy.  As  this  paper  is  highly  im- 
portant, in  consequence  of  defining  the  exact  position  laid  down  to  General 
Taylor  by  the  government,  we  give  it  in  full: 

"[Confidenlial.'} 

"War  Departmest,  Jttne  15,  1846. 

»  SjR, On  the  4th  day  of  July,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  the  convention 

of  the  people  of  Texas  will  probably  accept  the  proposition  of  annexation, 
under  the  joint  resohition  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
acceptance  will  constitute  Texas  an  integral  portion  of  our  country. 

"In  anticipation  of  that  event,  you  will  forthwith  make  a  forward  move- 
ment with  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  advance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sabine,  or  to  such  other  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  its  navigable 
waters,  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  most  convenient  for  an  embarkation, 
at  the  proper  lime,  for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  «  *  •  *  "  The  point 
of  your  ultimuie  destination  is  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  where  you 
will  select  and  occupy,  in  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site 
as  will  consist  with  the  health  of  your  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 
repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  will  bo  our 
western  border.  You  will  hmit  yourself  to  the  defence  of  the  territory  of 
Texas,  unless  Mexico  should  declare  war  against  the  United  States. 

"Your  movement  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  your  preparations  to 
embark  for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  are  to  be  made  without  delay ; 
but  you  will  not  effect  a  landing  on  that  frontier,  until  yon  have  yoursell 
ined  the  due  acceptance  by  Texas,  of  the  proffered  terms  of  annex- 
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These  instructions  were  somewhat  modified  by  ihe  following  language 
of  Mr.  Marcy,  addressed  to  General  Taylor,  under  date  of  the  8th  of  July. 
"  This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has  some  military  esiablisli- 
ments  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  %vhich  are,  and  for  some  time 
have  been  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops.  In  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions heretofore  received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of 
aggression  unless  an  actual  war  should  exist.  The  Mexican  forces,  at  thn 
posts  in  iheir  possession,  and  which  have  been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed,  as 
long  as  the  relations  of  peace  between  the  Uaited  Stales  and  Mexico  con- 
On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Taylor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  and  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  instructions  it  contained,  "as 
they  confirm,"  says  he,  "my  views  previously  communicated,  in  regard 
to  the  proper  fine  to  be  occupied  at  present  by  our  troops ;  those  instruc- 
tions will  be  closely  followed,  and  the  department  may  rest  assured,  that  I 
will  take  no  step  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Mexico." 

On  the  30th,  the  General  was  still  further  instructed  as  folloivs : 

"  War  Department,  Washington,  30tli  July, 
"  He  (the  President^  has  not  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the 
country,  to  enable  him  to  give  any  positive  directions  as  to  the  position  you 
ought  to  take,  or  the  movements  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  make ; 
these  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  While  avoiding,  as  you  have 
been  instructed  to  do,  all  aggressive  measures  towards  Mexico,  as  long  as 
the  relations  of  peace  exist  between  that  republic  and  the  United  States, 
you  are  expected  to  occupy,  protect,  and  defend  the  territory  of  Texas,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas.  The  Rio 
Grande  is  claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  up 
to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  excepting  any 
posts  on  the  eastern  side  thereof,  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements,  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas 
did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  annexation,  or  shortly  before  thai 
event.  It  is  expected  that,  in  selecting  the  estabhshmeni  for  your  troops, 
you  will  approach  as  near  the  boundary  line,  the  Rio  Grande,  as  prudence 
will  dictate.  Whh  this  view  the  President  desires  that  your  position,  for 
part  of  your  forces  at  least,  should  be  west  of  the  Nueces." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  adjutant -gen  era!  slated,  that  the  seventh  in- 
fantry and  three  companies  of  dragoons  were  ordered  to  join  General  Tayior 
in  Texas,  "  for,"  says  the  letter,  "  although  a  slate  of  war  with  Mexico, or  an 
invasion  of  Texas,  by  her  forces  may  not  take  place,  it  is  nevertheless  deemed 
proper  and  necessary  that  your  forces  should  be  fully  equal  to  meet,  with 
cerlair.ty  af  success,  any  crisis  which  may  arise  in  Texas,  and  which  would 
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,e„,ire  too  V  '»«.  of  .rms  to  oarry  out  tho  inan.Mlons  of  itio  govern 
men,  "  '  The  letter  further  called  upon  Geuei.1  Teylor  to  report  what  aui 
ilkrv  troons,  In  ca.e  of  an  emorgenc,,  he  could  rely  upon  from  Tejas, 
and  "what  additional  troops,  designating  the  arms,  and  what  supply  and 
description  of  ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  smsll  arms,  &c.,  judgmg  from 
any  information  you  may  possess  as  to  the  future  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,"  he  (General  Taylor)  might  deem  necessary  to  he  sent  into  lexasi 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  ten  thousand  .nuskols  and  one  thou- 
sand  rifles  had  already  been  issued  for  Texas. 

During  all  this  time  the  movements  and  intention,  of  Mexico  remained, 
to  a  great  degree,  wrapped  in  obscurity.  She  wa.  known  to  ho  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  course  of  the  United  Suites,  respecting  Texas :  it  was 
also  pretty  evident  that  she  would  no,  be  wiUing  to  aecedo  to  the  annexa- 
tion without  a  struggle  to  prevent  it  i  and  in  addition,  the  president  was 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  had  gained  his  elevation  from 
an  uncompromising  declaration  of  hi.  principle..  But  whether  the  civil 
and  political  state  of  the  country  would  enable  the  government  to  raise  an 
army  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  so  far  confide  in  its  strength  a.  to  risk  a 
war  with  the  United  Slates,  were  utterly  unknown.  Under  thi.  embarr...- 
ing  state  of  afTairs,  the  secretary  of  war  wrote  to  General  T.iylor,  on  the 
23d  of  Augu.!,  further  ,mlmclwm,  from  which  we  select  the  foUowmg  ■ 

"The  mfcrmatirn  hitherto  received  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mexico,  and 
the  roeasuies  she  may  adopt,  does  not  enable  the  administration  here  to 
give  you  nioie  explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  your  movements,  than  those 
which  baie  already  be,n  forwarded  to  you.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Mexico  i.  malmg  efforts  to  assemble  a  large  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  it.  territory  and  holding  forcible  posses- 
sion of  It  Of  their  movements  you  are  doubtless  advised,  and  we  trust 
haie  taken,  or  early  will  take,  prompt  and  efficient  steps  to  meet  and  repel 
any  such  hostile  incursion  Should  Mexico  assemble  alarge  body  of  troops 
on  the  R.0  Grande,  and  cross  it  with  eonsideiuble  force,  such  a  movement 
-nust  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostihties.  You  will,  of  course,  use  .11  the  authority  which  ha. 
been  or  m.j  be  given  yon  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things.  Texas  must  be 
protected  from  ksfle  invasion,  and  for  that  purpose  yon  wiU,  of  course 
employ  to  the  utmost  extent  all  the  means  you  posses,  or  can  command. 

"An  order  has  this  day  been  issued  for  sending  one  thousand  more  men 
into  Texas  to  jom  those  under  vour  command.  When  the  existing  order, 
are  earned  mw  effect,  you  will  have  with  you  a  force  of  four  thousand 
n  en  of  the  regular  arr^j  We  are  not  enabled  to  judge  what  auxihary 
force  can,  upon  an  emergenoy,  be  brought  together  from  Texas,  and,  asn 
pnc.ulKnary  measure,  you  are  authorized  to  accept  volunteer,  from  the 
Slate,  cf  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  even   from  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
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iind  Kentucky.  Should  Mexico  declare  war,  or  cnmmence  hostiiilies  by 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  considerable  force,  you  are  instructed  to 
lose  no  time  in  giving  information  to  the  authorities  of  each  or  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  slates  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers  you  may  want  of 
them  respectively.  Should  you  require  troops  from  any  of  these  states,  it 
would  be  important  to  have  them  without  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is 
not  doubted  that  at  least  two  regiments  from  New  Orleans,  and  one  from 
Mobile,  could  be  obtained  and  expeditiously  brought  into  the  field.  You 
will  cause  it  to  be  known  at  these  places,  what  number  and  description  of 
troops  you  desire  to  receive  from  them  in  the  co,".  tempi  ate  d  emergency. 
The  authorities  of  these  states  will  be  apprized  that  you  are  authorized  to 
receive  volunteers  from  them,  and  you  may  calculate  thai  they  will 
promptly  join  you  when  it  is  made  known  that  their  servi'ies  fire  required. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage  for  the  auxihary  troops  that  you 
may  require,  will  be  sent  forward  subject  to  your  orders.  You  will  so 
dispose  of  them  as  to  be  most  available  in  case  they  should  be  needed,  at 
the  same  time  with  a  due  regard  to  their  safety  and  preservation.  Orders 
have  been  issued  to  the  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  co-operate 
with  you.  You  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  hold  communication  with  the 
s  of  our  national  vessels  in  your  vicinity,  and  avail  yourself  of 
e  thai  can  be  derived  from  their  co-operation.  The  Lexington 
is  ordered  into  service  as  a  transport  ship,  and  iviU  sail  in  a  few  days  from 
New  York,  with  a  detachment  of  United  Slates  troops  for  Corpus  Christi. 
She  will  be  employed  as  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may  require. 
In  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  communication  between  the  army  in  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  the  On-ka-hy-e.  the  Harney,  and  the  Dolphin  will 
be  put  into  service  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  ready  as  despatch  vessels 
to  convey  intelligence,  supphes,  &c.  You  will  avail  yourself  of  these 
vessels,  and  all  other  proper  means,  to  keep  the  government  here  advised 
of  your  operations,  and  the  stale  of  things  in  Texas  and  Mexico." 

In  the  same  month,  General  Taylor,  having  concentrated  his  forces, 
marched  for  Texas,  where  he  soon  arrived  and  took  up  a  position  at  Corpus 
Christi.  On  the  13th  of  January,  orders  to  move  from  this  place  wer'j 
issued :  we  give  the  reasons  in  the  President's  own  words  : — 

"  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  general  in  command,  to  occupy  the 
left  hank  of  the  Del  Norte.  This  river,  which  is  the  south-western  bound- 
ary of  the  stale  of  Texas,  is  an  exposed  frontier ;  from  this  quaiter  inva- 
sion was  threatened  ;  upon  it  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  iudg- 
ment  of  high  military  experience,  are  the  proper  slatiois  for  the  protecting 
forces  of  the  government.  In  addition  to  this  important  consideration,  seve- 
ral others  have  occurred  to  induce  this  movement.  Among  these  are  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  ports  at  Bra^as  Santiago  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Del  Norie,  for  the  reception  of  supplies  by  sea;  the  stronger  and  more 
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lllflni!>p  h  fr  obtaining  a  ready  and  a 

b     d  pplj     f  p  w         f    1,  and  forage :  and  the  ad* 

hh  ftddbjhDlN         in  forwarding  supplies  to 

hp  ybe        bihd        h  and  upon  the  Indian  fron- 

p  h  h       rmy  1  f  Corpus  Christi  on  the  11th 

fMhd  d  d  dhRo  Grande.      Their  march 

1  w       d  b  i  d    h  frightful  difficulties.     The 

J         h  h        p  f   h  American  desert,  which  is 

Im  ]\  d  f  d  I     rally  filled  with  every  variety  of 

d      J.    I        hi  d         march  through  it  almost  in- 

ff     bij  y  d  d  Bi    d      this,  the  heat  of  the    soil 

phdhf        fh        Id  d        ddt  extremely  difficuh  for  ar- 

il   y      p         d        II      Tl        Id         h  bore  all  without  murmur- 

ing; a  fact  the  more  creditable  to  them  as  they  were  almost  entirely  new 
recruits.  On  the  20th,  the  general  reached  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a  salt 
lagoon  or  river,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  he  per- 
ceived that  a  small  force  of  stragglers  and  soldiers  was  drawn  up  on  the 
other  hank  with  a  view  to  oppose  his  passage;  and  soon  after  he  was 
wailed  upon  by  a  delegation  from  their  cavalry,  informing  him,  that  if 
I  p  je  s  sted  n  cr  s  ng  the  slrean  t  vould  be  cons  dered  a  declaration  of 
wdf  The  general  no  \  pliced  h  s  arm}  a  order  of  battle  and  se  t  a  party 
o  open  a  passage  to  the  beach  At  the  same  t  me  not  ce  ms  given  to 
&e  eral  Mej  a  tl  e  learer  of  he  Mex  can  comm  n  cat  n  that  the  enemy 
would  tc  fi  ed  uj  n  n  ca  e  of  oppos  ng  tl  e  ntended  cr  "js  no-  The  artil- 
lery vere  i  laced  so  as  to  cover  tl  e  ford  all  the  port  fires  I  ghted,  and  the 
J. as  age  commenced  Stnnge  to  -say  no  s  gn  of  res  stance  wis  oflered  by 
he  enen  y  not\  hstand  ng  that  the  pon  of  land  ng  was  one  vhich  af- 
forded n  o&C  excelle  t  oppor  u    t  es  to  make  such  res  s  ance  successful. 

■<  the  2^a  the  march  \as  resumed  the  army 
m  ng  on  slo  ly  to  vards  Ma  a  iras.  It 
halted  on  the  24  h  n  consequence  of  General 
Tajl  rha  ng  rece  ed  nf  r  at  on  that  the 
Mes  cars  had  taken  possess  on  of  P  int  Isabel 
on  the  Brazos  Sant  ago  Th  a  had  been 
selec  d  by  the  Ceneral  as  a  con  enient  site 
to  eslabi  sh  a  depot  for  h  s  stores  and  thereby 
keep  up  a  coi  slant  ntercour  e  V  th  by  land 
andwiler  iththepost  n  1  cl  1  e  intended 
tn  fort  fy  on  the  R  o  Grande  He  determ  ned  therefore  to  leave  the  mam 
body  of  his  army  on  the  Malamoras  road,  and  push  fonvard  to  Point  Isabel 
without  delay.  When  near  this  place  with  his  dragoons,  he  was  met  bya 
delegJitiion  of  citizens,  who  through  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Ta- 
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maiiiipaa,  protestud  against  the  march  of  an  American  army  iDto  a  coun- 
try claimed  by  Meicico.  The  Genera!  was  replying,  when  some  troops 
announced  that  the  station  was  on  fire.  He  therefore  postponed  his  an- 
swer until  the  array  should  have  arrived  before  Matamoras,  and  despatched 
the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Twiggs  to  stop  the  conflagration.  The  bar- 
racks and  a  few  public  buildings  had  been  fired,  but  the  perpetrators,  to- 
gether with  citizens  and  mihtary,  had  fled.  The  Colonel  succeeded  in 
saving  some  property,  and  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  General  Taylor,  who 
iirneliateh  gave  orJers  tj  frrlify  the  place  Major  f-ihn  Munrte  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  He  had  with  hira  tno  companies  of  artillery, 
conaisl  n^  tf  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  six  brass  '^ix  pounders, 
tnc  lcn_  eighteens  and  two  ship's  ^uns ,  and  ihe  fort  was  amplj  provided 
with  proAisions,  powder  and  ball 

Having  ccmpleted  these  arrangements,  the  comminier  depaited  to  join 
the  main  army  whn.h,  under  General  Worth,  had  encamped  a  ftw  miles 
frjm  thejunciicnof  the  Matamoias  with  the  Point  Isabel  road  The  whole 
armj  then  moved  forward  to  the  R\->  Grande,  where  il  arrived  tn  the  28th, 
and  planted  the  United  States  flag  on  the  bank  opposite  Matamoras 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  during  the  whole  course  of  this  march,  as 
well  as  while  the  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  General  Taylor  took  great 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  peiple  and  authorities,  that  he  was  not  advanc- 
ing as  an  enemy,  nor  to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  but  solely  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  United  'States  to  Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  mcludrag  the 
free  navigation  of  thd.t  river — free  alike  In  Mexicans  and  Americana  The 
protect  ol  the  Prefe  I  tf  Tamauhpas  and  the  warning  at  the  Arroyo  Colo- 
ndn,  had  led  to  no  ill  words  or  il!  conduct,  and  thus  far  all  was  bloodless 
Iwo  dragorna,  who,  on  the  approach  of  General  Taylor  towards  Mata 
mon^  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  were  upon  requisition  re 
turned  tD  hini,  and  notwithstanding  the  commttion  which  his  encampment 
over  against  Matamoras  naturally  excited  there  no  acts  of  hostility  «ere 
perpetrated  The  appearance  of  the  country  in  whch  the  Americans 
«ere  now  encamped   s  thus  deacribed  by  an  eye-witne-^s 

'Tamauhpas  mwhuhwe  are  encamped,  is  a  beaut  ful,  a  delightful 
regicn  Far  ^s  the  e\e  can  leach  one  level  surface  presents  itself  to 
view,  doited  with  rcttcn  and  sugarcane  fields,  interspersed  with  lovely 
gardens  after  the  Spanish  fashion  the  whole  cut  up  and  divided  m  all  sorts 
of  wajs  bj  groves  of  the  finest  trees  among  which  the  hgnum  Titai 
figures  largely,  and  the  entire  picture  is  cut  in  twain  hj  the  muddiest, 
crookedest,  and  swiftest  nver  in  North  Amenca  Neither  mountain,  hill, 
nor  elevation  of  any  sjrt,  vanes  the  everlasting  levelof  the  country  around 
The  scene  is  rich  and  peaceful,  with  nought  to  mar  its  appropriate  cha- 
racter, save  the  armies  of  two  nations.  Our  nights  here,  for  the  most  part. 
are  remarkable  for  their  serenity.     The  stars  stand  forth  i 
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crowds,  with  rare  brilliancy ;  n      a  1  af       m      d       t  a  cloud  is  seen 
while  ever  and  aaon,  a  mete       f    urp  b     h      «s  shoots  across  the 

azure  Tault," 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Pres  d  n    P      d  d       proclamation  to  the 

people  of  Mexico,  from  which  1     f  U  w 

"At  the  time  Mr.  Slidell  p       n    d  h        !f    h         ops  of  the  United 
States  occupied  our  territory     h         q     d  h         nod  our  ports,  and 

they  prepared  to  occupy  the  p  1      f    h     C  1  f   nias,  of  which  the 

question  of  Oregon  with  Engl     d  ly  a  p    1  y.     Mr.  S.  was  not 

received,  because  the  dignity     f    h  1   H  1  ^^^^    new  insult. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  U       d  Sta  p  d  at  Corpus  Christi, 

and  occupied  the  hla  del  Pad  f  11  g  h  1  y  then  moved  to  the 
Point  Santa  Jaabd,  and  their         d    d    f   1  d  stripes  waved  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  oppo'iite  the  city  of  Maiamoras, 
blockading  that  river  w  ih  iheir  vessels  of  war  The  village  ff  Laredo 
was  surprised  by  a  pirty  of  their  troops  and  a  smill  pirty  of  jur  men, 
re  conn  oite  ring  there,  were  disarmed  Hostil  t  es  thtn  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  of  North  Americi  beginn  ng  new  conquests 
wpon  the  frontier  terr  tones  rf  the  departments  of  lamauhpas  and  New 
Ijeon,  and  progressing  at  such  a  rate  that  trooj  s  of  the  same  United 
States  threaten  Monterej  in  Upper  California  No  one  can  doubt  which 
of  the  two  republics  is  responsible  for  this  wir,  a  war  which  anj  sense 
of  equity  and  justice,  and  respect  for  the  ngbts  and  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions, might  have  avoided.  I  have  commanded  the  general-in-chicf  of  our 
forces  on  the  northern  frontier  to  repel  aU  hostilities  offered  to  us,  which  is 
ictual  war  against  any  power  making  war  on  us,  and  calling  upon  the 
God  of  battles,  he  will  preserve  the  valour  of  our  troops,  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  our  territory,  and  the  honour  of  those  amis  which  are  used 
only  in  defence  of  justice.  Our  general  will  govern  himself  by  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  civilized  warfare.  With  orders  from  me  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  will  intimate  to  the  general-in-chief  of  tho 
American  troops  that  he  shall  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  de  las  Nueces, 
the  ancient  Kniiis  of  Texas.  Those  nations  interested  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  so  many  years,  and  who  may  be  injured  in  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  Mexican  republic,  will  perceive  the  hard  alternative  to  which 
they  are  reduced  by  the  politic  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
[the  nations]  must  succumb  or  defend  their  existence  thus  compromised- 
f  solemnly  announce  thai  I  do  not  declare  war  against  the  United  States 
of  America,  because  it  pertains  to  the  august  Congress  of  that  nation,  and 
not  to  the  Executive,  to  settle  definitely  the  reparation  which  so  many 
aggressions  demand. 

"  But  the  defence  of  the  Mexican  territory,  which  the  United  States 
troops  invade,  is  an  urgent  necessity,  and   my  responsibility  would  bo 
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e  before  the  nal  on  f  I  d  d  not  g  ve  commands  to  repel  those  forces 
Mh  act  Ilkcenenes  a  d  I  have  so  com  -inded  From  th  s  day  com- 
mences a  defen  ve  war  a  d  those  po  n  s  of  our  terr  tory  wh  ch  are 
nvaded  or  a  acked  w  11  be  e  eTte  cally  defended 

On  the  arrval  of  lie  Amer  cm  arm)  oppos  te  Matam  ras  General 
Worth  and  hs  staff  we  e  ordered  t  cr  s  the  r\cr  n  order  t  bear 
despatches  o  the  conmandng;  officer  and  c\  1  author  t  es  He  did  ao. 
and  \  as  net  by  a  Mex  can  delegal  on  hear  ng  a  vl  te  flag  of  whcm  he 
requested  an  nterv  ew  v  th  the  author  es  Afe  son  e  delay  th  s  was 
granted       The   Alex  can    office  s    pre<ien         e  e    General   La    \  ega,   the 


c  ado  Censored  Juan  N  C 
of  the  despatches  was  refused  at 
wth  the  Anercai  coi  sul 


I  and  i 


The  receptior 


1  f  r 


HE  Mej 


cins  now  uppreosed  all 
dence  V  h  the  Ameri- 
can ar  nj  and  a  gloomy  anxiety, 
the  pa  setla  precedes  ll  e  storm, 
announced  tl  at  the  tvD  nations 
hai  et  fur  the  first  t  ne  ts  ene- 
n  es  Mea  w  1  le  General  Tay- 
lor as  busy  n  throwiog  up 
d  fo     fv     g   his 


Ffe< 


h     dre 


ncrks    labour  ng  day  and  night 


re  constan  iy  empl  yed    n  these 
ih    the  most    ndefat  gable    persever- 


In  the  early  part  of  Apr  1  the  follow  ng  prochmat  on  was  secretly  dis- 
tr  buted  n  the  Amer  can  camp  It  s  an  nge  o  is  appeil  to  a  class  of 
c  t  zens  n  ho  ai  peared  to  v  Ij  au  her  as  t!  e  moat  proper  s  Vjects  for  the 
pr  nc  I  les  c     ta  ned  n  t 

TTie  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  Mrmy,  to  the  English  and  Irish 
under  the  orders  of  the  American  General  Taylor: 
Know  ye ;  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  committing 
repeated  acts  of  barbarous  aggression  against  the  magnanimous  Mexican 
nation  ;  that  the  government  which  exists  under  "the  flag  of  the  stars,"  is 
unworthy  of  the  designation  of  Christian,  Recollect  that  you  were  born 
in  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  American  government  looks  with  coldness 
upon  ibe  powerful  flag  of  St.  George,  and  is  provoking  to  a  rupture 
the  warlike  people  to  whom  it  belongs;  President  Polk  boldly  mani- 
festing a  desire  to  take  possession  of  Oregon,  as  he  has  already  done  of 
Texas.  Now,  then,  come  with  all  confidence  to  the  Mexican  ranks ;  and 
I  guaranty  to  you,  upon  my  honour,  good  treatment,  and  that  all  your 
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expenses  shall  be  defrayed  until  your  arrival  in  ihe  beautiful  capital  of 
Mexico. 

Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  individuals  of  other  nations !  Separate 
yourselves  from  the  Yankees,  and  do  not  contribute  to  defend  a.  rohbeiy 
and  usurpation  which,  be  assured,  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  look 
upon  with  the  utmost  indignation.  Come,  therefore,  and  array  yourselves 
under  the  tri-coloured  flag,  in  the  confidence  that  the  God  of  armies  pro- 
tects it,  and  that  it  will  protect  you  equally  with  the  English, 

Head-quarters,  upon  the  road  to  Matamoras,  April  3,  1846. 

Pedro  be  Ampudia. 

Pbancisco  R.  Moreno,  ^dft  of  the  Commander-tn-ckief. 

REVIOUS  to  this  a  number  of  desertions  had 
happened  in  the  American  camp.  Several  of 
the  soldiers  escaped  to  Matamoras,  nbere  they 
were  favourably  receiied  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
some  of  them  even  treated  with  distinguished 
honour.  In  order  to  abolish  so  dangerous  a 
practice,  orders  were  issued  to  shoot  everj  one 
who  should  leave  his  hues,  and  sei'eral  v\ere 
thus  put  to  death. 
The  position  of  Genera!  Taylor  at  this  period 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  one  of  his  letters : 

"  Strong  guards  of  foot  and  mounted  men  are  established  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  thus  efficient  means  have  been  adopted  on  our  part  to 
prevent  all  intercourse.  While  opposite  to  us,  their  pickets  estend  above 
and  below  for  several  miles,  and  we  are  equally  active  in  keeping  up  a 
strong  and  vigilant  guard  to  prevent  surprise  or  attacks  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.  This  is  the  more  necessary  whilst  we  have  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  opposite  course  when- 
ever they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  Nor  have  we  been  idie  in  other  respects : 
we  have  afield-work  under  way,  besides  having  erected  a  strong  battery  and 
a  number  of  buildings  for  the  security  of  our  supphes,  in  addition  to  some 
respectable  works  for  their  protection.  We  have  mounted  a  respectable 
battery,  two  pieces  of  which  are  long  eight een-pounders,  with  which  wo 
could  batter  or  bum  down  the  city  of  Matamoras,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  When  our  field-work  is  completed,  (which  will  soon  be  the 
case,)  and  mounted  with  its  proper  armament,  five  hundred  men  could 
hold  it  against  as  many  thousand  Mexicans.  During  the  twenty-seven 
days  since  our  arrival  here,  a  most  singular  state  of  things  has  prevailed 
all  through  the  outlines  of  the  two  armies,  which,  to  a  certain  esteiit,  have 
all  the  feelings  as  if  there  were  actual  war. 

"Fronting  each    other   for  an  extent  of  more    than  two   miles,   and 
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jvithin  musket  range,  are  batteries  shotted,  and  the  officers  and  men,  in 
many  instances,  waiting  impatiently  for  orders  to  apply  the  matches, 
yet  nothing  has  heen  done  to  provoke  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  any  act  of 
violence. 

"  Matamoras,  at  the  distance  we  are  now  from  it,  appears  to  cover  a  larga 
extent  of  ground,  with  some  handsome  buildings  ;  but  I  would  imagine  the 
greater  portion  of  them  to  he  indlfierenl,  one-storied  houses,  with  roofs  ol 
straw,  and  walls  of  mud,  or  unburnt  brick.  During  peace,  the  population 
is  said  to  he  five  or  six  thousand,  but  it  is  now  filled  to  overflowing  with 
troops.  Kepoit  says  from  five  to  ten  thousand  of  all  sorts,  regular  and 
militia. 

"Since  writing  the  above,  an  engagement  has  taken  place  between  a 
detachment  of  our  cavalry  and  the  Mexicans,  in  which  we  were  worsted. 
So  the  war  has  actually  commenced." 

Under  these  circumstances,  General  Taylor  made  the  following  requisi  ■ 
lion  for  troops  on  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  according  to  authority  pre- 
viously granted  him  by  President  Polk  ; 

Head-huarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Matamoras,  April  26,  1846. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  apprize  you  that  hostilities  have  actually 
commenced  bt!iween  my  forces  and  those  of  the  Mexicans,  and  that  I  have 
need  of  the  services  of  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers.  Four  regi- 
ments have  been  called  from  Texas,  but  as  there  will  be  considerable  delay 
in  assembling  them  here,  and  as  my  further  operations  will  require  still 
stronger  force,  I  have  the  honour,  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  call  upon  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to 
be  ordered  into  service  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  for  the  longest  period 
authorized  by  law. 

I  shall  communicate  immediately  with  General  Gaines,  and  request  him 
to  give  you  every  facility  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  these  troops, 
and  forwarding  them  to  Point  Isabel.  I  subjoin  the  organization  of  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  and  respectfully  desire  that  it  may  be  observed,  and 
that  the  number  of  prescribed  officers  be  not  exceeded.  The  battalions 
may  be  mustered  into  service  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  Point  Isabel,  as  most 
convenient.  I  beg  that  they  may  be  sent  forvmrd  as  rapidJy  as  they  can 
be  raised. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  brigadier-general  be  commissioned  to  command 
the  force  called  from  Louisiana  ;  and,  from  my  experience  of  his  excellent 
quahties  as  an  officer,  I  would  be  particularly  gratified  if  General  Persifor 
F.  Smith  could  be  selected  for  such  appointment. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  gallant  slate  of  Louisiana  will  respond  with 
alacrity  to  this  call  upon  the  patriotism  of  her  sons  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
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no  efTorl  ivill  be  wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities,  to  organize 
the  force  and  have  it  in  readiness  to  embark  at  the  earliest  practical  mo- 
ment. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tavlor, 
Bt.  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 
Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  Governor  of  Ilouisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

On  the  10  h  of  Apnl  Colonel  Tr  man  Cross  rode  out  n  the  morn  na  to 
like  h  s  cuBto  nary  exerc  se  As  the  day  wore  a  vaj  and  he  d  d  not  re 
urn  fears  benan  to  ar  se  f  r  h  s  -safety  i  i  sco  ts  were  sent  out  n  order 
to  ascer  a  n  f  poss  ble  h  s  fate  The  r  search  be  ng  u  cces  ful  Ce  e 
ral  Taylor  -wrote  to  the  Con:  andant  of  Ma  imora'!  vho  hoie  er  d  a 
cla  ned  all  co  nect  on  or  kno    ledge  of  h  s  d  ^appearance 

On  the  31st  a  Mex  can  straggler  came  nto  camp  and  rep  rted  that  he 
k  ew  where  was  ilebid\  ofa  An  er  can  sold  er  He  as  followed  and 
a  corpse  as  fo  nd  amon§  some  b  "shes  h  ch  was  recogn  ed  as  the  re 
ma  ns  of  the  la  e  coloi  el  Tl  ere  can  be  nn  do  bt  that  he  as  n-u  dered 
bj  some  of  he  y^ajiderng  rancheros  or  br  ganda  act  ng  \  h  t  consent 
r  kno  1  ledge  f  the  Mex  cin  arn  j  An  offirer  of  the  arn^  tl  u-s  relates 
he  c  rcun  stances  iltend  ng  the  recovery  of  tbe  bodj 

— -^^^^^HE    emans  vere  fund  a  short  d  s  ance  fr  m  a  riad 

~  Z-^  t  id    g  near  the  r    er  and  not  on  the  Po  nt  Isabel 

3      1 1  as  f  rmerlj  ■!    ted      He    vas  str  pped  of  h  s 

cl  tl  and  the  fie  h     as  p  eked  off  h  s  bod    by 

e      I    res     He  had  been  d  -f^ed  s  me  d  s  ance 

tn  the  Ih  ckel  af  er    \e  murder      It  \ai  recog 

ed  to  be  the  body  of  Colonel  Cross  b\  h  s  teeth 

pa  t    f  h  s  scali     \h  ch  had  been  t  rn    ff  b>  the 

vultures  h  s  stock  and      e  of  tl  e    traps  fro  n  the  si  oulder  of  h  s  m  1  ta  y 

frock  coat      Hs  latch  h  s,  p  stols  and  h  s  horse  are  no  v    n  possess  on    f 

he  Mex  can  officers  n  Matan  oras 

The  sane  n  er  sta  s  that  Colonel  Cross  vas  k  lied  by  one  R  n  ino 
Falcon  n  the  pre  ence  of  a  1  eutenant  of  the  Mex  can  armj  Th  s  how- 
ever, is  extremely  doubtful. 

Upon  the  recovery  of  the  body,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  Gene- 
ral Taylor : 

HEAD-aUARTERs,  Army  of  Occcpation, 

Camp  near  Malamoraa,  Jtpril  25,  1846. 
The  comniandiiig  general  has  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  the 
army,  tnut  the  doubt  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
the  late  Colonel  Cross  has  at  length,  been  resolved  into  the  melancholy 
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ccrlniiily  of  his   death,  and,  there  is  too  much  reason  lo  fear,  by  violent 
hands. 

The  high  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  ahility  and  energy  which  he 
carried  Into  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  his  office,  will  cause 
his  loss  to  he  severely  felt  in  the  service,  while  the  untoward  circumstances 
of  his  demise  will  render  it  peculiarly  afflicting  to  his  family  and  personal 
friends. 

The  remains  of  the  kte  colonel  will  he  interred  with  military  honours, 
at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to-morrow.  The  funeral  escort  will  he  composed  of 
a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  eight  companies  of  infantry ;  the  whole  to  be 
organized  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Twiggs. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral  ceremonies  will  be  made 
by  Lieutenant-colonei  Payne,  inspector-general. 

All  officers  off  duty  are  respectfully  invited  lo  attend  the  funeral.  By 
order  of 

Brigadier-general  Tavlor, 

(Signed,)     W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  Assistant  Adjutant-general. 

This  melancholy  event  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  our  leading  Journals  :* 
"  War  is  a  horrible  evil.  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  first  victim  in  this 
new  war  into  which  our  country  is  plunged,  has  brought  willi  it  a  deepening, 
sense  of  the  evils  insepanible  from  the  mad  conflict  of  man  with  man, 
be  the  occasion  what  it  may.  An  acquaintance,  formed  in  early  life — a 
warm  and  steadfast  friend  frum  the  commencement  of  that  acquaintance — 
a  generous,  open-hearted,  ardent,  intelligent,  and  talented  man — one  who 
was  in  all  attributes  a  mas  among  men — is  the  first  victim.  His  father, 
forty  years  since,  through  many  an  ardent  struggle,  political  and  national, 
was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  war  with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  in 
peace  or  war,  with  as  ardent  patriotism  at  heart  as  ever  animated  a  citi- 
zen and  a  republican.  His  son  is  snatched  from  our  hopes,  as  well  as 
from  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  from  his  own  wife,  now  widowed  and 
left  with  her  orphans  to  a  life — how  desolate  and  lonely  !  Wreaths  may 
encircle  the  brow  of  victors  in  the  coming  contest,  but  what  shall  compen- 
sate for  sufferings  of  which  this  is  but  the  type,  of  what  must  be  the  price 
at  which  they  are  purchased  ?" 

On  the  1 1th,  General  Ampudia  arrived  in  Matamoras  with  a  large  army. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  General  Arista,  and  his  entrance  was 
hailed  by  every  demonstration  of  joy  on  the  part  of  both  citizens  and  sol- 
diery. The  Americans  expected  an  early  attack,  but,  instead  of  this,  a 
messenger  reached  General  Taylor  on  the  following  day  with  a  despatch 
of  which  we  give  a  translation. 
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Fourth  Military  Division,  General-in-chief. 

To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds  for  the  just  grievances  felt  by  tLo 
Mexican  nation,  caused  by  the  United  States  goyernment,  would  be  a  loss 
of  time,  and  an  insult  to  your  good  sense  ;  I,  therefore,  pass  at  once  to 
Buch  explanations  as  I  consider  of  absolute  necessity. 

Your  government,  in  an  incredible  manner. — yo«  will  even  permit  me  to  say 
an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or  general  rules  established  and  received 
among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded — has  not  only  insulted,  but  has  ex- 
asperated the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquering  banner  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte  ;  and  in  this  case,  by  explicit  and  definite  orders  of  my  government, 
wlMch  neither  can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new  outrages,  /  rejwire  yojt, 
in  all  form,  and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  twentyfour  hours, 
to  break  up  your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  while 
our  governments  are  regulating  the  pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas. 

If  you  insist  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  department  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  it  will  clearly  result  that  arms,  and  iirm»  alone,  must  decide  the 
question  ;  and  in  that  case,  /  advise  you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  which, 
with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke  us,  and  that,  on  our  part, 
this  war  shall  be  conducted  conformably  to  the  principles  established  by 
the  most  civilized  nations  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  law  of  nations  and  of 
war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operations  ;  trusting,  that,  on  your  part,  the 
same  will  be  observed.  With  this  view,  I  tender  the  consideration  due  to 
your  person  and  respectable  office. 

God  and  liberty ! 

Head-quarters  at  Matamoras,  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  April  13,  1846. 

Pedro    D'Ampudia. 

Senor  General-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army, 
Don  Z.  Tavlor. 

To  this  epistle,  General  Taylor  replied  In  the  following  note  : 

Head- au ARTE Rs,  Arhv  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Matamoras,  Texas,  April  12,  1846. 
Senor, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  note  of  this  date,  i» 
which  you  summon  me  to  withdraw  the  forces  under  my  command  from 
their  present  position,  and  beyond  the  river  Nueces,  until  the  pending 
question  between  our  governments,  relative  to  (he  limits  of  Texas,  shall  be 
settled.  I  need  hardly  advise  you,  that,  charged  as  I  am,  in  only  a  niili- 
lary  capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  cannot  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  advance  of  the 
American  army.  You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement,  by  negotia- 
tion, of  the  question  of  boundary  ;  that  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  Mexico 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  up  to  the  most  recent  dates  said  envoy  had  not 
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neen  rece^/ed  by  the  actual  Mexican  government,  if  indeed  he  has  nol 
rer.civeil  his  passports  and  left  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
ijeen  ordered  to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
until  ihe  boundary  shall  be  definitely  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  in- 
strut,:;ons,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obeying,  in 
this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but  the  plain  dictates  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will  not  permit  me  to  retrograde 
from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of  the  relations  between  our  respect- 
ive governments,  and  the  individual  suffering  which  may  resuh,  I  regret 
the  alternative  which  you  offer ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wish  it  understood 
that  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such  alternative,  leaving  the  responsibility 
with  thiise  who  rashly  commence  hostilities. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  the  assurance  that,  on  my 
part,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations  shall  be  carefully 
observed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 

Sr,  Gen.  D.  Pedro  de  Ampudia. 

Notwithstanding  the  peremptory  aiserticas  of  General  Ampudia,  the 
specified  time  expired  without  being  followed  by  any  occurrence  of  interest. 

On  the  17th,  the  American  army  lost  another  promising  officer  in  the 
person  of  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  while 
endeavouring  to  find  the  body  of  Colonel  Cross.  The  particulars  of  this 
affair  are  thus  given  in  a  Ict'er  from  an  officer  in  Taylor's  camp : 

"Lieutenant  Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Porter  of  the  4th,  left 
cauip  on  the  17th  instant,  each  with  a  detachment  of  two  non-commissioned 
offii-eis  and  ten  privates,  to  reconnoitre  the  surmundmg  country,  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles,  in  search  of  a  band  of  robbers  known  to  have  been  in  that 
vicinity,  and  nho  were  supposed  lo  have  murdered  Cclonel  Cross,  and 
also  to  learn,  if  possible,  something  of  his  fate.  The  two  parlies  took  dif- 
ferent directions,  il  rainmg  hard  during  the  night.  On  the  second  day 
Lieutenant  Porttr  met  a  party  of  Mexicans,  one  of  whom  snapped  his 
piece  at  him.  In  return  he  discharged  both  barrels  of  his  gun  at  the  Mexi- 
can, «  ho  disappeared  in  the  thorny  thicket.  The  Americans  captured 
the  camp  of  the  marauders,  ten  horses,  saddles,  &c. 

"This  was  at  noon  of  the  19th,  about  eighteen  miles  above  General  Tay- 
lor's camp,  and  six  from  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  lieutenant  continued  his 
aearch,  antl  about  4  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  fell  In  with  another  party  of 
Mexicans,  which,  probably,  had  been  joined  by  those  whom  he  had  already 
left      It  was  now  raining  heavily.     The  Americans  were  fired  on  and  one 
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mpt  to  return  the  fire,  lint 
e  exposed  to  the  full  range 


D  bb 


of  ilieir  privates  killed.     TKey  made  an  a 

their  powder  had  been  wetted,  and  they  x\ 

of  the  enemy  without  the  ability  to  defend  themselves.     The  lieutenant, 

es  was  reported  by  his  serjcant,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  for  his  men  to 

extend  to  the  right.     The  parly  thus  became  separated  in  the  thickets. 

The  sergeant  and  four  privates  returned  to  camp  on  the  20th,  and  gave  the 

above  account. 

DETACHMENT  of  thirty  dragoons  was  despatched 

early  the  next  morning  to  reconnoitre  the  position,  and 

search  for  Lieutenant  Porter  and  those  of  his  party 

who  were  missing.     They  returned  the  same  night, 

'   without  having  learned  any  thing  of  ihem,  the  thickets 

being  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  for  horses  to 

:   throud-h    them.      They,   however,   fell    in    with 

d    h      he  would  continue  to  look  for  Lieu- 

I  The  next  day,  about  noon,  the  corporal 

p  rty  returned,  saying  that  they  feared 

h  tated  that  he  had  seen  him  fall  from 

h     d  smounted  and  staggered  towards  a 

rj  w  re  poured  around  him," 

h    following  additional  particulars  : 
P        r's    party   have    returned    to    camp, 
h       as  killed  by  the  first  fire  of  the  Mex- 
19  h      Private  Arns,  who  came  in  last  of 
bin  five  or  six  feet  of  Lieutenant  Por- 
He  received  a  ball  which   penetrated  his  thigh,  and  no 
doubt  parted  the  artery.      He  immediately  laid  down,  and  expired  very 
soon  afterwards.     The  soldier  previously  killed  lay  within  five  yards  of 

"  Private  Arns  remained  near  the  bodies  of  the  lieutenant  and  the  sol- 
dier for  some  time,  concealed  in  the  dense  thicket,  and  hoping  that  relief 
would  come  to  bear  the  bodies  away.  He  was  at  last  obhged  to  make  his 
own  way  to  camp." 

The  first  party  of  Mexicans  which  Porter  encountered  was 
number  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  second  was  still  i 
rous.  No  doubt  the  Americans  would  have  suffered  more  s 
that  the  attack  was  made  at  night. 

On  the  2ai,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  two  commanders, 
in  consequence  of  General  Taylor  having  issued  orders  on  the  19th,  for 
the  United  States  brig  Lawrence,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Santa  Anna,  to 
pursue  two  vessels  bound  with  supplies  to  Matamoras.  The  following  is 
the  letter  of  General  Ampudia: 
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Division  op  the  North,  Second  General-in-cMef. 

From  lariuus  sources  worlhj  of  confidence,  I  have  learned  that  some 
lessels  bound  for  the  mouth  cf  the  river  have  not  been  able  to  efiect  an 
entrance  into  that  port,  m  (.onsequence  of  your  orders  that  they  should  be 
condiicled  tu  Brazos  Santiago, 

I'he  cargo  of  one  of  them  is  composed  m  great  part,  and  of  the  other  en- 
tirely, of  provisions  which  the  contractors  charged  with  providing  for  the 
army  under  my  orders  hjd  procured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  their  contracts. 

You  have  taken  possession  of  these  provisions  by  force,  and  against 
the  will  of  the  proprietors,  one  of  whom  is  vice-consul  of  her  Catholic  ma 
jesty,  and  the  other  of  her  Britannic  majesty ;  and  whose  rights,  in  place 
of  being  religiously  respected,  as  was  proffered,  and  as  was  to  be  hoped 
from  the  observance  of  the  principles  which  govern  among  civilized  nations, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  violated  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
opposed  to  the  guarantee  and  respect  due  to  private  property. 

Nothing  can  have  authorized  you  in  such  a  course.  The  commerce 
of  nations  is  not  suspended  or  interrupted,  except  in  consequence  of  a 
solemn  declaration  of  blockade,  communicated  and  established  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  international  law.  Nevertheless,  you  have  infringed  these 
rules,  and,  by  an  act  which  can  never  be  viewed  favourably  to  the  United 
States  government,  have  hindered  the  entrance  to  a  Mexican  port  of  ves- 
sels bound  to  it,  under  the  confidence  that  commerce  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted. My  duties  do  not  allow  me  to  consent  to  this  new  species  of  hos- 
tility, and  they  constrain  me  to  require  of  you,  not  only  that  the  vessels 
taken  by  force  to  Brazos  Santiago,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  the  restoration  of  all  the  provisions  which,  besides  belong- 
ing to  private  contractors,  were  destined  for  the  troops  on  this  frontier.  I 
consider  it  useless  to  inculcate  the  justice  of  this  demand,  and  the  results 
which  may  follow  an  unlooked-for  refusal, 

I  have  also  understood  that  two  Mexicans,  carried  down  in  a  boat  by 
the  current  of  the  river,  near  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of  your  camp, 
were  detained,  after  being  fired  upon,  and  that  they  are  still  kept  and  treated 
as  prisoners  The  individuals  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the  army,  and 
this  circumstance  exempts  them  from  the  laws  of  war.  I  therefore  hope, 
that  you  will  place  them  absolutely  at  liberty,  as  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
you  pretend  to  extend  to  persons  not  military  the  consequences  of  an  inva- 
sion, which,  without  employing  this  means  of  rigour  against  unarmed  citi- 
zens, is  marked  in  itself  with  the  seal  of  universal  reprobation. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  distinguished 
consideration. 

God  and  Liberty !     Matamoras,  April  ^3,  1846. 

Pedro  he  AuprDiA 

Sr,  Gen.  Don  Z.  Taylor. 
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HE  reply  of  the  American  general  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention,  as  it  not  only  gives  a  clear  view  of  his  policy, 
previous  to  the  cause  of  complaint,  but  also  exhibits  the 
coolness    and  dignity  which    characterizes   all  his  public 


HBAO-QrABTERS,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Matamoras,  Texas,  Jipril  23,  1846. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  communication  of  this 
rlate,  in  which  you  complain  cf  certain  meosutea  adopted  by  my  orders  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  against  vessels  bound  to  Matamoras,  and 
in  which  you  a!so  advert  to  the  case  of  two  Mexicans,  supposed  to  be  de- 
tained as  prisoners  in  this  camp. 

After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army  first  approached  the 
Rio  Bravo,  I  am  certainly  surprised  that  you  should  complain  of  a  measure 
which  is  DO  other  than  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of  war  so  much  insisted 
upon  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  actually  existing  at  this  time.  You 
will  excuse  me  for  recalling  a  few  circumstances  to  show  that  this  state  of 
war  has  not  been  sought  by  the  American  army,  but  has  been  forced  upon 
it,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  incii 
made  a  sabject  of  complaint. 

On  breaking  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Chi 
the  army  under  my  orders,  to  occupy  the 
was  my  earnest  desire  to  execute  my  instructions  in  a  pacific 
observe  the  utmost  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  all  citizens 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  care  that  the  rehgion  and 
the  people  should  suffer  no  violation.     With  this  view,  and  t 
minds  of  the.  inhabitants,  I  issued  orders  to  the  army,  enjoining  a 
observance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  Mexicans  residing  on  thi 
and  caused  said  orders  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  circulated 
several  towns  on  the  Bravo.     These  orders  announced  the  spirit  in 
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a  d  bj  m       h  n     ppos      M  ra     wh    h  d  P     f  I 

O  Igh  Idphd  ffi        hgh 

ny        Ii         mmd  InMtararah         p  fy 

d  f  bl        I  d      J       11    .m  1  J,  h 

fh  fMia  hj         fBjsS  ulhq 

n     f  b     nd     y    h     Id   b     d  fi        ly        Id        Th        ff  d   1 

P'      f  h      111  Id  t  h  h  1       my    d  I 

B-Bra  dd  blafwadhwblly 

f      d  h   1     Am     can      n  ul    n       If  j 

bl         h  f  pea 

N        hd        h  pdun  hirtfhM        n 

b1  dntvh        d        hm        b         lyhlpj 
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dp  m  blj       B  11       II  d  p        Id       m 

bfp         dg         hrsi  dmylf         hfi 
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fdli  dhhy  kwldgj  fh 
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1»  J«h  fi  dpih  pdlblkd 

mj  g  d    h  !I  II  } 

ff  Iddyd  pdhfill 

f   1     q  ^  h     g  m  1  »        h  II  b    f        Ilj 
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b      hjwh       hymy 
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when  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  put  to  sea,  returning  probably  tc 
New  Orleans.  They  were  not  seized,  or  their  cargoes  disturbed  in  any 
way,  nor  have  they  been  in  the  harbour  of  Brazos  Santiago  to  my  know- 
ledge. A  Mexican  schooner,  understood  to  be  the  "Juanita,"  was  in  or 
off  that  harbour  when  my  instructions  to  blockade  the  river  were  issuea, 
but  was  driven  to  sea  in  a  gale,  since  which  time  I  have  had  no  report 
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concerning  her  Since  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  I  ha^e  learned 
that  two  persons,  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  procure  information 
resjierting  this  vessel,  proceeded  thence  to  Brazos  S^ntlago,  where  they 
were  taken  up  and  detained  by  the  officer  m  command,  lantil  mj  orders 
could  be  received  1  shall  order  their  immediate  release  A  letter  from 
one  cl  tln,m  to  tht  Spanish  vice-consul  is  respectfully  transmitted  here- 
with 

In  relation  to  the  Mexicans  said  to  ha^e  drifted  down  the  river  m  a  boat, 
and  to  be  priscners  at  this  time  in  m}  camp,  I  han.  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  n  i  such  persons  hai  e  1  een  fiken  pr  scners  or  are  now  detaint  d 
by  mj  authi  ritj  The  boat  m  question  was  earned  doivn  empty  by  tht 
current  of  the  riser,  and  drifted  ashore  near  one  of  our  pickets,  and  was 
secured  bj  the  guard  Some  time  afterwards  an  attempt  was  m  ide  to  re 
co^er  the  boit  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness ,  the  indniduils  concerned 
were  hailed  by  the  guard,  and,  faihng  to  answer,  were  fired  upon  as  a 
matter  of  cc  urse  W  hat  became  of  them  is  not  known,  as  no  tnce  of  them 
could  be  discovered  en  the  fjUuwing  morning  The  officer  of  the  Mexitan 
guard,  directly  opposite,  was  mformed  next  da}  that  the  boat  would  be 
returned  on  proper  apphcition  to  me,  and  I  ha\e  now  onlj  to  repeal  that 
assurance 

In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  that  I  consider  the  tone  of  your  com- 
munication highly  exceptiomble,  where  you  stigmatize  the  movement  of 
the  armj  under  raj  order's  as  "raarked  with  the  seal  of  universal  reproba- 
tion "  You  must  be  aware  that  such  language  is  not  respectful  m  itself, 
either  to  me  or  mj  government,  and  while  I  observe  in  my  own  corre- 
spondence the  courtesy  due  to  your  high  po&ition,  and  to  the  masmtudi,  of 
the  interests  with  which  wre  are  re-spectively  charged,  I  shall  e\pect  the 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen,  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 
Sh.  Gen.  D.  Pedbo  de  Amptoia,  Commanding  in  Matamoras. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  address  of  Ampudia  to  the  foreigners 
of  tie  American  army.  A  similar  one  was  disseminated  by  Arista,  dated 
the  20th  of  April,  and  worded  still  more  artfully  than  its  predecessor. 
The  rewards  of  desertion  are  implicitly  defined  in  this  artful  appeal,  of 
which  we  insert  a  copy. 

Head-quarters  at  Matamokas,  April  20,  1846. 

Soldiers  ! — You  have  enlisted  in  time  of  peace  to  serve  in  that  army 
for  a  specific  term ;  but  your  obligation  never  implied  that  you  were  bound 
to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  fnends !  The 
United  States  govemroenl,  contrary  to  the  wishe"  of  a  majority  of  all  hraicst 
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and  honourable  Americans,  has  ordered  you  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  territory  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  who  has  never  given  her  consent  to 
such  occupation.  In  other  words,  while  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  in  full  force,  the  United  Slates, 
presuming  on  her  strength  and  prosperity,  and  on  our  supposed  imbecility 
and  cowardice,  attempts  to  make  yoii  the  blind  instruments  of  her  unholy 
and  mad  ambition,  «..id  force  yoti  to  appear  as  the  hateful  robbers  of  ouj 
dear  homes,  and  the  unprovoked  violators  of  our  dearest  feelings  as  m>;n 
and  patriots.  Such  villany  and  outrage,  I  know,  is  perfectly  repugnant  If 
the  noWe  sentiments  of  any  gentleman,  and  it  is  base  and  fouJ  to  rush  yi 
on  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  aggrandize  a  few  lawless  individual?,  i 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

It  is  to  no  purpose  if  they  tell  you,  that  the  law  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  justifies  your  occupation  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte;  for  by  this 
act  they  rob  us  of  a  great  part  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  and 
New  Mexico;  and  it  is  barbarous  to  send  a  handful  of  men  on  sukih  an 
errand  against  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation.  Besides,  the  most  of  you 
are  Europeans,  and  we  are  the  declared  friends  of  a  majority  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  North  Americans  are  ambitious,  overbearing,  and  ir,solent 
as  a  nation  and  they  will  only  n  ake  use  of  you  as  v'le  tools  to  carry  out 
their  abon  nable  plans  of  p  lla^e  a  d  rap  ne 

I  warn  jou  n  he  name  of  jus  ce  h  nour  a  d  your  ovn  tereBts  and 
self-resfec  o  aband  n  he  de  p  a  e  and  unholy  cause  and  Become 
peacffid  Mex  ca%  citt  ens  I  guaran  j  jou  n  su  h  ca  e  a  h  If  section 
of  land,  or  hree  hundred  and  ven  }  icr  s  to  se  le  upon  grat  s  Be 
wise,  th  and  j  t  and  1  nouriUe  and  takt  no  pa  n  urd  ng  us 
who  have  0  unk  nd  feel  „s  f  r  j  u  La  ds  shall  be  g  ve  to  officers, 
sergeaii  and  o  p  rals  ace  rd  ng  to  rank  pr  va  es  rece  ng  three  hun- 
dred and       en  j  ac  es   as  s  a  ed 

If  in  me  f  ac  o  you  s!  o  eaj  ouse  our  cau  e  tl  r  vavayyour 
arms  and  r  n  o  us  and  e  vile  trac  jouastruef  ends  and  CI  r  lians. 
It  is  not  decent  nor  prudent  to  say  more.  But  should  any  of  you  rendei 
important  service  to  Mexico,  you  shall  be  accordingly  considered  and  pre- 
^^"^^-  M.  Arista, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  army. 

Large  detachments  of  the  enemy  now  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
opposite  lank  of  the  river,  and  reports  were  daily  received  that  they  had 
crossed  above  Matamoras,  and  were  marching  down,  in  the  rear  of  the 
American  fort.  Accordingly,  several  parties  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
and  one  of  ihem,  commanded  hy  Captain  Thornton,  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  particulars  of  this  event  we  extract  from 
Niles-  N;,tional  Register  of  May  23d. 
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f   h    23d  General  Taylor's  spies  brought  m    nteli 

r        h       b  ut  two  thou'aiid  five  hundred  M.xicins  haa 

Cia  d  1  e  Texis  s  de  abo^e  the  Americin  f  rl  and 

h     d    d    f  the  same  had  crossed  bel  n      The  general 

p     h  d       q  adron  of  dragoons  to  each  place  of  CTOsain", 

f  enng  them  and  isceriain  ng 

d      d  bel      was  m  command  of  Ciptai: 

d  d  by  Capti  n  Thornton 


K 


1  Kei     the  • 

1  of  Ca  I 

1  Mason  with  sixty  one  privates  and  n 


ffi 


d    h  J  1    d 
d    bo 


Captain  Ker,  on  arriving  at  the  point  where  it 
sed,  iound  that  the  report  was  false  butthiC 


hi 
d  d 


b  g<o 


d  h  d  proceeded  up  the  Rio  Grande  about  twenty 

pposed    to  withm  ab  ut  three  miles  of   ihe 

\      g  1  de  refused  to  go  further  sut  ng  for  his  re-i 

J  was  infested  with  Mexicans       The  cipla  n 

h  his  command  about  two  miles  when  he  came 

1  w      entirely  enclosed  by  a  ch'ipparel  fence  with 

p  of  it  which  hordeied  on  the  mer  and  this 

p    'able 

\PTA1N   THORNTON  entered    this   enclo 
sure  through  a  pair  of  bars  and  approached 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
mquirj    his  command  following  him      'U  h  n 
the  whole  party  hid  entered  the  enchsure 
the   enemy,  having  been    ccn  ealed   in   the 
chapparel  about  two  thousind  hie  hundred 
in  nunber    completelj   surrounded  him  and 
commenced  firing  upcn  his    cimmand      He 
then   wheeled    his    command     thinking    he 
cfuld  charge  thrrugh  the  enemy   and   pT^s 
1  entered,  eien  thtugh  it  shiuld  be  attended  w  th  t  nsi 
■,iis  he  attempted  but  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  did  not  succeed.  ^ 

"At  this  mcment  Captain  Hardee  approached  him  for  the  purpise  o 
suggesting  th^i  means  to  extncate  themselves,  the  fire  of  the  enemj  still 
continuing.  Thornton's  hcrse,  having  receded  a  shot  ran  with  him 
toward  the  chapparel  fence,  which  he  leaped  and  plunged  into  a  preci 
pice,  where  he  fell  with  the  captain  underneath  who  remained  n^^nsiblo 
for  five  or  six  hours.  This  casualtj  placed  (  aptain  Hardee  n 
who  altenipted  with  the  residue  to  make  his  e&i.ape  by  ihe  r. 
mp  on  arrivinir  al  its  marg  n  to  swim  il      In  this  he  failed,  find  ng  the 


n  command, 
mtend 
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ground  so  boggy  that  he  could  not  reach  the  river.  He  then  returned, 
taking'  the  precaution  to  keep  out  of  musketry  ran^,  dismounted  and 
examined  the  arms  of  his  men,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible, 

"  Before  he  had  succeeded  in  the  inspection  of  the  arms,  a  Mexican  oHi- 
eer  rode  up  and  asked  him  to  surrender.  The  captain  replied  that  he 
would  surrender  on  one  condition,  which  was,  that  if  the  Mexican  general 
would  receive  them  as  prisoners  of  war  and  treat  (hem  as  the  most  civil- 
ized naiicns  do,  they  Viould  gne  themsehes  up  but  on  no  other  condition. 
The  offirer  bore  this  messajj-e  lo  the  commandmg  general,  and  returned 
with  the  assurance  ihit  their  request  'ihculd  be  complied  with.  Captain 
Hardee  then  surrendered  Ciptains  Thornton  and  Hardee,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Kane  and  the  residue  of  the  non-commissi  jned  officers  and  privates, 
were  made  prisoners  cf  w  ar,  but «  ere  remarkably  ^\  el!  treated  by  the  enemy, 
"Lieutenant  GfeoTge  MasDn  was  a  fine  young  officer,  and  his  death  is 
much  regretted  His  sabre  belt  was  recop-nised  imong  some  jrticles  tha' 
were  subsequently  captured  from  the  en  mj  " 

The  cipture  of  this  party  was  a  source  of  unoounded  joy  to  the  Mexi- 
cann.  The  commander  nrole  to  one  of  his  officers  m  terms  of  the  most 
extravagant  cnm{.hments  and  the  rum  of  the  miadmg  armj  was  confi- 
dently and  exult  ngly  foretold  After  the  capture  of  Thimton,  the  Mexi- 
CMns  threw  off  the  reserve  which  had  h  therto  marked  their  movements. 
»nd,  cros-smg  the  river  in  large  detachments  spread  themselves  between 
General  Taj  lor  and  Point  Isabel  The  situation  of  hoth  the  American  sta- 
tions was  now  becoming  critical,  as  all  communication  between  them  was 
cut  off.  In  addition  to  the  latter  circumstnnce  there  were  but  eight  days' 
rations  in  the  f  rt,  ill  tht  provisions  and  mihtarj  stores  having  been  left 
at  Point  Isabel  This  was  a  seison  of  gloomy  anxiety  for  the  army; 
leino;  entirply  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  Mexicans,  they  knew  not 
it  tbe\  would  either  be  attacked  themselves,  or  hiar  the  report 
jnnde  upon  MajjrMunrce 

rEANWHILE  the  garrison  at  Point  Isabo 
■e  not  idle  As  soon  as  intercourse 
■  with  General  Taylor  was  stopped,  they 
placed  every  thing  in  a  condition  for  im- 
mediate resistance,  and,  in  addition  to  (he 
regular  force,  the  masters  and  crews  of 
isels  landed  and  occupied  stations  with 
!  troops  The  works  were  as  perfect 
it  was  possible  to  mak-  them  under  the 
;uni  stances,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
ttiat,  should  they  be  attacked  by  a  force  not  superior  to  fifteen  hundre-l 
men,  they  would  be  able  to  sustain  themselves. 
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Durng  this  tale  of  afla  rs  Capnin  Samuel  "W  alker  uitl  a  sn  all  body 
of  Tejtin  nngen  arr  ved  at  Po  nt  Isabel  He  is  qii  te  a  j  Dung  officer 
but  served  w  th  great  d -stinct  n  m  tbe  Texan  revolulion  wben  he  mas 
taken  pr  snner  and  sent  toMenco  On  bs  arrnal  be  was  ordered  >y 
Major  Munroe  to  occupy  a  station  vie^t  of  the  po  nl  m  order  to  cj  en  f 
poss  b!e  a  con  mun  cat  on  with  General  Taj  lor  He  accord  ngjj  t  ok  a 
positi  n  about  twelve  miles  d  -stant  but  soon  after  rece  ung  in  el!  oenc<, 
from  some  teamsters  who  bal  been  detarhed  from  the  po  nt  w  ih  suppl  es 
forTa\l  r  that  the  Mexicans  were  completely  obstructing  Ibe  roal  he 
set  out  oQ  the  28th  w  th  his  i  hole  f  rce  of  about  seyentj  five  n  en  nteid 
ing  to  cut  his  waj  to  the  Eio  Grande  He  had  proceeded  about  twelt 
miles  when  he  unexpectedly  enco  mlered  a  large  Alex  can  free  nl-o 
immed  ately  comn  ence  1  an  ntt  ck  A  great  part  of  the  troo]  s  were  nw 
these  the  captain  ordered  to  l>eep  on  the  right  ii  d  directed  the  whole  to 
retire  under  a  neighbouring  chapparel  But  the  fresh  sold  ers  pii  c 
struck  at  the  first  v  ew    f  an  enemj    scattered  m  confusion   an!  the  Mex 


rushing-     1 
,us  pursued 


were  bLl 


L  overwhening 

vithin  canQon  range  of  Po  nt  Isal 
le  estimates  the  number  of  Me\ 
dred  men  and  supposes  ll  at  at  least  thirty  of  ihi 
minutes  thit  the  eng  goment  lasted      Thej 
of  tie   detachment  wh  ch  had  crossed  the  Eio 
above   Matamoias    and    wh  ch   was   estimated 
Thej    had  arrived  at  the  r  position  by  a  circu 
General  Taylor  s  camp 

So  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  disaster,  Captai 
leered  his  services,  immediately  upon  arriving  at  Point 
communication  from  Major  Munroe  to  General  Taylor, 
would  accompany  him.     Although  the  proposal  was  k 
yet  sis  immediately  volunteered 


obi  ged  to  retrea 
which  he  eilPRi 


ed  to  be  a  porti  r 
t«f.nty  five  m  lei 


lin  Walker  volun- 


el,  to  carry  any 
iding  four  men 
]ed  as  reckless, 
ved  permission 
from  the  major.  The  party  set  out  on  the 
29ib,  and,  after  a  number  of  almost  provi- 
dential escapes,  reached  the  camp  opposite 
iMatamoras  in  safety. 
PON  receiving  news  of  the  situation  of  his  main  depSt, 
General  Taylor  formed  the  bold  design  of  marching 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  its  relief.  A  glance  at  the 
position  of  affairs  will  show  the  energy  necessary  to 
success  to  such  a  movement.  While  on  the 
road,  his  force  would  be  divided  into  three  small  sec- 
each  threatened  by-  a  vastly  superior  force  of 
the  enemy;  and  even  though  he  should  reach  Point  Isabel  iinmoleslod, 
yet  the  enemy  might  concentrate  their  armies   in  order  to  dispute  his 
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return,  or  by  a  rapid  movement  overwhelm  the  little  force  he  would 
leave  behind  him.  But  the  General  saw  his  duty,  and  detennined  to 
perform  it. 

On  ihe  1st  of  May  the  general  marched  from  the  fort,  leaving  it  in  pos- 
session of  Major  Brown,  with  the  seventh  reg-Iment  of  infantry,  under 
Captain  Lowd,  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Bragg-, 
comprising,  in  all,  six  hundred  men.  He  reached  Point  Isabel  at  evening 
of  the  next  day,  without  having  encountered  any  opposition. 

The  march  of  the  Americana  was  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  a  retreat, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  both  civil  and  military,  exhibited  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  press  adopted  this  opinion, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  El  Monitor  Bepublicano 
of  May  4  th : 

"On  the  first  of  this  month,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gene- 
ral in-Lhief  [Atista]  lelt  this  place  to  jom  the  army,  which,  'ieieral  hours 
before,  had  lelt  with  the  intention  of  crosamg  the  ruer  at  a  short  distance 
frcm  the  camp  of  the  enemj  In  consequence  of  the  orders  gnen,  so  that 
this  dangerius  operation  might  be  performed  with  due  secuntj,  and 
according  to  the  rules  cl  mil  tarj  art,  when  our  troops  arrived  at  the  spot 
desi^nited  for  the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  left  bank  was  already  occupied 
by  General  D  Amstasia  Torrejon,  with  all  the  force  under  his  command 
The  enthusiasm  of  our  soldiers  to  conquer  the  otatacles  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy  was  so  great  that  they  showed  themselves  impatient 
of  the  dehy  occasioned  hj  the  b^  I  condition  of  some  of  the  flat  boats  which 
had  been  lery  much  injureJ  m  the  transportation  hj  hnd,and  cruld  nut  be 
used,  as  thej  would  fill  up  wilh  waler  as  soon  as  they  were  launched  In 
ipite  of  that  obstacle  the  work  went  on  with  such  activity,  and  so  great 
wa^  the  ardour  of  the  most  e\celle  t  general  in  chief,  whose  orders  were 
obejed  w  th  the  greatest  prcmptitude  and  precision,  that  a  few  hours  were 
sufficient  to  transport  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bravo  a  strong  division, 
with  all  Its  iitillery  and  tram 

I  HIS  rapid  and  well  combined  move 
raent  ought  to  have  proved  to  the 
invaders  net  only  that  the  Mtxi- 
cins  possess  instruction  and  apt- 
ness for  wjr,  but  that  those  quali- 
ties   are    now     brought    forw  ard 
b\    the   purest    patriot  =.m       The 
nrrlbern    d  vision    tearless  ol    fa- 
tigue and  levelling  all  difficulties, 
/ell  sheltered  under  parapets,  a  d  defended 
could  will  for  the  attack  with  indiaponbl" 
intage      1\  ith  deep  trenches,  w  ith  t  multitude  uf  fortifications   the 
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rainst  lliose  who  presented  themselves  with  their  iiakeH 

UT  General  Taylor  dared  not  resist  the  valour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sons  of  Mexico.  WeU  did  he  foresee  the 
intrepidity  with  which  our  soldiers  would  rush  against  the 
usurpers  of  the  national  territory.  Well  did  he  know  the 
many  injuries  which  were  to  be  avenged  by  those  who 

had  taken  up  arms,  not  to  aggrandize  themselves  with 

the  sjioils  of  the  property  of  others,  but  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
their  country.  Well  did  he  know,  we  repeat  it,  tbat  the  Mexicans 
would  he  stopped  neither  by  trenches  nor  fortresses,  nor  large  artillery. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  chief  of  the  American  forces,  frightened  as  soon 
as  he  perceived,  from  the  situation  and  proximity  of  his  camp,  that 
our  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  left  with  precipitation  for  Point 
Isabel,  with  almost  all  his  troops,  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  few 
wagons.  Their  march  was  observed  from  our  position,  and  the  most 
excellent  General  D,  Francisco  Mejia  immediately  sent  an  express  extraor- 
dinary to  communicate  the  news  to  the  most  excellent  general-in-chief. 
Here  let  me  pay  to  our  brave  men  the  tribute  which  they  deserve.  The 
express  verbally  informed  some  of  the  troops  which  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  ford,  of  the  escape  of  the  Americans;  in  one  instant  all  the  soldiers 
spontaneously  crossed  the  river,  almost  racing  one  with  another. 

"  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  crossed  the  river  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  terror  and  haste  with  which  the  latter  fled  to  the  fort,  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  it  and  avoid  a  conflict,  frustrated  the  active  measures  of 
the  most  excellent  Senor  General  Arista,  which  were  to  order  the  cavalry 
to  advance  in  the  plain,  and  to  cut  off"  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.  But  h 
was  not  possible  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  their  forced  march  during  the 
night.  General  Taylor  left  his  camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternocai,  and, 
as  fear  has  wings,  he  succeeded  in  shu^ing  himself  up  in  the  fort.  When 
our  cavalry  reached  the  point  where  they  were  to  detain  him,  he  had 
already  passed  and  was  several  leagues  ahead.  Great  was  the  sorrow  of 
our  brave  men,  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face. 
Their  defeat  was  certain,  and  the  main  body  of  that  invading  army,  who 
thought  that  they  had  inspired  the  Mexicans  with  so  much  respect,  would 
have  disappeared  in  the  first  important  battle.  But  there  was  some  fight- 
ing to  be  done,  and  the  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  use  other  arms 
hut  those  of  duplicity  and  treachery.  Why  did  they  not  remain  with 
firmness  under  their  colours  ?  Why  did  they  abandon  the  ground  which 
they  pretend  to  usurp  with  such  iniquity?  Thus  has  an  honourable  gene- 
ral kept  his  word.  Had  not  General  Taylor  said  in  all  his  communica- 
tions, that  he  was  prepared  to  repel  all  hostilities?  Why,  then,  does  he 
fly  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  to  shut  himself  up  at  the  point  ?     The  com. 
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n  ai  ier  ch  cf  tf  tin,  Amencan  army  has  covered  himself  w  ith  jpprv 
bnun  and  i^n  miny  m  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  forces  whom  he  left  in  the 
fort  hcitio  s  to  save  h  mself  for  it  is  certain  thit  he  will  n  t  return  to 
the  r  ass  stance — not  that  he  )S  ignorant  of  thsir  peril  but  he  calculates 
>uld  he  greater  f  he  had  the  temerity  of  attempting  to  res  st  the 
n  the  open  plain 

HE  flight  of  the  American  general  af 
forded  an  excellent  ofpurtunitj  fcr  the 
dt  struct  on  of  the  fort  and  garrison  oppj- 
sile  Matimnras  and  the  Mexicans  nere 
too  sigaci  us  n^t  to  m  prove  it  ii,arly  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  a  br  sk  fire  opened 
upon  the  fort  Ir  m  a  battery  of  se^  en  guna 
placed  in  the  town  Ih  s  was  answered 
by  the  eighteen-pounders.  and  for  fifteen 
s  both  parlies  maintained  a  spirited  cannonade.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  Mexican  battery  ceased,  one  of  their  guns  having  been  shot  from 
its  carriage,  and  another  disabled.  The  Mexicans  now  fired  shells  and 
shot  from  the  lower  fort  and  a  mortar  battery,  until  half-past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Soon  after  this  time  it  was  resumed,  and  continued  with  occasional  inter- 
missions until  midnight.  During  all  this  time  a  part  of  the  troops  laboured  to 
complete  the  fortifications,  although  exposed  to  the  full  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  enemy  discharged  about  fifteen  hundred  shot  during  this  first 
day's  attack,  yet  but  one  man  was  killed,(Serjeant  Weigant,  of  the  seventh 
mfaotry,)  the  principal  damage  being  to  property.  An  officer,  under  date 
of  May  4th,  thus  speaks  of  the  cannonade  : 

"  Yesterday  morning  the  Mexicans  opened  their  batteries  from  the  town, 
which,  was  returned  from  our  eighteen -pounder,  and  a  brisk  fire  was  kept 
up  for  an  hour  or  more,  during  which  time  one  of  their  batteries  was 
silenced  by  our  guns,  and  a  number  of  shots  fired  on  the  town.  My  sta- 
tion being  in  one  of  the  batteries  opposite  the  fort,  I  could  sometimes  hear 
the  shot  crashing  through  the  houses.  Our  guns  stopped  firing  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  as  we  were  only  wasting  our  ammunition  and  did  but 
little  injury,  except  to  the  town.  They  kept  on  firing  through  the  day  and 
part  of  the  night,  but  have  done  us  little  injury,  one  man  only  being  killed. 
They  have  a  mortar  and  annoy  us  considerably  with  their  shells,  several 
of  which  have  exploded  in  the  fort,  but  with  no  serious  injury.  We  are 
hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  their  forces,  and  are  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence." 

The  Mexicans  mistook  the  silence  of  the  Americans  as  symptoms  of  fear, 
and  were  full  of  sanguine  expectations  of  a  surrender.  We  give  an  ei- 
ttaci  from  the  i''  Monitor  Repvhlicmio  of  May  4lh. 
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"But  let  us  relate  the  glorious  events  of  yesterday.  As  Aurora  downed, 
we  began  to  fire  from  our  rnmparts  on  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  Mexican  cannon  was  saluted  by  the  reveille  from  every 
point  of  our  hne,  by  the  bell  of  the  parochial  church,  and  by  the  vivas 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Matamoras.  In  a  moment  the  streets  were  filled,  and 
all  were  rejoiced  to  see  at  last  the  hour  arrived,  when  we  were  to  give  a 
terrible  lesson  to  the  American  camp,  whose  odious  presence  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  enemy  answered,  but  they  were  soon  convinced 
that  their  artillery,  ahhough  of  a  superior  calibre,  could  not  compete  with 
ours.  After  a  fire  of  five  hours,  our  ramparts  remained  immovable,  on 
account  of  the  solidity  of  their  construction,  and  the  inteShgence  with 
which  the  rules  of  art  had  been  observed.  The  same  did  not  happen  to 
the  American  fortifications,  whose  bastions  were  so  completely  demolished 
that  their  artillery  ceased  to  pky,  and  their  fire  was  hushed.  We  con- 
tinued to  fire  with  alacrity  during  the  day,  without  the  enemy's  daring  to 
respond  to  us,  because  the  parapets,  under  which  they  would  shelter  them- 
selves, being  destroyed,  they  had  not  courage  to  load  their  guns,  which 
remained  uncovered.  This  result  shows  us  of  what,  in  reahty,  consists 
the  exalted  skill  of  the  American  artillerists.  They  have  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  we  have  nothing  larger  than  eight-pounders;  and  yet  the 
intelligence  and  practice  of  the  Mexicans  sufficed  to  conquer  those  who 
had  superior  arms.  Unequalled  glory  and  eternal  honour  to  our  brave 
artillerj'men ! 

"  The  enemy,  in  their  impotent  rage,  and  before  they  concealed  their 
shame  behind  the  most  distant  parapets,  had  the  barbarous  pleasure  of 
aiming  their  guns  towards  the  city  to  destroy  its  edifices,  as  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  destroy  the  fortifications  from  winch  they  received  so  much 
injury.  This  wicked  revenge,  which  or.jy  springs  from  cowardly  and 
miserable  souls,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  expected  by  those  who  so 
unworthily  adorn  themsexvea  with  the  title  of  savanls  and  philanthropists. 
Their  stupidity  was  equal  to  their  wickedness.  Almost  all  the  balls  passed 
too  high  ;  and  those  which  touched  the  houses,  ahhough  they  were  eigh- 
teen-pound ers,  did  not  cause  any  other  mischief  but  that  of  piercing  one 
or  two  walls.  If  those  who  conceived  the  infamous  design  of  destroying 
Matamoras  had  seen  the  contemptuous  laughter  with  which  the  owners 
of  those  houses  showed  their  indifference  for  the  losses  which  they  might 
sustain,  they  would  have  admired  the  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  Mexicans,  always  ready  to  undergo  the  greatest  sacrifices,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  their  nationality  and  independence.  The  glnrious 
8d  of  May  is  another  brilliant  testimony  of  this  truth  ;  through  the  inickeat 
of  the  firing,  one  could  remark  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  m  all  faces, 
Hnd  hardly  had  a  ball  fallen,  when  even  the  children  would  look  for  it, 
without  fearing  that  another  aimed  in  the  same  manner  should  fall  in  th 
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Biine  ]  1  lee.     Tliat,  we  saw  ourselves,  in  the  public  Si^uare,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  citizens  were  assembled. 

"The  inumpn  of  our  arms  has  been  complete ;  and  we  have  only  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  sergeant  and  two  artillerymen,  who  fell  gloriously  in 
fighting  for  their  countrj .  The  families  of  those  Ticlims  ought  to  be  taken 
rare  of  bj  the  supreme  goiemment,  to  whose  paternal  gratitude  they  have 
been  recommended  by  the  most  excellent  senor  general-in-chlef.  We 
must  also  he  consoled  by  the  thought,  that  the  blood  of  these  brave  men 
has  been  revenged  by  their  hereaied  companiuus.  As  many  of  our  balls 
passed  through  the  embrasure,  the  lo-s  to  the  Americans  must  be  very 
great ,  and,  although  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  their  dead, 
the  most  accurate  information  makes  it  amount  to  fifty-six.  It  is  probable 
that  such  js  the  case.  Since  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  abandonment  of 
their  guns,  merelj  because  twoof  them  were  dismounted,  and  the  others  were 
uncovered ;  the  panic-terror  with  which,  in  ail  haste,  they  took  refuge  in 
their  furthest  intrenehments,  taking  away  from  the  camp  all  that  could  suf- 
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[From  the  Bulteiin  of  the  Narthern  Division.] 

"  So  rapid  is  the  fire  of  our  guns,  that  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  have 

been  silenced.     But  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  gr^at 

enihiisiasm  of  this  place,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
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8CXCS,  in  ttie  hotu-st  of  the  cannonade,  remained  firm  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
fiiled'with  enthusiasm;  indeed,  fear  is  always  unknown  to  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  avenge  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred  right  of  their  beloved 
country- 

"  From  our  account  of  the  war,  the  world  will  judge  of  the  great  supo- 
rimity  of  our  troops,  in  courage  as  well  as  skill,  over  the  Americans.  It 
ia  indeed  wonderful  to  witness  the  dismay  of  the  enemy  ;  rare  is  the  occur- 
rence when  an  American  ventures  outside  of  the  breastworks.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  the  Mexicans  will  be  considered  by  foreign  nations 
as  the  very  emblems  of  patriotism.  How  evident  that  they  inherit  the  blood 
of  the  noble  sons  of  Pelayo !  Happy  they  who  have  met  with  so  glorious 
a  death,  in  defending  the  territory  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers ! 

"  The  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war  is  most  savage  in  its  proceed- 
ings ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  (lags  of  friendly  nations  ;  even  those 
usages  and  customs  respected  by  civihzed  nations,  to  divest  war  of  some  of 
its  horrors,  have  been  shamefully  disregarded.  The  enemy  have  fired  red 
shot  against  this  innocent  city,  and  we  publish  it  to  the  world  in  proof 
that,  withal)  their  boasted  wisdom  and  liberty,  they  are  unworthy  of  being 
counted  among  enlightened  nations. 

"  His  excellency,  the  general-in -chief  of  the  northern  division,  and  hia 
intrepid  soldiers,  are  ready  to  fight  the  enemy  in  any  numbers,  and  we  are 
certain  that  our  arms  will  be  successful ;  but  the  nation  against  whom  we 
have  to  contend  is  excessively  proud  ;  and  it  is  also  possessed  of  resources 
which  may  perhaps  surpass  those  within  our  reach.  Let  us  then  make 
an  immense  effort  to  repel  their  aggressions.  Let  us  contribute  every 
thing  most  dear  to  \is — our  persons,  our  means — to  save  our  country  from 
its  present  danger.  Let  us  oppose  to  the  unbridled  ambition  of  the  Anglo- 
American  that  patriotic  enthusiasm  so  peculiar  to  us.  Indeed,  we  need 
only  follow  the  glorious  example  of  Matamoras,  that  noble  city,  which  will 
be  known  in  future  by  the  name  of  Heroic.  Its  inhabitants  have  emulated 
the  examples  of  Menamia  and  Saguntum;  they  have  determined  to  die  at 
the  foot  of  the  eagle  of  Anahuac,  defend  their  fort  whilst  they  retain  the 
breath  of  life— this  plan  is  settled.  The  supreme  government  is  making 
strenuous  exertions  in  order  to  protect  the  territory  placed  under  its  care  by 
the  nation,  and  nothing  is  now  wanting  bat  for  the  people  to  rush  in  a 
mass  to  the  frontier,  and  the  independence  of  Mexico  is  safe." 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Captain 
Walker,  with  six  rangers,  arrived  before  the  fort,  and  being  hailed  by  the 
sentinel,  announced  himself  and  party  as  "friends  from  Frontone."* 
After  some  delay  he  ivas  admitted,  and  dehvered  messages  from  General 
Taylor  to  Major  Brown. 
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and  accordingly  s 
including   I 


lonading  hiid  reached  Point  Isabel,  and, 
paucity  of  military  stores  in  the  fort, 
t  intense  excitement.  As  it  contiDued, 
led  to  know  aonielhing  of  the  garrison, 
selected  Captain  May,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred men,  including  ten  rangers  under  Captain  Walker,  to  open  the 
w'.«hed-for  communication.  His  orders  were,  to  proceed  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  fort,  and,  in  the  event  of  hearing  no  cannonading,  to  conceal  his 
party  behind  some  chapparel,  while  Captain  Walker,  with  his  rangers, 
advanced  towards  the  fort ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  captain,  to  make  a 
general  reconnoitering  of  the  country,  and  especially  .he  enemy's  position, 
but  under  no  circumstances  to  risk  an  engagement. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  party  left  Point  Isabel,  and  at  nine  arrived 
within  view  of  the  enemy's  watch-fires,  on  the  plain  of  I'alo  Alto.  By 
skilful  ^nancEuvering,  May  escaped  observation,  extended  his  party  so  as 
lo  encircle  the  Mexicans,  and,  marching  round  them,  reached  a  station 
within  seven  miles  of  the  American  fort.  Here  he  covered  his  party  by 
rows  of  .chapparel,  and  detached  Captain  Walker  to  Major  Brown.  After 
wailing  until  daylight  for  the  return  of  the  rangers,  he  decided  to  return, 
imagining  that  Walker  had  been  captured  by  some  of  the  numerous  par- 
ties who  were  known  to  be  on  the  alert  for  him.  May  returned  at  a  full 
gallop,  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp.  When  within 
twelve  miles  of  Point  Isabel,  he  encountered  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lancers,  whom  he  charged  and  pursued  nearly  three  miles.  As  their 
horses  were  superior  to  his  own,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pursuit, 
"•oint  Isabel  at  nine  o'clock. 

T  was  believed  hy  the  army  that  Captain  Walker  had 
been  captured,  and  as  he  was  a  general  favourite,  as  well 
a  most  active  officer,  his  supposed  loss  cast  a  gloom 
ir  both  officers  and  men.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
s  observed  approaching  the  point,  and  in  addition  to 
the  joy  attendmg  hjs  personal  safety,  reported  the  gra- 
tifymg  mtelhgence  that  Major  Brown  was  able  to  main- 
tain hjs  pcsition.  His  passage  from  the  fort  to  the 
position  of  General  Taylor  was  a  daring  and  skilful  feat,  and  it  was  alone 
owing  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country,  that  it  was  so 
successful.  In  fact,  this  whole  aditnture  of  Captain  May  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  brdliant  of  all  the  events  which  have  yet  trans- 
pired in  Mexico. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  not  renewed  on  the  4lh,  and  thus  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  was  afforded  to  finish  the  defences  of  the  fort.  On  the 
following  morning,  a  battery  was  obsened  in  the  field  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  for  several  hours  troops  continued  to  pour  from  al! 
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quarters  towards  that  station.  At  the  same  time  the  army  in  Matamoras 
were  unusually  active,  and  the  Americans  now  felt  certain  that  an  assault 
was  intended.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  field-battery  opened  upon  the 
fort,  and,  after  firing  for  a  few  minutes,  was  assisted  by  a  severe  discharge 
of  shells  and  shot  from  the  army  in  the  city.  The  Americans  replied  to 
this  combined  fire  by  their  sii-pounder  howitzer  batteries,  and  after  a  shon 
lime  the  Mexicans  ceased. 

In  the  evening,  bodies  of  Mexican  light  troops,  with  some  lancers  and 
rancheros,  being  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  north  and  east  of  the 
fort.  Lieutenant  Hanson  asked  permission  of  the  commandant,  to  issue  out 
with  a  small  party  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  This  was  granted,  and  he  ap- 
proached one  party,  who  fled  at  perceiving  him.  The  remainder  then 
endeavoured  to  surround  him  and  intercept  his  return,  but  by  vigilant 
movements  he  eluded  them,  and  having  effected  his  object,  returned  to  the 
fort.  The  enemy  then  marched  several  detachments  below  the  fort,  so  that 
before  night  they  had  entirely  surrounded  it.  General  Taylor  had  advised 
the  major,  that  in  case  of  this  extremity  he  should  discharge  his  two 
ei  oh  teen-pounders  at  regular  intervals  as  a  signal ;  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

,  N  the  6th,  the  cannonade  was  renewed,  and  conducted 
vith  far  more  vigour  than  on  any  previous  day.     At 
10  o'clock,  the  Americans  lost  their  brave  commander, 
1  Major  Brown,  who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
shot.      His  right  leg  was  completely  shattered,  and 
I  although  amputation  was  immediately,  as  well  as  skil- 
fully effected,  he  survived  but  three  days.     In  the  ofii- 
[   despatch  of  General  Taylor,  his    death   is  thus 
noticed : 

"  The  field-work  opposite  Matamoras  has  sustained  itself  handsomely 
(luring  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours. 
But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  profound  regret,  at  the  loss  of  its  heroic 
and  indomitable  commander.  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day  from  the  effect 
of  a  shell.  His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any  time,  but 
to  the  army  under  my  orders  it  is  indeed  irreparable." 
Major  Brow  n  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Hawkins. 
The  fire  of  the  Mexicans  continued  with  but  little  intermission  until 
noon.  It  then  ceased  and  everything  remained  quiet  for  two  hours,  when 
a.  battery  commenced  a  languid  fire  which  soon  ceased.  About  the  same 
time,  the  companies  which  had  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  fort  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  approached  so  near  as  to  be  almost  within  musket  range.  Here, 
however,  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  by  a  discharge  from  the  bat- 
tery of  Lieutenant  Lowd. 

About  five  o'clock,  the  Mexicans  sounded  a  parley,  and  immedia    '  ■ 
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after,  two  officers  with  a  white  flag  were  seen  approaching  the  fort.  By 
command  of  Captain  Hawkins,  they  were  met  by  IVIajor  Sewell  and  Lieu- 
tenant Britton,  to  whom  they  dehvered  a  message  from  General  Arista,  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort.     The  following  is  a  translation: 

Mexican  Arky  Division  of  the  North,  GeneraUn-ckie/. 

You  are  besii  ^t  d  by  forces  sufficient  to  lake  you,  and  there  is,  moreover, 
a  nmrierous  division  encamped  near  you  which,  free  from  other  cares,  will 
keep  off  any  succours  which  you  may  expect  to  receive. 

The  respect  for  humanity  acknowledged  at  the  present  age  by  all  civil- 
ized nations,  doubtless  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  mitigating  the  disas- 
ters of  war. 

This  principle,  which  Mexicans  observe  above  all  other  nations,  obliges 
me  to  summon  you,  as  all  your  efforts  will  be  useless,  to  surrender,  in  order 
to  avoid,  by  a  capitulation,  the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  soldiers  under 
your  command. 

You  will  thus  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  complying  with  the  mild  and 
benevolent  ivishes  above  expressed,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  my 
countrymen,  whilst  I  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  most  imperious  of  the 
duties  which  my  country  requires  for  the  offences  committed  against  it. 

God  and  Liberty  ! 

Head  quarters  at  the  Fauques  del  Raminerc,  May  6th,  1846. 

Mariano  Arista. 

One  hour  was  allowed  for  the  American  commander's  reply.  Accord- 
ingly a  council  of  officers  was  convened,  and  the  opinion  of  each  one 
asked,  commencing  at  the  youngest.  The  response  was  unanimous — to 
defend  the  fort  till  death  ;  and  before  the  hour  expired,  Arista  received  the 
following  reply ; 

Head-quartebs  U.  S.  Forces, 

Near  Matamoras,  May  fith,  184S,  5  p.  m. 

Sir, — Your  humane  communication  has  iiisl  been  received,  and,  after 
the  consideration  due  to  its  importance,  J  must  respectfully  dechne  to  sur- 
render my  forces  to  you. 

The  exact  purport  of  your  despatch  I  cannot  feel  confident  that  I  under- 
stood, as  my  iti'erpreter  is  not  skilled  in  your  language;  but  if  I  have 
understood  you  correctly,  you  have  my  reply  above. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  S.  Hawkins, 

Commanding  U.  S.  forces  opposite  Matamnrtxs. 
Gen.  M.  Arista,  Commanding  Dividon  of  the  North. 

The  -pcepiion  of  this  answer  was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of  heavy 
shot  upon  the  fort,  and  until  sunset  the  cannonading  was  more  severe  than 
it  had  yet  been.  The  American  ammunition  was  nearly  exhaus; ed,  and 
ihey  were  obliged  to  remain  quiet,  Ic.^t,  by  throwing  it  away  now,  they 
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would  be  unprepared  in  case  of  an  as-sault  During  the  night  the  troops 
slept  upon  their  arms,  the  number  of  sent  nela  was  increased,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  repel  successfully  the  expected  night  attack. 

The  7lh  «aa  a  day  of  activity  to  both  armies.  Not  only  was  a  heavy 
cann  nale  ma  nlained  all  day  but  var  ous  parties  fired  into  the  fort  from 
almost  every  position  and  large  detachments  of  cavalry  formed  in  the  field 
with  the  ev  dent  des  gn  of  making  an  as  anil  Orders  had  been  issued, 
however  tc  the  garrison  not  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  unless  they  would  ap- 
proach within  eighty  yards  of  the  fort,  and  as  this  was  not  done,  ihey 
were  obliged  to  remain  silent 

In  ihe  e\enmg  a  small  part)  under  Captain  Mansfield,  advanced  into 
the  plain  aid  le\elled  the  traverse  formerly  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
andwhch  now  served  t  shelter  the  enemy  while  firing  upon  the  fort. 
Thej  also  cut  d  wn  large  quant  ties  of  chapparel  which  the  Mexicans  used 
for  a  similar  purj  ose  and  retuned  to  the  city  unmolested.  At  midnight 
the  garrson  were  roused  bj  ^olle}s  of  musKetrv,  and  the  noise  of  bugles, 
which  cent  nued  for  some  time  the  An  ericana  expecting  each  moment  a 
charge  in  a  short  t  rae  all  was  d^^-a  n  quiet  The  firing  was  renewed  at 
daybreak  of  the  8th  and  continued  until  afitrnoon,  without  loss  however 
to  the  fort 

In  the  afternoon  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonide,  in  the  direction  of  Point 
I^al  el  announced  to  the  garrison  that  fur  the  first  time  General  Taylor  had 
met  n  ih  the  enemj  In  the  evening  a  Mexican  fugitive  arrived  at  the 
fort  and  gaie  an  account  of  the  battJe  of  Palo  Alto. 

On  the  following  morning  the  batteries  re  opened  on  the  fort,  and  con- 
tinued until  afterno  r  when  the  cannonade  of  the  previous  day  was  re- 
newed apparently  much  nearer  to  the  garr  son.  The  Mexican  batteries 
were  now  all  silent  and  the  inten'ie'l  exc  tement  pervaded  the  fort.  At 
evening  the  tale  was  tjld  A  confused  mass  of  infantry,  lancers,  and 
cavalry  burst  from  the  adjo  ning  thicket  and  rushed  toward  the  river, 
throwing  as  de  every  thing  which  might  impede  their  flight.  Some  were 
crushed  to  dea  h  by  the  hnrses  others  prec  pitated  into  the  water,  and 
many  murdered  bj  their  ovtn  lancers,  vthiie  the  terrified  citizens  of  Mata- 
moras  who  had  so  exultinglj  witnessed  the  retreat  of  General  Taylor,  now 
daw  his  dark  columns  moving  in  stern  pursuit  of  the  flying  legions  of 
Mexico 
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^r\,  '^       ENEEAL  TAYLOR  left  Point  Isabel  on  theeven- 
I^S^^^^jS&Ii  ing  of  the  7th  of  May,  and  moved  with,  the  main 

body  of  the  array  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
marched  about  seven  miles,  and  bivouacked  on 
their  arms.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning-,  and  about  noon,  the  army  came 
in  sig-ht  of  the  enemy,  stretched  in  one  unbroken 
line  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  is  described  in  the  official  report  of  General 
Taylor,  which  we  insert. 

He  AD- QUARTERS,  ArMY    OF    OCCUPATION, 

Camp  near  Matamoras,  Texas,  May  16,  1846. 
Sir, — I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  a  more  detailed  report  of  the 
action  of  the  8lh  instant. 
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The  main  body  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  marched  under  my  imme- 
dittle  orders  from  Point  Isabel,  on  ihe  evening  of  the  7tli  May,  and  bivou- 
acked seven  miles  from  that  place. 

Our  march  was  resumed  the  following  morning.  About  noon,  when  our 
advance  of  cavali'v  had  reached  the  water-hole  of  "  Palo  Alto,"  the  Mexi. 
can  troops  were  reported  in  our  front,  and  were  soon  discovered  occupying 
the  road  In  force.  I  ordered  a  halt  on  reaching  the  water,  with  a  view  to 
rest  and  refresh  the  men  and  form  deliberately  our  line  of  battle.  The 
Mexican  line  was  now  plainly  visible  acrnss  the  prairie,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Their  left,  which  was  composed  of  a  heavy 
force  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  road,  resting  upon  a  thicket  of  chapparel, 
while  masses  of  infantry  were  discovered  in  succession  on  the  right,  greatly 
outnumbering  our  own  force. 

Our  bne  of  battle  was  now  formed  in  thu  following  order,  commencing 
on  the  extreme  right:  fifth  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mcintosh  ;  Major  Ringgold's  artillery  ;  third  infantry,  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  M.  Mortis;  two  eighteen-pounders,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Churchill,  third  artillery  ;  fourth  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  G.  W. 
Allen ;  the  third  and  fourth  regiments  composed  the  third  brigade,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Garland,  and  all  the  above  corps,  together 
with  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Captains  Ker  and  May,  composed 
the  right  wing,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  left  was  formed 
by  the  battalion  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Childs, 
Captain  Duncan's  light  artillery,  and  the  eighth  infantry,  under  Captain 
Montgomery,  all  forming  the  first  brigade  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Belknap.  The  train  was  parked  near  the  water,  under  direc- 
tions of  Captains  Grossman  and  Myers,  and  protected  by  Captain  Ker'a 
squadron. 

About  3  o'clock,  we  took  up  the  march  by  heads  of  columns  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  the  eighteen -pounder  battery  following  the  road. 
While  the  other  columns  were  advancing,  Lieutenant  Blake,  Topographi- 
cal Engineers,  volunteered  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  line,  which 
was  handsomely  performed,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  at  least  two 
batteries  of  artillery  in  the  intervals  of  their  cavalry  and  infantry.  These 
batteries  were  soon  opened  upon  us,  when  I  ordered  the  columns  halted 
and  deployed  into  line,  and  the  fire  to  be  returned  by  a'l  our  artillery.  The 
eighth  infantry,  on  our  extreme  left,  was  thrown  back  to  secure  that  flank. 
The  first  fires  of  the  enemy  did  hitle  execution,  wnilc  lur  eighteen-pound- 
ers and  Major  Ringgold's  artillerj'  soon  dispersed  ;he  cavalry  which 
formed  his  left.  Captain  Duncan's  battery,  thrown  forward  in  advance  of 
the  line,  was  doing  good  execution  at  this  time.  Captain  May's  squadron 
was  now  detached  to  support  that  battery  and  the  left  of  our  position.  The 
Mexican   cavalry,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  wer"  now  reported  to  be 
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HI  vm^  tl  r  unh  the  chapparel  lo  our  ri^ht  t  hrt  tten  that  flanl.  or  make 
a  deimuslrutioii  against  the  train  The  fifth  inf  ntry  was  immediately 
aeiached  tr  check  this  movement  and  supj  jiied  bj  Lieutenant  Ridgely, 
with  a  "ectiun  of  Major  Ring^  Id  s  Vitteij  anl  Cd.ptain  Walker's  com 
pan  J  of  V  linteers  effectudllj  rep  Ised  the  enenj — the  fifth  infantry  re. 
pelhtig  a  charge  of  lancers  and  the  artillerj  d  ing  great  execution  m  their 
ranks  The  thi  d  t  U  itry  w  as  nc  w  del  tched  to  the  r  ght,  as  a  still  further 
security  to  that  flank  j  e  t  threatei  ed  by  the  enei  \  Major  Rmgg  Id  w  th 
the  reina  ning  sect  on  ke|  t  u]  hi  lire  Irt,m  an  a  iv  l^  ted  positi  n  and  was 
supported  bj  the  1<  ft  infantrj 

The  grass  of  tht  pramc  had  been  accidentallj  fiied  by  our  artdlerj,  and 
ihe  vol  es  cf  smoke  new  ]  art  illj  conce'»led  the  aim  es  from  each  other 
As  the  Liiemy's  left  had  evidently  ieen  di  ven  back  and  left  the  road  free, 
and  as  the  cannonade  had  been  lus]  ended  I  ordeied  f  rward  the  eighteen 
pounders  rn  the  road  neirtj  to  the  posili  n  first  n,cup  ed  bj  ths,  Mexican 
cavalry  and  caused  the  first  bngnde  to  tike  up  a  new  posititn  still  on  'he 
left  of  the  e  gbttfn  [  ounder  bttterj  fie  hftl  was  adiancel  from  its 
former  position,  and  occupied  a  point  on  the  e\lr  e  ris,ht  of  the  new  [  ue 
The  enemy  made  a  change  of  position  corresponding  to  our  own,  and 
after  a  suspens  en  of  nearly  on  hour  the  acti  n  ttas  resumed 

The  file  of  ait  Uery  w  s  now  n  ost  desliuctni.  open  n^  were  con- 
stanilj  mide  ihr  igh  the  enemj  s  ranks  bj  oui  fit  ail  the  constancy 
wihwbicl  the  Mel.  uan  mfii  try  susti  ned  th  «  evert  cii  ni,!  adf  was  a 
then  e  o*"  unner^al  remark  and  admiration  Captiin  Vlaj'«  squadron  was 
detached  to  make  a  demonstrat  on  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  posit  on  and 
sufi"  red  'ieierelj  (nm  the  fire  of  art  Uerj  to  which  il  w^s  for  some  time 
Mpo«ed 

The  fourth  infantry  which  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  eighteen 
pounder  battery  was  exposed  to  a  mist  galhng  fire  cf  artiUerj  by  which 
several  men  were  kilkd  and  Capta  n  Paf,e  dangertuslj  w  unded  The 
enem\  s  fire  was  directed  aga  nst  our  eighteen  pounder  batterj  and  the 
guns  under  Major  Ringgold  in  its  vicinitj  The  major  hn  self  while 
coolly  directing  the  fire  of  his  pieces  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  and 
mortally  wounded 

In  the  mean  time  the  battalion  under  Lieutenant  colonel  Ch  Ids  hadleen 
brought  up  to  s  ipport  the  artiller;  on  our  right  \  slrcng  dem  nstration 
of  caialry  was  now  made  by  the  enemj  aga  nst  th  s  part  of  our  line  and 
the  column  continued  to  advince  under  a  seiere  fire  from  the  eighteen 
pounders  The  battalion  was  instantlj  formed  in  square  and  held  ready 
to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry  but  when  the  advancing  squadrons  were 
w  ithin  clo-^e  range  a  deadly  hre  of  canister  from  the  eighteen  pounders 
dispersed  ihem  A  bri^k  fiie  of  small  arms  was  now  opened  upon  the 
square    by  which  me  officer  (Lieutenant  Luther,  second  artillerj)    was 
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slightly  «nuiided,  but  a  well-direcletJ  volley  from  the  front  of  the  square 
silenctd  all  further  firing  from  the  enemy  In  this  quarter.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark,  and  the  aetion  was  closed  on  the  right  of  our  lino,  the  enemy 
havint;  been  completely  driven  back  from  his  position,  and  foiled  in  every 
attempt  against  it 

Whlhb  fd  hdd  -n 
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Ih         Ihf)       dbyCp       K  jd        fd 
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m         If         hfildTh  h  dl         hhll 

dldkhh  J  d  hliil  f 

h     p 

01        hd  klldfjfwddd 
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re  p     f  Uy  )  b  d  rv  7    T 

BnSrUSJiC  i   s 

ThAn  G      tj.    S  h    t     II  If    h    s 

An  officer  writing  from  the  field  of  battle  gives  the  following  thrilling 
account  of  some  of  the  incidents  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness : 
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"Whei)  we  arrived  within  good  artillery  range,  their  IjptCeries  opened 
upon  us,  scjKje  of  their  hails  buuncing  along  the  plain,  and  passing  us  iu 
nccchel  otlers  filing  over  our  htuds  and  falling  in  our  rear  shorn ing  ua 
m  a  few  m  n  enis  that  their  pieces  «ere  served  w  th  skill  and  prec  si  n 
The  nfint  y  were  dest  n  d  Ic  g  le  the  strtngest  evidence  of  coura  e  that 
a  sold  er  can  exl  b  t — to  stand  in  sjuires  f  ur  h  urs  under  fire  of  the 
enemj  s  artiileij  so  as  to  pr  tuct  our  wi  artillery  from  the  cavalry  whilst 
It  nas  n  on  ng  1  wn  the  enen  y  s  ranks  In  the  mean  tm  e  the 

whole  order  of  lattle  had  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  mantBuvre"  of  the 
enernj  and  our  Ir  ^ide  wh  ch  was  the  left  j  w  turned  it=elt  n  advance 
on  the  r  ghi — the  ar  IJerj  battal  on  being  on  the  extreme  right  and  the 
most  in  advance  In  the-se  d  fferf,nt  chin^is  our  general  was  aKn\s 
slowlj  but  steadfastly  gaming  ground  to  the  fr  ni  and  thi,  eneraj  gradu 
ally  f  11  ng  back  The  encmj  s  fire  ha*  ng  -ilackened  and  then  ceased 
Gener  1  Tajl  r  fr  n  his  new  and  more  advanced  position  ordert^d  all  hia 
batter  es  toe  pen  and  n  his  turn  ittacked  the  enemy  with  >!ucli  furj  as  to 
cause  eiident  destruLti  n  in  the  r  ranks  lut  st  11  ti  ej  rei  ained  firm  By 
a  charge  en  them  thej  night  have  been  routed  entirely  hut  then  «e  must 
have  e\posed  ur  wagons  to  be  captured  by  their  cavalrj  and  that  cculd 
not  be  th  ught  of  At  this  mon  ent  the  enemy  were  d  scovered  coming 
down  with  hs  left  flank  in  great  f  rce  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the 
ariiller}  Httal  n  and  e  ghleen  plunders  which  that  batial  on  suppjrted 
The  ej,hteenp  unders  were  ■served  bj  thirty  men  and  the  artillery  bat 
tahon  was  about  three  hundred  and  s  \t}  strcng  B  th  t!  e  batteries  and 
battal  on  were  in  such  a  positi  n  that  they  could  not  be  s«j  ported  by  the 
other  porti  n  of  the  armj  and  at  the  tine  the  charge  comnreneed  the  bat 
tahon  had  depi  yed  into  line  However  it  was  thrown  intD  square  by  a 
pron  pt  manceuvre  and  ana  led  tteidih  the  Mexican  charge  On  they 
cane  h  rae  fwt  and  dragoons  shout  ng  and  jelhnf  when  a  single 
horseman  rode  into  the  square  and  said  Men  I  place  mjself  in  j  ur 
square  The  general  was  in-mediaiel}  rectgn  -sed  bj  the  men  who  gate 
him  three  cheers  f  r  th  s  evidence  of  hia  confidence  At  th  s  moment 
Lieutenant  Church  11  d  scharged  one  of  his  e  ghteen  pounders  loaded  with 
grape  into  the  advancing  ranks  but  not  check  ng  entirely  their  onward 
moienenC  Thej  marched 'orward  to  with  n  good  musket  range  some 
one  hundred  and  filly  jards  of  us  1  alted  and  del  vered  their  fire,  which 
our  n  en  rece  led  quietly  at  a  shoulder 

"Our  army  slept  on  their  arms  precisely  as  night  found  them,  and  occu- 
pied the  position  in  which  the  enemy  commenced  the  battle.  The  two 
armies  slept  quietly  almost  in  presence  of  each  other.  The  night  was 
serene  and  beautiful,  the  moon  casting  the  softest  light  on  every  thing 
around  us,  and  but  for  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  screams  of 
those  who  were  suffering  under  the  knife  of  the  surgeons,  no  one  could 
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have  imagined   the  scenes  which   liad  occurred  but  a  few  hours    pre 

Tiously. 

"Many  dragoon  horses  were  killed,  and  the  escapes  were  almost  incre- 
dible. In  Magruder's  company,  two  men,  whilst  at  an  order,  had  the 
bayonets  of  their  muskets  cut  off  by  cannon-balls  passing  just  over  theit 
shoulders  and  between  their  heads.  He  had  also  a  man  killed  on  his  im- 
mediate right,  and  one  on  his  left.  Some  of  the  balls  fell  in  the  centres 
of  the  squares  and  ricochefed  out  again  without  touching  any  one.  Others 
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'  At  Palo  Aho,  the  view  belore  the  battle  waa  beautiful  m  the  extrtme. 
TheMexicaniines  were  of  great  estem,and  were  drawn  up,  with  much  skill. 
in  terrible  array.  They  outnumbered  us  more  than  four  to  one  ;  neverthe- 
less, there  was  no  hesitation  on  our  part ;  our  little  army  was  formed  into 
line  at  once,  and  continued  to  advance  in  the  order  of  battle  with  ten  pieces 
of  artillery,  till  we  drew  tbe  fire  from  iheir  battery  of  fourteen  gunf ,     Wt 
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then  halted,  correc'-d  our  allignment  with  the  precision  of  a  dress  parade, 
and  took  our  part  m  the  ball.  The  enemy  made  increasing  exertions  tc 
outflank  us.,  hut  without  success  ;  every  such  attempt  uniformly  ended  in 
their  being  cbliged  to  give  ground.  Whenever  their  demonstrations 
threatened  our  left,  thai  wing  of  the  army  half-wheeled  to  the  right,  by 
regiments,  and  marched  bj  its  left  flank  upon  a  point,  slightly  beyond  the 
enemj's  eittreine  right  You  will  readily  perceive,  that  this  diagonal 
movement  enabled  us  aJwajs  to  pour  in  a  destructive  raking  fire,  scathing 
their  whole  hue  When  they  attempted  our  right,  that  wing  half-wheeled 
bv  regiments  to  the  left,  and  marched,  by  its  right  flank,  upon  a  point 
bejond  their  kft.  These  movements  would  leave  a  large  interval  in  our 
centre  and  then  the  Mexican  cavilrj  would  prepare  to  charge  thr  ugh  ■ 
but  ihej  neier  c  uH  succeed  for  a  simple  By  companies  ri^ht  and  left 
mtc  1  ne  re  f  rmid  our  whole  f  r  e  n  the  same  crdtr  as  at  first  b  it  on 
gr  uil  cons  derabl\  n  advance  of  ts  1  rmer  position  1 1  e  consequence 
was  that  thej   would  recedi,  and  trj   the  same  minccuvres    ver  again 

In  the  metn  lime  clouds  of  dense  smoke  obscure  i  the  I  ght  of  diy, 
and  hung  over  ihe  "icene  in  huge  feiloons  I  ke  a  funeral  pall  while  the 
thunder  of  the  dtath  deal  ng  charge  the  riaring  of  cannon  and  conimued 
vollejB  of  muaketrj  deafened  thf  eais  aid  excited  the  imaginati  n 
Round  grape  and  canister  cane  husthnj,  ihiough  the  a  r  crushing  skull 
n  utilating  1  n  bs  and  n-angl  ng  brdies  nil  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  the  djing  and  the  dead  F  r  f  ur  h  urs  we  stood  against  the  Ire 
nend  usodls  arr     ed  a  m  n     us  n'^*'  ''"\  '"re  jgihento]  eld  ground 
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Aflcr  the  battle,  the  first  care  of  General  Tajlor  w^s  to  vi^a  tli« 
vvounded,  and  see  that  every  comfort  was  sopphed.  The  conatant  lud 
ne!l  directed  energ  es  of  the  medical  dej  ailment  left  but  little  for  hiin  to 
A  every  one  whether  officer  or  soldier  hav  ng  been  attended  with  on- 
wavering  care  and  watchfulness  The  troops  haMng  partaken  of  thpir 
meal,  order  was  giien  lo  get  the  commmd  under  arms  The  genera 
then  summoned  a  com  cij  f  war  ctmposed  of  the  heads  of  the  different 
con  mands  in  all  thirteen  exclusive  of  him-^elf  After  returning  thanks 
for  their  support  and  bra\ery  during  the  daj  he  called  on  each  lo  give 
h  s  cpin  n  as  to  the  proper  c  urse  lo  te  pursued  on  the  morrow  It  was 
then  ascertained  till  but  four  out  ff  thirteen  were  m  favour  of  advanc- 
ing Of  the  others  sone  v  led  t)  intrench  where  they  were,  and  await 
the  as-iistance  of  the  voluntters  and  others  to  retire  at  once  to  Point  Isabel ; 
the  general  merelj  remarked  I  will  be  at  Fort  Brown  before  night,  if  I 
Ine     • 

On  the  followinH  morning  the  army  recommenced  Us  march  for  the  Rio 
Grande  which  General  Taylor  deniminated  Fort  Brown,  in  honour  of  its 
lamented  defender  "When  withm  about  four  miles  of  it,  they  again 
encoui  tered  the  enemy  encamped  on  chrsen  grtund  considered  impreg- 
nable     It  was  denominated  the  pas*  of  Sesaca  de  la  Palma.i 

ERE  they  were  net  only  crncealed  and  defended 
bj  dense  rtws  of  chapiarel  piickly  pear,  &c., 
but  had  also  placed  iheir  artillery  in  such  a  posi- 
l  on  as  cfn  pletely  to  s^eep  the  narrow  road  which 
*  wound  along  the  dry  bid  or  gorge,  which  gava 
;  to  the  paw  Seeing  this.  General  Taylor 
crdered  the  supply  trim  to  be  strongly  parked, 
jnd  le^llng  four  pieces  of  art  He rj  to  deftnd  them  he  pushed  toward 
the  enemj  Captain  McCalJ  was  sent  f  rward  to  ascertain  their  posi- 
t  n  and  wis  soon  engaged  in  a  severe  "^kirn  sh  The  Americans  ad- 
vanced and  the  action  became  gene'-a!  The  enemj  were  sure  of  vic- 
tcr\  jnd  f  ught  with  a  determ  nal  on  larelj  eiinced  bj  Mexican  soldiery. 
As  the  battle  advanced  it  became  evident  ihit  uctory  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Americans  without  capturing  the  enemy  s  batteries.  This 
■was  a  dangerous  undertaking  but  the  c  mminder  intrusted  it  lo  Captain 
Mij       That  gallint  officer  r  de  to  the  front  of  his  men,  and  the  neW 


'  "  Lieulannnl  Ridgely,  who  waa  enlitled  to  a  vol 
Bltendance  on  the  lamented  Ringgold,  and,  tlietefoi 
u  he  galloped  up  lo  the  batti 
naked — '  Ridge  ly, 
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in  called,  but  I  hope  old  Zaok  will  go  ahead,  and  bring  the  mailer  to  gIom 
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7  were  sweeping  toward  the  Mexicans.  He  charged  the  bat 
leries,  drove  away  the  cannoneers,  captured  the  guns,  and  dispersed  ihe 
Tampico  veterans,  who  several  times  attempted  their  rescue.  In  this 
Bssauh,  the  Americans  lost  Lieutenant  Inge,  and  seven  men  killed  and  a 
few  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  heavy,  and  their  general,  La  Vega, 
was  captured  by  Captain  May. 

This  hold  charge  decided  the  fale  of  the  battle.  The  Mexicans  fled  in 
disorder  through  the  ravines  and  chapparel,  and  were  closely  pursued  by 
the  Americans.  Captain  Ker's  dragoons  and  Duncan's  artillery  led  the 
pursuit,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  the  fugitives. 

The  American  force  actually  engaged  in  this  battle  was  about  seven- 
teen hundred  men.  They  lost  three  officers,  and  thirty-one  men  killed 
and  seventy-one  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  great — they 
left  two  hundred  on  the  battle-field.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several 
standards,  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  public  property,  together  with 
many  prisoners,  were  the  rewards  of  the  victors. 

A  writer  previously  quoted,  thus  relates  several  incidents  not  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  official  report : 

"  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  found  the  enemy  dan     pngaf 
occupying  a  ravine  which  our  road  cross  d      w  h     h    k     happ      1 
thorny  bushes  on  either  side  before  it  reach  d    h      a    ne  and  a  p  nd    f 
^vateT  on  either  side  where  it  crossed  the  ra    n  og  a  d  fil 

They  were  seven  thousand  strong ;  we  fifty  f  k       ban    n   1     p  e 

vious  day.     The  general  ordered  an  immed         a      k  b    all    he      nop 
except  the  first  brigade,  which  was  kept  in  nd        n   h  1    g 

fire  of  musketry,  mingled  with  the  heavy      udfallyan  d 

the  commencement  of  the  action.  The  enyhdhnhp  n 
which  he  considered  impregnable — was  vas  I      upe  nn    b 

and  had  ten  pieces  of  artillery  planted  in  th    d  fil        1     h     w  p     1  1 

with   grape,  and  which   it  was  absolutely   n  a  y  f  k    b  f 

they  could  be  beaten.  These  pieces  were  fl  nk  d  n  h  d  bj  a 
regiment  of  brave  veteran  troops,  from  Tampico,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
stand  an  awful  shower  of  grape  and  bullet  before  a  charge  could  reach 
them.  The  battle  had  lasted  some  two  hours  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides,  and  many  heroic  deeds  had  been  done,  but  no  serious  impression 
nade,  when  General  Taylor  sent  for  Captain  May  of  (he  second  dragoons, 
and  told  him  he  must  take  that  battery  with  his  squadron  of  dragoons,  if 
he  lost  every  man.  May  instantly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  setting  off  at  full  speed,  with  cheers  and  shouts,  dashed  into  the  defile, 
where  he  was  greeted  with  an  overwhelming  discharge  of  grape  and  bul- 
lets, which  nearly  annihilated  his  first  and  second  platoons :  but  he  was  seen, 
unhurt,  darting  hke  lightning  through  this  murderous  hail-storm,  and,  ip 
a  second,  he  and  his  men  drove  away  or  cut  to  pieces  the  artillerisls. 
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"  Thi  "speed  of  his  hor'ies  wis  so  great,  how  ever,  that  they  passed  thioiigh 
the  bitten,  and  were  halted  in  its  rear  There,  turning,  he  charged  back, 
and  WIS  just  in  time  to  rescue  -i  MeJican  general  officer,  who  would  not 
leive  his  ^uns,  and  was  parrjmg  the  strokes  of  one  of  his  men.  The 
offirer  handed  his  sword  to  May,  announced  himself  as  General  La  Vega, 
and  ga^e  his  parole  Mv,  turned  him  over  to  an  officer,  and  galloping 
tick  iJ  General  Taj  lor,  reported  that  he  hid  captured  the  enemy's  bat- 
tprj ,  and  the  gallant  General  La  Vegi,  bravely  defending  it,  whose  sword 
hi  had  the  honour  lo  present  his  command  ng  officer.  The  general  was 
extrimely  gratified,  and  fell  no  di-ubt  that  a  blow  had  been  given,  from 
which  It  would  be  d  fficuh  for  the  enemy  to  recover Colonel  Bel- 
knap, leading  his  regiment  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  seized  a  Mexican 
standard  and  waimg  it  oier  his  head,  dashed  on  in  front  of  his  men,  until 
his  horse  attimbled  ov^r  some  deid  bodies,  and  threw  him.  Being  a  heavy 
man,  he  tta^  helped  on  his  horse  ty  a  soldier,  who  in  the  act  received  o 
ball  thnugh  his  lung's,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  shot  carried  away  the 
Mexican  flag,  lei\ing  but  the  handle  with  the  colonel.  He  dashed  ahead 
'  ith  that,  however,  and  his  regiment  carried  everything  before  it.  At  this 
moment  the  Mexicans  gave  way  entirely,  and,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
fled  in  e^ery  direction,  leaving  all  their  stores,  munitions  of  war,  arms, 
Btandaids  &e  The  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  including  those  who 
were  driwned  m  the  K  o  Giande,  do  not  fall  "short  of  eighteen  hundred — so 
that  the  enemj's  loss  in  two  days  .imrunts  to  at  least  two  thousand  men, 
something  m  ire  than  the  number  we  had  m  our  army. 

"W  hen  Lieutenint  Magrudei  introduced  General  La  Vega  to  General 
Taj  lor.  the  latter  expre'^sed  his  deep  regret  that  such  a  misfortune  should 
have  happened  to  an  officer  whose  character  he  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
returned  to  him  his  swordwhioh  he  had  so  bravely  won." 

Another  oflicer  thus  writes  : 

"On  reaching  the  point  of  the  road  where  May  would  have  been  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  he  was  stopped  by  Ridgely,  who  told  him  that  the  enemy  had 
just  loaded  their  piecea  and  if  he  charged  them  he  would  be  swept  awiy, 
adding, '  Stop  t  II  I  draw  the  r  fare  He  then  deliberatel\  fired  each  gun. 
So  terrible  was  the  effect  of  the  grape  that  the  Mexicans  poured  tl  e  r  fire 
upon  his  pieces  and  then  May  charged  like  a  bullet  drove  off"  the  r  can- 
noneers, to  k  La  Vei.^  prisoner  and  retreated  Here  L  eutenant  Ince,  a 
gallant  so!  I  er  was  killed  just  behind  M  ij  and  afterwards  str  pped  L  eu- 
tenant Sackett  hid  h  s  horse  shot  under  him  and  was  precip  lated  int  the 
pond,  but  rose  agin  and  e  ciped  cohered  w  lb  mud  aid  water  The 
squadron  suffered  verj  much  1  am  sure  May  feels  grateful  to  Rid  elj  for 
his  cool  judgn  ent  and  tmelj  adv  ce  Had  he  charg  d  on  th"  ba  tery. 
loaded  with  gripe  as  it  wis    I   lo  not  bel  eve  he  wouH  hue   saiei   a 
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The  battle-fields  of  the  Stli  and  9tJi  are  thus  described  by  eye-wit- 
nesses : 

"Our  troops  were  resting  on  the  battle-ground.  Alas!  what  a  sad  picture 
presented  itself.  Around  were  lying  heaps  of  dead,  dying,  and  disabled 
men.  The  sigh,  the  groan,  the  shriek  of  agony  filled  the  air,  whilst  the 
eye  r.ould  not  test  upon  a  spot,  but  it  met  with  a  head,  a  leg,  an  arm,  a 
body  cut  off  by  the  waist,  or  the  more  furlunale  dead,  who  had  received 
iheir  death-wound  from  the  rifle  or  musket." 

"liesacade  /« /'a/ma  battle-ground  is  covered  with  the  gravea  of  our  fallen 
countrymen,  who  fell  many  of  them  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
Terribly  were  they  avenged,  however,  on  the  spot,  for  their  antagonists  are 
buried  around  them  by  hundreds.  I  was  shoivn  one  grave  near  the  spot 
where  the  brave  Cochrane  is  interred,  in  which  some  eight  Mexicans  are 
said  to  have  been  placed,  and  there  are  many  more  which  each  contain  a 
score  or  two  of  the  slaughtered  foe.  The  grave  of  poor  Inge  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  It  is  near  where  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  was  posted.  It 
was  with  feehngs  of  deep  sadness  that  I  recalled  to  mind  the  many  virtues 
of  this  gallant  and  noble-hearted  officer.  He  had  left  a  young  wife  in  Bal- 
timore, and  had  arrived  at  Point  Isabel,  with  a  body  of  recruits  just  tn  time 
to  march  with  General  Taylor.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  both  bat- 
tles by  his  heroic  daring,  I'nd  fell  at  the  moment  when  that  brilliant  victory, 
(o  which  he  contributed  so  largely,  was"about  to  deelaie  itself  m  favour  of 
our  arms.  Mexican  caps  and  remnants  of  their  clothmg  are  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  the  whole  field  is  dotted  with  marks  of  the  enemy's  camp 
fires.  It  is  a  wild-looking  place,  and  so  advantageous  was  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  that  it  will  ever  remain  a  wonder  to  me  that  our  httle  army 
was  not  cut  m  pieces  by  their  greatly  superior  force.  Over  a  great  portion 
of  the  ground  on  which  our  army  prepared  to  attack  them,  the  thickets 
ure  so  dense  that  a  dog  would  find  it  difficult  to  penetrate  them.  The  men 
actually  pushed  each  other  through  these  thickets,  and  became  divided 
into  small  squads  of  from  three  to  six. 

,  HE  Palo  Alto  battle-field,  on  this  side,  near  the  edge 
H*\  of  the  chapparels,  is  an  open  prairie,  quite  level,  and 
a  most  magnificent  place  for  the  imeeting  of  two  armies. 
The  positions  of  the  Mexican  lines  were  pointed  out 
to  me,  and  we  rode  over  a  part  of  the  field  where  the 
battle  raged  the  hottest.  They  are  represented  as 
having  presented  a  very  warlike  as  well  as  wild  and 
picturesque  appearance,  as  our  troops  approached  them.  Their  compact 
lines  extended  from  an  elevated  point  of  chapparels  on  their  right  about  a 
mile ;  while  their  left  stretched  across  the  road  near  its  entrance  to  the 
pass.  I  visited  the  place  where  some  of  their  heavy  artillery  opened  upon 
our  army,  and  against  which  our  two  eigh teen-pounders  were  for  a  lime 
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directed  Cnimncing  eiidences  of  the  skill  with  «lmh  our  ainiler\  ivjs 
usea  were  still  feiceptible  upon  that  pait  a(  the  fiold ,  for  although  they 
were  permitted  lo  bufv  their  dead,  and  afterwards  leturned  in  numbers 
and  spent  considerable  time  in  that  employment,  I  counted  some  thirty 
d'-ad  bodies,  stietched  out  as  they  fdl  in  that  immediate  (icinity 

OME  hid  been  neirlj  severed  m  two  b>  cann.nball, 
ethers  had  lust  a  part  of  the  htad,  both  legs,  a  shoul- 
der, or  the  whr  le  st  iniach  Of  many  uf  thera  nothing 
but  the  bones,  encised  in  unif,,rm,  was  left,  whilst 
others  had  been  transformed  into  mummies,  retaining 
the  expression  of  countenmce  which  their  death  ago- 
nies had  stamped  upon  them  One  man,  who  had 
been  shot  between  the  hips  with  a  large  ball,  lay  dou 
s  he  fell,  with  his  hands  extended,  and  his  face  downward,  be- 
tween his  knees  An  ther  wh  se  shoulders  and  baik  were  shrt  away 
"eemed  to  have  died  in  the  act  of  uttering  a  cry  of  horror  Dead  hoises 
'ier-'  sciltered  lUut  m  everj  diriU  on  and  the  huzztrds  ard  wild  d  gs 
Mere  latienin^  upon  their  carcasses 

The  daring  reconnoissance  of  Lieutenant  Blake  is  thus  related  hy  tno 
officer  who  accompanied  him 

After  the  hne  of  battle  nad  been  formed,  Geieral  Taylor  rode  abng  it 
to  survLV  his  comnand  Eiery'nidn  was  perfectly  cool  and  hjd  th  y 
been  abrut  to  take  dmier  the;  could  n  t  hive  b  en  mrre  ind  fferent  At 
Ih  stmt  the  geneni  had  not  the  ''lighte'st  knowledge  as  towhtthtrthe 
enemy  had  anj  artillery  or  not  The  long  prairie  grass  prevented  any 
one  ft  m  distinguish  i  g  it  when  n  asked  by  men  in  front  of  the  p  eces 
■ft  hat  waa  to  he  d  ne  ?  It  was  an  all  important  point  Capta  n  Maj  was 
ordered  to  go  forwdrd  tv  th  his  sijuadron  reconno  tie  the  enemy  and  f 
p  ssihle,  draw  a  fire  from  their  ait  llerj  but  to  no  purpose  ,  they  tock  no 
notice  of  him  Lieutenant  Blike  then  proposed  to  go  forward  alone  and 
reconncitre  I  was  close  t  hi  n, and  volunteered  to  accompany  him  He 
consented,  and  we  da»hed  forward  to  within  eighty  yards  of  theiT  hne,  the 
whole  army  look  ng  on  us  with  astonishment  Here  we  had  a  full  view 
Ihe  lieutenant  alighted  fiom  his  hjrse,  and,  with  his  glass  surveyed  the 
whole  hne  and  hindid  t  tD  me  ilter  making  a  s  m  hr  observation  I 
returned  the  gla'i  Just  then  two  officers  rode  out  toward  us  I  men 
tioned  It  to  Blake  and  leq  asted  him  to  mount  He  quietly  told  me  to 
draw  a  pistol  on  them  I  d  d  so,  and  they  halted  Had  thej  thought 
propir  thej  could  have  fired  a  volley  from  thiir  ma  n  hne  and  riddled  us 
both  We  then  galloped  along  their  hne  to  its  ahir  end,  there  examined 
thein  a  ain,  and  returnid  bearcclj  had  Bhke  reported  when  their  bat 
V  nes  opened  upon  our  hne  tnd  the  w  ork  of  destruct  on  commtnced  Out 
exaii  nation  proved  tr  be  correct 
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The  particulars  of  Major  Ringgold's  death  are  given  from  the  letter  of  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  United  Slates  navy. 

"The  engagement  of  the  8th  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  major  took  a  most  active  and  important  part  in  it.  About 
6  o'clock  he  was  struck  by  a  six-pound  shot.  He  was  mounted, 
and  the  shot  struck  him  at  right  angles,  entering  the  right  thigh,  pass- 
ing through  the  holsters  and  upper  part  of  the  shouJders  of  his  horse, 
and  then  striking  the  left  thigh  in  the  same  fine.  On  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  he  reached  this  camp  (Camp  Isabel)  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Byrne,  of  the  army.  An  immense  mass  of  muscles  and  integuments  were 
carried  away  from  both  thighs,  but  the  arteries  were  not  divided,  nor  the 
bones  broken.     I  dhl  lihHhdbll 

and,  at  intervals  hd  IjOd  hwd  h 

ing,  they  prese      d  fblpD  hhh 

gave  many  incid  f        bl         d        k         hmhpdfh 

cuticn  of  his  sh         H    d  d  h      h  ly       gr  dm  f 

the  enemy,  but        p  1  hi  H  h  m  f  11       d 

their  places  oc     j     d  by      1  1  h  h      d  h 

pointing  h  s  gui        h  pi  d  f    1  fid         f  h  hia 

mark  as  though  h    h  d  b  fi 

"He  ccntinu  d  wrsd  dlffi  md  y 

by  his  side      D    B  h  1       d  h         h  y 

which  could  be  d  Isah        IHlfbwh         ff  H 

continued  to  gr  d  fi     lly      j      d  h  d  h  d 

sixty  hours.      D  h        hlmhldbllp  rsd 

cheerfully,  and        d      11  h  m  f     h        ppro    1  d        h 

the  greatest  comp  d 

Upon  receivi  g  flblfhSh       dhdf        fh9h 

the  Mexican  general,  Parrode,  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  Mexicans 
to  use  greater  exertions,  and  promising  success  for  the  future. 

The  victory  of  the  9th  was  complete.  So  great  was  the  hurry  of  the 
Mexicans  to  escape  the  ardour  of  their  pursuers,  that  scores  of  them  were 
drowned  in  the  river,  and  immense  quantities  of  baggage,  military  stores, 
and  camp  equipage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  property,  both  personal,  public  and  private,  of  General  Arista, 
together  with  all  hia  despatches. 

The  American  army  passed  the  night  on  the  battle-field,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  an  exchange  of  prisoners  look  place,  by  which  they  reco- 
vered all  those  held  in  Matamoras,  including  Captain  Thornton.  General 
Vega  was  offered  his  parole,  but  refused  accepting  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Mexicans  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  neutral  in  his  own  country. 

On  the  11th,  General  Taylor  again  left  Fort  Brown  for  Point  Isabel,  in 
V  with  Commodore  Connor,  commander  of  the 
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Amferican  Gulf  squadron  While  at  the  [.  imt  he  dtspitched  j  hastj  lettei 
to  Washington,  from  which  we  give  such  exirac  s  ao  maj  schp  to  illus- 
trate his  plans  at  that  time 

"I  avail  m\sell  cf  this  bnef  time  ai  my  command  to  report,  that  the 
a'n  hod\  of  the  arn  y  is  nr  w  occupjing  its  furmer  pusiticn,  opposite  Ma- 
tamor^"?  The  Mex  can  forces  are  almost  disorganized,  and  I  shall  lose  no 
t  mt  n  n  tsting  Matamoras,  and  opening  the  navigation  of  the  river  I 
am  under  he  painful  nece>!Sity  of  reporting  that  Lieutenant  Blake,  Topj- 
graph  cal  En^iii  ers  after  rendering  di''tingui«hed  service  in  my  'taff, 
dun  g  the  affair  of  the  Slh  insianl,  accidentally  shot  himself  uiih  a  pis- 
tol the  following  day  and  etjiired  before  mght 

"I  have  exchanged  a  suffii  lent  number  of  prisoners  to  recjver  the  CDin- 
mand  of  Captain  Thornton  The  wounded  pnsoners  have  betn  sent  to 
Matamoras — the  wounded  officers  on  ihtir  parole  Genenl  \  ega  and  a 
few  other  officers  ha*e  been  sent  to  Newrirleaiia,  having  declined  a  pa  re  le, 
and  will  be  reported  to  Major  general  Gaines  I  am  net  conversant  with 
the  usages  of  war  ''n  such  cases,  and  beg  that  such  provision  may  be  made 
for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  authorized  by  law.  Our  own  prisoners  hate 
been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Mexican  officers." 
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T  the  interview  willi  Commodore  Conner,  Genp 
il  Taylor  arranged  the  plan  of  a  combined  land 
id  naval  attack  upon  the  Mexican  posts  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  Early  on  the  13th,  he  left  Point 
Isabel,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  proceeded 
toward  Fort  Brown,  After  riding  a  short  J's- 
tance,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans 
were  assembling  a  large  force  at  Barita,  a  post 
on  the  river  below  Matamoras.  He,  therefore, 
altered  his  original  plan,  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  danger,  returned 
to  Point  Isabel.  Here  he  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  and  regular  troops,  who  had  just  arrived  from  New  Orleans. 
They  were  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  composed  a  part 
of  the  force  for  which  the  general  had  formerly  petitioned.  This  accession 
enabled  him  to  draw  from  the  point  a  force  of  over  six  hundred  men. 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  artillery,  nearly  three  hundred  wagons,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  and  other  stores.  With  ihis  force,  he  set  out  on 
jie  morninc  of  the  14lh,  and  reached  Fort  Brown  without  interruption. 
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1  organiz 


The  first  objpcl  of  the  general  was  an  allaci;  i 
anticipated  considerable  opposition,  he  took  every  precaution  t 
sucli  a  force  for  its  reduction  as  would  ensure  success.  The  ctiminander 
of  the  assailant!  was  Lieutenant-colonel  Wilson,  of  the  first  infantry.  He 
had  ihree  companies  nf  volunteers,  two  from  Louisiana,  under  Captains  J. 
F.  Stockton,  and  G.  H.  Tobin.  and  the  other  from  Alabama,  under  General 
Desha. 

The  colonel  crossed  the  nver,  and  marched  down  toward  the  dep6t, 
which,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  entered  without  opposition.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  tied  at  his  approach  ;  but  after  hearing  that  the  Americans 
not  only  ofiered  no  injury  to  the  citizens,  but  also  permitted  them  to  pursue 
their  accustomed  avocations,  they  returned,  and  soon  business  not  only  re- 
vived, but  Barita  became  an  important  station  to  the  American  army. 

The  position  of  this  place,  together  with  the  movements  of  Colonel  Wil- 
son, are  thus  described  by  an  officer  of  the  command: 

"La  Barita,  May  17th. — I  am  here  to  select  a  site  for  the  depot  of  our 
new  base  of  operations,  and  to  intrench.  This  village  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  same  distance  from  Brazos  Santiago, 
or  Fort  Polk.  (Point  Isabel.)  The  prominent  features  which  might  induce 
me  to  decide  upon  this,  as  the  proper  point  for  the  depot,  are,  that  it  is  the 
first  high  land  you  reach  in  ascending  the  river,  that  it  is  above  hurricane 
tides,  that  the  ground  is  naturally  formed  for  a  military  position,  command- 
ing every  thing  around  it,  and  commanded  by  nothing.  It  is  equi-distant,  and 
not  very  inaccessible  from  our  other  depots.  The  worst  road  is  to  Fori 
Polk ;  while  the  direct  line  is  only  ten  miles,  the  only  road  for  wagons  is 
over  twenty.  Colonel  Wilson  has  four  companies  of  his  own  regiment 
!;ere,  and  four  of  volunteers. 

..  .  —:^i^    —  HIS  movement  up  the  river  was  intended  to 

have  been  a  combined  one  with  Commodore 
Conner.  It  has  been  delayed  two  days  in 
consequence  of  unfavourable  weather  ren- 
dering the  bartoo  rnuoh  The  commodore's 
I  mited  sta\  here  compelled  him  to  notify 
the  general  net  to  count  upcn  his  co-opera 
tmn  m  an  enpedition  up  the  river  This 
morning  at  dajlght  I  'started  tie  Van 
(a  river  boat)  out  fr  m  the  Braz  s  She 
entered  the  Eio  Briso  n  thoul  d  iSculty 
about  SAM  and  some  time  after  I  rode 
down  the  beach.  Colonel  Wilson  s  command  his  been  buouacking  for 
two  days  on  our  side  of  the  mouth  We  cri"sed  them  all  over  by  13  and 
before  1  P.  M.  the  column  was  en  route  up  the  n  er  The  banks  cf  the 
river  are  but  slightly  higher  than  the  -  iiface  of  the  water  t  r  s      e  n  lies 
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up  Th.  iih  le  c  unln  I  «  iiid  fill  d  \i  ih  hgo  n  Th  re  is  i  high 
nde'e  of  sand  hilh  some  t«eniy  ket  high  extendm^r  up  and  d  iwii  the 
coast  direuh  en  (he  beich  The  country  bick  of  this  ndaf  is  one  vast 
plain  f  praine  and  hgoon  The  road  up  the  nier  is  ttlerablj  good. 
The  me  «,  ^cr^  serj  inliiiL  The  roai  un-  fr  m  bend  to  bend,  the  dis- 
tant 1\  ri\pr  being  nearl}  double  that  bj  riad  The  road  up  the  right 
banlv  =  ■skirted  o  the  left -\nd  s  ulhbylifft  ns  until  )ou  reich  Barita ; 
s    that  a  nnrch  of  a  c  lumii  up  ihis  si  le  s  Vj  no  means  exposed  lo  a  thick 

i  FTERihe  ciptireofthisstiiRi)  General!  aj  lor  hurried 

iraiions  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  atlack 

1=       So  great,  however,  was  his  nanl  of  the 

necesharv  means  of  tran^p  rtuirn  that  he  was  not  able 

, 'o  compltte  all  his  arrin^LmLnts  before  the  evening  of 

the  17th  Orders  mere  then  issued,  for  Colonel  Twiggs 
to  cross  abive  the  city  while,  simultaneous  with  his  movements  Colonel 
W  Ison  WIS  to  make  a  demonstrati  n  from  Banta  At  thia  moment  the 
Mexicin  general  Reguena,  arrived  at  the  \merican  camf  and  slated  to 
General  Taylor  that  he  had  been  empcwered  by  Ansia  to  negotiate  fir  an 

To  this  the  n-eneral  replitd  thit  an  arm  stice  wis  out  of  the  que-stion  ; 
that  ■»  montii  agi  he  had  p  jp  sed  one  tc  A  i  p  dia  which  was  declmed, 
but  that  circumstances  were  now  changed  that  he  had  not  provoked  the 
first  h  -itilites  but  m  consejuence  of  recc  ving  hrge  remfDrcement*.,  he 
would  n  t  nr  w  suspend  them  and  finallj  thnt  he  w  la  determ  ned  lo  lake 
the  t  wn  He  added  however,  thit  the  Mc\  tans  might  withdiaw  their 
troop*,  md  publ  c  propert} 

The  Me\.ican  genori!  promised  an  an-iwer  in  the  afternnon,  but  none 
coming.  General  Taylor  commenced  bis  preparations  for  crossing,  which 
was  done  on  the  fiilkiwing  morning.  No  opposition  was  experienced,  and 
il  was  soon  ascertained  that,  the  army  had  evacuated  the  city  during  the 
night.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  the  prefect  demanding  a  surrender, 
and  assuring  him  that  every  right  of  the  citizens  should  be  respected.  To 
this  an  answer  was  returned  that  the  city  was  at  Taylor's  disposal,  and 
accordingly  the  Americans  encamped,  and  commenced  preparations  to 
march  into  it  on  the  following  morning. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  member  of  the  army,  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  city,  as  well  as  many  interesting  incidents  connected 
with  its  capture. 

"  We  reached  this  point  (Malamoras)  on  the  25th  of  May,  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed  was  lovely  in  the  extreme — being  as  level  as 
a  Ull-room  floor,  and  full  of  litlle  chapparels  and  muskeet  groves.  Our 
road,  though  not  exactly  following  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  touched 
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i's  bamcs  often  enough  to  obtain  water  every  mile  or  two.  The  citizens 
were  friendly  to  ns,  and  showed  little  displeasure  at  the  invasion.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  expressed  their  wish  that  the  country  should  be  governed  by 
Americans  or  some  other  people,  that  would  guaranty  ihem  a  liberal  and 
stable  government,  so  much  had  they  been  annoyed  by  the  interna!  con- 
vulsions of  their  own.  At  every  house  we  found  three  or  four  men,  which 
ina-i-ed  me  to  believe  that  the  press-gang  had  met  with  poor  success 
B.moT\g  ttipm.  They  say  that  it  is  not  iheir  disposition  to  play  the  soldier 
at  any  time,  pjriun.Er'y  the  present,  and  when  the  call  is  made  for  troops 
they  leave  their  homes  .n  possession  of  the  women,  and  find  business  in 
ihe  chapparel.  They  are  a  happy,  !=.;;  p'e  people,  whose  aim  seems  to  be 
lo  make  provision  for  to-day,  leaving  to-morrow  to  look  out  for  itself.  All 
along  the  road  they  were  found  waiting  with  milk,  a  sort  of  bread,  which 
they  call  torlillias,  cheese,  poloncas,  or  maple  sugar,  and  a  sort  of  liquor 
resembling,  in  looks  and  taste,  San  Croix  rum.  We  paid  them  liberally  for 
all  we  obtained,  which  to  them  must  have  presented  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  Mexican  soldiery,  who  spread  dismay  and  devastation  among  their  own 
people  wherever  they  go.  It  seems  lo  have  been  the  desire  of  every  man 
in  our  ranks  to  make  the  line  of  disparity  between  the  American  and  Mexi- 
can soldiers  as  palpable  as  possible ;  and  the  good  effect  of  such  conduct, 
if  not  immediately  developed,  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  more  apparent. 
Our  march  was  very  heavy,  particularly  during  the  day  we  left  the  Bari- 
tas,  and  some  of  our  young  men  were  very  much  used  up.  Two  from 
Company  A  were  so  much  affected  by  the  scorching  sun  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed  further,  and  slopped  at  the  house  of  a  Mexican,  where  they  re- 
ceived the  utmost  kindness  and  attention  during  the  night,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  horses  in  the  morning  to  catch  up  with  us. 

"It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  the  town  of 
as,  though  its  white  buildings,  bo  different  from  those  we  had 
■,  had  attracted  the  eye  long  before  that  time.  There 
more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the  white  buildings  of 
ig  to  awaken  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  breasts  of  the 
whole  regiment — the  stripes  and  s/ars  were  majestically  floating  in  the 
breeze  from  the  highest  point  in  Mataraoi^s,  and  between  the  river  and  the 
town  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  white  tents  were  pitched  in  such  admira- 
ble order  as  to  induce  the  beholder  to  think  it  a  great  town. 

"Aswe  eniered  the  town  at  the  east  end,  thousands  of  people  sallied  out 
of  their  houses  to  look  upon  us,  whose  looks  more  bespoke  a  welcome  to 
iheir  own  army  than  to  that  of  the  invaders.  At  many  a  half-opened  door 
or  window  was  to  be  seen  the  head  of  a  senora,  whose  timidity  or  modesty 
(albeit  they  allow  so  little  to  the  Mexicans)  forbade  their  emerging  into  the 
streets.  Some  of  these  women  are  indeed  beautiful,  though  a  great  mojor- 
iiy  are  indolent,  slovenly  and  destitute  of  that  female  delicacy  which  cl   - 
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racterizes  our  own  women.  Their  common  dress  is  a  uli  te  muslin  skirt 
red  quite  loosely  around  the  body,  without  any  bodice,  their  chemise 
being  the  only  covering  for  their  breast,  in  which  they  wear  the  r  je  \elr} 
and  cross.  I  did  not  see  one  pair  of  ttr ckin^  in  all  the  town  From  tl  s 
stvie  of  dressing  you  will  infer  that  pride  of  dress  gives  way  to  con  f  rt 
and  ease,  and  that,  too,  in  a  greater  degree  than  I  think  the  largest  hi  erly 
would  warrant  them  indulging  in.  I  went  into  a  house  yesterday  eve  ng 
occupied  by  an  old  man  and  two  daughters,  both  speaking  a  suffic  ei  cy  of 
English  to  be  understood.  After  being  ^ieated  for  a  few  m  ments  the 
eIdi.'St  of  the  daughters  went  to  the  bed  and  brought  to  me  a  lovely  and  nte 
resting  child,  as  while  almost  as  any  of  our  own  penple  She  nf  rned 
me  that  she  was  married  about  two  years  agD  to  a  Te\an  p  soner  and 
that  he  had  been  killed  whilst  fighting  under  GJeneral  Taylor.  She  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  seemed  to  worship  his  image 
in  the  child.     She  is  a  lovely  creature,  and,  I  think,  deeply  devoted  to  our 

"Matamoras  is  a  much  handsomer  place  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  It 
covers  two  miles  square,  though  by  no  means  as  compact  as  an  American 
city — every  house  except  thasc  around  the  public  square,  has  a  large  gar- 
den attached.  The  houses  in  the  business  part  of  the  town  are  built  after 
the  American  fashion,  though  seldom  etceed  ngtwo  stor  es  m  he  ght  All 
the  windows  to  these  buildings  are  grated  from  lop  to  bottom  w  th  ron  bars 
and  half  of  the  door  only  opens  for  a  Im  tlance  wh  ch  g  ves  the  n  the  ap 
pearance  of  prisons  more  than  bus  ne^s  houses  Tl  e  pub!  c  square  "  n 
the  centre  of  the  (own,  and  must  have  been  la  d  off  by  an  An  er  can  or 
European,  for  the  Mexicans  never  could  have  h  d  I  out  »  th  such  bea  ty 
and  precision.  On  the  four  aides  of  the  square  tl  e  houses  are  bu  It  close 
together,  as  in  block,  and  are  all  of  the  san  e  s  ze  and  h  o-ht  w  th  the  ex 
teption  of  the  cathedral,  which,  though  u  fin  shed  stllto^ers  above  the 
others.  In  these  houses  are  sold  dry  g  ods  gr  cer  e  ad  every  k  nd  of 
wares,  with  now  and  then  an  exchange  or  c  ffee  ho  se  Tl  ey  are  pr  nc 
pally  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  you  can  hear  French, English,  Spanish 
and  German  spoken  at  the  same  time.  After  leaving  the  public  square  on 
either  side,  the  houses  decrease  in  size  and  beauty  for  two  or  three  squares, 
when  the  small  reed  and  thatched  huts  commence,  and  continue  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  place. 

"  In  walking  through  the  streets,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  hon^e, 
in  the  door  of  which  stood,  or  leaned,  two  half-naked  Mexicans,  so  wo- 
begone  as  to  cause  me  to  halt.  On  my  nearing  the  door,  a  most  disagreeable 
stench  almost  induced  me  to  recede.  I  mustered  courage  to  enter  the  door. 
On  the  floor,  lying  upon  mats  without  covering,  were  near  fifty  Mexicans, 
wounded  in  ihe  late  engagements,  attended  by  some  ten  or  twelve  women. 
The  smell  of  (he  place  was  insufferable,  and  I  had  to  leave  it.     The  next 
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door  was  the  same,  and  so  on  for  about  twenty  houses.  A  friend  of  minn 
called  my  attention  to  a  room  in  which  there  were  at  least  forty  of  these 
miserable  objects,  and  this  room  was  scarcely  twelve  feet  square.  There 
was  not  positively  room  for  the  nurses  to  attend  ihem.  Some  had  lost  a 
some  both  legs  a 


certainly  get  well,  who; 
above  the  knee,  and  he  seem 
some  who  had  only  flesh  wou 
jnad     b\  1  M  \ican  shot   hf 
'The  A    erican  si 
had  Gied  just  befc 


to   carrj   hn 


■re  shot  off,  within  two   or  three  inchus 

me  to  have  a  greater  flow  of  spirits  than 

I  said  to  him,  that  bad  bis  wounds  been 

1  have  been  Aead ;  to  which  he  replied, 

,s  very  good — no  poisonous  copper  in  them.'      One 

itered  thf  room,  and  they  were  making  preparation- 


He  had  been  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  rifle  ball  which 
r  the  left  ear  and  he  had  lived  from  the  9th,  up  to  this  lime. 
There  are  between  tb  ee  hundred  <ind  fifty  and  four  hundred  of  these  hor- 
rid objects  ir  this  j  lace  and  »he  sight  of  them  would  induce  many  a  stout 
heart  lo  lament  the  horrors  of  war  These  men  give  the  number  of  killt;d 
and  wounded  n  the  9th  mudh  greater  than  the  Americans  ever  claimed — 
some  sav  twelve  hundred  and  some  fifteen  hundred,  but  enough  of  them. 
Lieutenant  1\  ells  of  ihe  spies  inf  rmed  me  yesterday,  that  General  Arista 
had  halted  at  the  d  slance  of  eighty  miles  from  this  place,  and  is  receiving 
reinf  rcemti  s  quite  briskly  Litutenaut  Wells,  with  a  few  men,  followed 
them  s  \ty  r  les  1  be  Mexicans  say,  he  (Arista)  will  certainly  return  and 
attick  us  at  th  ',  place  but  the  be'.t  informed  Americans  * 
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appointed  as  governor 
■diately    after,  the   old 
or  prefect,  left  for  the  interior.      Pub- 
private   property  was   respected,   busi- 
usual,  and  every  exertion  made  hy  the 
ifficers    to   give    peace  and  security  to  the 

I       fd  jieh  afiei  the  capture  cf  the  citv  Cencril  T  jl      '        d     p  o- 
cl    latontothe  nhihtarls    fM  f     k        In    h    h 

ofthewir  his  tnn  conduct  dhM  pplnh  y 

of  iheit  ruler"  ind  the  desi       fhLd  pi^'y  "> 

th"  n-ir  m  a  ;  anner  h  n   uraH         b    b 

Such  nirt  tie  pr  ncipal  d  p  u       f  \I 

The  Vict  rs   f   md  animmen      q  j     f       I  ta  y  l\         j 

vale  jerscnal  property  amo       whh  uhbtlgg         Gnl 
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treating  solJiers.     The  supplies  in  Matamoras  would  have  provisioned  a 
besieged  army  for  many  monlhs. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  movement  from  Corpus  Christi,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  permitted  to  encamp  in  liabitable  quarters,  and  be  unaniioyed 
by  the  prospect  of  a  momentary  attack.  They  were  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege. The  fatigues  of  a  march  across  the  desert,  a  destitution  of  food  and 
water,  the  suspense  attending-  the  investment  of  the  two  forts,  and  the 
weariness  and  suffering  of  bombardment  and  battle,  had  exhausted  nature : 
for  a  while  they  were  to  be  rewarded — at  least  with  that  reward  which  is 
the  most  that  a  soldier  can  expect. 
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FTER  the  capture  of  Malamoras,  large  num- 
Urs  of  vlianteers  reached  Point  Isabel  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  swelling  the  force  under 
General  1  aylor  to  a  large  army.  This  acces- 
"1  n,  h  ttever,  rather  emharrassed  him  than 
otherwiie  He  was  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties ,  the  enemy  could  not  be  reached  but 
bj  1  fatiguing  march  into  the  intericr ;  to  effect 
which  he  had  neither  supplies  for  his  anny, 
nrr  n  ein-  of  transportation.  Besides  this, 
ihf  Mexicans,  on  their  march,  bad  been  caTe- 
i,  and  every  other  article  which  might  be  of  use 
lO  the  invaders.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Americans  remain  en- 
camped at  Matamoras,  not  only  would  the  enemy  have  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  a  larger  force  than  they  had  hitherto  displayed,  but  the  troops 
would  become  dispirited  by  long  inaction,  and  perhaps  wasted  by  disease. 
Hia  instructions  from  government  were  also  of  a  very  indefinite  character, 
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teiKliny  nithcr  to  increase  his  embarrassment,  than  to  mark  out  a  satisfactor} 
course  of  duty- 

Amid  these  perplexing  circumstances.  General  Taylor  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  advance  into  Mexico,  than  to  expose  his  troops  to  the  numerous 
dann^rs  consequent  upon  inactivity.  Preparatory  to  the  march  of  his 
main  army,  he  despatched  Captain  McCulloch  and  the  Texan  Rangers 
lo  scour  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the 
Mexican  pnsts  near  the  Rio  Grande.  The  party  soon  captured  the  ports 
;)f  Mier,  Reyonosa,  and  Cainargo.  General  Worth  was  subsequently  sent 
to  San  Juan,  and  Captain  Wall  to  Reyimnsi.  On  the  5th  of  August  the 
main  army  Jeft  Matamoras  and  proceeded  toward  Camargo, 

On  the  5th  of  Sfptember,  news  was  brc  usjht  to  General  Taylor,  that 
Ampudia  had  entered  Monterey  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  Mexicans  were  making  every  preparation  to  fortify  the  place  for  a 
successful  defence.  Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  he  appointed 
Major-general  Patterson  to  superintend  the  posts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  river,  and  marched  for  the  city  on  the  6th.  On  the  same  day  he 
crossed  the  San  Juan,  and  on  the  7th  took  up  his  Ime  of  march  for  Seralvo, 
which  was  already  occupied  by  an  advance  corps  under  General  Worth. 
He  soon  received  intelligence  from  that  officer,  that  the  Mexicans  were  in 
such  force  at  Monterey,  as  to  threaten  an  attack  upon  his  position  before 
the  commander  could  arrive.  He  therefore  hurried  on  by  forced  oiarches, 
reached  Seralvo  and  relieved  General  Worth. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  troops  at  Camargo  succeeded  in  capturing  sixty 
Mexicans,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  They  were  well  armed  with 
carbines,  had  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  pack  mules,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
engaged  as  spies  to  the  American  camp.  Some  of  them  were  provided 
with  brass  balls  of  an  ounce  weight,  and  a  spy-glass.  These  men  were 
all  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

After  the  junction  of  the  commander  with  General  Worth,  they  pushed 
forward  together  lo  Marin,  upon  the  borders  of  the  San  Juan  river,  where 
the  anny  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  On  the  following  morning 
they  resumed  their  march,  moving  in  three  divisions,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  few  miles,  and  having  Gillespie  and  McCulloch,  with  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  in  advance.  Each  division  with  its  train  occupied 
about  three  miles,  having  two  companies  in  the  rear  of  the  whole, and  the  vo- 
lunteers so  placed,  that  they  could  retire  to  the  centre  in  case  of  an  attack. 
At  night  they  reached  San  Francisco,  within  thirteen  miles  of  Monterey. 

The  city  of  Monterey  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  America.  It  is  built  in 
the  old  Spanish  style,  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  and  having  battlements 
upon  the  roofs  of  each  house.  We  give  a  list  of  its  defences  when  at- 
tacked by  General  Taylor,  numbering  them  for  future  reference. 

1st.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry  of  four  faces,  with  an  open  gorge    f 
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ten  feet  prepared  for  four  guns,  overlooked  and  commandeiJ  by  a  large 
etone  house  in  the  rear  ;  the  whole  prepared  with  sand-bags  and  loopholes 
for  infantry, 

2d.  A  strong  redoubt  of  four  faces  defended  by  an  open  gorge  of  twenty 
feet  and  prepared  for  three  guns. 

3d.   Floches  of  masonry  for  infantry. 

4ih.  A  strung  masonry  work  (tele  du  pont)  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  the 
Purisiana. 

5th,  A  strong  redoubt  for  one  gun,  but  which  was  not  occupied  by  the 
enemy  during  ihc  attack. 

6th.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry  for  three  guns,  overlooking  the  ap- 
proaches from  Cadereila,  and  commanding  the  gorge  of  No,  2. 

7th.  A  strong  redoubt  of  masonry  for  three  guns,  overlooked  and  com- 
manded by  a  large  stone  house,  prepared  for  infantry  by  loopholes  and 
sand  hags.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5.  6  and  7,  were  connected  by  breastworks  of 
earth,  and  brush  for  infantry,  thus  forming  a  complete  line  of  defence  from 
4  to  7.  Barricades  of  masonry  twelve  feet  thick,  with  embrasures  for 
guns,  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  hu\ise-lops  and  garden- 
walls  weie  loopholed  thrcughout  the  city,  and  fumisbed  nith  sand  bags, 
for  infantry  defence. 

8th.  The  cathedral  in  the  main  plaza,  forming  the  principal  magazine 
of  the  enemy.  The  plaza  itself  vi*as  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  strong- 
est buildings  in  the  city,  all  of  which  were  garrisoned  and  defended  by 
large  bodies  of  troops,  and  stores  of  artillery  and  musketry.  The  streets 
leading  to  it  were  parked  with  artillery,  and  every  house  provided  with 
loopkoles  for  the  guns  of  the  infantry.  Outside  of  the  city  was  a  steep 
hill,  called,  by  the  Mexicans,  Independencia.  This  was  defended  by  seve- 
ral forts,  and  the  "Bishop's  Palace,"  an  immense  structure ;  and  to  use 
the  language  of  a  volunteer,  bristling  with  cannon  and  bayonets.  This 
.^ginmanded  all  the  passes  to  the  Saltillo  road,  and  was  a  most  favourable 
station  to  resist  a  direct  assault,  or  annoy  an  enemy  acting  against  the  city. 

9th,  Fort  Independence  or  Citadel.  This  is  a  large  rectangular  stone 
building,  of  which  only  the  walls  remain.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  en- 
closed work  of  solid  masonry,  having  four  bastion  fronts,  and  prepared  for 
thirty-one  guns.  From  No,  7,  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town,  a  stone 
wail,  four  feet  thick,  prepared  for  embrasures  for  guns,  and  banquettes  for 
infantry,  extended  beyond  the  plaza. 

The  attack  upon  Monterey  was  conducted  by  two  divisions  of  the  army, 
acting  separately  and  independently.  The  one  directed  against  the  city 
itself  was  commanded  by  General  Taylor  in  person,  assisted  by  General 
Butler,  while  General  Worth,  with  his  detachment,  was  detached  to  storm 
tne  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  other  forts  outside  of  IVlonrerey.  Each  of  these 
nicrtts  a  particular  description. 
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a  careful  leconnois'^ance  of  the  suirnunding;  country,  which  proved 
1  "Jcparate  operation  against  tte  Bishop's  Palace,  General 
Worth  was  ordered  toivard  that  station.  He  left  the  camp  at  2  o'clock 
P.M.,  on  the  20th,  and  at  the  same  time  Generals  Tniggs  and  Duller 
were  ordered  to  make  a  dnersun  to  favour  Ills  march.  At  night,  a  small 
battery  was  erected  opposite  the  citadel.  In  the  niointn^',  a  second  diver- 
siou  was  made  to  favour  the  march  of  General  Wortb.  The  iofantry  and 
artillery  of  the  first  division.  May's  drasjoons,  Texas  vulunleers,  and  some 
hoopreidh  Tlfi  oc  ed 

h|  dbi-h  luhhhd  nq 

L  llCli         mmdndh         jd  pda 

I  fhfifrthti  nb  hjhly 

Idra  C]  Pkh  dh  flaan 

jfmhhhj         damd  fi  hf  da    he 

r,         I  b  d       f      1  rs      ta  k  d  h  t,y      II  was 

fi     Uy  d  b   C  1 Q,  t        d        At         h  m    Gene- 

ral B    !  d  d      d         p  I!  d       1        h    fi  Id 

Ahyli  wkppbyl  II    1  nyb  tleries. 

CllGldd  d  t  nh  nbyca    ying  a 

budge  ,  but,  although  nobly  supported  by  his  men,  he  was  obliged  to  desist, 
and  nithdiew  to  No  1  At  the  sail  e  tune  the  enemy  nwde  a  demonstra- 
ti  n  of  ovalry  mar  the  batierj  oppcsile  tht.  citadel,  but  thtj  were  re- 
pLl'jpd  b^  r-iptTin  Prjgn;  The  lancers  had  prevKU'il)  charged  upon  the 
Gill  ind  d  part  cl  the  \Iississ  ppi  reg  menia  in  sjnie  fields  at  a  distance 
frim  the  town,  aad  were  repulsed  with  loss  At  the  approach  of  night, 
operations  ceased,  and  the  men  were  urdeied  to  give  add  tional  strtngih  to 
the  captured  works  during  the  night 

On  this  first  day  s  attack  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
thrie  hundied  and  d  nerj  ftur 

During  the  nij,ht  the  enemy  eiicuated  nearly  all  his  dtfences  m  the 
Irner  part  of  the  city,  and  on  the  following  morning,  Genertl  Guitnnn 
commenced  h  s  march  for  the  mam  plaza  The  ctmrnander  ordered 
General  Hendersjn  lo  his  support,  as ''is  ted  by  Captam  Bragg's  artillery 
Their  hring  s  on  beeajz  e  destructive,  and  a  pcrtiun  of  the  large  cathedral 
was  bettered  down  The  troops  advanced  ironi  house  to  house,  and  fjoai 
squire  lo  square,  unt  1  they  reached  a  street  but  one  squaie  in  rear  of  the 
plaza  near  which  ihe  eneii  j  s  force  was  principally  concentrated  The 
advance  was  continued  with  due  caution,  until  the  falling  buildings  ren 
aeied  it  dangerous  to  continue  the  hre,  when  the  lioops  were  ordered  to 
fall  lai  k  This  they  did  in  good  order  Nothing  was  eiTtcted  dunng  the 
night,  and  the  reception  of  overtures  of  capitulation  on  the  following  morn- 
ing terminated  all  further  hostilities. 

In  ihe  following  letter  we  have  a  description  of  the  principal  operations  ■ 
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20ih  r        1  W     h         It         1 
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f   h    h      h              M  C  11    h 
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f   m         h                          g  p 

A      ight,  the 

d     Im       w  h      m  g      f    h 

d  upon  the 

h    h  11           h    h    h    B   1    r      PI 

ated.     At 

h  a  how- 


f  f    h  h    !        II  pi       d     !  Ah      ridge  lay 

b  hfhfmlh         dl  dh  nation  of 

whhh  d  lb  dhify  fa  height 

whh  b  PlHlldhm  hhe  over  us 

on  the  west,  'W  hen  the  head  of  the  column  approached  this  ndge,  a  body 
of  Mexican  cavalry  came  dashing  around  that  point  to  charge  upon  our 
advance.  Captain  Gillespie  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dismount 
and  place  themselves  in  ambush.  The  enemy  evidently  did  not  perceive 
this  marKEUvre ;  but  the  moment  they  came  up,  the  Texians  opened  upon 
them  a  most  destructive  fire,  unsaddling  a  number  of  them.  McCulloch's 
company  now  dashed  into  them.  Captain  C,  F.  Smith's  camp,  and  Cap- 
tain Scott's  camp  of  artillery,  (acting  as  mfantry.)  and  Lieutenant  Long- 
street's  company  of  the  eighth  infantry,  with  another  company  of  the 
same  regiment,  likevuse  charged  upon  the  enemy.  The  Texan  horse- 
men were  soon  engaged  with  them  in  a  sort  of  hand  to  hand  skirmish, 
m  which  a  number  of  them  fill,  and  one  Texan  was  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

"  Colonel  Duncan  now  opened  upon  them  with  his  battery  of  light  artil- 
lery, pouring  a  few  discharges  of  grape  upon  ibem,  and  scattering  them 
like  chaff.  Several  men  and  horses  fell  under  this  destructive  fire.  I  saw 
one  horse  and  rider  bound  si  me  feet  mto  the  air,  and  both  fell  Jead  and 
tumbled  diiwn  the  steep.  The  foot  companies  above  named  then  nishcd 
up  the  steep,  and  fired  over  the  ridge  at  the  retreating  enemy,  a  consider- 
able body  of  whom  were  concealed  from  our  view,  around  the  point  of  the 
hill.  About  thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  skirmish,  and  among 
them  a  captain,  who,  with  two  or  three  others,  fell  in  the  road.  The 
captain  was  wounded  in  three  places,  the  last  shot  bitting  him  in  the  fore- 
head. He  fought  gallantly  to  the  last,  and  1  am  sorry  that  1  cannot  learn 
his  name. 

"  The  light  batteries,  one  of  which  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Mackall, 
were  now  driven  upon  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  and  the  howitzers  opened 
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of  a  mile ;  a  part  of  the  way  almost  perpendicular,  through  thorn-bushes 
and  over  sharp-pointed  roclis  and  loose  eliding  atones. 

"Tbe  seventh  infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  Miles,  was  ordered  to 
support  Captain  Smith's  party,  and  by  marching  directly  to  the  foot  of  the 
height,  arrived  before  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  a  cir- 
cuitous route.  Captain  Miles  sent  up  Lieutenant  Ganti,  with  a  detachment 
of  men  upon  the  hill-side,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  Cap- 
tain Smith's  command,  which  could  not  yet  be  seen.  The  seventh  ban 
already  sustained  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  round-shot,  as  they  forded  the 
San  Juan,  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  which  fell  like  ■ 
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shower  of  hail  in  their  ranks  withoi 
party  were  greeted  with  grape  and  r 


nan.  Lieutenant  Gaiilt's 
■hich  cut  the  shrubs,  and 
lore  «p  the  loose  stones  about  the  ranlis,  without  killing  any  one  ;  but  the 
gallant  young  officer  came  within  an  inch  of  being  killed  bya  cannon-shot, 
which  ran  down  the  steep  and  filled  his  face  with  fragments  of  rock,  dust, 
and  gravel.  The  fire  was  accompanied  by  a  constant  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, the  enemy  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  hill-aide ;  but  the  detachment 
continued  to  move  up,  driving  the  Mexicans  back,  until  they  were  recalled. 
APTAIN  SMITH'S  party  now  arrived  and  moved 
up  the  hill,  the  rangers  in  advance,  and  did  not 
halt  for  an  instant  until  the  Mexicans  were  driven 
from  the  summit.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Colo- 
nel Persifor  F.  Smith,  who  commanded  the  fifth 
and  seventh  infantry— the  fifth,  with  Blanchard's 
Louisiana  boys,  under  Major  Martin  Scott,  had  been 
ordered  to  support  thewhole — gai'e  orders  for  these 
the  fort,  which  was  situ- 
back  of  the  summit  on  the  same  ridge  and  com- 
ilace.  Such  a  foot-race  aa  now  ensued  has  seldom 
Louisiana  boys  making  tremendous  strides  to  be  in 


commai 

ated  about  half 

manded  the  Bis' 

if  ever  been  seen  ;  ihi 


viih  the  foremost.  Captain  Smith  had  the  gun  which  he  look  upon  the 
height,  run  down  towards  the  breastworks,  and  fired  into  it.  Then  came 
Colonel  P.  F.  Smith's  men  with  a  perfect  rush,  firmg  and  ciieering— the 
fifth  and  seventh,  and  Louisianians,  reaching  the  ridge  above  nearly  at  tho 
same  time.  The  Mexicans  fired  us  with  grape,  but  it  did  not  cause  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  in  our  ranks.  Our  men  ran,  and  fired,  and  cheered  until 
they  reached  ihe  work,  the  foremost  entering  at  one  end,  while  the  Mexi- 


number,  left  the  other  in  retreat.  The  colours 
instantly  raised,  and  scarcely  were  they  up  before 
e  alongside.  The  three  commands  entered  the 
s  the  race— the  fifth  a  little  in  advance.  J.  W 
mpany,  was  among  the  first  four  or  five  who  en- 
mds  may  be  said  to  have  come  out  even  in  the 
not  five  seconds  behind.  In  less  than  five  mt- 
the  fort  was  thundering  away  at  the  Bishop's 


about  a  thousand  i 
of  the  fifth  infantry  wei 
those  of  the  seventh  w 
fort  together — so  close  \ 
Miller,  of  Blancl  ard  s  i 
lered.  The  three  c  mi 
race,  for  the  sevtnth  wi 
n'jles  the  gun  found  i 
Palace." 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Colonel  Childs,  of  the  artillery  battalion, 
with  three  of  his  companies — one  commanded  by  Captain  Vint  in,  another 
by  Captain  J.  B.  Scott,  and  the  third  by  Lieutenant  Ayres — and  three  com- 
panies of  the  eighth  infantry— company  A,  commanded  by  Lieuienani 
Longstreet  and  Wainright ;  company  B,  by  Lieutenant  Halloway  and  Mer- 
chant; company  D,  by  Captain  Scnvner  and  Lieutenant  Montgomery — 
was  ordered  to  take  the  summit  of  Palace  Hill. 
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"  Tlie  colonel  left  the  camp  at  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  climbed  the  : 
through  the  chapparel,  and  up  the  steup  rocks,  with  such  secrecy,  that  at 
duj'bieak  he  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  breastwork  of  sand  hags 
before  he  was  discovered.  Three  of  the  artilJerymen  having  rushed  ahead 
too  fast,  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans.  They  surren- 
dered, and  were  shot  down  with  the  very  pieces  they  had  given  up.  I 
daw  the  poor  fellows  lying  there. 

"Colonel  Staniford  went  up  at  daylight  with  the  balance  of  the  eighth 
and  Major  Scott  led  up  the  fifth.  The  Louisiana  troops  were  on  the  hill, 
W"'h  the  fifth,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M,  One  of  Duncan's  howitzers,  in  charge 
(  jieutenaiit  HoB'land,  was  dragged  up,  or  rather  lifted  up,  and  opened 
m  the  paluce,  which  was  filled  with  troops.  The  Mexicans  charged  on 
the  howitzer,  but  were  driven  back.  A  constant  firing  was  kept  up  for 
several  hours,  particularly  by  Blanchard's  men,  who  left  a  dozen  Mexicans 
dead  upon  the  hill-side.  At  length  a  charge  was  ordered,  and  our  men 
rushed  down  upon  the  palace,  entered  a  hole  in  a  door  that  had  been 
blocked  up,  but  opened  by  the  howitzer,  and  soon  cleared  the  work  of  the 
few  Mexicans  who  remained.  Lieutenant  Ayres  was  the  lucky  one  who 
liist  reached  the  halyards  and  lowered  the  Sag.  One  eighteen-pound  brass 
piece,  a  beautiful  article,  manufactured  in  Liverpool  in  1842,  and  a  short 
brass  twelv-e-pcund  howitzer,  were  captured,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  some  muskets  and  lances. 

"The  fcrt  adjoining  the  palace  walls  is  not  complete,  but  is  very  neatly 
constructed  as  far  as  it  is  built.  The  killed  on  our  side,  in  taking  the 
palace,  were  seven — wounded,  twelve.  Lieutenant  Wainwright  was 
wounded  in  the  side  and  arm  by  a  musket-ball.  Colonel  Childs,  Captain 
Vinton,  Captain  Blanchard,  Lieutenant  Longstreel,  Lieuleoant  Clark, 
{adjutant  of  the  eighth,)  Lieutenant  Ayres,  Lieufenani  McCown,  and 
the  two  NicholJs,  seem  to  have  been  the  heroos  of  the  day.  The  two 
latter  performed  prodigies,  and  not  only  Judge  Nicholls,  but  old  Louisiana 
may  well  be  proud  of  such  sons.  The  Mexicans  lost  at  least  thirty 
killed. 

"Yesterday  morning  the  whole  division  under  General  Worth  entered 
the  town  on  this  side,  and  have  been  fighting  there  ever  since.  The  heart 
of  the  city  is  nothing  but  one  fortification,  the  thick  walls  being  pierced  for 
muskets  and  cannon,  and  placed  so  as  to  rake  the  principal  streets.  The 
roofs  being  flat,  and  the  front  walls  rising  three  or  four  feet  above  the  :oof, 
of  course  every  street  has  a  line  of  breastworks  on  each  side.  A  ten-inch 
mortar  came  around  from  General  Taylor  last  evening,  and  it  is  now  placed 
in  the  largest  plaza,  to  which  our  troops  have  fought  step  by  step  and 
from  house  to  house.  Duncan's  batteries  are  in  town,  and  the  present 
impression  is  that  the  place  will  soon  be  taken.     General  Worth  haa 
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gainnd  all  ihe  sfrongholds  that  command  the  city,  and  has  pushed  thd 
enttny  as  far  as  they  can  go  without  falling  into  General  Tiiylor's  hands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  Ail  this  has  been  done  with  thi;  loss  of  only 
about  seventy  killed  and  wounded." 

On  the  13th  General  Taylor  received  a  note  from  the  commandant  of 
the  city,  requesting  him  to  grant  a  sufficient  time  for  the  ivomen  and  chil- 
dren to  retire  from  the  city  with  their  personal  effects.  The  demand  was 
not  granted. 

Early  on  the  followmg  morning  General  Taylor  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Morales,  proposing'  the  deliveiy  of  the  city  on  condition  of 
being  permitted  to  take  with  him  all  the  "personelle  and  materielle,"  and 
being  assured  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  citizens  wha  had  taken 
part  in  the  defence.  General  Taylor  replied  that  this  was  impossible; 
that  the  city  must  surrender,  though  in  consideration  of  its  gallant  defence 
the  surrender  should  be  upon  terras;  and  proposed  the  appointment  of 
commissioners. 

In  accordance  with  this  communication,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  two  commanders,  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  surrenJer  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  General  Ampudia  desired  a  personal  interview  with  General 
Taylor.  This  was  granted,  and,  with  a  number  of  officers,  the  American 
general  proceeded  to  a  house  designated  as  the  place  at  which  the  inter- 
view was  to  be  held.  The  parties  having  convened,  General  Ampudia 
announced,  as  official  information,  that  commissioners  from  the  United 
States  had  been  received  by  the  government  of  Mexico;  and  that  the 
orders  under  which  he  had  prepared  to  defend  the  city  of  Monterey  had 
tost  their  force  by  a  subsequent  change  of  his  own  government ;  therefore 
he  asked  the  conference.  A  brief  conversation  between  the  commanding 
generals  showed  their  views  to  be  so  opposite  as  to  leave  little  reason  to 
expect  an  amicable  arrangement  between  them. 

General  Taylor  said  he  would  not  delay  to  receive  such  propositions  as 
General  Ampudia  indicated.  One  of  General  Ampudia's  party — 1  think 
the  governor  of  the  city — suggested  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, different  from  the  former.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  General  W,  G. 
Worth,  of  the  United  Stales  army,  General  J,  Pinckney  Henderson,  of  the 
Texan  volunteers,  and  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen, 
were  appointed  on  the  part  of  General  Taylor;  and  General  J,  La  Ortega, 
General  P,  Requena,  and  Senor  the  Governor  M.  la  Llano,  on  the  part 
of  jreneral  Ampudia. 

General  Taylor  gave  verbal  instructions  to  his  commissioners,  which 
were  afterwards  prepared  in  writing  by  them.     These  were  : 

I,  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place,  and  iho 
present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  we  demand  the  surrender  of 
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liie  tmvn,  the  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public  property 
will) in  the  place. 

It.  That  the  Mexican  armed  force  retire  beyond  the  Rii.conada,  Lin- 
ores  aiid  San  Fernando,  on  the  coast. 

III.  'I'he  ctimcnanding  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  Stales  agrees, 
thai  the  Mexican  officers  reserve  their  side-arms  and  private  baggage  ;  ami 
the  troops  be  allowed  lo  retire  under  their  officers  without  parole,  a  rea- 
sonable time  being  allowed  to  withdraw  their  forces. 

IV,  The  immediate  deliverj-  of  the  main  work  now  occupied,  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

V.  To  avoid  collisions  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  occupy  the  town  until  the  Mexican  forces  have 
been  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  purposes,  &c. 

VI,  The  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  agrees  not  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  second  section  before  the  expi- 
ration of  eight  weeks,  or  until  the  respective  governments  can  be  heiird 

These  terms  were  refused  by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  who  drew 
up  a  counter  proposition,  which  demanded,  among  other  matters,  permis- 
sion of  the  Mexican  forces  ti>  retire  with  their  arms.  This  was  urj^ed  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  soldierly  pride,  but  of  ordinary  courtesy;  but  the 
American  commissioners  having  no  power  to  negotiate  further,  the  meet- 
ing rose  to  report  disagreement. 

General  Ampudia  then  entered  at  length  upon  tne  question,  treatmg  (he 
point  of  disagreement  as  one  which  involved  the  honour  of  his  country, 
epoke  of  his  desire  for  a  settlement  without  further  bloodshed,  but  adding 
that  he  did  not  care  for  the  pieces  of  artillery  which  were  m  the  ciiy. 
General  Taylor  responded  to  the  wish  to  avoid  unnecess.iry  bluodshed. 
And  it  was  agreed  that  the  Convention  should  reassemble,  the  Arnerican 
commissioners  being  instructed  to  concede  the  small  arms.  The  Mexican 
commissioners  now  urged,  that  as  all  other  arms  had  been  recognised,  it 
would  be  discreditable  to  the  artillery  if  required  to  march  out  without  any 
thing  to  represent  their  main  arm,  and  stated,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  thai 
they  had  a  battery  of  light  artillery  manteuvred  and  equipped  as  such. 
This  fresh  obstacle  caused  the  commission  again  to  rise  and  report  disa- 
greement on  the  point  of  artillery. 

Upon  hearing  that  more  was  demanded  than  the  middle  ground,  upon 
which,  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  he  had  agreed  to  place  the  capitulation. 
General  Taylor  arose  in  a  manner  which  showed  his  determination  to  talk  no 
more.  As  he  crossed  the  room  to  leave  it,  one  of  the  Mexican  commissioners 
addressed  him,  and  some  private  conversation  ensued,  GJeneral  Worth  then 
Bf^kcd  permission  to  address  some  remarks  to  General  Ampudia,  the  spirit 
of  which  was,  that  which  he  had  manifested  throughout  the  negotiation— 
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generositj  and  leniency,  with  a  desire  to  spare  the  further  efTusion  of 
Diood.  The  commission  assembled  once  more,  and  finally  agreed  lo  the 
following  terms : 

Terms  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Monterey,  the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon: 

Agreed  upon  by  tlie  undersigned  commissioners,  lo  wit:  General  Worth, 
of  the  United  Slates  army,  General  Henderson,  of  the  Texan  volunteers, 
and  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  on  the  part  of  Major- 
general  Taylor,  commanding-in -chief  the  United  States  forces;  and 
General  Requena  and  General  Ortega,  of  the  army  of  Mexico,  and 
Senor  Manuel  M.  Llano,  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  part  of  Senor 
General  Don  Pedro  Ampudia,  comroanding-in-chief  the  army  of  the 
north  of  Mexico. 

Abt,  I.  As  the  legitimate  resuh  of  the  operations  before  this  place,  and 
the  present  position  of  iho  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the  city, 
the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public  pro- 
perty, with  the  undermentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the  command- 
ing genera!  of  the  United  States  forces,  now  at  Monterey. 

Abt.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit:  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms  ;  the  infantry  their 
arms  and  accoutrements;  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements;  the 
artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one  rounds 


Art.  Ill  That  the  Metican  armed  forces  retire  withm  seven  da^  =j  from 
this  date,  hey  nd  the  1  ne  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rmconada  iht  c  t>  of 
Linares,  and  &in  Fernindo  de  Presas 

Art.  l\  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  ly  the  Mem 
can,  and  occupied  by  the  American  force's  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock. 

AuT.  V.  Tj  avfid  collisions  and  for  mutual  convenience  that  the  tr"  ps 
of  the  United  States  w  11  not  occupy  the  citj  until  the  Mexican  forces  hive 
withdrawn  except  for  hospital  and  atonge  purp  ses 

Aht.  VI  That  the  force*  of  the  Un  ted  States  w  11  not  advance  be;  nd 
the  line  specified  in  the  3d  [3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  t  ght 
weeks,  or  untd  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  govern  i  enta 
can  be  received 

Art.  VII  That  the  publ  c  property  to  be  dehverea  shall  be  turned  ver 
and  receiied  bj  officers  appointed  hj  the  commindmg  generals  of  the  two 

Art.  VIII  1  hat  all  dc  ubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  anj  of  the  i  reced  ng 
articles  shall  be  s  Ived  by  an  equitable  constiuct  un  and  on  pr  nci]  les  ot 
literality   o  the  retmn^  army 
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Art.  IX.  That  tlie  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  bt 
•aluted  by  its  own  battery. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

Manuel  M.  Llano,  W.  J.  Worth, 

Bngadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 
T.  Heq0ena,  J.  PiNCKNEV  Henderson, 

Maj.-Gen.  Com'g  the  Texan  Volunteers. 
Ortega.  Jefferson  Davis, 

Col.  Mississippi  Rijlemtn. 
Approved ; 
Pedro  AHFUVtA.  Z.  Taylor, 

Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  ConCg. 

After  a  short  recess  the  Amencan  c  nimissi  nera  again  repaired  to  the 
room  in  wh  ih  thej  hid  parted  trom  the  Meucans  The  latter  were  tardy 
in  J  D  n  ng  the  Americans  as  «  e!!  as  in  execut  n^  the  n-iitrument  of  capitu- 
lat  on  The  7th  8  h  and  'ith  articles  nere  ad  led  durng  this  session.  At 
a  1  e  h  irlhe  En<rl  sh  or  g  nil  \ws  handed  to  Oeipr.l  Taylor  for  his 
eira  lat  on  the  Spanish  onginal  ha\ing  be-n  sect  to  Genera!  Ampudia. 
Cenpnl  Tij  lor  signed  the  instrument  and  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Davis, 
wh  returned  to  rece  \e  the  Spanish  copy  with  the  signature  of  General 
Ampud  a  and  send  him  the  one  having  Genwal  Taj  lor  s  signature,  so  that 
each  general  m  ght  countersign  the  orig  nal  to  be  retained  by  the  other. 
General  Annpud  a  did  not  sign  the  nstrumet  t  as  was  expected,  but  came 
in  person  to  mei,t  the  c  mmissioners  He  unexpectedly  began  to  dispute 
many  points  wh  ch  the  Americans  had  c  nsidered  settled,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  make  (he  Spanish  instrument  differ  in  essential  points  from 
the  English,  At  th  s  conference  General  Worth  wis  absent.  At  last 
Ampudia  was  required  to  s  ,,  i  the  copy  prepared  for  his  own  commis- 
sioners, and  the  Enghsh  ong  nal  wis  left  with  h  m  ttat  according  to  pro- 
mise, he  might  oaie  it  translated  during  the  night  so  as  to  be  ready  in  the 
morning  with  a  Spanish  duplicate  of  the  English  instrument  left  with  him. 
By  this  means  the  two  would  be  made  to  correspond,  and  he  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  English  original 
before  he  signed  it. 

The  next  morning  the  commission  again  met,  and  the  Mexican  general 
renewed  his  solicitation  to  gain  some  grant  in  addition  to  the  original  com- 
pact. At  his  request,  the  Americans  had  previously  adopted  the  word 
capiltilalion  in  lieu  of  surrender;  and  he  now  wished  to  substitute  alipu- 
lation  for  capitulation.  It  was  now  evident  to  the  American  commander, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  sign  at  all,  but  was  merely  quarreling  about  name* 
and  terms,  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  accomplish  some  other  purpose,  pei 
haps  not  definite  even  to  himself.    At  length  it  became  necessary, peremp 
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■/ir  .'y  lo  (lemnnd  his  ininiediale  signing  of  the  Eiiijiish  Jnstruraent,  and  ttle 
.iiprai  iianslaticti  nuw  perfected  by  the  commitsioners  and  their  genera!. 
The  Spanish  instrument  first  signed  by  Gieneral  Ampudia  was  destroyed 
m  presence  of  his  commissioners,  and  the  translation  of  our  own  insirumenl 
was  countersigned  iiy  General  Taylor  nnd  dehvered.  The  agreement  waa 
mly  remained  to  execute  the  terms. 

OLONEL  DAVIS  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen, 
has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  terms  of 
capitulation: 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  the  construction 
'tide  2d,  but  whatever  ambiguity  there  may  be  in 
the  language  used,  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  by 
the  commissioners  upon  both  sides  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
parties.  The  distinction  we  made  between  hght  artillery 
equipped  and  maneeuvred  a"  such,  designed  for  and  u^ed  m  the  field,  and 
piece"!  beinc  the  armameiil  of  a  fort,  was  clearly  Mated  on  our  side,  and 
that  ii  WIS  cf  mprehended  on  theirs,  appeared  from  the  fact  that  re(  eaiedly 
they  asserted  their  poseesainn  of  light  artillerj,  and  «a  d  ihej  had  one  bat 
'ery  of  hght  pieces  Such  conformilj  of  opinitn  existed  among  our  com- 
ttii'isicncrs  upon  e^ery  me-isure  which  was  finally  adopted,  that  I  cnoider 
them  in  their  sphere  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  each  and  evi  ry 
article  of  the  capitulation  If,  as  onginallj  viewed  b\  General  Worth  rur 
conduct  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  piaceful  policy  cf  our  guiern- 
inent  and  shall  in  anj  degree  tend  to  consummate  that  policy,  we  iraj 
(ongratulate  cursehes  upon  the  pirt  we  have  taken  If  otler\vise,  it  will 
lena  n  to  me  as  a  dehberatiie  opinion,  that  the  terma  cf  the  capiiulati  n 
(■ave  all  that  Ciuld  have  follovied,  of  desirable  rtsuh  from  a  further  assault 
\t  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  retreat  and  to  bear  with  him  his 
small  arms  and  such  a  batter}  as  was  contemplated  in  the  capitulation 
Ihe  other  grants  were  such  as  it  was  honourable  in  a  conquering  armj  to 
beslOK,  and  which  it  cost  nagnammity  nothing  to  give  " 
On  the  same  subject.  Major-general  Henderson  says  ; — 
"My  first  impression  was,  that  no  better  terms  than  those  first  proposed 
on  the  part  of  General  Taylor  ought  to  have  been  given,  and  I  said  so  In 
the  general,  when  I  found  him  disposed  to  yield  to  the  request  of  General 
Ampudia;  and  at  the  same  lime  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  they  would 
be  accepted  by  him  before  he  left  the  town.  General  Taylor  replied  thp' 
lie  would  run  no  risk  when  it  could  be  avoided,  that  he  wished  to  avoi 
the  further  shedding  of  blood,  and  thai  he  was  satisfied  that  our  government 
would  be  pleased  with  the  terms  given  by  the  capitulation;  and  being 
myself  persuaded  of  that  fact,  I  yielded  my  individual  views  and  wishes  ; 
and  under  that  coTiviction,  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  defend  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation." 
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General  Worth,  whos< 
tifources  of  the  enemy  ( 
ihe  folloiviog  language  c 


vaiuahle  services  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Monterey,  render  his  opinion  Tery  valuable,  has 

I  the  8ame  subject; 

OT  only  did  I  counsel  and  advise  the  opportunity 
offered  the  geneial-in-chief,  in  the  first  proposi- 
ton  hut  c  rd  illy  approved  his  decision  in 
respe  t  to  the  latter,  as  did  every  memher  of  the 
commission  and  for  good  and  sufficient  military 
and  nat    n  1  and  d         dy  a    all 


ila 


nd  t 


Secretary  ot  Wai 


ti  e  fill  ofM  dihhMtin 

■hioJi  he  use  n  1      f      e 

tagonist,  and   h    d  fh     1  u      u  d       h        If 

Throughout  the  whole  Mexican  h  p    hap  n    m    e 

glorious  to  the  American  arms,  or  more  honourable  to  the  valour  and  hu- 
manity of  the  American  soldier,  than  the  capture  of  Monterey,  If  the  rule 
of  warfere  be  true,  that  to  capture  a  mere  fort  requires  a  force  superior,  in 
every  military  point,  to  the  garrison  ;  and  that  lo  conduct  a  successful  as- 
aauh  against  any  fortification,  the  assailants  should  number  at  least  double 
their  opponents,  how  may  we  regard  the  storming  of  a  city  surrounded  by 
high  massive  walls  which  supported  strong  redoubts,  whose  every  street 
was  swept  by  cross  fires  of  artillery,  and  every  house  of  which  was  an 
armed  forlificalion,  by  an  army  only  one-half  ihe  number  of  the  defenders, 
inferior  in  artillery  and  small  arms,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  march  across 
a  desert  country  !  The  Mexicans  had  employed  months  in  fortifying 
Monterey ;  and  it  was  considered  by  them  impregnable.  This  was  no 
preposterous  idea — it  had  been  formerly  attacked  by  an  army  vastly  supe- 
rior in  resources  to  the  Americans,  and  when  its  defences  were  compara- 
tively few  and  weak,  and  yet  had  to  brave  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  ;  many  of  its  garrison  were  veterans,  who  had  seen  many  battles 
and  had  been  admired  by  General  Taylor  himself  on  the  fields  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca.  They  were  confident  of  success,  and  looked  upon  the 
advance  of  General  Taylor  with  calmness  and  indifference.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  fact  of  their  immense  cavalry  force,  which  was  capable  of  directing 
lU  attacks  upon  any  part  of  the  American  hne,  and  the  necessity  of 
dividing  the  American  army  so  as  to  resist  the  cannonade  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  which  was  as  strong  as  the  city  itself,  we  will  then  have  some  just 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  American  triumph.  Its  success  can 
be  attributed  only  to  the  coolness  and  good  discipline  evinced  by  all  our 
troops,  lo  their  intrepidity  in  rushing  forward  in  the  very  face  of  the  most 
tremendous  artillery  fires,  unappalled  by  the  havoc  on  every  side,  to  the 
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fearlessness  uf  the  officers,  ever  forfcmosl  in  danger,  and  esijGc^ally  to  ihf. 
calm  systematic  movements  of  Generals  Taylor  and  Worth.  When  ihe 
excitement  of  ihe  pment  w  II  have  subsided,  and  history  has  had  time  to 
weigh  what  la  now  but  a  recent  and  every-day  occurrence,  she  will 
adjudge  it  a  ranlk  in  her  scale,  by  the  side  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  and 
tnt  fcillof  lorktown  Ihi,  invincibiliiy  uf  the  Sjianish  race,  when  resist- 
ing a  s  ege  was  broken  at  Monterey  ;  and  as  much  as  Wolfe,  WeUington, 
or  li  napiite  himsell  c<uld  have  done,  was  there  dijne  by  General  Taylor 
and  an  am  j  of  volunteers 

FIER  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Mexicans, 
Uei  eral  Taylor  established  his  head-quarters  there, 
and  made  every  prejiaration  to  render  hia  wounded 
corr  f  rtable,  and  to  refresh  his  exhausted  troops.  He 
was  now  in  command  of  the  key  of  Central  Mexico, 
ond  hid  he  but  possessed  the  means,  he  could  [lossi- 
blj  h^ve  been  able  to  inarch  to  the  capital  itself,  be- 
frre  the  enemy  could  have  recovered  frotii  their  late 
But  tht  'samt  djfiiculiles  which  had  cramped  all  hia  previous 
ope  Jt  ons  surro  nded  hini  here — he  had  no  meuns  of  transportation,  and 
but  1  tile  piospect  of  soon  obtaining  any.  The  mam  army  was  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  quiet,  until  circumstances  should  warrant  further  active 
operations  In  order  h  wever,  to  command  as  much  of  the  country  us 
possible  General  W  orth  was  despatched  with  nearly  one  thousand  five 
bundrtd  men  and  eight  field-pieces  to  Sallillo,  and  General  Wool  with  two 
thcusand  f  ur  hundred  n  en  to  Parras.  No  opposition  was  experienced 
bj  these  officers  the  clergy  and  many  citizens,  however,  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach 

A  sketch  of  the  former  of  these  places  is  given  by  a  member  of  the 
army  whose  style  of  writing  entitles  him  to  consideration.  "  Saltillo  is  by 
far  the  best  town  thit  I  have  jet  seen  in  Mexico.  It  surpasses  Monterey 
m  all  respects  Tl  e  cathedral  is  a  tine  building  of  a  sort  of  Moorish  or 
Saracen  order  of  architecture,  but  gloomy  wiihiii  and  disgustingly  filthy. 
There  is  a  great  deil  of  gilding  upon  rude  carved  work  about  the  altars 
and  cbipels ,  but  1  have  seen  very  little  of  the  precious  metals  of  a  sohd 
shipe  in  the  churches  '  At  Parras,  the  American  army  received  more 
than  usual  favour  from  the  nhabitants ;  their  sick  were  attended  to,  many 
wants  of  the  acldters  supplied,  and  many  indications  given  that  the  people 
were  not  dissatisfied  with  the  change  of  afiaii^. 

During  these  operations  the  Mexicans  were  not  idle.  In  their  retreat 
from  Monterey,  the  army  had  destroyed  every  thing  in  their  route  which 
niighl  be  of  service  to  the  American  army  in  their  expected  invasiuii. 
The  water  streams  had  been  stopped  or  filled  up,  the  wells  destroyed, 
and  all  provisions  carefully  removed.     Even  private  property  was  nut  re- 
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Bpectec! ;  and,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  yielded  up  their  effects  to 
the  flames,  rather  than,  by  retaining  them,  they  should  become  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  hated  invaders.  It  was  theii  intention  to  make  the  country 
Bupply  the  deficiency  of  their  arms,  and  to  nullify  the  victories  of  thp  Rio 
Grande,  by  opposing  to  the  victors  an  impassable  desert.  Meanwhile,  un- 
appalled  by  the  loss  of  Monterey,  they  were  making  every  effort  to  or- 
gani^ie  a  large  and  efficient  array  in  the  interior;  and  declared  that  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  not  the  fault  of  the  troops,  but  of  Ampudia  him- 

If      h    w  d      ly  m        I  d      W      h  II  f    th       f  1 

Kim  fhM  bq  hp 

VlhfhA  md  M  y  Ippydf 

f  b  h  d      1  Id  ral  1  b    h 

1         Mjofh  pikdp       hM  q        dpo- 

plpfl  hdpldw  l'  P 


h  f d  b    b         Id 

b     d    f  pi     d      rs     h 

d              y      S 
d               1    h     f    4 

f            d  d    p       d                 d 
h  d          d  d    h       1     df       1- 
1                         gh        d      I 
d          dd  d         h 

h 
P 

\        ca 

p           f  rap 
d         d    h    hd 
b          d 

1            mp       bl        d 
b]                        m  ly 
g                 b           h 
look  place  bituten  fherr 

dp        h    h     p    p    ra 

b    h  C          IT     [ 

Id    ff         Hyp             I          1 
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Of        rs      1 
d    h    M 

P     d     ce 

Governor  Morales  to  General  Taylor. 

September  29,  18'Ifi. 
Multitudes  of  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  government  agains* 
excesses  committed  upon  persons  and  property  of  Mexicans  daily,  by  vo- 
lunteers in  the  service  of  the  United  Slates,  and  I  am  this  moment  in- 
formed that  three  of  our  citizens  have  been  killed  by  them  without  piiy  orany 
reasonable  motive,  only  because  they  possess  the  power  to  do  so.  Undei 
mpossible  that  society  can  remain  in  much  secu- 
ia'  guarantees  are  wanting.  I  have  the  honour  of 
making  this  known  to  your  excellency,  hoping  thai  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  put  an  end  to  such  atrocities  in  future,  and  to  carry  into  eflecl 
the  assurances  given,  of  protection  to  the  people. 

Repeating  my  esteem  and  consideration  for  your  excellency,  I  am,&c.&c. 
The  reply  of  General  Taylor  is  dated  on  the  !sl  of  October,  and  reaJe 

"The  communication  of  your  excellency,  dated  39th  ultimo,  relative  lo 
excesses  committed  by  volunteers  in  Monterey,  was  duly  received.  Some 
dolay  has  occurred  in  answering  it,  in  order  that  I  might  communicate  with 
.he  commandant  of  that  post. 
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"It  is  with  »;ntimenis  of  regret  that  I  1' 
founded  upon  the  grounds  stated  by  y( 
must  be  aware  that  ii 
alihough  my  great  di 
cummitted  ;  but  1  bel 

•'The  volunteers  i 
iheit  absence  I  hope 


your  ju-ft  cause  of  complaint 

xcellency.     Your  excellency 

easy  task  to  keep  such  men  in  subjection  ;  and 

is  to  maintain  good  order,  yet  excesses  have  been 

none  of  a  grave  character. 

in  the  city  will  be  removed  in  a  few  days,  and  by 
cause  of  further  complaints  will  cease.  In  the 
leral  Worth  will  use  all  efficacious  measures  to 
order  hi  the  city.  He  is  now  invested  with  orders  to  this  effect. 
Youi  excellency  iiiost  be  aware,  that  my  desire  is  to  comply  with  the  gua- 
rantpes  I  have  given  in  the  name  of  my  governmenl,  relative  to  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property." 

The  exertions  of  General  Taylor,  relative  to  this  subject,  seem  to  have 
bpen  productive  of  some  benefit ;  so  that  in  a  short  lime  the  evils,  althouga 
nrt  yet  fully  removed,  were  of  much  less  frequency  than  before. 
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;EFORE  entering  i 


e  of  the  i[ 


(It  from  tht 

wliich  gave  rise  to  it. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  sinci 
pendent  nation,  has  there  b 
lutionary  spirit  predoraina 
as  has  existed  during  her 
United  Slates.  Against  the  latter  power,  nothing  hut 
inducted  by  active  and  patriotic  generals, 


to  a  detailed  acccount  of  this 

;ular  progress   of   events,  in 
portant  movements 


;  Mexico  was  an  inde- 
sen  so  much  of  a  revo- 

present  war  with  the 
the  most  united  efforts, 
them  the  least  chance 


:  very  moment  when  these 
e  tumults,  and  the  jar 


of  success ;  and  yet  a 

(he  nation  is  distracted  by  ii 

demagogues.     In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  we  have  seen.  General 

Herrera  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.     He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pacific 

disposition,  and  well  inclined  to  settle  the  difficulties  with   the  United 

States  ;  but  he  was  speedily  deprived  of  power,  and  superseded  by  Ger.e 
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rtl  Paredes,  whose  views  and  designs  were  entirely  different  from  ihoso 
of  his  predecessor.  Under  his  administration,  war  was  declared,  and  every 
exertion  made  to  conduct  it  with  vigour.  Success,  however,  did  not  crown 
his  eflbrts,  and  soon  the  populace,  ever  ready  to  judg"  of  men  by  their 
fortunes,  began  to  look  for  another  ruler.  Several  candidates  were  now  in 
the  field,  each  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  and  each  dJffiTing  from  the 
others  in  all  points  except  one — hatred  and  opposition  to  the  United 
States. 

A  party  differing  from  these  soon  arose,  whose  object  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  banished  Santa  Anna.  This  general,  as  is  well  known,  long 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutions  of  his  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  Texan  war,  and  was  for  a  long  while  Supreme  Dictator  of  all  Mexico 
In  1844,  however,  after  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  expatriated,  and 
continued  afterwards  to  remain  in  exile  at  Havana.  The  revolution  in 
his  favour  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  was  finally  consummated  by  the 
election  of  General  Salas,  his  avowed  supporter,to  the  presidency  of  Mex- 
ico. Puehla  and  several  other  large  cities  declared  for  him ;  Paredes  was 
deposed,  and  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  with  a  company  of 
lancers,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  One  avowed  object  oi  the 
restoration  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1834,  by  wbicii 
the  Mexican  states  constituted  s.  federal  republic,  similar  to  our  oivn  coun- 
try, instead  of  a  consoUdated  republic,  which  made  each  separate  state  a 
mere  department  of  the  Union,  and  deprived  the  people  in  a  great  measure 
of  representation.  In  pursuance  of  this  project,  General  Salas  issued  a 
proclamation,  directing  Congress  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  December,  under 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  aforesaid  constitution.  Soon  after  he 
despatched  his  two  sons  to  meet  and  welcome  Santa  Anna,  who  was  daily 
expected  at  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Santa  Anna  reached  Vera  Crui  in  th.  ship 
Arab,  having  passed  through  the  American  blockading  squadron  under 
Commodore  Conner,  without  opposition.  Upon  landing,  he  immediately 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  that  department,  and  ihc 
same  day  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  at  large  his  views  and  de- 
signs with  regard  to  the  origin,  former  conduct,  and  prosecution  of  the 

This  proclamation  was  in  accordance  with  a  previous  one  in  his  favour 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  city  of  Mexico,  detailing  the  plan  proposed 
to  be  pursued  by  that  city.     It  is  aa  follows 

Article  I.  Instead  of  the  present  Congress,  anrther  shall  assemble, 
composed  of  representatives,  popularly  chosen  according  to  the  electoral 
laws  in  force  for  the  election  of  1824,  whose  duly  shall  be  as  well  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  the  nation,  adopting  the  form  of  government  which  thiy 
fliay  deem  in  conformity  to  tlie  national  will,  as  to  take  charge  of  all  mat 
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lers  relating  to  the  war  with  the  United  Statos,  and  the  afTair  of  Texas,  and 
other  frontier  departments.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  which 
ihe  nation  evidently  detests  shall  be  excluded. 

Art.  2.  All  Mexicans,  faithful  to  their  country,  iacluding  thnse  nut  of 
the  country,  are  called  upon  lo  give  It  their  services  in  the  present  national 
movement,  for  which  purpose  very  particular  invitation  is  given  to  his 
excellency,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who  is  from  this  time 
recognised  as  general-in-chief  uf  all  the  forces  engaged,  and  resolved  to 
combat,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  recover  its  rights,  secure  its  liberty, 
and  govern  itself. 

Art.  3.  Until  the  sovereign  Congress  shall  assemble  and  adopt  the 
requisite  measures  for  the  war,  it  will  be  the  indispens-able  duty  of  the 
executive  to  dictate  such  measures  as  may  be  urgent  and  necessary  to  sus- 
tain with  honour  the  national  flag  and  this  sacred  duly  must  be  discharoud 
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any  pari  of  the  repuWic,  as  well  as  the  sal«  iti  it,  of  muskels,  cartiines 
sabres,  brass  and  iron  cannon,  with  gun-carriages,  and  in  general  everj 
species  of  warlike  arms  and  projectiles ;  and  declaring  that  the  govern- 
ment will  purchase  such  quantity  of  the  arms  and  projectiles  referred  to  at 
It  may  require,  and  at  such  prices  as  may  he  agreed  upon  hy  the  importer 
or  holders. 

3.  Declaring  an  extraordinary  contingent  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  he 
contributed  hy  the  several  slates. 

4.  Giving  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  deserted  from  the  regular  army, 
provided  that  tkey  give  themselves  up  within  three  months,  and  permitting 
them  to  serve  in  such  corps  as  ihey  may  select. 

6.  Declaring  tha  all    Si    rs  1  1  tary      iployment,  who  shall 

refuse,  without  good  n    1        i        n     f   h     government,  to  render 

such  services  as  n   y  be      q       d     f    h  m  d  he  war  in  which  the 

republic  is  at  prese  ggdhllbdm  dfm  their  employments, 
and  declared  incap  hi  f  h  g  1 1  J  J  1  I"  as  military  officers ; 
dy  p    vided  by  law  for  such 

he       ms  of  capitulation  at 
,_  J  d        lal  armistice  of  eight 

^^^    li^Si  '  *^  1  T  jl     h  d  no  doubt  that  thes 

'Sjk^^i     ^^^  HI        d       dtyh     g  vernment,  but  i 

vs  of  the  Washington 

he  general,  to  recom- 

he  directed  a  letter  to 

m  nt  of  hostilities,  and 

i  d      Sin  Luis  Potosi,  on  the 

h        vho  had  fallen  in  his 

u       d  d  g    Sed  manner,  acknow- 

and  at  the  same  time  releasing  the 

r  journey.     This  first  correspond- 

s  highly  pleasing. 

While  Santa  Anna  was  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  every  exertion  was  being 
made  to  raise  an  army  sufficient  to  arrest  all  further  successes  of  General 
Taylor.  These  operations  seemed  to  have  been  enthusiastically  entered 
into  hy  the  people,  and  soon  the  dictator  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  The  greater  portion  of  the  press  warmly 
seconded  his  measures,  and  paraded  him  to  the  people  as  invincible.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  leading  journal,  dated  November  14,  will  give 
Bome  ideit  of  the  spirit  of  their  addresses  : 

"Bv  the   communication  which  we  this  day  insert,  our  readers  will 


Cabinet,  and  order  n 

mence  hostilities.  In  b  d 
Sanla  Anna,  nolif  g  h 
requesting  the  rele  f  n 
ground  of  the  gen  ral 
hands.  Sanla  An  pi  i 
ledging  the  conclusion  of  the  a 
prisoners,  and  providing  money  for  ihei 
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■■nrn  Jhat  General  Taylor  has  declared  that  he  is  about  to  rpcomrnence 
Hostilities  upon  the  re]itib!ic.  The  innmeiit  has  arrived,  the  result  is 
close  at  hand,  of  a  terrible  conflict,  which  is  to  decide  the  future  lot  of 
the  nation. 

"The  enthusiasm  of  our  amiy  is  great;  it  is  determined  to  fall  or 
triumph,  and  we  "rust  it  will  know  how  to  avenge  with  honour  the  Mexi- 
can blond  wHich  flowed  at  Matamoras  and  at  Monterey. 

"The  whole  world  is  contemplating  this  struggle;  its  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  our  republic,  whose  rights  and  prerogatives  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  nation  have  been  as  audaciously  as  perfidiously  trampled  upon 
by  the  United  States  of  the  north.  If  the  republic  risea  with  the  emer- 
gency— if  by  the  elastic  impulse  of  all  its  citizens,  it  shall  chastise  its  ene- 
mies, and  if  by  force  of  arms  it  makes  its  international  rights  tespectef 
from  that  day  forth  the  fate  of  Mexico  will  be  eternally  fixed,  since  it  assured 
its  independence  its  respectab  1  ly  abr  ad  and  its  liberty. 

"Mexicans  !  This  is  n  t  a  question  of  party — it  concerns  our  political 
existence.  Let  us  then  ass  st  bj  e\ery  means  in  our  power,  in  the  na- 
tional defence;  let  us  sacrifice  ourselves  if  it  be  necessary;  but  in  suc- 
cumbing, let  our  last  words  be     Independence  and  Liberty.'  " 

In  December,  Gieneral  Taylor  received  information-  that  the  Mexican 
general,  Urrea,  was  tn  the  nei^hbourh  od  of  Victoria,  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry.  He,  therefore  left  Monterey  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direct  n  most  fai  urable  for  encounteringtheenemy.  Santa 
Anna  was  now  near  Saltilio  ind  the  general  soon  received  further  intelii- 
gence  of  a  threattned  attack  upon  that  j  !ace.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of 
General  Patterson  who  was  stiti  ned  there,  Taylor  detached  General  Quit- 
man with  a  field  battery  to  jom  hm  while  he  himself  retired  towards 
Monterey.  While  narchng  thiiher  General  Wool  entered  Saltilio  with 
reinforcements,  and  oi  rece  ving  int  llicence  thereof,  as  well  as  that  the 
enemy  were  retiring  tiwards  Potos  General  Taylor  again  marched  for 
Victoria,  which  he  entered  on  the  iOth  Here  he  received  a  letter  from 
General  Scott,  the  newly  appomtel  commander  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, requesting  a  large  detachment  of  h  s  troops,  the  object  of  which  de- 
mand was  to  increase  the  force  under  Scott,  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  gulf  squadron,  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortress 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  a  source  of  grief  to 
the  American  commander  to  be  thus  suddenly  snatched  from  the  prospect 
of  victory,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  his  present  position,  to  a  cond'iion 
of  comparative  inactivity.  The  troops  called  for  were  the  flower  of  hia 
army,  the  veterans  of  all  his  Mexican  victories  ;  and  he  parted  from  them 
with  profound  sorrow.  The  following  is  his  address  to  them  at  marching 
Irom  him : 

"  It  is  with  deep  sensibility  that  the  commanding  general  finds  himself 
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Bepanited  from  the  troops  he  so  long  commanded.  To  those  corps,  regular 
and  volunteer,  who  have  shared  with  him  the  active  services  of  the  field, 
he  feels  the  attachment  due  to  such  associations,  while  to  those  who  are 
making  their  first  campaign,  he  must  express  his  regret  that  he  cannot 
participate  with  them  in  its  eventful  scenes.  To  all,  both  officers  and  men, 
he  extends  his  heartfelt  wishes  for  their  continued  success  and  happiness, 
confident  that  their  achievements  on  another  theatre  wiil  redound  to  the 
credit  of  their  country  and  its  arms." 

After  the  departure  of  these  troops,  the  general  again  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Monterey,  where  he  remamed  until  February.  He  re- 
ceived in  that  month  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers,  which  swelled 
his  disposable  force  to  five  thousand  four  hundred  men,  with  which  force 
he  marched  from  Monterey,  determined  to  fight  the  enemy  on  their  own 
ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  demonstration  of  Santa  Anna  toward  Saltillo,  his 
designs  seem  to  have  been  either  of  a  mixed  or  hidden  character.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  disposed  to  march  for  Vera  Cruz ;  then  he  would 
advance  towards  General  Taylor ;  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  proceed- 
mg  to  the  city  of  Meiico,  in  order  to  quell  an  insurrection  which  had 
lately  broken  nut  there.  On  the  27th  of  January,  he  issued  an  address  lo 
his  "  companions  in  arms,"  which,  however,  was  believed  by  many  to  be 
merely  a  feint  to  cover  his  meditated  advance  to  Vera  Criiz.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts : 

"  Soldiers  !  the  entire  world  observes  us,  and  will  expect  our  acts  to  be 
heroic  as  they  are  necessary.  Privations  of  all  kinds  surround  us,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neglect  shown  towards  us  for  more  than  a  month,  by  those 
wh  sh  Id  provide  your  pay  and  provisions.  But  when  has  misery  debi- 
1  a    d  y  ur  spirits,  or  weakened  your  enthusiasm  ?     The  Mexican  soldier 

w  11  kn  wn  by  his  frugality  and  patience  under  suffering,  never  wanting 
nag  in   marches   across   deserts,  and  always  counting   upon  the  re- 

s  u  f  the  enemy  to  provide  for  his  wants.     To-day  we  shall  under- 

take to  march  over  a  desert  country,  without  succour  or  provisions,  Bui 
be  assured,  that  we  shall  be  immediately  provided  from  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  them  you  will  be  sufficiently  reimbursed.  My  friends,  we  go  to 
open  the  campaign.  What  days  of  glory  await  us !  What  a  flattering 
future  for  our  country  !  How  satisfactory,  when  we  contemplate  that  we 
have  saved  its  independence  !  How  the  world  will  admire  us  !  How  the 
nation  will  bless  us !  And  when  in  the  bosoms  of  our  families  we  shall 
relate  the  risks  and  fatigues  which  we  have  endured,  the  combats  with 
and  triumphs  over  a  daring  and  presumptuous  enemy ;  and  hereafter,  when 
telling  our  children  that  we  have  saved  our  country  a  second  lime,  the 
jubilee  will  be  complete,  and  the  sacrifices  will  then  appear  to  us  as  no- 
thing.     Soldiers!     Hurry  forth  in  the  defence  of  your  country.      The 
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UEtain  is  a  holy  one  ;  never  have  we  struggled  with  more  justice, 
3  fight  for  the  honour  and  religion  of  our  wives  and  children! 
What  sacrifice,  then,  can  be  loo  great  for  objects  so  dear?  Let  out  motlo 
be — '  CoNQCER  OH  DIE  !'  Let  us  swear  before  the  great  Eternal,  that  we 
will  not  wait  an  instant  in  purging  our  soil  of  the  stranger,  who  has  dared 
to  profane  it  with  his  presence.  No  treaty,  nothing  which  may  not  be 
heroic  and  proud." 

The  subsequent  movements  of  Santa  Anna  proved  that  the  above  was  a 
transcript  of  his  real  intentions.  He  left  San  Luis  on  the  2d  of  February, 
a.  the  head  of  a  large  army,  which  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

Attilleriala  with  nineteen  guns,  heavy  calibre, ....         650 
Eight  regiments,  (six  of  the  hne,  two  light  troops,)  .         .         ,       6340 

Liglit  troops 3200 

Under  Gleneral  Parrode,  with  three  pieces  heavy  calibre,  .         .       1000 

Cavalry  on  the  march, 6000 

Artillery,        ditto, 250 

General  Mejia's  division, 4000 

Total,         .         .    21340 
The  artillery  were  supplied  with  six  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Besides  these  t      [       h  1  detachments  in  the  field,  under 

Generals  Juvera    M  n  n      nd      h  On  the  7th,  fhey  reached  Mate- 

huala,  a  town  be  n  b  1  11  nd  S  n  Luis.  Thoy  were  in  the  utmost 
distress:  in  wan  1  f  d  w  and  !  h  ng.  One  of  the  officers  says:— 
"No  honourable  m    n  p   to  advance  without  suppKes  ;  to 

capture  them  frcm  h      mm  h  uses  of  the  enemy  in  Saltillo  and 

Monterey,  and  to  I       up  n   h  n  y      The  way  to  glory  and  honour  is 

to  be  preferred  t  u  ng  ba  k  up  n  the  enemy.  We  go  to  try  our 
fortune,  since  anj  thing  would  be  a  less  evil  than  to  die  of  hunger  and 
complete  inaction,  besides  being  called  traitors  by  those  who  really  are 
such.  If  we  do  inarch,  (without  more  than  twelve  days'  provision  for  the 
troops,  and  half  a  month's  pay  for  the  officers,)  we  wili  live  upon  the 
country  and  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  now  that  they  will  not  furnish  ua 
with  any  supplies." 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Santa  Anna  to  make  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  in  order  to  save  his  army  from  disbandment.  Accordingly  he 
negotiated  with  certain  commercial  houses  of  San  Luis  for  drafts,  and  a 
loan  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  drawing  on 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  pledging  all  his  private  estate  as  security. 
This  sura  enabled  his  commissary -general  to  distribute  sufficient  food  and 
clothing  to  the  troops  to  continue  them  on  the  march  to  Monterey. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  General  Taylor  reached  Agua  Nueva,  a  place 
eighteen  miles  beiow  Saltillo.     He  retired,  however,  at  the  approach  of 
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Santa  Anna,  and  aw-iited  the  threatened  attack  at  Buena  Vista,  a  strung 
pcsjtion,  a  few  miles  smlh  of  Sallillo 

On  the  31si  ihe  Mexicans  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  moui.te'J  forc^ 
engaged  to  cover  the  reniova!  of  some  public  stores  At  1 1  o'clock  the 
following  day  Surgeon  Liedenburg,  of  the  Mexican  army,  arrived  before 
General  Taylor,  with  a  while  flag  and  a  communication  to  surrender. 
The  demand  wai,  of  course,  declined 

Santa  Anna  still  forbore  hia  attack,  no  doubt  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  rear  troops,  part  of  whom  were  already  m  view  of  the  Americans. 
Tfwards  evening,  the  Mexican  troops  engaged  the  extreme  left,  under 
Colonel  M-iishall,  and  considerable  man<Emenn^  and  skirmishing  took 
phce,  u  hich  lasted  till  dark  A  new  order  of  laitie  was  formed  during 
the  ni£,ht  and  the  troops  slept  en  their  arms,  withrut  fires.  The  Mexicans 
also  threw  a  b  «Jy  of  light  Irof  ps  on  the  mountam  s  de,  in  order  to  outflank 
the  left       In  this  position  the  hc>!tile  armies  passed  the  night. 

Earlj  en  the  23d  the  action  recommenced  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  disl  d^e  Colonel  Marshall  but  he  sustained  their  attacks 
with  the  greite't  coolness,  and  with  but  htne  loss  At  8  o'clock  a  large 
body  of  cavalrj  adiinced  to  the  same  point  Part  of  them  were  dispersed 
bv  Captiin  Washington's  balterj,  but  the  mam  body,  aided  by  a  large 
infantrj  force,  bire  down  all  oppriition,  routed  the  second  Indiana  regi- 
ment repelled  the  Uhnois,  drove  back  Caplam  0  Brien,  and  captured  some 
of  h  >!  gun*!  The  second  Indiana  regiment  cruld  not  be  rallied,  and 
many  rf  them  continued  their  retreat  to  Buena  Vista 

The  enemy  now  poured  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base 
of  the  m  unliin,  and  were  concentraiing  them  in  the  rear.  At  this 
moment  General  Tajlor,  who  had  been  at  Buena  Vista  during  the  night, 
arrned  uprn  the  field  He  immediatelj  rrdtred  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment t3  the  left,  and  brought  up  the  '^ec  nd  Kentucky  and  a  section  of 
Bragg  s  artiUerj  to  support  them  The^e  arrived  in  a  most  happy 
moment,  and,  with  a  portion  of  the  first  Ilhnofs  under  Colonel  Hardin, 
droie  back  the  enenn,  and  recovered  a  portion  of  the  lost  ground.  In  a 
moment  howeier,  the  enemy  returned,  and  for  a  while  the  action  raged 
with  fearful  \i  lence  Captain  Bragg  fought  withm  pistol-range,  and 
Cflonel  Divis  s  Mississippians  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the  enemy 
at  everj  d  schar^e  of  their  rifles  The  artillery  mowed  down  horses  and 
horsemen  bj  hundreds  and  the  incessant  discharges  rolled  and  reverbeialed 
among  the  briken  mountains,  like  the  full  ihunderings  of  a  whirlwind. 
'Ine  enemj  were  at  length,  thrown  mto  confusnn,  and  a  part  attempted 
to  retreat  to  the  mam  line  of  I  itlle  The  first  dragoons,  under  Colonel 
Rucker,  were  sent  to  oppose  them,  but  met  with  such  heavy  loss  that 
ihey  returned  without  elTecting  any  thing 

Meanwhile,  a  large  body  of  the  enemj  concentrated  to  make  a  descent 
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upon  the  hadi  nda  of  Buena  Viita.  Culnnel  May  was  ordered  to  support 
this  point  with  two  pieces  under  Lieut-^nant  Reynolds.  Before  these 
could  reach  that  point,  the  enemy  had  been  met  by  the  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marshjll  and  Yell.  The  Mexican 
column  immediately  divided,  one  portion  sweeping  by  the  depot  under  a 
destruct /e  fire  from  the  dispersed  Indiana  regiment;  the  other  gaining 
the  oppjsite  mountains.  In  this  afikir,  Colonel  Yell  was  killed  by  a  lance, 
which  .atered  his  moulh  and  tore  away  part  of  his  head. 

The  situation  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained  the  rear  was  now 
very  critical;  hut,  while  they  were  there.  General  Taylor  received  a  flag 
of  trace  from  Santa  Anna,  desiring  to  know  what  he  wanted;  and  the  delay 
attending  an  an-iiwer  to  thi*  enable!  the  cavalry  to  rcjmn  the  ma"n  army 
At  the  conclusi  n  of  the  truce  thi,  cavalry  of  General  Minon  which  had 
been  hovering  all  day  near  Saltillo  were  oo  roughly  handled  by  Shover  s 
and  Washington's  artillery  that  they  did  n  t  reappear 

The  enemy  niw  seemed  to  confine  his  eiforts  t  the  protection,  of  his 
artillery,  and  scon  the  Illinois  and  sec  nd  Keniuckj  regiments  were  o^er 
whelmed  by  the  imn  en=!e  ma'rses  that  neie  poured  upon  them  The  artil 
lery  were  also  driven  hack  It  was  a  critical  moment  Captain  O  Brien 
with  two  pieces  had  sustained  the  charge  until  e\erj  n  an  and  horse  wa 
killed  or  wounded  and  had  left  his  guns  du  the  field      The 


into  battery,  and  without  any  infantry  supp  rt  and 

ipidly  into  acticn  when 

pieces      In  three  dis- 

aecond  Kentucky  regi- 

alrj  suddenly  wheeled 

charge.  Colonels 

killed      But  for  the 

the  enemy 


;,  that  the  c 


ordered  Captain 

at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  hia  guns   he  came  r 

the  Mexicans  were  within  but  a  few  yards  of  his 

charges,  the  enemy  were  in  confused  flight 

raent  rushed  forward  s 

round,  attacked,  and  drove  them  back 

Hardin  and  McKee,  and  Lieutenant  colorel  Claj  , 

timely  assistance  of  Washington's  battery,  which  opened  upon 

from  a  ravine,  the  regiment  \i(uld  haie  been  cut  to  pieces 

bHIS  Baa  the  last  efibrt  of  the  enemy.     The 
lyT]  ^    H     1   exhanated   soldiers    sunk    upon    the  battle- 

field, among  dead  and  djing,  with  their 
is  about  them,  and  without  fires.  The 
oflicers  remoied  the  wiundeJ  to  Saltillo, 
:  and  made  every  preparation  for  an  attack 
m  the  fr  lluwmg  night 
General  Wool's  report  of  this  battle  is  full 
■  field-officer  of  the  day,  and  no  man  did  more 
than  he  to  secure  victory.  His  voice  was  everywhere  heard  amid  the 
successive  charges  of  the  enemy,  and  his  bold  conduct  infused  energy 
into  the  soldiers.  He  is  mentioned  by  General  Taylor  with  distinguished 
hononr 
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The  anill»iry  being  the  most  valuable  arm,  and  that  by  which  the  for 
tune  of  the  day  was  decided,  the  accounts  of  their  labours,  as  given  in  the 
despatches  of  the  two  principaJ  artillerists,  are  full  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest.  No  man  could  have  fought  braver,  or  with  more  efSciency,  than 
did  Captain  O'Brien  ;  and  although  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  guns,  ha 
had  the  satisfaction  of  Knowing  that  he  had  maintained  his  position  long 
enough  to  secure  victory. 

Ahhough  the  advantages  of  victory  in  this  affair  were  altogether  with 
General  Taylor,  yet  his  antagonist  also  claimed  a  triumph,  alleging  his 
subsequent  retreat  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  starving  condition  of 
his  troops.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  cause  hastened  the  retreat  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  perhaps  a  second,  and  more  obstinate  engagement,  as  an 
additional  force  was  then  on  the  road  to  join  Santa  Anna.  The  causes  of 
his  faihng  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  position,  together  with  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  are  given  in  a  lengthy  report 
which  he  made  to  the  government  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  The  difKcultics  which  he  encountered  were  undoubtedly  great, 
and  in  view  of  them  we  are  obi  g  d       ad  he  talents  of  the  man  who 

under  such  circumstances  could  k    [  an     my  ogether. 

The  description  of  the  last  ch  g  f  h  M  xicans,  and  of  the  close  of 
the  battle,  is  given  in  the  follow  n  n    by  a  gentleman  who  was  actively 

engaged  during  the  whole  of  th    23d 

"While  (h^  dispersed  Mexican  cavalry  were  rallying,  the  third  Indiana 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane,  was  ordered  to  join  Colonel  Davis,  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  body  of  horse.  About  this  lime,  from  some 
unknown  reason,  our  wagon  train  displayed  its  length  along  the  Sallillo 
road,  and  offered  a  conspicuous  prize  for  the  Mexican  lancers,  which  they 
seemed  not  unwilling  to  appropriate.  Fortunately,  Lieutenant  Rucker, 
with  a  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons,  (Captain  Steen  having  been  pre- 
viously wounded,  and  Captain  Eustis  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,)  was 
present,  and,  by  order  of  General  Taylor,  dashed  among  them  in  a  most 
brilliant  style,  dispersing  them  by  his  charge,  as  effectually  as  the  previous 
fire  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen.  May's  dragoons,  with  a  squadron  of 
Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Captain  Pike,  and  supported  by  a  single  piece 
of  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  now  claimed  their  share  in  the 
discussion,  and  when  the  Mexicans  had  again  assembled,  they  had  to 
tncounier  another  shock  from  the  two  squadrons,  besides  a  fierce  fire  of 
grape  from  Reynolds's  six-pounder. 

"  The  lancers  once  more  rallied,  and  directing  their  course  towards  the 
Sattillo  road,  were  met  by  the  remainder  of  Colonel  Yell's  regiment  and 
Marshall's  Kentuckians,  who  drove  them  towards  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where,  from  their  appearance  when  last  visible, 
\\  may  be  presumed  they  are  still  running.     In  this  precipitate  movemeni 
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tney  mere  compelled  to  pass  fhrough  a  rancho,  in  which  many  of  our 
vaJiani  comrades  had  previously  taken  refuge,  who,  from  this  secure 
retreat,  opened  quite  an  effective  fire  upon  them. 

"At  this  time  the  Mexican  force  was  much  divided,  an(!  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  were  with  us.  Santa  Anna  saw  the  crisis,  and,  by  craft  and  cun- 
ning, sought  to  avert  it.  He  sent  a  white  flag  to  General  Taylor,  desiring 
lo  know  'what  he  wanted.'  This  was  at  once  believed  to  be  a  mere 
ruse  to  gain  time  and  re-collect  his  men  ;  but  the  American  general  thought 
fit  to  notice  it,  and  General  Wool  was  deputed  to  meet  the  representative 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  to  say  to  him  that  we  '  wanted'  peace.  Before  the 
interview  could  be  had,  the  Mexicans  themselves  re-opened  their  fires, 
thus  adding  treachery  of  the  higkest  order  to  the  other  barbarian  practices 
which  distinguish  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  flag,  however,  had  accom- 
plished the  ends  which  its  wily  originator  designed;  for  though  our  troops 
could  have  effectually  prevented  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry  from  joining 
the  main  body,  it  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  fire,  which,  while  the 
parley  lasted,  would  have  been  an  undoubted  breach  of  faith.  Although  a 
portion  of  the  lancers,  during  this  interim,  had  regained  their  original  posi- 
tion, a  formidable  number  still  remained  behind.  Upon  these  the  infantry 
opened  a  brisk  fire,  while  Reynolds's  artillery,  beautifully  served,  hailed 
the  grape  and  canister  upon  them  with  terrible  effect. 

"  The  craft  of  Santa  Anna  had  restored  his  courage,  and  with  his  rein- 
forcement of  cavalry  he  determined  to  charge  our  line.  Under  caver  of 
their  artillery,  horse  and  foot  advanced  upon  our  batteries.  These,  from 
the  smallness  of  our  infantry  force,  were  but  feebly  supported,  yet,  by  the 
most  brilliant  and  daring  efforts,  nobly  maintained  their  positions.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  their  transitions,  that  officers  and  pieces  seemed 
empowered  with  ubiquity;  and  upon  cavalry  and  infantry  alike,  wherever 
they  appeared,  they  poured  so  destructive  a  fire  as  lo  silence  the  enemy's 
artillery,  compel  his  whole  line  to  fall  back,  and  soon  to  assume  a  sort  of 
sative  qui  pent  movement,  indicating  any  thing  but  victory.  Again  our 
spirits  rose.  The  Mexicans  appeared  thoroughly  routed  ;  and  while  their 
regiments  and  divisions  were  flying  before  us,  nearly  all  our  light  troops 
were  ordered  forward,  and  followed  them  with  a  most  deadly  fire,  mingled 
with  shouts  which  rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery. 

"  When  our  men  were  driven  through  the  ravines,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  a  body  of  Mexican  lancers  were  stationed  to  pounce  upon  them  like 
tigers,  Brent  and  Whiting,  of  Washington's  battery,  gave  them  such  a 
torrent  of  grape  as  put  thera  to  flight,  and  thus  saved  the  remnants  of  those 
brave  regiments  which  had  long  borne  the  hottest  portion  of  the  fight.  On 
the  other  flack,  while  the  Mexicans  came  rushing  on  like  legions  of  fiends, 
the  artillery  was  left  unsupported,  and  capture  by  the  enemy  seemed 
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inevitable,  ButBragg  and  Thomas  rose  with  the  crisis, and  eclipsed  e'.eii 
ihe  fame  they  won  at  Monterey;  while  Sherman,  O'Brien,  and  Bryan, 
proved  themselves  woith/  of  the  alhanre.  Eveiy  horse  with  O'Brien's 
battery  was  killed,  and  the  enemy  had  advanced  to  within  range  of  grape, 
sweeping  all  hefore  him.  But  here  his  progress  was  arrested,  and  before 
the  showers  of  iion  hail  which  assailed  him,  squadrons  and  battalions  fell 
lilte  leaves  in  the  blasts  of  autumn.  The  Mexicans  were  once  more  driven 
oack  with  great  loss,  though,  taking  with  them  the  three  pieces  of  artillery 
which  were  without  horses. 

"  In  this  charge  the  first  Illinois  regiment  and  McKee's  Kentuckians  were 
foremost.  The  pursuit  was  too  hot;  and  as  it  evinced  too  clearly  our 
deficiency  in  numbers,  the  Mexicans,  with  a  suddenness  which  was  almost 
magical,  rallied  and  returned  upon  us.  They  came  in  myriads,  and  for  a 
while  the  carnage  was  dreadful  on  both  sides.  We  were  but  a  handful  to 
oppose  the  frightful  masses  which  were  hurled  upon  us,  and  could  as 
easily  have  resisted  an  avalanche  of  thunderbolts.  We  were  driven  back, 
and  the  day  seemed  lost  beyond  redemption.  Victory,  which  a  moment 
before  appeared  within  our  grasp,  was  suddenly  turn  from  our  standard. 
There  was  but  one  hope ;  but  that  proved  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast. 

"Thus  thrice  during  the  day,  when  all  seemed  lut.t  but  honour,  did  the 
artiUer;  by  the  abihtj  with  which  it  wae  mano3uvred,  roll  back  the  tide 
ot  success  frtm  U  i.ni.r  y  ^nd  „ne  s  ich  oierwhdming  des 
to  It  effect  that  the  •irmj  was  ■'i\ed  and  the  glory  of  the  Am 
was  mtintained  At  th  s  moment  h  wever  let  it  never  he  forgotten,  that 
while  eiery  effective  man  was  wanted  on  the  field,  hundreds  of  volunteers 
had  collected  m  the  rancho  with  the  wagtn  train,  whom  no  efforts  or 
entreaties  could  i  idi  ce  to  join  their  brethren,  neighbours,  and  friends,  then 
m  the  last  struggle  for  v  ctory 

'  The  battle  had  now  ra^ed  with  variable  success  for  nearly  ten  hours, 
and  l:\  a  sort  of  n  uiual  consent  affr  the  last  carnage  wrought  among  the 
Mexicans  bj  the  iiiillerj  both  parties  seemed  wiUing  to  pause  upon  the 
result  N  ^hl  fell  and  the  American  general,  with  his  troops,  slept  upon 
the  battle  ground  j.  re  part  d  if  necessarj ,  to  resume  operations  on  the  mor- 
row But  eie  [he  sun  r  'le  -sgiin  upon  the  scene,  the  Mexicans  had  dis- 
ap  [.  eared,  leaving  beb  nd  the  n  only  the  hundreds  of  their  dead  and  dying, 
whose  b  nes  are  to  wh  ten  their  native  hiUs  and  whose  moans  of  anguish 
were  to  e\L  te  in  their  enemiei  that  compassion  which  can  have  no  eiist' 
ence  in  the  bosoms  of  their  friends." 

Major  Coffee,  of  General  Taylor's  staff,  gave  the  following  interesting 
incidents  of  Buena  "fista,  during  a  private  conversation  while  in  the  United 
States  as  bearer  of  the  general's  despatches 

"General  Taylor  had  fallen  in  love,  at  first  sight,  with  the  position  at 
which  he  finally  made  his  stand — at  Buena  Visla,     His  movement  towards 
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Agua  Nueia  was  merely  a  ruse  to  decoy  the  enemj  into  the  field  which 
he  liad  selected  for  his  battle  ground  Aa  soon  as  McCuIluch  a  meD, 
who  were  invaluahli-  a*;  scouts,  informed  h  m  of  Santa  Anna's  approach  to 
Agua  Nu(,va,  Gteneral  Tajlor  qu  etly  brjke  up  hia  camp  and  fell  back 
10  his  first  love  Buena  Vista  This  posit  on  was  admirably  chosen  It 
was  at  the  f  ot  of  a  mountain,  or  rather  cf  two  mountn  ns,  betwten  which, 
ran  the  road  through  a  narrow  vallej  On  his  right  there  was  a  deep 
ravine  which  prctectcd  that  flank  more  efieLtually  th^n  flalf  a  dozen  regi 
rnenis  could  have  dune  The  left  of  General  Taylor  s  line  rested  on  the 
base  of  a  mountain  The  road  in  the  centre  was  intrenched  and  defended 
by  a  str  ng  battery  In  front  the  ground  was  uneven — br  ken  into  hills 
and  deep  ravines — well  adapted  to  the  mode  of  fi^ht  ng  suited  to  our 
volunteers  and  b\  ts  pecn)iarilie«  suppljing  the  disadvantage  of  a  great 
inferioritj  of  numbers 

"On  the  21st  the  enemy  were  descried  approaching  over  the  d  staiit 
hills.  At  their  ippearance  the  volunteers  raised  a  ;,feat  shjut  and  gi\e 
three  tremenduua  cheers  Their  engineers  and  officeia  were  =een  fl\iig 
over  the  field  and  dragg  ng  their  cannon  about  to  get  them  into  position, 
but  the  nature  of  the  gr  und  did  njt  favour  the  undertak  ng  and  it  was 
late  in  the  day  before  the  big  guns  began  tj  open 

"The  enemy  had  with  them  thirij  two  cannon  mostly  of  large  calibre 
Their  fire,  though  kept  up  verj  briskly  and  apparently  well  mainpj  d  d 
so  little  execution  in  uur  rani.*  that  it  was  not  c  nsidered  neceasar}  to 
answer  it  Our  cannon  were  tli  refore  silent  the  whole  of  the  21st 
Eight  or  ten  killed  and  Hounded  was  the  e\tent  f  the  casualties  sustained  by 
our  armj  on  the  21st  Dunn;,  the  next  day  an  officer  ipproaehed  jur  tines 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  requested  to  be  shown  to  General  Taylor.  The 
brave  old  man  was  sitting  quietly  on  his  white  charger,  with  his  leg  over 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  when 
the  Mexican  officer  was  presented.  In  a  very  courteous  and  graceful 
manner  the  officer  stated  that  'he  had  been  sent  by  his  excellency  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna,  to  his  excellency  General  Taylor,  to  inquire,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  what  he  {General  Taylor)  was  wailiug  for!'  From 
the  silence  of  General  Taylor's  batteries,  and  the  quiet  manner  in  which 
he  received  Santa  Anna's  terrific  cannonading,  the  Mexican  supposed  he 
was  asking  a  very  proper  question  ;  to  which,  however,  old  Rough  and 
Ready  gave  the  very  pertinent  reply  that  '  he  was  only  waiting  fur  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna  to  surrender.*  The  Mexican  returned  hastily  to  his  lines. 
This  message  proved  to  be  a  ruse  io  ascertain  where  General  Taylor's 
position  was  ;  for  after  the  return  of  the  Mexican  officer  to  his  own  ranks, 
the  whole  Mexican  battery  seemed  to  open  upon  General  Taylor's  position, 
and  the  halls  flew  over  and  about  him  like  hail.  Utterly  indiflerent  to  the 
perils   of  his  situation,  there   sat  the   old   chief  on   his  conspicuous  while 
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horse,  peering  through  his  spy-glass  at  the  long  lines  of  Mexican  iroojn 
that  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  the  march.  The  persuasion  of 
his  aids  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  his  favourite  point  of  observation, 
nor  to  gi^e  up  his  old  white  horse 

"  411  the  officers  on  our  side,  in  this  hard  fought  battle,  dislingui-^hed 
themselves  Ihe  details  of  the  battle  were  confided  to  General  Wool 
who  nibly  justified  the  cjnfidence  of  his  commander  and  brother  vetenif 
Yi\  ihe  most  active,  zealous,  efficient,  and  galhnt  conduct.  Throusrhnul 
ihp  whole  aLlion  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  disposition  of  our 
frrres,  and  in  rallymff  them  to  the  onset  It  was  a  miracle  he  esriped 
the  thiLk  flying  balls  w  hick  thinned  the  ranks  he  w  as  marshaling  There 
was  but  one  complaint  made  against  him,  and  that  was  that  he  expnstd 
himself  too  much  Brigadier  general  Lane  also  showed  himself  ti  be  a 
braie  and  capable  officer  Although  wounded  early  m  the  action  he 
kept  his  horse  untit  it  closed,  and  never  for  a  moment  left  his  post. 

'  On  the  night  of  the  32d,  both  armies  drew  ofi"from  the  field  rf  battle 
Our  men  were  engaged  al!  night  in  bringing  m  the  wounded  and  taking 
care  of  them,  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  their  own  men  There  were,  hnn 
ever,  but  few  of  our  men  found  on  the  field  wounded  They  were,  to  use 
Santa  Anna's  significant  words  m  his  despatch,  "all  dead,"  the  cowardly 
miscreants  having  killed  every  man  whom  they  overtook,  wounded  and 
hJpless,  on  the  field  With  like  turpitude  and  treachery,  they  left  their 
dead  unbuned  and  their  wounded  uncared  for  on  the  field  w  here  they  fell 
The  latter  were  carried  to  Saliillo  in  our  own  «agons ,  the  fcrmer  were 
buned  bj  the  alcalde,  under  the  orders  of  General  Taylor 

"  \  number  of  officers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  an  exchange  was 
effected,  by  which  all  our  men  in  their  hands  were  released  Cassms  M 
Clay's  party  are  understood  now  to  be  in  the  citj  of  Mexico 

"Among  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Mexicans  are  three  general 
officers,  and  twenty  ctlonels  and  commanders  of  battahons  General 
Minon,  it  appears,  has  not  as  yet  reahzed  the  brilliant  career  of  which  he 
considered  his  capture  of  Major  Borhnd  an  earnest  He  was  ordered  by 
Smta  Anna  to  attack  and  carry  Saltillo  during  the  engagement  at  Buena 
Vista  With  this  object  he  made  a  demonstration  against  the  town  with 
two  thoiuiuid  cavalry  Lieutenant  Shovir,  with  siYty  men  and  two  small 
pieces  <i  1 1.J»Ty,  went  out  to  meet  the  valiant  general,  and  at  one  dis- 
charge d  iia  cannon  sent  him  and  his  large  force  to  the  right-about  in 
douWe  quick  time  " 

Privat'  letters  from  Mexican  officer?  and  soldiers  give  frightful  details 
of  the  suffenngs  experienced  by  their  troops,  both  before  and  after  the 
battle  "Our  troops,"  says  one,  "are  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst 
They  have  not  drank  water  m  two  days,  and  have  eaten  nothing  since  the 
day  thej  were  al  Encarnacion,  and  a  slice  of  roasted  meat  at  La  Vara. 
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1  din  much  afraid  lest  this  cause  should  disperse  us  to-ni^ht,  smce  the  sol- 
diers aie  already  scattering,  and  bodies  of  them  fighting  and  charging 
upon  the  enemy  wherever  they  thought  there  was  water,  carmg  for 
nothing;  and  we  have  seen  them  disputing  ainone  themseUes,  trtalJy 
regardless  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  for  a  piece  of  ham  found  upon  the 
dead  Yankees.  This  night  is  a  fearful  one  for  the  republic,  since  I  dread 
lest  we  should  become  disbanded.  In  conclusion,  dear  friend,  there  now 
remains  but  little  to  be  done,  because  we  have  been  pursuing  the  eneiny 
nil  day  long  with  (he  bayonet,  and  to-morrow  they  will  be  finished  Thpy 
killed  the  horse  of  the  gen eral-in -chief  with  a  grape-ahr t  "  "  Since  closing 
my  letter  the  general-in-chief  has  ordered  the  army  to  Agua  Nueva,  where 
ihere  are  some  cattle  and  water — water,  which  is  before  every  thing  else. 
«  «  «  •  «  w'e  have  lost  about  a  thousand  men,  and  many  officers, 
killed  and  wounded,  and  our  Lombardini  among  the  rest." 

Another  writer  says — "  We  have  gained  a  bloody  battle,  and  taken  from 
the  enemy  standards  and  artillery.  They  have  come  to  demand  a  peace, 
and  they  have  been  answered  by  the  gen  era  I -In -chief,  that  until  the 
whole  republic  is  evacuated  by  them,  he  will  not  listen  to  them," 

The  following  are  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  genera!  issued  on  the  20th 
and  'rilst  of  February,  and  defining  the  order  of  battle,  together  with  other 
matters  relative  to  it. 

"General  officers  of  the  day,  Don  Rafael  Vasquez  ;  aids.  Colonel  Jose 
M.  Bermudes  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Plorencia  Aspeiiia.  And  for 
■,  Don  Francisco  Mejia,  general  officer  of  the  day ;  Colonel  Don 
lant  Colonel  Don  Gregoria  Elati,  aids, 
■ning  the  army  will  continue  its  march,  which  will 
1 1  o'clock  precisely,  in  the  following  order. 
The  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  battalions  of  hght  infantry  will 
lake  the  lead  under  the  order  of  General  Ampudi'a,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  all  advantages  that  the 
circumstances  may  require.  Immediately  after  the  battalion 
I  of  Sappers,and  in  its  rear,  and  at  the  head  of  the  division 
(  of  infantry  of  the  van,  under  the  orders  of  General  Pacheco, 
will  be  placed  the  company  of  sharp  shooters,  and  three 
ers,  with  iheir  respective  artillerists  and  reserve — as,  like- 
I,  composed  of  one  hundred  round  shot  and  one  hun. 
dred  and  nine  grape  for  each  piece,  and  eighty  boxes  musket  ammunition, 
each  containing  nine  thousand  six  hundred  cartridges.  Division  of  infantry 
of  the  centre,  commanded  by  General  iWanuel  M.  Lombardini, will  follow. 
At  the  head  of  this  column  there  will  be  five  twelve-pounders  as  above 
named  and  ammunitioned,  and  also  eighty  boxes  of  musket  ammunition.  Al 
the  head  of  the  division  of  the  rear,  commanded  by  General  Ortega,  there 
will  be  five  eight-ponnders,  supplied  with  men  and  ammunition  as  above. 
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eacl    conta     ng    i  na 

d  \  «i  on  of  cavalry  of  the 
r  w  11  follow  closely  no  the 
h  t  f  fintry  hav  ng  a  the  r 
a  tnd  n  the  r  rear  1  e  ^e  eral  ammu 
te  1  hy  the  br  gade  of  h  rse  a  t  llerj  After 
tan  all  the  cami  foUowero  of  all  classes 
V  th  the  bagcfige  of  all  k  i  h  laundre  "s  cnoks  t  be  ng 
d  s  nc  ly  nd  rate  d  that  no  \on  ar  w  11  be  allowed  to  n  x 
with  the  column.  The  chief  in  command  jf  the  com  ssary 
department  is  Don  Pedro  Ravejel  m  ho  is  also  in  charge  of  the  h-iggage  train. 
"His  eicellency,  the  general  in  chief  furibermsre  orders  that  the  differ- 
ent corps  shall  to-day  receive  Irom  the  commiss^rj  three  dajs*  rations,  for 
the  21st,  22d  and  23d,  and  that  they  require  the  i  ccessarj  meat  this  after- 
noon, for  the  first  meal  to-morrow  norning  nh  ch  the  Iroopa  ire  directed  to  eat 
one  hour  before  taking  up  the  line  of  march  and  the  second  will  be  taken 
k        b  h       gh  wh  h  ym  yh  1      Tl 

f  b         s,    nd  h  If         k      f  b  era   f 
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neither  will  1 
the  moveme 
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"  The  troop 
take  with  th  m 
carry,  Thej 
at  night  with 
following  daj 


"Each  mule  belonging  to  the  ammunition  train  and  the  horsis  of  cfficer's 
willrece^e  two  ratons  of  corn  which  thej  will  Mke  with  them  and  these 
will  be  fed  to  thtm  to-morrow  night  at  duak  and  on  the  f  llowmg  morn  ng 
at  dajbreak  The  horses  girths  w  11  onlj  le  slackened  and  the  mules 
will  not  be  unhajnes=ed  wh  le  they  are  eating  The  light  I  igade  will 
likew  se  obey  th  s  oider  of  the  ^1'!t,  only  Inosenmg  iheir  saddles  a  little 
The  horses  and  mules  w  11  all  be  taken  to  nater  before  commenc  ng  hr 
march  Each  dn  sion  will  tike  with  it  its  respective  medical  stiff  h  s 
pitalattenlant?  medic  nes  iLc  daregulaledb\  themedicil  impeclor  t-en  nl 

'  The  chaplan  in  chief  will  provide  each  div  sion  with  it^  chap  la  n  11 
will  also  as  to  morrow  is  a  feast  day  order  ma^s  to  be  said  at  6  c  cl  rk 
in  front  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  vanguard  ;  at  7  o'clock,  in  front 
of  the  centre;  at  8  o'clock,  in  front  of  the  rear-guard  ;  and  at  9  oVInck,  in 
front  of  the  division  of  cavalrv. 
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"General  Don  Francisco  Perez  ia  ordered  to  be  recognised  as  second  in 
ommand  to  General  Lomhardini.and  GJeneralDon  Luis  Guzman  as  second 
to  General  Ortega. 

"  To  facilitate  the  duties  of  tiie  conductor-general  of  the  baggage  train, 
the  cavalry  of  Celaza,  and  the  Presidial  troops,  are  hereby  placed  under 
his  command. 

"  His  excellency  the  general -in-chief  recommends  to  every  officer  punc- 
tual compliance  with,  and  obedience  to,  each  and  every  part  of  this  his 
genera!  order, 

"  By  order  of  his  excellency,  Manuel  Michbtovena, 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff:' 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  battle,  and  the  merits 
■e  from  the  able  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 


of  Genpral  Tavlor'a  v 
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were  cut  up.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  when 
it  is  put  down  at  four  thousand.  Santa  Anna  must  have  had  with  him  at 
least  seventeen  thousand  men.  When  we  last  heard  from  him,  previous  to 
the  battle,  he  was  at  San  Fernando,  waiting  for  all  the  various  detachments 
of  his  army  to  assemble,  preparatory  to  his  attack.  This  was  on  the  17th, 
and  the  attack  was  fixed  for  the  3Ist.  Now,  as  Santa  Anna  knew  exactly 
Taylor's  situation  and  force,  he  would  certainly  not  attack  him  until  he 
had  collected  all  his  available  troops,  and  these  we  know,  allowing  for  de- 
sertion and  for  a  corps  de  reserve,  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  ^evenloen 
thousand,  as  he  left  San  Luis  with  twenty-three  thousand  If  then  «  ih 
such  a  force  as  this,  aflor  a  two  days'  hard  fight,  and  after  inflicting  upm 
General  Taylor  so  heavy  a  loss,  he  is  compelled  to  withdraw  twentj  miles 
to  the  rear,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  he  has  susta  ned  a  prodigiou" 
loss,  and  is  irretrievably  beaten.  The  army  of  General  fajlnr  may  ba 
considered  as  reduced  at  least  one-third  by  casualties  ind  Ij  \c\i  Is  to  take 
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cire  of  the  w  untied  Th  s  vould  leave  but  alx  t  hr  e  li  ou-^-ini  nen  I 
huld  h  s  p  s  t  on  and  we  k  ow  he  d  d  hold  for  several  dajs  after  tl 
act  01    und  "turbed  by  the  e  e    3 

GJeneral  lajlor  ssued  the  folio  v  ng  congratulatory  orders  on  the  20th 
three  da^a  if  er  he  ba  tie 

1  The  c  mn  a  d  ng  general  has  the  grateful  task  of  conj,ratulat  Dg  ih 
troopi  upoB  the  br  11  t  (.uccess  nh  ch  at  ended  the  r  an  s  n  the  conll  ct 
of  the  SSd  a  d  231  Confident  of  the  mme  se  ■<  per  or  ty  of  nun  bers 
ai  d  0  ulated  bj  tl  e  presence  of  a  d  &1  ng  bed  leader  the  Mea  can 
iro  I  s  w  ere  j  et  rep  1  ed  n  every  efT  rt  to  force  our  J  nes  and  finally  w  th 
drew  w  th  m    ense  lo^s  fr  m    he  field 

"2.  The  general  H'oujd  express  his  obligations  to  the  officers  and  men 
engaged,  for  the  cordial  support  which  they  rendered  throughout  the  action. 
It  will  be  his  highest  pride  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  government  the 
conspicuous  gallantry  of  particular  officers  and  corps,  whose  unwavering 
steadiness  more  than  once  saved  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  would  also 
express  his  high  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  small  command  leA  to 
hold  Saltillo.  Though  not  so  seriously  engaged  as  their  comrades,  their 
services  were  very  important  and  efficiently  rendered.  While  bestowing 
this  just  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  general  deeply  regrets  to 
say,  that  there  were  not  a  few  exceptions.  He  trusts  that  those  who  i5ed 
ingJoriously  to  Buena  Vista,  and  even  to  Saltillo,  will  seek  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  reputation,  and  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  their  comrades, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  sustained,  against  fearful  odds,  the 
honour  of  the  flag. 

"The  exultation  of  success  is  chefked  by  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  life 
which  it  has  cost,  embracing  many  officers  of  high  rank  and  rare  merit. 
While  the  sympathies  of  a  grateful  country  will  be  given  to  the  bereaved 
families  and  friends  of  those  who  nobly  fell,  their  illustrious  example  wil) 
remain  for  the  benefit  and  admiration  of  the  army, 

"By  order  of  Major-general  Taylor. 

W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  AdjiUant-general." 

The  following  aie  similar  documents  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  Mexicans ; 

General  Order  of  the  army — 23rf  February,  7  o'dock  at  night — on  the 

ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  camp  of  La  Angostura. 

His  excellency,  the  general-in-cbief  of  the  army,  directs  me  to  announce  to 
the  generals,  field  and  company  officers,  and  the  soldiers  which  compose  it, 
that  he  has  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  gallant  bearing  of  each  one  of 
them  during  the  days  of  combat  which  we  have  had  with  the  invading 
forces  of  North  America.  Such  bearing  is  worthy  of  the  soldiers  of  a 
people  who  desire  to  be  free ;  and  the  ground  which  we  now  occupy,  on 
which  the  enemy  was  just  now  posted,  the  pieces  of  artiliery,  and  tlie 
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colours  we  have  taken,  and  the  thnuaand  curpses  ol  the  enemy  which  are 
Bcatteted  around  us,  wdl  always  he  evidence  of  the  valour  of  the  soldiers 
of  Mexico.  His  excellency  also  directs  me  to  say,  that  in  testimony  of 
the  brave  deeds  of  his  subordinates,  he  mil  present  them  to  the  ndtion 
and  to  the  supreme  government,  with  his  commendation  ,  and,  (aliing  into 
consideration  the  fatigues  of  these  days  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  the  troops  are  suffering,  that  he  will  direct  them  to  be  so  disposed 
that  they  may  recover  themselves  so  as  tn  conclude  with  glory  the  enter- 
prise so  brilliantly  commenced.  He  directs  that  this  order  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  army  in  a  general  order  extraordinary. 

By  command  of  his  excellency,  M.  Micheltorena. 

General  Order  (about  midnight)  of^d,  [while  marching  ) 
His  excellency  the  general -in -chief  has  directed  that  the  armj  shall 
repose  this  day,  it  being  understood  that  the  design  rl  rdirmg  to  this  poinl 
is  purely  stratagetical,  to  see  if  the  enemy  will  abandon  his  position,  so  that 
the  cavalry  can  have  an  opportunity  to  operate  His  excei  encj  ai&o 
directs  that  I  should  express  to  the  generals,  field  and  other  officers,  and  to 
the  soldiers,  the  satisfaction  which  he  has  denved  from  iheir  brill  ant  de- 
portment on  the  illustrious  day  of  the  22d.  and  in  the  hittle  of  the  23d 
Victory  has  been  ours.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  m  men  has  been  immense , 
and  then  we  have  in  our  possession  his  colours  and  his  artillery,  which 
the  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  each  for  itsi  If,  suceeded  in  taking  from  the 
eneni        Th  fhgdl  dfm  wdhe 
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Mipnlon 'i  l  itflf «  (f  (.iiieTilGreem  itE  t3u  Springs  and  of  ihr-  Br  lisn 
in  India  On  the  other  hind  when  time  hi&  divesled  the  great  e^ent  of 
all  its  appendages,  and  the  tight  can  grasp  it  without  being  districted  bv 
a  multiphcation  of  attendants,  then  only  the  impartial  narrator  mav  pro 
vith  fiiraness,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  of  its  nature  and 

J  T  the  battle  which  ne  have  just  described,  each 
irniy  laboured  under  its  pecul  ar  disadvantages 
The  Mexicans  were  worn  out  by  a  fdligu  ng 
m-irch,  ind  debihtated  by  sickness  and  hunger 
Seieral  of  their  generals  were  also  unpopular, 
Especiallj  those  wh  i  had  been  concerned  at  M  m 
'  terey,  and  more  than  all  they  were  the  assailant* 
xa  armj  flushed  w  th  the  remembrance  of  for 
r  victories,  and  occupying  picked  ground, 
■which  H  unneraally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  posit  na 
which  a  military  force  had  eier  defended  The  Amencans,  how  ev  ( r,  were 
far  infenor  m  numbtrs  in  artillery,  and  especnlly  in  cavilr^  ,  and  w  ih 
the  excepti  n  ufa  fe«  companies,  were  corapo'ied  entirely  of  newio/WH/ecr 
troops  who  hid  been  drawn  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of  eitrj  da^  life  ind 
were  almost  unknown  to  their  officers  and  to  eich  other  On  the  fther 
hand,  both  were  commanded  bj  popular  generais,  possessing;  the  entire 
confidence  of  their  commands  both  were  certain  of  v  ctnry,  and  both  CDn- 
fident  ih  it  the  eiea  pf  their  goiemment?  were  upon  them  The  bihnce 
of  advantage  bfweiermusi  be  conceded  to  the  Mexicans ,  for  we  cinnrt 
resist  the  impression  that  had  the  assa  lants  been  of  the  same  niti  n  or 
same  military  character  with  their  oppjnenis.  General  1  lylor  must  hue 
been  cut  to  p  eies  To  other  causes  then,  than  those  just  mentioned  we 
must  ascribe  the  restUt  of  the  conflut  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  s\s 
tematic  co  operation  of  each  corps  and  comnrander  with  the  j,enenl  in- 
chief  and  witl>  each  other  thus  forming  a /erfejo/  whole,  in  the  coolness 
evinced  by  almost  every  company  even  while  exposed  to  the  most  tre 
mend  dus  fires  of  artillery  and  muskelr\  ,  in  the  fearlessness  of  the  offict  rs. 
who  were  alwBjs  in  advance  of  their  men,  to  the  admirable  management 
of  the  artillery ;  and  finally,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  spirit  of 
emulation  between  the  regiments  of  different  states,  and  of  which  the  Mexi- 
cans were  wholly  destitute.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  an  army, 
without  which  superior  numbers  are  of  but  little  avail.  In  that  last  terrible 
charge,  when  ihe  thousands  of  cavalry  were  rushing  down  upon  one  de- 
voted corps,  had  the  unanimity  of  the  Americans  for  one  moment  forsaken 
them,  they  would  that  moment  have  been  annihilated.  O'Brien  had  lost 
1,.  killed  and  wounded  every  man  and  horse,  and  had  seen  the  hoofs  of 
the   horses   strike    the    muzzles  of  his  guns.     But   almost  at  the  same 
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nstint  f  aj  ta  n  Bngg  received  h  s  ordtr  gjlkped  into  actim  iii\  opened 
upon  the  exulting  pursuers  so  suddenly  that  confusion  en-jued  almost  befjre 
they  hid  time  to  perceive  its  source  A  similar  instance  we  have  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Mississippi  regiment  aftpr  the  retreat  of  the  Ind  ani  troops 
Then  i\\',  the  day  would  have  been  lost,  but  for  the  oneness  of  action 
which  pervaded  both  the  ifficers  and  men  of  those  gallant  triops 
An  example  of  the  want  of  it  is  given  by  '^ania  Anni,  in  the  case  of 
the  fa  lure  of  General  Minnn  to  co  operate  with  him  in  the  last  charge — 
and  It  la  to  be  noted  that  to  this  cause  alone  the  dictator  asciibes  kit 


m=elf    c-iuld 
r  Cfuld  haie 


in  gem  en  t  of 
nsigement 


UT  thepnncipal  cause  of  iictorj — that  which  combined  and 
moditied  all  others — was  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Amencan  general  Fpw  men,  bi 
a^e  conquered  at  Buena  Vista ,  none  other 
ispired  the  trorps  with  such  demotion  and 
Talents  for  the  choice  of  position  for  the  arr: 
the  hne  of  battle  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  l 
intrepid  l\  while  e\pnsmg  his  person  whenever  U  became 
t  gelher  with  the  determination  to  conquer  uhich  insp  red 
through  hmi  ill  hi  n  en  marked  his  conduct  on  that  daj  and  'ccurea 
h  m  to  future  history,  as  the  Hero  of  Angostura 

After  the  retreat  of  Sinta  Anna  no  event  of  importance  Innspnd 
until  the  2d  of  Mirch  when  a  force  of  two  hundred  Ameraans  ten 
minded  bi  Major  Giddin^s  and  accompanied  by  a  train  rf  a  hundred  ana 
fifty  wagcns,  was  attacked  h^  GenenI  Urrea  it  the  held  nf  fifteen  h  m- 
dred  Mtx  cans  The  first  cn^et  (f  the  enemy  was  repelled  but  the 
cavalry  then  attacked  the  wagon  train  and  succeeded  in  drn  ng  the  learn 
Bters  fron  the  r  horses  and  separitmg  the  whcle  int)  two  bodes  A 
summins  tc  surrender  was  now  sent  to  the  smaller  division,  which  was 
lefuaed  and  sion  after  the  Americans  cut  their  wiy  throngh  the  enemy, 
re  un  ted  and  forced  them  to  retire  They  I  st  fifteen  teamsters  and  two 
e  the  Mexicans  left  more  than  forty  on  the  field  Majjr  Gid 
next  morning  and  in  a  few  days  was  jcined  by 
r  Colonel  Curtis  who  was  in  pursuit  of  U  lea 
ime  up  with  General  Taylor,  near  Marin.  The 
general  was  also  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  having  with  him  May's  dra- 
goons and  two  companies  of  Uragg's  artillery.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  active  exertions  of  the  general,  Urrea  succeeded  in  eluding  him, 
and  retreated  beyond  the  mountains  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Americans  retired 
toward  Monterey,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Walnut  Springs. 

The   following  is  the  address  of  General  Taylor  to  the  inhabitants  ol 
Northern  Mexico ; 


soldi er^  " 
dings  entered  Seralvo  the 
a  considerable  frrce  unde 
On  the  16th,  the  colonel  c; 
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Tlie  Gineral-in-chitf  of  the  American  forces,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tamau- 
lipaa,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Coahuila. 
\\heii  the  American  Ir  ops  fiM  crosst-d  the  front  er  and  entered  the 
above  sties  twaswith  the  ntenl  on  and  publicly  declared  to  jcu  of 
makiOT  war  not  upcn  peaceful  citizens  of  the  scil  but  upon  the  central 
goverrnient  cf  the  repubhc,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  earlj  and  an  honour 
able  peice  The  undersigned  was  authorized  by  h  s  government  to  levy 
Contributiuns  nptn  the  people,  for  the  support  of  his  army     but  unwiU  ng 

10  throw  the  heavy  burden  of  the  war  upon  those  who  with  few  excep 
lion  nan  festf-d  a  neutral  disposit  on  he  has  continued,  from  the  fi  si  to 
pay  J  unctu-iliy  and  liberally  for  all  supplies  drawn  from  the  ccuntn  fur 

11  e  suppoit  of  his  troops 

He  has  used  every  effort  to  csust  the  war  to  bear  hghtly  \i\(a  xW  peo- 
ple cl  the'ie  states,  and  he  had  hoj  ei  b\  this  means  to  retain  their  c  i  fi 
dence  and  insure  their  neutrality  in  the  strife  between  his  j,cvemTieut  ind 
that  oJ  Memcc  ,  but  he  regrets  to  laj  that  his  kindness  has  n  t  been 
appTeciitel  but  hns  been  met  by  acts  of  h  stil  ly  and  plunder  The  c  ti 
zens  of  the  country,  instead  of  pursu  ng  their  avocations  quietly  at  h  n  e, 
haie  in  armed  bands  wajlad  the  r  ad';  ind^  under  the  (Iirectr  i  ind 
With  the  »^upport  of  the  gniernnent  trofis  have  destr  ^ed  tn  iia  nd 
niurdeiel  dnier  under  circun  tances  ot  atrccty  wh  ch  d  s^race  hu 
nianitv 

The  lives  of  those  who  were  thus  wantnnly  put  to  deith  cin  t  be 
rcsi  rtd  but  the  unders  gned  requirt.a  Irom  the  pe  pie  of  the  countiy  an 
indemnific-it  on  for  the  loss  susta  ned  by  the  destruction  of  the  trains  and 
the  pilhge  of  ihcir  contents  To  that  end  an  estimate  will  be  n  ade  by 
he  prcper  officers  of  the  entire  less  and  t!  is  lo'ss  must  be  made  good 
e  iher  in  a  ney  or  in  the  products  cf  the  country  by  the  commun  ty  at 
large  of  the  states  of  Tan  aulipas  and  New  Leon  and  C  ahuila  ea  h  dis 
trict  01  juxgado   paying  ita  just  proportion 

It  IS  expected  that  the  rich  will  bear  their  full  share  And  the  under  gned 
calls  upon  all  good  citizens  to  remain  absolutely  neutral,  and  to  give  no 
countenance  to  the  bands  which  infest  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  mur- 
der and  pillage.  It  is  his  anxious  desire  to  continue  the  same  policy  as 
heretofore,  and  he  trusts  that  the  course  of  the  citizens  will  enable  him  to 
do  so  I 

Z.  Tavlob,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Head-iiuarters  at  Monterey,  March  31,  1847. 
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e  have  formerly  stated.  General  IVinfieid  Sa.tl 
had  been  sent  by  government  to  [be  seat  of  Wiir, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Bueiia  Vista ;  as  be  wa.* 
the  senior  officer  in  rank,  he  of  course  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  southern  army. 
He  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  superseded 
Taylor,  as  tiie  sphere  of  operations  of  the  two 
generals  was  entirely  different.  The  order  delin- 
iHg  the  duties  of  the  new  commander  is  as  follows: 

War  Department,  Washington,  November  23,  1S48. 
S'r, — The  President,  several  days  since,  communicated  in  person  to  you 
bis.  rders  to  repair  to  Mexico,  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  there  assejn- 
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tiied,  and  particularly  to  organize  and  set  on  fuot  an  expedition  to  operatu 
on  the  Gulf  coast,  if,  on  arriving  at  the  theatre  of  action,  you  shall  deem  it 
to  h6  practicable.  It  is  not  proposed  to  control  your  operations  by  definite 
and  positive  instructions,  but  you  are  !sft  to  prosecute  them  as  your  judg- 
ment, under  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  shall  dictate.  The  work 
is  before  you,  and  the  means  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  for  accomphshing 
it,  are  committed  to  you,  in  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  have  been  indicated,  and  it  la 
hoped  that  you  will  have  the  requisite  force  to  accomplish  them. 

Of  this  you  must  be  the  judge,  when  preparations  are  made,  and  (he 
time  for  action  arrived. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcv,  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  WisFiELD  Scott. 

N  pursuance  of  this  order  General  Scott  sailed 
■  from  New  York  on  the  30th  of  November,  and 
he  R  Grande  on  the  lt>t  of  January. 
The  great  object  of  the  new  army  was  an 
attack  upon  tte  Mex  cin  c  t\  and  fort  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
San  Juan  d  Ui!  a  The  land  forces  of  the  general  were 
to  be  assisted  by  the  naval  "squadron  under  Commodore 
Conner^'^^he  latter  en  barked  at  the  depot  and  on  the  7th  of  March 
landed  at  Anton  L  zardo  'i  11  the  f  rces  of  the  general  were  not  sufficient 
to  justify  an  attack,  and  he  was  obb^d  to  detach  a  large  number  from  the 
troops  under  General  Taylor.  These  reached  him  in  February,  and  aug- 
mented his  array  to  about  twelve  thousand  men. 

The  following  excellent  description  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Vera  Cruz, 
we  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald  ;  it  will  be  seen  ihat  the  Mexicans 
were  justifiable  in  regarding  it  as  impregnable: 

"Vera  Cruz  is  situated  in  19°  11'  52"  north  latitude,  and  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  has  an  average  range  there  of  77  degrees.  One  portion  of  its 
walls  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  dry 
and  sandy  plain.  Measuring  from  the  wharf  of  the  city  lo  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  de  DUoa,  the  latter  is  1073  tiaras  distant,  and  its  circumference 
is  3174. 

"  The  city  is  situated  on  the  exact  spot  where  Cortea  landed  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1519,  to  which  he  then  gave  the  nameof  Chalchiuheuecan.  The 
city,  however,  was  not  founded  at  that  time.  The  first  Spanish  colony 
which  occupied  the  Mexican  leiritory  was  the  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz, 
according  to  the  account  given  by  the  illustrious  Clavijero.  This  was 
aitualed  three  leagues  from  Tempoala,  but  was  abandoned  three  years  sub- 
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sequent  to  its  occupation ;  and  tne  town  afterwards  known  as  La  Antigui 

was  raised  in  place  of  it.     This  latter  is  situated  more  to  the  south.     A 

the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  period  when  the  Marqois  of 

Monterey  was  governor  of  Mexico,  the   present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  i 

founded.     It  was  termed  New  Vera  Cri: 

the  other  one  previnusly  alluded  tc 

rated  as  a  city.     Seventy-eight  yea 

the  buccaneers  took  it  by  surprise 

eiet  t  IS  still  spiken  of    a  Vera  Cri 

be  ng  the  pipular  name  which  wa 

Griff  the  chiet  of  the  pirates  iiho  committed  thi'j  outrage 

'  The  reason  of  the  several  changes  made  m  the  sile  of  the  citj  erec'ed 
Ly  the  iirit  settlers  however  maybe  somewhat  attnbuted  to  ti  e  -ivages 
made  among  the  two  first  colonies  by  the  yellow  k\ei,  ot  vomito  prieto 
Unfortunately,  thcugh,  the  new  settlement  of  New  Vera  Cruz  did  not  at  all 
assist  the  new  settlers  in  this  part  cular,  for  in  addition  to  the  msaluhri  us 
nature  of  its  n  irm  and  mr m  ct  mate,  there  were  other  causes  that  were 
equally  unfavourable,  such  as  the  ponds  and  marshes  in  the  immediate 
vicin  tj  of  the  c  ty — the  exhalations  from  which  poi-^oned  the  atmosphere 

and  the  lefiected  heat  from  the  sandy  plain=  that  weie  ''till  nearer   riised 

the  tempeidtuie  toamost  eitraoid  narj  height  4dled  to  these  d  fticul 
lies  was  the  bad  qual  ty  of  the  water,  and  the  imniense  abundance  of  that 
torment  ng  kmd  of  musquito  called  the  lancudo,  whose  bite  gave  rise  to 
great  irritdtun  of  the  sjstem 

"All  these  cjiuses  operating  together,  gave  rise  to  various  affections 
among  those  who  were  acclimated  The  most  c  mmcn  effects  were  more 
or  less  sermus  tertian  fevers,  whilst  the  stranger  feh  them  m  an  attack  of 
the  lemble  vomtto.  the  very  name  of  which  is  sufficient  ti  lerrifv  the  m 
habitants  cf  the  more  salubrious  interior  Obsersaton  -md  exper  ence, 
however,  haie  now  served  to  shew  all  that  can  be  dme  towards  cuimg 
this  awful  disease  and,  con'!iquentl\  ii=  ravages  h-ne  not  been  so  grcai  for 
some  jears  j-a'it  The  two  fullowinf  facts  hive  likewise  been  a=certiined 
regarding  it — first,  that  foreigners  who  have  once  becjme  acclmattd  m 
Vera  Cruz,  then  enjoy  better  health  than  do  the  nat  ves  of  that  place ,  and, 
seccnd,  that  tliou£,h  the  climate  is  so  unheahhy  and  fatal  during  those 
peril  da  of  the  year  when  great  heal  and  heavj  rains  prevail,  jet,  that  aa 
soon  as  the  north  winds  {which  ccmmencL.  m  October  and  end  m  April) 
blow  sufficiently  strong  to  remove  the  miasmatic  exhalations  and  musqul- 
toes,  and  cool  the  atmosphere,  then  it  becomes  much  more  healthy  than  the 
climate  of  many  places  in  the  interior. 

"The  city  is  small,  but  from  ihe  regularity  which  marks  its  laying  out,  it 
is  beautifuk  The  streets  ate  wide,slraight,and  well  paved.  The  houses. 
of  which  there  are  one  thousand   and   sixty-three,  are  mostly  two  storie* 
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hi^b, -in^  built  of  the  Muscara  stone,  taken  from  the  sea  beach  Them 
are  some  tbiee  stones  high, and  of  fine  architectuni  design,  with  their  in- 
ternal arrangemtnts  correspcnding  to  the  beauty  of  their  external  appear- 
ance Tht  finest  publ  c  buildin^i  are  tho'e  near  the  wharf,  which  have 
not  Ion  J  been  built,  and  cuntam  the  principal  puHic  ofRcea  We  may  also 
notice  the  market-place  that  has  been  recently  laid  out;  the  parish  or  princi- 
pal church  ;  the  mihtaryand  female  hospitals  ;  the  maritime  custom-house, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits.  This 
latter  is  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  its  walls.  The  other  convents  of 
San  Fiancisco,  Santo  Domingo,  La  Merced,  and  Belen,  are  more  remarka- 
ble for  their  extent  than  for  their  architectural  merits.  The  streets  are 
well  hghted  by  means  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  lamps,  which  suffice 
to  illuminate  them  perfectly  on  dark  nights.  The  excellent  organization 
of  the  night-watch  perfectly  fulfils  its  object.  In  addition  to  the  hospitals 
we  have  mentioned,  there  are  others  for  the  reception  of  male  patients. 
The  cemetery,  which  is  situated  outside  the  walls,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  rep-ublic, 

"The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz  produces  almost  everything, 
in  the  way  of  eatables,  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The 
woods  abound  in  game,  the  fields  in  grain,  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits, 
and  the  savannas  or  plains  with  cattle.  The  sea,  rivers,  and  large  lakes 
abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and  the  elevated  and  temperate  regions 
with  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  natural  to  those  climates,  while 
numerous  vessels  from  Europe  and  America  bring  into  the  port  all  the 
various  wines,  liquors,  and  delicacies  which  the  most  refined  epicure  can 

"  As  Vera  Cruz  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  republic,  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  it,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  idea  of  its  fortifications.  These 
consist  of  nine  towers  connected  together  by  means  of  a  stone  and  mortar 
wall,  which,  however,  is  not  very  thick.  The  two  towers  named  Santiago 
and  Conception  are  the  most  important,  as  well  from  their  size  and  strength, 
as  from  the  feet  that  by  their  position  ihey  contribute  much  to  the  defence 
of  the  port.  They  are  situated  at  that  portion  of  the  walls  looking  toward 
the  castle  of  San  Juan,  and  are  distant  from  each  other  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  varas.  The  other  towers,  including  the  one  called 
Ban  Fernando,  are  almost  equal  in  shape,  size,  and  strength.  All  of  them 
can  mount  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  of  various  sizes  ;  and  save  those 
of  the  middle  ones,  their  fires  all  cross  in  front  of  the  guard-houses, 
the  external  walls  of  which  form  part  of  the  walls  which  surround  the 
city. 

"  Although  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  the  principal  one  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  is  very  dangerous  during  the  seasons  of  the  northers — that 
which  is  called  the  bay  being,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  bad  road- 
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Btead  7!e  ppiibicof  Mexco  js  as  badly  situated  in  ih  s  r  'pert  on 
the  e-i  tfrn  coast  as  it  is  h  ^hij  favourable  on  thewesterr  and  Baron 
Hun  l-oldt  but  too  faiihfuUy  described  the  harbour  of  Yen  Pruz  when  he 
said  th  t  the  onJy  shelter  it  aff  rds  ''hipp  ng  is  a  dangerous  anchnmn-e 
am  no  shoals  The  ruin  us  c  nd  ti  n  into  wh  ch  the  city  w  harf  has  been 
allowed  latterly  to  fal!  his  net  b\  any  means  conlnbuted  to  les  tn  the 
serioua  inconven  ence  and  r  sk  wh  ch  the  maritin  e  commerct  of  the  place 
exf*>riPnces  from  this  state  cf  tl  n!,s  This  latter  diffi  ul  j  however  we 
trust  w  I!  not  be  cf  I  ng  d  ration  as  the  necessar}  repairs  have  lately 
been  commenced  on  the  wharf  and  unless  the  funds  fail  we  h  pe  to  see 
th  s  m  rk  completed  dunng  the  coming  year 

The  situaticn  which  Vera  Cruz  his  occupied  in  the  scale  of  Mexican 
civihzati  n  since  the  era  of  the  emancji  ation  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  is, 
undoubtedly,  very  high  The  r  s  ng  gerenlion  is  g  fled  with  excellent 
tilents  and  imaginations  as  ardent  and  hvely  as  iheir  climate  and  it  is 
much  t  be  regretted  that  they  haie  not  hid  the  advantages  of  ^ood  col- 
leges in  their  c  j  to  foster  and  Inng  out  iheir  ciiacities  The  Vera 
Cruzin  s  are  nc  t  less  d  "stingu  shed  for  force  of  character  than  thej  are  for 
capacitj — as  the^  are  frank  affable  and  generous  Indeed  it  would  be 
d  fficuh  to  instance  any  other  part  of  the  repubhc  where  the  inhibitanta 
are  better  informed  or  n  ore  refined  or  w  here  there  are  more  ideas  of 
hberty  and  proo-ression  le'ss  f  naticism  or  better  cuat  ms  The  lower 
cla'i  es  in  the  vicin  tj  are  n  t  so  add  cted  ^eneially  speak  ng  to  those 
lanentabl^  diss  pa  ted  and  delnuched  hab  ts  which  are  unf  rtunately  too 
often  fcund  among  (be  lower  chsses  of  the  populice  of  the  larger  cities ; 
and  lot  g  periods  ff  time  oftpn  elapse  in  Vera  Cruz  without  the  occurrence 
of  dn\  of  those  awful  cr  mes  which  are  so  frequent  in  other  parts  W  hen 
hDrti  c  des  or  murders  occur  it  is  generally  among  the  sold  erj  ird  the 
robber  es  that  are  committed  are  almost  alwajs  the  wcrk  of  strangers, 
Trdiellers  arriving  in  the  n  ght  dunn^  the  hot  season  wruld  be  much 
surpr  sed  by  finding  the  d  ors  f  the  houses  left  open  and  the  r  inmates 
asleei  Yet  s  ich  is  the  result  of  the  confidence  which  the  morality  of 
the  inhab  tants  inspires 

Ih  ugh  in  times  past  Vera  Cruz  from  its  nches  and  mercantile  acti- 
vitj  well  deserved  the  title  of  the  Tyre  of  America  it  is,  at  the  pres^i. 
da\  fall  ng  np  dly  into  deca^  Its  business  which  in  the  \ear  1802, 
an  unted  to  the  enormtus  sura  of  eighty  two  m  llions  and  f  rty  seven 
thcusdi  d  dollars,  has  now  (1844)  become  quite  insign  ficant  and  thn 
poiuhti  n  which  in  1804  exceeded  twenty  thousand  souN  n  w  scarcely 
amtunts  to  seven  ihousind  even  nclud  ng  the  garris  n  \  era  Cruz  ib, 
be}ond  all  doubt  the  point  in  the  republic  which  has  been  most  severely 
tried  in  these  latter  time"  In  1821,  it  was  besieged  and  carried  by  tha 
ndejendent  troops     in  1823  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Span  sh  trcops, 
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and  between  the  25th  of  September,  1823,  and  the  23d  of  November,  1825, 
it  was  thiice  bombarded  by  the  Spanish,  who  were  occupying  the  castle 
of  San  Juan.  In  1832,  it  was  again  besieged  by  what  were  termed  the 
ministerial  troops ;  and,  in  1838,  it  was  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  Fn-nch. 
The  results  of  some  of  those  sufferings  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  and  honourable  to  the  city  itself.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the 
republic,  and  well  deserves  the  title  of  Heroica,  which  it  hds  borne  since 
the  year  1825,  when  she  accomplished  the  taking  of  the  furtresia  of  San 
Juan  from  its  Spanish  occupants. 

"  The  casde  of  San  Juan  de  Uiloa  is  unquestionably  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  American  fortresses.  Its  construction  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1583,  upon  a  bar  or  bank,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the 
distance  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  Castilian  varas  or  j  ards,  and  it  18 
entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  centre  of  the  area  occupied  by  this 
fortress  is  a  small  island,  upon  which  Juan  de  Giij^lva  hnded  a  year 
previous  to  the  arnval  of  Cortes  upon  the  continent,  and,  at  that  period,  it 
accidentally  received  the  name  which  it  retains  to  this  piesent  day.  It 
seems  that  there  was  a  shrine  or  temple  erected  upon  it,  lo  nhich  human 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  Indian  gods;  and  as  the  Spaniards  were 
informed  that  these  offerings  were  made  in  accordance  mth  the  commands 
of  the  kings  of  Acolhua,  (one  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,)  they  con- 
founded or  abbreviated  (his  name  into  the  word  Ulloa,  nhich  thej  aiExed 
to  the  island. 

"Sixty-one  years  after  the  conquest,  the  work  was  undertaken,  and 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  designed,  not  only  to  defend  Vera  Cruz, 
but  to  attack  it  in  case  of  necessity,  that  city  was,  nevertheless,  s  icked 
by  the   pirates,  under  the  renowned  freebooter,  LorenciUo,  in  the  jear 


"  The  cost  of  the  castle  has  been  f 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  and  it  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  exaggeration,  if  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  fact  that  a  larce  portion 
of  it  is  built  in  foundations  laid  in  the  sea,  whose  waves  it  has  resisted 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

"According  to  a  report  made  on  the  17th  of  January,  1775,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  distinguished  officers,  that  this 
fortress,  after  all  its  defences  were  completed,  would  require  a  garrison  for 
effective  service,  composed  of  seventeen  hundred  infantry  soldiers,  three 
hundred  artillery,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sailors,  and  a  hundred 


r  polygon,  which  faces  Vera  Cruz,  extends  three  hundrei 
yards  in  length,  whilst  that  which  defends  the  north  channel  is,  at  leasi 
two  hundred  yards  long.     Besides  this,  there  is  a  low  battery  situated  ii 
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the  bastion  of  Santi 
Bouthern  channc 

"  The  whole  fortress  i 
floft  coral,  which  abound: 


hich   doubles  the  fire  on  that  channel.     The 

also  by  the  battery  of  San  Miguel. 

constructed  of  Madrepora  Astrea,  a  species  of 

n  the  neighbouring  islands.     Its  walls  are  from 


four  to  five  yards  in  thickness,  their  exterior  being  faced  with  a  harder 
stone.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  having  seven  cisterns  within  the 
castle,  which  altogether  contain  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  cubic  feet  of  water.  Its  full  equipment  of  artillery  pieces  is 
three  hundred  and  seventy  ;  but  it  contained  only  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  when  attacked  by  the  French  in  1838." 


In  February,  s 


vrecked 


of  Louisiana  volimteers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
;ar  the  island  of  Lobos,     Here  they  were  met  by 
from  a  large  Mexican  force  under  General  Cos  ; 
;  without  arms,  he  presented  a  bold 
ight,  when  leaving  his  baggage,  and 
left  his  position,  and  by  forced    marches  reached 
head -quarters. 

II  describe  the  landing  and  principal 
Is  of  the  siege,  in  the  language  of  eye- 
witnesses, believing  that  a  clearer  idea  is 
thereby  conveyed  than  from  a  mere  detailed 


the  commodi 


Immediately  after  landing  at  Lizardo,  the 

o  commanding  officers  made  a  reconnois- 

ihe  steamer  Petriia,  and  selected 

the  beach  due  west  from  the  island  of  Sacri- 

ficios,  as  the  most  suitable  point  to  land  the 

troops.     The  landing  is  thus  described  by 

official  letter  lo  the  secretary  of  the  navy  at  Wash- 


mgton. 

"  The  anchorage  near  this  place  heii 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  crowding  it 
to  transfer  mest  of  the  troops  to  the  V6 
Sacrificios.  Accordingly,  on  the  mornin 
sary  prepamtions — such  as  /aunching  i 
officers,  &C.I — having  been  previously  i 


became 
with  an  undue  number  of  ve: 
;sels  of  war  for  transportation  to 
r  of  the  9th,  at  dayiight,  all  neces- 
nd  numbering  the  boais,  detailing 
»de,  this  transfer  was  commenced. 


The  frigates  received  on  board  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  hi 
dred  men  each,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  sloops  e 
smaller  vessels  numbers  in  proportion.  This  part  of  the  movement  ■; 
completed  very  successfully  abnut  ]]  o'clock,  A.  M„  and  a  few  minu 
thereafter  the  squadron  under  my  command,  accompanied  by  the  command- 
ing general,  in  the  steamship  Massachusetts,  and  such  of  the  transports  as 
had  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  got  under  way. 


T.Google 
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"The  weather  was  very  tim; — indeed  we  could  not  have  been  more 
favoured  in  this  particular  than  we  were.  We  had  a  fresh  and  yet  genite 
breeze  from  the  south-east,  and  a  perfectly  smooth  sea.  The  passage  to 
Sacrificios  occupied  us  between  two  and  three  hours.  Each  ship  came  in 
and  anchored withoutlhe  shghtest  disorder  or  confusion,  in  the  small  space 
allotted  to  her— the  harbour  being  still  very  much  crowded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  transports  we  had  lefl  behind.  The  disembarkation 
commenced  on  the  instant. 

"  Whilst  we  were  transferring  the  troops  from  the  ships  to  the  surf-boats, 
{sixty.five  in  number,)  I  directed  the  steamers  Spitfire  and  Visen,  and  the 
five  gun-boats,  to  form  a  line  parallel  with  and  close  in  to  the  beach,  to  cover 
the  landing.  This  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  these  small  vessels, 
from  the  Hghtness  of  their  draught,  were  enabled  to  take  positions  within 
good  grape-range  of  the  shore.  As  the  boats  severally  received  their  com- 
plements of  troops,  they  assembled  in  a  line,  abreast,  between  the  fleet  and 
the  gun-boats;  and  when  all  were  ready,  they  pulled  in  together,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  number  of  officers  of  the  squadron,  who  had  been  de- 
tailed for  this  purpose.  General  Worth  commanded  this,  the  first  fine  ot 
the  army,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  forming  his  command  on  the  beach 
and  neighbouring  heights  just  before  sunset.  Four  thousand  five  hundred 
men  were  thus  thrown  on  shore,  almost  simultaneously.  No  enemy  ap- 
peared to  offer  us  the  slightest  opposition.  The  first  line  being  landed,  the 
boats  in  successive  trips  relieved  the  men-of-war  and  transports  of  the  re- 
maining troops  by  10  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  whole  army,  (save  a  few  strag- 
gling companies,)  consisting  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  were  thus 
safely  deposited  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  of  any  kind. 

"The  officers  and  seamen  under  my  command  vied  with  each  other, on 
this  occasion,  in  a  zealous  and  energetic  performance  of  their  duty.  I 
cannot  but  express  to  the  department  the  great  satisfaction  I  have  derived 
from  witnessing  their  efforts  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  the  success 
of  their  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  army.  The  weather  still  continu- 
ing fine,  to-day  we  are  engaged  in  landing  the  artillery, horses,  provisions, 
and  other  material.  The  steamer  New  Orleans,  with  the  Louisiana  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  eight  hundred  strong,  arrived  most  opportunely  ai 
Anton  Lizardo,  just  as  we  had  put  ourselves  in  motion.  She  joined  us,  and 
her  troops  were  landed  with  the  rest.  Another  transport  arrived  at  this 
anchorage  to-day.     Her  troops  Have  also  been  landed. 

"General  Scott  has  now  with  him  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  men.  At 
his  request,  I  prrmitted  the  marines  of  the  squadron,  under  Captain  Edson, 
to  join  him,  bs  a  part  of  the  third  regiment  of  artillery.  The  general-in- 
chief  landed  this  morning,  and  the  army  put  itself  in  motion  at  an  early 
^10U^  to  form  its  lines  around  the  city.  There  has  been  some  distant  firing 
of  shot  and  shells  from  the  town  and   castle  upon  the  troops,  as  they  ad- 
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vanccd,  but  without  result.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in  my 
previmis  communications,  as  to  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  hold  out  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  castle  has,  at  most,  but  four  or  five  weeks'  pro- 
visions, and  the  town  about  enough  to  last  for  the  same  time." 

Thfc   following    are   the   despatches   of  General  Scott,   describing  the 

HEAD-aUARTERS    OF    THE    ArHY,  CaMP    WaSHINRTON, 

Before  Vera  Cruz,  March  23, 1847. 

Sir, — Yesterday,  seven  of  our  ten-inch  mortars  being  in  battery, and  the 
kbours  for  planting  the  remainder  of  our  heavy  metal  being  in  progress,  I 
addressed,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  summons  to  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  within  two  hours  limited  by  the  bearer  of  the  flag,  received  the  gover- 
nor's answer.  Copies  of  the  two  papers  {marked  respectively,  A  and  Ei 
are  herewith  enclosed. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  governor,  who  it  turns  out  is  the  commander 
of  both  places,  chose,  against  the  plain  terms  of  the  summons,  to  suppose 
me  to  have  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  castle  and  of  the  city — when, 
in  fact,  from  the  non-arrival  of  our  heavy  metal — principally  mortars — I 
was  in  no  condition  to  threaten  the  former. 

On  the  return  of  the  flag  with  that  reply,  I  at  once  ordered  the  seven 
mortars,  in  battery,  to  open  upon  the  city.  In  a  short  time  the  smaller 
vessels  of  Commodore  Perry's  squadron — two  steamers  and  five  schooners 
— according  to  previous  arrangement  with  him,  approached  the  city  within 
about  a  mile  and  an  e  ghth  w  hence,  being  partially  covered  from  the  castle 
— "in  tssent  il  condition  to  thtir  "safety — they  also  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon 
the  cit}  This  has  been  continued,  uninterruptedly,  by  the  mortars,  only 
with  a  feu  intermisaions,  by  the  vessels,  up  to  9  o'clock  this  morning, 
when  the  ccmmodore,  very  proptrly,  called  them  off  a  position  too  daringly 
assumed 

Our  ihrte  remaining  mortars  are  now  {13  o'clock,  M.J  in  batlpry,  and 
the  whole  ten  in  activity  To  morrow,  early,  if  the  city  should  continue 
cb  imate,  batlenes  Nos  4  and  5  will  be  ready  to  add  their  fire:  No.  4, 
ccnf  sting  of  four  twentj  fjur  pounders  and  two  eight-inch  Paixhan  guns, 
and  No  5  (naval  batterj  )  of  three  thirty-two  pounders  and  three  eight- 
inch  Paiibans — the  guno,  officers  and  sailors  landed  from  the  squadron — ■ 
our  friends  of  the  navj  being  unremitting  in  their  zealous  co-operation,  in 
everj  mcde  and  form 

So  far,  we  know  that  our  fire  upon  the  city  has  been  highly  elfective — 
particularly  from  the  batteries  of  ten-inch  mortars,  planted  at  about  eight 
hundred  yards  from  (he  city.  Including  the  preparation  and  defence  of 
the  batteries,  from  the  beginning — now  many  days — and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  from  city  and  castle,  we  have  only  had  four 
or  five  men  wounded,  and  one  officer  and  one  man   killed,  in  or  near  the 
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trenches.  That  officer  was  Captain  John  R.  Vinton,  of  the  United  Stnlei 
third  artillery,  one  of  the  most  talented,  accomplished,  and  effective  mem 
Ders  of  the  army  and  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  brilliant  operations 
at  M  ntere}  He  fell  h^t  evening,  in  the  trenches,  where  he  was  on  duty 
as  field  and  commanding  officer,  universally  regretted.  I  have  just  attended 
his  honoured  remains  to  a  soldier's  grave,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  and 
within  retch  of  his  guns 

ThirtLen  of  the  long  needed  mortars — leaving  twenty-seven,  besides 
heavv  guns  behind — have  arrived,  and  two  of  them  landed.  A  heavy 
norther  then  set  in  (at  mer  dian)  which  stopped  that  operation,  and  also  the 
landing  of  shells  Hence  the  fire  of  our  mortar  batteries  has  been  slack- 
ened a  nee  3  clock  to-day,  and  cannot  be  reinvigorated  until  we  shall 
again  have  a  mooth  sea  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  leave  this  report  open 
for  journ  il  zm^  events  that  may  occur  up  to  the  departure  of  the  steamship- 
of  war  Pr  ncetoB  with  Commodore  Conner,  who,  I  learn,  expects  to  leave 
the  ai  chorage  off  Sacrifici  s,  for  the  United  States,  the  25th  instant. 

March  24  — The  storm  having  subsided  in  the  night,  we  commenced 
this  forenoon  as  soon  as  the  sea  became  a  little  smooth,  to  land  shot,  shells, 
and  mortirs 

The  naval  battery.  No.  5,  was  opened,  with  great  activity,  under  Captain 
Aulick,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  sijiiadron,  at  about  10  A.  M.  His  fire 
was  continued  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  little  before  he  was  relieved  by  Captain 
Mayo,  who  landed  with  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition — Captain  A.  hav- 
ing exhau  d  1  pp'y  1  h  d  b  u  1  th  him.  He  lost  four  sailors 
killed,  and  h  d    n      fl"        L  B  Id  vin,  shghtly  hurt. 

The  m  b  N       1  2  and  3   1    ve  fired  but  languidly  during 

the  day,  f      hnn     fhll       hha     nw  going  out  from  the  beach. 

The  tw        p  f  C  1      1  B     kb     d     blef  of  artillery,  both  of  this 

dale,  copi        f  «h    h  I    n  1         g         h  dents  of  these  three  batteries. 

Ballery  N     4whh       II  nu      f  venty-four  pounders  and  two 

eight-inch  P  h  n  guns  h  bt  n  h  d  layed  in  the  hands  of  the  inde- 
fatigable eg  by  h  n  rth  h  fill  d  up  the  work  with  sand  nearly 
as  fast  as  Id  b  p  d  bj  h  h  If  bl  nded  labourers.  It  will,  how- 
ever, doul  I       b     n  f  11  a         y       ly  rrow  morning. 

March  25.— The  Princeton  being  about  to  start  for  Philadelphia,  I  have 
but  a  moment  to  continue  ibis  report. 

All  the  batteries,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  in  awful  activity  this  morn- 
ing. The  effect  is,  no  doubt,  very  great,  and  1  think  the  city  cannot  hold 
out  beyond  lo-day.  To-morrow  morning  many  of  the  new  mortars  will  be 
in  a  position  to  add  their  fire,  when,  or  after  the  delay  of  some  twelve 
hours,  if  no  jiroposilion  to  surrender  should  be  received,  1  shall  organize 
parties  for  carrying  the  city  by  asrault.  So  far  the  defence  has  been  spi 
"riled  and  obstinate 
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1  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memorial  received  last  night,  signed  by  (he  consuls 
af  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  within  Ve/a  Cruz,  asking 
•ne  to  grant  a  truce  to  enable  the  neutrals,  together  with  Mexican  women 
and  children,  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  havoc  about  them.  I  shall 
reply,  the  moment  that  an  opportunity  may  be  taken,  to  say— First.  That 
a  truce  can  only  be  granted  on  the  application  of  Governor  Morales,  with 
n  view  to  surrender;  second,  That  in  sending  safeguards  to  the  differen* 
consuls,  beginning  as  far  back  as  the  13th  instant,  I  distinctly  admonished 
them,  particularly  the  French  and  Spanish  consuls— and,  of  course,  through 
the  two,  the  other  consuls — of  the  dangers  that  have  followed;  third. 
That  although,  at  that  date,  I  had  already  refused  to  allow  any  person 
whatsoever  to  pass  the  line  of  investment  either  way,  yet  the  blockade 
nad  been  left  open  to  the  consuls  and  other  neutrals  to  pass  out  to  their 
respective  ships  of  war  up  to  the  32d  instant ;  and,  fourth,  I  shall  enclose 
to  the  memorialists  a  copy  of  my  summons  to  the  governor,  to  show  that  I 
had  fully  considered  the  impending  hardships  and  distresses  of  the  place, 
including  those  of  women  and  children,  before  one  gun  had  been  fired  in 
that  direction.  The  intercourse  between  the  neutral  ships-of-war  and  the 
city  was  stopped  at  the  last-mentioned  date  by  Commodore  Perry,  with  my 
concurrence,  which  I  placed  on  the  ground  that  that  intercourse  could  not 
fail  to  give  to  the  enemy  moral  aid  and  comfort. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  memorial,  that  our  batteries  have  already  had  a 
terrible  effect  on  the  city,  (also  known  through  other  sources,)  and  hence 
the  inference  that  a  surrender  must  soon  be  proposed.     In  haste, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient 
''e'^ant,  WmriELD  Scott. 

Hon,  William  L.  Marcv,  Secretary  of  War. 

Head-Quarters  of  the  Army, 

Vera  Cruz,  March  29,  1847. 

Sib, — The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  floats  triumphantly  over 
Ihe  walls  of  this  city  and  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

Our  troops  have  garrisoned  both  since  10  o'clock.  It  is  now  noon. 
Brigadier-general  Worth  is  in  command  of  the  two  places. 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  and  exchanged  at  a  late  hour  night 
before  the  last.     I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  document. 

I  have  heretofore  reported  the  principal  incidents  of  the  siege,  up  to  tho 
35th  instant.  Nothing  of  striking  interest  occurred,  until  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  when  I  received  overtures  from  General  Landero, 
on  whom  General  Morales  has  devolved  the  principal  command.  A  terri- 
ble storm  of  wind  and  sand  made  it  difficuk  to  communicate  with  the  city, 
and  impossible  to  refer  to  Commodore  Perry.  I  was  obhged  to  eniprtain  the 
proposition  alone,  or  to  cont.nue  the  fire  upon  a  place  that  had  shown  a  dispo- 
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sition  to  surrender;  for  the  loss  of  a  day,  or  perhaps  several,  couJi-notbe  pei 
mitted.    The  accompanying  papers  will  show  the  proceedings  and  results. 

Yesterday,  after  the  norther  had  abated,  and  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  tne  early  the  morning  before  had  again  met  those  appointed  by  General 
Landero,  Commodore  Perry  sent  ashore  his  second  in  command.  Captain 
Aulick,  as  a  commissioner  on  the  part  f  (he  nai  y  Although  not  included 
in  my  specific  arrangement  made  with  the  Mexican  commander,  I  did  not 
hesitate,  with  proper  courtesy,  lo  desire  that  Captam  Aulick  might  be  duly 
introduced  and  allowed  lo  participate  in  the  di&cuasions  and  acts  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  been  reciprocally  accredited  Hence  the  preamble 
to  his  signature.  The  original  American  comn  issioners  mere  Bievet 
Brigadier-general  Worth,  Bri&adier  general  PiUou,  and  Colonel  Totten. 
Four  more  able  or  judicious  officers  could  not  haie  been  desired 

I  have  time  to  add  but  little  more  The  reira  nmg  details  f  the  siege  ; 
the  able  co-operation  of  the  United  States  squadrrn,  successively  under  the 
command  of  Commodores  Cinncr  and  Perrj  ,  the  admirable  conduct  of 
the  whole  army — regulars  and  volunteers — I  should  be  happy  to  dwell 
upon  as  they  deserve  ;  but  the  steamer  Princeton,  with  Commodore  Conner 
on  board,  is  under  way,  and  I  have  commenced  organizing  an  advance  into 
the  interior.  This  may  be  delayed  a  few  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  ad- 
ditional means  of  transportation.  In  the  mean  time,  a  joint  operation,  by 
land  and  water,  will  be  made  upon  Alvarado.  No  lateral  expedition, 
however,  shall  interfere  with  the  grand  movement  towards  the  capital. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  services  of  Colonel  Totten,  in  the  siege  that 
has  just  terminated  most  successfully,  and  the  importance  of  his  presence 
at  Washington,  as  the  bead  of  the  engineer  bureau,  I  intrust  this  despatch 
to  his  personal  care,  and  beg  to  commend  him  to  the  very  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Winfield  Scott. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marct,  Secretary  of  War. 

Gentlemen  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  scenes  which  they  portray, 
write  as  follows : 

Camp  of  the  Besieging  Army,  March  10,  1847. 

At  2  o'clock  this  morning  the  camp  was  aroused  by  a,  brisk  fire  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  balls  came  whistling  through, "as  thick  as  hail,"  breaking 
one  man's  thigh,  and  wounding  two  others.  Instead  of  "beating  the  long 
roll,"  as  usual  in  cases  of  alarm,  a  small  detachment,  under  Captain  Gor- 
don, was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded  over  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  when  he  found  his  command  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  body 
jfmen.  He  hailed  them,  and  they  answered  him  in  English,  but  the 
laptuin,  not  admiring  their  accent,  withdrew  his  small  force  a  short  dis- 
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lance,  and  again  hailed,  when  he  was  answered  wiih  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  their  whole  body,  which  was  returned  by  the  detachment,  and  had 
the  efTect  of  compelling  ihe  Mexicans  to  retire  towards  the  town.  Nothing 
but  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  and  able  officer  prevented  the  cajitura 
or  de.jt ruction  of  the  whole  reconnoitering  detachment. 

The  steamer  Spitfire,  Captain  Tatnall,  at  sunrise  took  position  in  front 
of  the  castle  and  town,  and  commenced  a  fire,  by  way  of  "opening  the 
ball,"  which  she  continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  which  was  returned  by 
the  castle  and  city. 

Shortly  after  the  Spitfire  commenced  firing,  the  first  and  second  divisions 
moved  in  a  column  up  the  beach  towards  the  city,  about  a  mile,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  the  place.  A  Mexican  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
numbering,  perhaps,  four  or  five  regiments  in  all,  showed  themselves  on 
the  sand  heights  towards  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  our 
advance,  and  commenced  firing  musketry.  One  of  the  mountain  howitzers 
and  rockets  were  placed  on  the  hills,  and  fired  a  few  shots  and  sent  a  few 
rockets  whizzing  through  the  air  without  any  effect.  The  Mexicans 
appeared  to  be  a  little  shy  of  them  at  first,  but  soon  recommenced  spread- 
ing their  hne  along  the  hill  and  firing  their  muskets.  Captain  Taylor 
was  then  ordered  to  try  their  mettle  with  a  six-pounder,  which  had  not 
been  fired  hut  a  few  limes  before  they  withdrew  behind  the  hill,  and  left 
for  some  place  secure  from  danger.  In  this  firing  there  wa»  one  Mexican 
killed. 

General  Worth  succeeded  in  taking  his  position  on  the  right  of  the  line 
of  investment  by  11  o'clock.  The  hne  clrciimvallating  the  city,  when 
completed,  will  run  along  a  chain  of  sand-hills  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  ranging  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  com- 
pletely overlooking  and  commanding  the  town  and  fortifications,  hut  the 
heavy  guns  from  the  castle  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  right  wing  of 
the  line,  where  no  doubt  the  quarters  will  be  very  hot. 

As  soon  as  General  Worth  had  occupied  his  ground.  General  Patter- 
son's division  took  up  its  march  with  General  PiUow's  brigade  in  advance, 
for  the  p  roose  of  form  ng  on  he  Itft  ol  Genenl  Uorih  The  advance, 
howei  r  d  d  net  proceed  over  a  m  le  bef  re  they  beca  i^  engaged  nith 
the  ene  j  n  a  th  ck  clus  er  of  ci  apparel  4.  raj  d  fire  immediately 
ensued  w  h  ch  lasted  about  iwen  y  n  nules  The  Mex  cans  retreated  and 
no  loss  on  e  tl  er  s  de  that  I  could  ascerta  n  post  ely  thrugh  I  ha\e 
heard  t  tp[  ea  edly  tl  s  even  ng  thit  five  dead  Mcx  ca      had  been  found. 

Get  eral  P  llo  \  aga  n  co  n  e  ced  extend  ng  t!  e  1  n  but  owing  to  th- 
great  d  ffic  I  y  and  labour  of  cutt  ng  a  road  n  the  chipparel,  through 
which  !  e  had  o  jiss  he  had  not  proceeded  m  re  thai  hilf  a  mile,  up  10 
4  o'clock  P  M  vhen  he  aga  n  came  c  t  ct  w  ih  the  enemy,  wno 
were  in  ambuscade       The  fir  ng  w  s  so  hea  j    and  appeared  so  to  in 
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crease,  tl.at  Genural  Patterson  despatched  the  New  York  regiment,  o! 
Rhields's  brigade,  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pillow — but  only  one  com- 
pany of  the  New  Yorkers  arrived  at  the  point  of  attack  before  General 
Pillow  had  routed  the  enemy  by  a  charge.  In  this  engagement,  two  of 
the  first  Pennsylvanians  were  slightly  wounded,  viz. :  M.  Crann,  of  com- 
pany C,  and  T.  Tice,  of  company  F, 

A  body  of  Mexicans  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered,  through  a  glass, 
on  the  left  flank  of  General  Pillow's  command,  at  a  house  known  as  a 
magazine,  and  I  expect  it  has  been  occupied  as  such.  A  six-pounder  was 
brought  to  bear  on  it  from  one  of  the  heights  in  our  possession,  which 
caused  them  to  leave  without  ceremony. 

Towards  sundown.  General  Pillow's  brigade  very  unexpectedly  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and 
planting  the  "stars  and  stripes,"  which  they  greeted,  as  one  of  the  Ten- 
nesseans  said,  with  "  three  of  the  biggest  kind  of  cheers." 

The  batteries  from  town  and  castle  kept  throwing  thirteen-inch  shells, 
and  twenty-four  pound  round-shot,  at  the  entire  line,  until  dark.  One  of 
Ihem  exploded  immediately  in  front  of  General  Worth  and  staff",  and  a 
portion  of  it  passed  through  Captain  Blaiichard's  company,  but  fortunately 
without  injuring  any  one. 

General  Quitman's  brigade  now  moved  forward  and  encamped  on  the 
right  of  General  Pillow. 

Camp  of  the  Eesiecing  Army, 
three  miles  in  rear  of  city,  March  II,  1847. 
This  morning,  shortly  after  dayhght,  the  batteries  from  the  ca=Je  and 
the  town  opened  on  our  lines, and  rontlnued,  with  short  intervals,  through- 
out the  day.  I  sincerely  regret  to  announce  that,  among  our  losses  to-day, 
is  the  death  of  Captain  William  Alburtis,  of  the  second  infantry.  His 
head  was  shot  ofF  with  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  from  the  city,  while 
marching  with  the  regiment  to  join  General  Twiggs,  at  the  north  end. 
Captain  Alburtis  was  a  printer,  and  former  editor  of  the  Virginia  Republi- 
can, at  Martinsburg,  Va.  There  was  also  killed  by  the  cannonade,  Pri- 
vate Cunningham,  of  company  A,  mounted  rifles,  and  a  drummer  boy  of 
company  B,  second  artillery,  had  his  arm  shot  off". 

About  7  o'clock  this  morning.  General  Quitman's  brigade  was  ordered 
to  relieve  General  Pillow  from  the  position  he  had  occupied  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  his  troops  might  get  their  breakfast,  and  procure  water 
to  last  during  the  day.  The  Mexicans  saw  our  party  leaving  the  height, 
but  did  not  see  the  other  coming  up  wilh  their  cavalry,  expecting,  no 
doubt,  to  steal  upon  their  rear,  but  they  were  very  much  mistalien. 
General  Quitman  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  rapid  fire  at  long 
shots  was  kept  up  for  about  an  hour.     Captain  Davis,  of  the  Georgia  regi- 
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nient,  with  twenty  riflemen,  were  sunt  as  sk'rmishers,  to  iiiclme  round 
under  the  hill,  and  engage  them  at  close  quarters.  As  soon  as  they 
oDserved  Captain  Davis,  about  two  hundred  advanced  on  him,  but  with  his 
small  force  he  held  (hem  in  check  until  Colonel  Jackson,  with  the  balance 
of  three  companies,  and  Colonel  Dickenson,  with  his  regiment,  came  to  hia 
assistance,  when  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  retreat  under  the  cover  of 
the  guns  of  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  several  dead  and  some  wounded. 
Our  loss  in  this  affair  this  morning  is  seven  slightly  wounded. 

The  column  of  General  Twiggs  moved  up  this  morning,  with  the 
mounted  rifles  in  advaoce,  at  9  o'clock,  to  take  position  on  the  left  of  the 
Rue.  The  undertaking  was  a  most  arduous  one,  hut  with  General  Twiggs 
there  is  "  no  such  word  as  fail."  When  his  cannon  could  not  be  hauled 
by  horses,  fhey  were  pulled  and  lifted  by  his  men,  and  they  were  taken 
up  and  over  sand-ridges  that  I  should  think  it  utterly  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  physical  strength  of  men,  to  surmount.  The  advance  of  this 
column  arrived  at  their  destination,  on  the  sea-shore,  above  the  town,  about 
2  o'clock,  and  the  rear  closed  up  at  sundown. 

This  now  entirely  circumscribes  the  place,  and  the  entire  line  investing 
occupies  a  space  of  ground  about  eight  miles  in  length.  As  the  troops 
lay  stretched  along  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  dotted 
here  and  there,  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  they  present  to  the  view  a  majestic 
and  sublime  appearance.  The  enemy  are  now  completely  within  our 
grasp,  and  whether  they  can  rend  asunder  the  chains  that  bind  them  to 
the  confined  limits  of  the  walls  of  the  city  and  castle,  remains  to  be  seen. 
General  Worth  occupies  the  right.  General  Twiggs  the  left,  and  General 
Patterson  the  centre.  If  either  of  these  officers  can  be  moved  from  their 
positions,  one  foot,  by  any  force  that  can  be  brought  against  them,  I  am 
very  much  mistaken.  Having  our  position,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  the  mortars  and  cannon  will  be  planted  on  the  heights,  when  the 
enemy  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  eflijcts  of  our  shot  upon 
their  city. 

I  was  informed,  at  a  late  hour  last  night,  that  Colonel  Persifor  F.  Smith, 
with  his  rifles,  has  had  a  very  pretty  fight  with  a  force  of  about  eight 
hundred  from  the  city,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  in  quick  time,  with  a 
loss  of  about  twenly-five  killed,  and  several  wounded,  and  sustaining  a  loss 
of  two  or  three  privates  killed  and  wounded. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  army  to-day,  and  the 
surgeons  stale  that  they  never  knew  the  army  to  be  in  better  heakh  and 
condition,  and  no  evidence  of  any  thing  hke  vomit o. 

[From  the  Correspondence  of  the  Tropic] 

Off  Vera  Cruz,  March  J3,  1847. 

«         »         •        Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  this 

campaign  than  the  quietness  with  which  the  troops  were  permitted  to  land 
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1  have  the  assurance  of  officers  whose  experience  qualifies  them  li  jul^e, 
that  three  pieces  f  cannon  jud  ciously  planted  and  masked  bj  the  small 
eminence  \^h  ch  overhangs  the  point  of  landing  would  ha^e  productd 
terrible  havoc  among-^t  our  troops  I  believe  that  three  pieces  so  planted 
and  masked  and  served  with  grape  and  canister  sho  w  uld  bate  placed 
at  least  five  thousand  of  our  men  hoT»  du  combat  before  they  c  uld  have 
reached  the  posit  on  which  thej  were  permitted  to  take  unmolested  Ibey 
could  have  s[  iked  the  r  guns  upon  our  advance  and  retired  m  perfect 
safety.  To  what  are  we  to  attrilute  th  s  supineness!  I  cannot  guess 
General  Scott  maj  have  deceive!  them  sonewhat  by  his  reconnois  inces 
of  the  6th  instant,  in  which  he  examined  the  coast  to  tht,  northward  as 
well  as  to  the  southward  of  the  city  ;  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  mat 
ter,  as  half  a  dozen  guns  upon  each  side  of  the  city  could  form  a  con 
sideiation  of  trifling  importance  to  them  in  the  way  of  defence.     But  so 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Commodore  Perry  had 
been  a|ipointed,  by  goyemmenl,  to  supersede  Conner.  The  following  are 
the  despatches  of  the  former  officer,  remarkable,  like  those  of  General 
Taylor,  for  their  terseness  and  modesty. 

F                M                   ffl  C        M     h^  1847 
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recalled  by  signal. 

At  the  earnest  desir 

e  of  myself 

nd  officers.  General  Scott 

generously 

assigned  a  position  in  the  trenches  to  be  mounted  with  guns  from  the 
squadron,  and  worked  by  seamen.  Three  eight-inch  Paixhans  and  three 
.  ong  thirty-two  pounders  (all  thai  was  required)  were  consequently  landed, 
and  after  immense  labour  in  transporting  them  through  the  sand,  in  which 
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pames  from  the  divisions  of  Generals  Patterson,  Worth,  and  Pillow 
rei.pectively  detached  by  those  officers,  cheerfully  participated,  the  pii^ces 
wore  placed  in  position  and  opened  upf  n  the  city  about  10  o'clock  yester- 
day, immediately  drawing  upon  them  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  killed  and  wounded  ten  of  the  detachment  from  the  squadron. 

In  0  der  to  g  ve  all  a  chance  to  erve  n  tl  e  tr  ches  for  the  h  no  r  f 
\(h  ch  th  re  B  a  great  though  p,e  us  st  fe  I  ha  e  a  a  ged  ha  de 
tachmen  s  fron  eacl  h  j  n  charge  respect  elj  of  1  e  te  a  t  ad  the 
wh  le  coinnanded  by  a  captd  n  or  con  n  an  der  shall  be  rel  ered  every 
t  en  \  four  h  urs  Capta  n  A  1  ck  a-s  sted  by  Con  n  ande  Mackenz  e 
a  d  se  eral  1  e    enan  s  had  the  d  rect  on  of  irount    g  the  gun      nd    pe 

f    Ve  tl  e    and    veil  and  bra  ely  \  as  the  du  j  performed      Cap 
W  y     5  no  \    n  charge  ad      II  he  rel  eved   n  tu  n 

The  01  0  arr  ved  n  the  32<I  tant  but  n  r  n  eq  ence  of  a  no  tl  r 
dd  not  reach  her  pr  per  ancho  aire  unt  1  3  estcrday  af  e  noon  Dead 
me  ts  1  b  a  s  f  all  he  ve  sola  are  e  pi  jed  „h  a  d  daj  n  I  nd  ng 
fr  n  the  tr     spor  s  the  st  res  and     u  s    f  the  dr    > 

Enclosed  s  he  1  st  of  k  Ifed  and  nded  ascer  a  ned  up  10  h  s  hoar 
(12  n  er  d  an  )  w  h  the  rej  on  of  Capta  n  A  1  ck  also  a  1  st  f  he  all 
ve  s  Is  c  mi  r  s  n  the  flot  Ua  of  the  squadron  all  of  wh  ch  w  ere  engag-ed 
on  the  22d       tant 

I  ha  e  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obed  e  t  servant 

M.  C.  Perry,  Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington  Ctly,  D.  C. 

Friday,  March  26,  1847. 

Sin, — The  detention  of  the  Princeton  enables  me  to  inform  the  depart- 
ment of  events  up  to  this  hour,  (10  A.  M.) 

Captain  Mayo  and  hia  party  have  returned,  having  been  relieved  in  the 
batteries  by  a  detachment  under  Captain  Breese.  I  hardly  need  assure  the 
department  that  the  party  under  Captain  Mayo  sustained,  with  unabated 
courage  and  spirit,  the  admirable  fire  of  the  naval  battery.  The  bom- 
bardment from  the  trenches  was  continued  through  the  night.  A  heavy 
norther  now  blowing,  (the  third  in  five  days,)  has  prevented  communication 
with  the  shore  since  last  evening.  Several  merchant  vessels  have  been 
thrown,  this  morning,  ashore  by  the  gale. 

The  report  of  Captain  Mayo  is  enclosed,  as  also  an  additional  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  names  of  the  killed,  wili  be  found  that 
01  Midshipman  T,  B.  Shubrick,  a  most  amiable  and  promising  young 
officer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  you  r  very  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Perry,  Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

Hon.  John  Y.  Masos,  Secre.tary  of  the  Navy,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
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Sundaij,  March  2S,  1847. 
Sir, — I  am  happy  to  infonn  you  that  the  cily  and  castle  of  Vera  Crui 
surrendered  yesterday  to  the  combined  force  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  on  terms  highly  favourable  lo  us. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Pbbiiy,  Commanding  Some  Squadron. 
Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  the  following; 

"  1.  The  whole  garrison,  or  garrisons,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  39th  instant,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. ; 
the  garrisons  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
to  lay  down  their  arms  to  such  officers  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  armies,  and  at  a  point  to  be  agreed  upon  by 

"3.  Mexican  officers  shall  preserve  theirarms  and  private  effects, including 
horses  and  horse-furniture,  and  to  be  allowed,  regular  and  irregular  officers, 
as  also  the  rank  and  file,  five  days  to  retire  to  their  respective  homes,  on 
parole,  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

"3.  Coincident  with  the  surrender,  as  stipulated  in  article  1,  the  Mexi- 
can flags  of  the  various  forts  and  stations  shall  be  struck,  saluted  by  their 
own  batteries ;  and,  immediately  thereafter.  Forts  Santiago  and  Concep- 
tion, and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States, 

"4.  The  rank  and  tile  of  the  regular  portion  of  the  prisoners  lo  be  dis- 
posed of  after  surrender  and  parole,  as  their  general-in -chief  may  desire, 
and  the  irregular  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  officers, 
in  respect  to  all  arms  and  descriptions  of  force,  giving  the  usual  parole,  that 
the  said  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  themselves,  shall  not  serve  again  until 
duly  exchanged. 

"  5.  All  the  material  of  war,  and  all  public  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion found  in  the  city,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa  and  their  dependen- 
cies, to  belong  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  armament  of  the  same,  (not 
injured  or  destroyed  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  actual  war,)  may  be 
considered  as  liable  to  be  restored  to  Mexico  by  a  definite  treaty  of  peace. 

"6,  The  sick  and  wounded  Mexicans  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city, 
with  such  medical  officers  and  attendants,  and  officers  of  the  army,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  their  care  and  treatment. 

"7.  Absolute  protection  is  solemnly  guarantied  to  persons  in  the  city,  and 
property,  and  it  is  clearly  understood  that  no  private  building  or  property 
IB  to  be  taken  or  used  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  previous 
arrangement  with  the  owners,  and  for  a  fair  equivalent. 
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"  S.  Absolute  freedom  of  religious  worshi  f  and  ceremonies  is 
guarantied." 

The  following  is  ihe  letter  of  General  Scott  to  the  Spanish  consul  in  the 
city,  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  consul,  for  the  protection  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  Spanish  residents  : 

Heac-quarters  of  the  United  States  Army, 

Camp  Washington,  before  Vera  Cruz. 

The  undersigned,  Major-general  Scott,  genera l-in-c hi ef  of  the  armies  ot 
Ihe  United  States,  has  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  note  dated  the  10th 
instant,  of  Senor  D.  Afiloss  G.  de  Escalante,  consul  of  Spain,  residing  in 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  asking  that  the  said  army,  in  its  operations  against 
the  city,  may  respect  the  persons  of  Spanish  subjects  and  their  property 
within  the  same. 

The  undersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  recognising  the  intimate  relations 
of  amity  which  happily  exist  between  his  government  and  that  of  Spain, 
and  the  consequent  obligations  imposed  on  the  public  forces  of  the  former, 
in  their  operations  against  the  said  city,  to  respect,  as  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, Spanish  subjects  and  their  property  within  the  same  ;  but  he  begs 
to  say  to  the  consul  of  Spain,  that  in  carrying  the  city,  whether  by  bom- 
bardment and  cannonade,  or  assault,  or  all — and,  particularly  in  the  night- 
time, it  will  be  exceedingly  difficuh  for  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
perceive  the  consular  flags,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  persons  and 
property  of  friends,  and  the  persona  and  property  of  the  enemy.  The 
undersigned  can,  therefore,  only  promise  to  do  all  that  circumstances  may 
possibly  permit,  to  cause  such  discrimination  to  be  observed  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  show  his  aniiety  to  carry  out  that  friendly  purpose,  he  sends 
to  her  Spanish  majesty's  consul,  residing  in  Vera  Cruz,  a  printed  safeguard, 
under  his  (Major-general  Scott's)  sign-manual,  to  protect  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  house  of  the  Spanish  consul,  and  Spanish  subjects  and  property 
within  the  same — to  be  shown,  if  the  city  should  be  carried,  to  alt  ofiicera 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  forces  who  may  approach  the  house  of 
the  consul ;  U  being  toell  understood,  that  the  said  safeguard  is  solely  in- 
tended to  protect  Spanish  subjects  and  their  property. 

The  undersigned,  who  has  not  had  the  honour  to  hear  directly  from  tht 
British  consul,  requests  that  a  like  safeguard,  herewith  enclosed  for  him, 
may  be  delivered  by  the  Spanish  consul. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  the  consul  of  her  majesty  the  Q,ueen  of  Spain, 
the  assurance  of  the  high  respect  and  consideration  of  the  undersigned. 
Win?  IK  LP  Scott 

For  the  Consul  of  Spain,  at  Vera  Cruz, 
SeDor  D.  Afiloss  de  Esualantk. 
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Upon  receiving  the  memorial  of  the  consuls,  the  Mexican  governor 
addressed  a  letter  to  General  Scott,  requesting  his  conformity  with  their 
request.     The  American  commander  replied  in  a  negative  to  their  de- 


The  surrender  of  the  city  took  place  on  the  29th.  The  Americans  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  feeing  each  other,  and  stretching  across  a  plain  for 
more  than  a  mile.  The  Mexicans  left  the  city  at  10  o'clock  to  the  sound 
of  their  national  music,  passed  between  the  American  lines,  and,  after  lay- 
inc  down  their  arms  and  colours,  marched  for  the  interior.  General 
Worth  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  evacuation ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  accomplished,  a  portion  of  his  division  entered  the  city,  to  the  sound 
of  national  music  and  in  full  military  array.  Soon  after  the  flag  of  the 
United  Stales  was  erected  over  the  Plaza,  and  saluted  by  the  guns  of  the 
city  and  squadron.  General  Scott  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  the  place, 
and  General  Worth  was  appointed  military  governor. 

The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  disgusting 
filth,  and  considerable  time  was  spent  in  restoring  it  to  cleanliness  and 
health.  The  Americans  remained  there  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to 
recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
lime.  General  Scott  prepared  for  a  march  into  the  interior.  Previous  to 
setting  out,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  regard  for  the  Mexican 
religion  and  customs,  and  advising  all  citizens  not  to  join  the  army  which 
was  in  arms  airainst  the  United  States 
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Oh  thf  8th  of  April,  the  army  left  Vera  Cruz.and  commenced  its  march 
for  the  "  Hails  of  the  Montezumas."  They  advanced  in  high  spirits;,  and 
with  tilt!  certainty  of  speedy  battle,  as  it  was  understood  that  Sania  Anna 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  large  force.  After  his  defeat  at  Bucna 
Vista,  the  dictator  had  used  every  effort  to  assemble  another  army;  and 
succeeding  in  this,  he  marched  lo  meet  the  detachment  under  General 
Scott.  Upon  the  near  approach  of  the  Americans,  he  retired  towards 
Puebla,  and  after  stripping  it  of  every  thing  which  might  be  of  service  tc 
hts  army,  he  marched  towards  the  Jalapa  road,  and  look  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Sierra  Gordo.  Here  he  waited  with  firmness  the  approach  of  the 
American  forces. 


BATTLE  OF   SIEREA  GORDO. 


HE   battle  of  Atig-ostura,  ind    capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  had  been  severe  blows  to  ilie  pride  and 
th    of  Mexico ;    but   with   true    Spanish 
3,  she  still  refused  to  yield  to  her  cotique- 
although  eveiy  battle  but  testified  to  her 
weakness  and  the  enemy's  strength.    Santa 
Anna  stiil  possessed  energy  and  influence  enough 
to  present  a  formidable  array,  and  one  which, 
with  the  strength  of  his  position,  enabled  him  to 
lace  the  approach  of  General  Scott  with  coolness. 

Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  thus  describes  the  advance 
of  the  American  army: — "  Gieneral  Twiggs's  division  of  the  army  reached 
this  place  on  Sunday  last,  (April  11th,)  and  Gieneral  Patterson's  on  Mon- 
day evening.  Both  are  now  encamped  here  in  a  delightful  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Plan  del  Rio,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Worth's  divi- 
sion, and  General  ftuitman's  brigade  of  volunteers.  General  Scott  arrived 
last  evening,  and  we  anticipate  in  a  few  days  a  hard  battle.  The  Mexi- 
cans, to  the  number  of  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  with 
General  Vega,  if  not  Santa  Anna  himself,  at  their  head,  are  strongly  forti- 
fied about  three  miles  in  our  advance,  and  appear  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  making  their  position,  if  possible,  still  stronger.  They  have  several  bat- 
teries planted,  and  will  make  a  desperate  stand.  Our  present  force  here  is 
not  over  six  thousand  men,  including  Steptoe's,  Wall's,  and  the  howitzer 
batteries.     The  sappers  and  miners  are  busily  engaged  in  cutting  roads. 

"April  16th. — The  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  are  occupying  a  chain 
of  works  along  the  road,  the  nearest  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  General  Scott's  head-quarters  in  a  direct  line.  The  road  this  side 
e  cut  up  and  barricaded,  and  every  possible  means  of  defence  and  unnoy- 
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ance  has  been  resorted  to.  Beyond  the  first  work  there  are  three  or  four 
others,  compJetely  commanding  the  gor^e  through  which  the  road  to  Jalapa 
runs — these  fortifications  on  hills,  and  rising  so  as  to  defend  one  another. 
It  is  thought  that  Santa  Anna  has  twenty  thousand  men  witli  him — the 
Joweji  estimate  gives  him  fifteen  thousand,  and  with  these  he  has  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  field-artillery,  besides  some  fourteen  heavy  cannon  in  position. 

"To  turn  the  difleienl  works,  a  road  has  been  partially  cut  through  the 
rough  ground  and  chapparel  to  the  right;  and  although  the  reconnoissance 
is  as  yet  imperfect,  it  is  still  thought  that  a  point  near  the  enemy's  farthest 
work  can  he  reached.  General  Twiggs,  with  his  division,  is  to  march  at 
8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  by  the  new  road,  and  on  the  following  morning 
it  is  thought  the  attack  w  II  c  en  e  n  the  works  on  this  side.  If 
General  Twiggs  succeeds  n  ea  h  ng  he  rear  of  Santa  Anna — and  he 
will  use  every  exertion  to  d  so — I  d  n  ee  what  can  save  him.  He  is 
generally  foi  enough,  how  h     e  1  lenty  of  holes  out  of  vh    I    to 

escape,  and  from  the  great  d  fE  1  j  f  e  nnoitering  h  s  pos  t  on  f  11  he 
may  have  some  means  to  e    ape  h  The  general    mpress  on     0  \    n 

camp  is-,  that  this  is  10  he  he  g  a  ba  le  of  the  war  a  d  th  mmen  e 
natural  strength  of  Santa  Ann  ks       lid  justify  tl  e  bel  ef      Ce  e  a! 

Worth  left  Puenta  Nacional  his  afternoon  with  his  d  v  s  on  and  II  he 
up  during  to-night.  He  started  a  httle  after  1  o'clock  th  s  n  orn  no-  \  ih 
nearly  two  thousand  picked  men,  determined  to  make  a  f  reed  march 
through  ;  hut  learning  on  the  road  that  the  attack  upon  the  Mexican  worka 
was  not  to  Commence  as  soon  as  anticipated,  he  returned  to  Puenta  Na- 
cional, after  marching  a  mile  and  a  half." 

The  following  description  of  the  Mexican  general's  position,  and  of  the 
preparatory  arrangements  of  the  American  army,  are  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  General  Scolt  during  the  whole  affair  of  Sierra  Gordo; 

"The  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  as  it  passes  the  Plan  del  Rio,  which  is  a 
wide,  rocky  bed  of  a  once  large  stream,  is  commanded  hy  a  series  of  high 
!-lifis,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  extending  several  miles,  &nd  all  well 
fortified.  The  road  then  debouches  to  the  right,  and,  curving  around  the 
lidge,  passes  over  a  high  clifi)  which  is  completely  enfiladed  by  forts  and 
batteries.  This  ridge  is  the  commencement  of  the  Terra  Templada,  the 
upper  or  raounlainous  country.  The  high  and  rocky  ravine  of  the  river 
protected  (he  right  flank  of  the  position,  and  a  series  of  most  abrupt  and 
apparently  impassable  mountains  and  ridges  covered  their  left.  Between 
these  points,  running  a  distance  of  two  or  three  m'les  a  su  cess'on  of 
strongly  fortified  forts  bristled  at  every  turn,  and  seemed  defj  all  brav  y 
and  skill.  The  Sierra  Goi-do  commanded  the  road  on  a  en  le  de  I  na  on 
like  a  glacis,  for  nearly  a  mile — an  approach  in  that  d  ec  on  vas  p  ss 
hie.  A  front  attack  must  have  terminated  in  the  almost  en  e  ann  h  la  od 
of  our  army.     But  the  enemy  expected  such  an  attack   confid  ng    n  the 
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desperate  valour  of  our  men,  and  believing  that  it  w 
their  position  to  the  right  or  left.  General  Scott,  however,  with  the  eye 
of  a  skilful  genera!,  perceived  (he  trap  set  for  him,  and  determined  to  avoic 
It.  He,  therefore,  had  a  road  cut  to  the  right,  so  as  to  escape  the  front  fire 
from  the  Sierra,  and  turn  his  position  on  the  left  flank.  This  movement 
was  ryiaJe  known  to  the  enemy  by  a  deserter  from  our  camp,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  increase  of  force  under  General  Vega  was  sent  to  the  forts 
on  their  left.  General  Scott,  to  cover  his  flank  movements,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  ordered  forward  General  Twiggs  aga  nst  the  fort  on  the  steep  ascent, 
in  front  and  a  little  lo  the  left  of  the  S  erra  Colonel  Harney  commanded 
this  expedition,  and,  ai  the  heid  of  the  r  fles  and  some  detachments  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  carried  his  pns  t  n  u  der  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  Having  secured  ihLS  i  s  tion  m  front  and  near  the  enemy's 
Btrongest  fortification,  and  havmg  bj  mcred  hie  labour  elevated  one  of  our 
large  guns  to  the  top  of  the  fort.  General  Scott  prepared  to  follow  up  his 
advantages.  A  demonstration  was  made  from  this  position  against  another 
strong  fort  in  the  rear,  and  near  the  Sierra,  but  the  enemy  were  considered 
too  strong,  and  the  undertaking  was  abimdoned.  A  hke  demonstration 
was  made  by  the  enemy," 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  the  army  moved  to  the  attack  in  columns, 
and  their  success  was  rapid  and  decisive.  General  Twiggs's  division 
assaulted  the  enemy's  left,  where  he  had  remained  during  the  night,  and, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  carried  the  breastwork  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  completely  routed  its  defenders.  IMeanwhile,  Pillow's  brigade,  accom 
panied  by  General  Shields,  moved  rapidly  along  the  Jalapa  road,  and  took 
up  a  position  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  At  the  same  limo 
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rate  columns.  While  General  Piliow  advanced  aga  nst  the  strong  forts  and 
difficult  ascents  00  the  right  of  the  enemy's  poa  lion  The  enemy,  fully 
acquainted  with  General  Scott's  intended   m     c    eW    had  thrown    large 
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bnilies  of  men  into  the  various  positions  to  be  attacked  The  nijsl  •venous 
.enterprise  was  that  of  Twiggs,  who  advanced  aj^rainst  the  mam  fort  that 
commanded  the  Sierra,  Nothing  can  be  conteived  more  difiicuh  than 
this  undertaking.  The  steep  and  rough  character  of  the  ground,  the  con 
slant  fire  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  the  cross  fire  of  the  forts  and  batteiies 
which  enfiladed  our  lines,  made  the  duly  aasigned  to  Gieneral  Twiggs  one 
of  surpassing  difficuhy. 

"  Nothing  prevented  our  men  from  being  utterly  destroyed  but  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent  under  which  they  couid  sheher.  But  they  sought 
no  shelter,  and  onward  rushed  against  a  hailstorm  of  balls  and  musket- 
shot,  led  by  the  gallant  Harney,  whose  noble  bearing  ehciied  the  applause 
of  the  whole  army.  His  conspicuous  and  stalwarlh  frame  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  his  long  arm  waving  his  men  on  to  the  charge,  his  sturdy 
voice  ringing  above  ihe  clash  of  arms  and  din  of  conflict,  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  alike  of  the  enemy  and  of  our  own  men.  On, 
on,  he  led  the  columns,  whose  front  lines  vnelted  before  the  enemy's  fire 
like  snow-flakes  in  a  torrent,  and  siaid  not  thtiir  cmrse  until  leaping  over 
the  rocky  barriers,  and  bnyonetting  their  gunners,  they  drove  the  enemy 
pell  mell  from  the  fort,  delivering  a  deadly  fire  into  their  ranks,  from  their 
own  guns,  as  they  hastily  retired.  This  was  truly  a  gallant  deed,  worthy 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  our  array,  as  the  intrejiid  Harney  is  well 
styled.  Genera!  Scott,  between  whom  and  Colonil  H.im.'y  there  had 
existed  snme  coolness,  rode  up  to  the  colonel  after  this  uchievement,  and 
remarked  to  him — '  Colonel  Harney,  I  cannot  now  adeijuately  express  my 
admiration  of  your  gallant  achievement,  but  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  thanking  you  in  proper  terms.'  Harney,  with  the 
modesty  of  true  valour,  claimed  the  praise  as  due  to  his  ofliceis  and  men. 
Thus  did  the  division  of  the  gallant  veteran,  Twiggs,  carry  the  main  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  occupy  the  front  which  commanded  the  road.  It 
was  here  the  enemy  received  their  heaviest  loss,  and  their  General  Vas- 
quoz  ivaa  killed,  A  little  after.  General  Worth,  having,  by  great  exer- 
tions, passed  the  steep  and  craggy  heights  on  the  enemy's  left,  summoned 
a  strong  fort  in  the  rear  of  the  Sierra  to  surrender.  This  fort  was  manned 
by  a  large  force  under  General  Pinzon,  3  mulatto  officer  of  considerable 
ability  and  courage,  who,  seeing  the  Sierra  carried,  thought  prudent  to 
surrender,  which  he  did  with  all  his  force.  General  Shields  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  the  battery  which  he  attacked, and  which  was  commanded  by 
General  La  Vega.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  him,  under  which  the 
fort  was  carried  with  some  loss  by  the  gallant  Illinoisiana,  under  Baker 
and  Bennett,  supported  by  the  New  Yorkers,  under  Burnett.  Among 
thi^se  who  fell  under  this  fire  was  the  gallant  general,  who  received  a 
grape-shot  through  his  lungs,  by  which  he  was  completely  paralyzed,  and 
at  the  last  account  was  in  a  lingering  slate.     On  the  enemy's  right,  Geno- 
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talPlbwr  mmenred  the  at  nek  against  the  strono-  fnrl  lit  ir  the  cner 
The  Tennesseans  under  Haskell,  led  Ihe  column  and  the  other  volunteer 
reg  menls  followed  This  column  uneipectedlj  encountered  a  heavy  fire 
from  a  masked  hatterj  by  which  Haskell  s  regiment  was  iiparly  cut  to 
pieces  and  the  other  v  liinleer  re^  ments  were  severelj  h  ndle]  GpriPril 
Pillf  w  w  ithdrew  h  s  men  and  w  is  preparing  for  another  attack  w  hen  the 
operatior'!  at  the  other  pcmts  ha\  ng  prcved  succt&^f  1  the  enemy  c  i 
eluded  to  surrender  Thus  the  iictorv  was  complet  and  four  generil? 
and  about  si^  thousand  men  were  taken  prisoners  by  our  army  Oie  f 
Iheirprn  ipal  gei  erals  and  a  largp  numl  tr  of  other  officers  killed  The 
Mex  can  force  on  this  occasi  n  certainly  exceeded  our  o«n  ' 

Accord  ng  to  the  account  of  the  cajtured  otficers  Santa  \nna  had  in 
his  lines  at  least  eight  th  usand  men  and  without  the  intrenchments  ibout 
sii  th  usand  of  which  a  third  was  cavalr}  The  army  was  compo  ed 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  Me\ico  The  infantry  who  had  (ought  so  braiely 
at  Bueoa  V  sla  and  all  the  regular  artillerists  of  the  republic  including 
several  naval  officers  were  present  Some  of  the  officers  w  hom  Genera! 
Sc  tt  released  at  the  cap  tulation  of  Vera  Cruz  without  extort  ng  the  pjr  If 
oa  iccount  of  the  r  gallantry  were  fcund  am  ng  the  killed  and  wounded 
Of  the  latter  was  a  gallant  y  ung  officer  named  Halzinger  a  German  by 
birth  \(ho  excited  the  admiration  of  our  arm^  during  the  bombardment  of 
Vera  Cruz  by  seizing  a  flag  which  had  been  cut  down  b\  n  ir  balls  and 
hold  ng  It  m  his  r  ght  hand  until  a  staff  could  be  procured  He  hid  beer 
released  by  General  Scott  w  thout  a  par  le  and  was  fn  jnd  i  the  field  ol 
Sierri  Gordo  dangerouslj  woundel  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  tnemj 
in  k  lied  and  taken  thej  lost  about  thirtj  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
mostly  of  large  cahbre  manufactured  at  the  royal  fouuderj  of  Senile  A 
large  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition  of  a  very  super  or  quaht\  together 
with  the  pnvate  baggage  and  money-che^t  of  Santa  Anna  containing 
twentj  thousand  dollars  was  also  captured 

On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  S  erra  Gordo  waa  fought,  a  portuu 
of  the  American  Gulf  Squadron  under  Commodcre  Perrj  captured  the 
towncfTusian  on  the  Gulf 

On  the  19th  the  city  of  Jalaja  was  captured  by  a  detachment  under 
General  Twiggs  and  m  the  22d  General  Worth  entered  the  tcwn  of 
Perote  Both  these  cities  were  taken  without  oppos  t  on  ai  d  in  the 
latter  were  found  immense  stores  of  small  arms  ammun  t  on  and  the  lirge 
guns  of  the  city  and  castle 

On  the  3(hh  the  foUnwing  General  Orders  were  issued  to  the 
urmj 

1  The  d  vision-"  f  the  army  in  this  neio-hbourho  d  w  11  le  held  in 
rea  iiness  to  advance  soon  after  the  arrival  of  trains  no  i  c  ming  up  from 
Vera  Cru& 
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"2.  The  route  and  time  of  commencing  lim  mareh.  will  be  given  at  g'eneral 
head -quarters. 

"3.  Major-general  Patterson,  after  designating  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
as  pari  of  the  garrison  to  hold  this  place,  will  put  his  brigades  successively 
in  marcli  with  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  between  them. 

"4,  Brigadier-general  Twiggs'  division  will  follow  the  movemeni,  also, 
by  brigades. 

"5.  Each  brigade,  whether  of  regulars  or  volunteers,  will  be  chaiged 
with  escorting  such  part  of  the  general  supply  train  of  the  army  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  general  staffmay  have  ready  to  send  forward. 

"6,  Every  man  of  the  division  will  take  two  days'  subsistence  in  his 
baversack.  This  will  be  the  general  rule  for  all  marches  when  a  greater 
number  of  rations  is  not  specially  mentioned. 

"7.  As  the  season  is  near  when  the  army  may  no  longer  expect  to  derive 
supplies  from  Vera  Cruz,  it  must  begin  to  look  exclusively  to  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

"8.  Those  resources,  far  from  being  over-abundant  near  the  line  of  ope- 
rations, would  soon  fail  to  support  both  the  army  and  the  population,  unless 
they  be  gathered  in  without  waste  and  regularly  issued  by  quarter-iTiasters 

"9.  Hence,  they  must  be  paid  for,  or  the  people  will  withhold,  conceal  or 
destroy  them.  The  people,  moreover,  must  be  conciliated,  soothed  or  well 
treated  b  fd  d  f  th'       my       d  by    11  'ts  f  !1 

"10,  A       d      Ij   wh  mi  ff    d       \I  k  h 

out  pay  lyd  hjpyfjkl  wU 

prolong    h  hmp  df  ft 

own  me         d  Is  h  y  Ij     d  h 

return  t  dpd  jpbljdf  y 

consider  lid  hh  fhjhhy 

articles    f  b      d      fT  d  f      g 

"11.  Th  hf  tbpld  dyhh  f 

cattle,  piyg        fiidgd  V  V    y    ^     yi>dig 

the  line     f  p  ra  pi      !      h  f    1  Th 

general-       li         Idfilpfhhf         h  1 

rages  should  desert  at  once  and  fight  against  us ;  then  it  would  be  easy  to 
shoot  ihem  down  or  to  capture  nnd  hang  them. 

"  13.  Will  the  great  body  of  intelligent,  gallant  and  honourable  men  who 
compose  this  army  tolerate  the  few  miscreants  who  perpetrate  such  crimes? 
Again,  the  general-in-chief  confidently  hopes  not.  Let  then  the  guilty  be 
promptly  seized  and  brought  to  condign  punishment,  or  the  good  must  suf- 
fer the  consequences  in  supplies  and  loss  of  character,  of  crimes  not  their 

"13.  To  prevent  straggling  and  marauding,  the  roll  of  every  company 
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,vill  be  called  at  every  halt  by  a 


n  quarters  tl 


t  least  three  such  roll- 


calls  daily.  Besides,  stragglers  on  marches  will  certainly  be  murdered  or 
captured  by  rancheros. 

"  14,  The  waste  of  ammunition  by  neglect,  and  idle  or  criminal  firing,  is 
a  most  serious  evil  in  this  army.  All  officers  are  specially  charged  ttj  see 
that  not  a  cartridge  bo  lost  frore  want  of  care,  nor  fired  except  by  order 
otherwise;  fifty  wagons  of  ammunition  would  not  suffice  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  difficult  to  find  ten.  Let  every  man  remember  thiit  it  is 
unsafe  to  meet  the  enemy  without  he  has  forty  rounds  in  his  cartridge- 
box. 

"  15.  Every  regiment  that  leaves  wounded  or  sick  men  in  hospital,  will 
take  care  to  leave  a  number  of  attendants  according  to  the  requisition  of 
the  principal  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  Those  least  able  to  march  will  be 
selected  as  attendants.     This  rule  is  general." 

On  the  15th  of  May,  General  Worth,  the  active  coadjutor  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, took  possession  of  the  city  of  Puebla.  The  fallowing  spi 
rited  description  is  given  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  command. 

"  General  Worth's  command,  four  thousand  strong,  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  this  cily  of  palaces,  with  its  eighty  thousand  population,  on  the 
I5th.  Our  guns  gape  on  the  city,  and  on  its  lazeroni,  from  every  quarter. 
At  Amazogue,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear,  Santa  Anna  came  out  to  meet  us 
with  a  column  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  supposing,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  one  of  General  Worth's  brigades  (Q,uilman's)  was  in  the  rear. 
We  gave  him  the  usual  reception,  a  la  Hough  and  Ready.  We  could 
only  get  Santa  Anna  near  enough  to  give  play  to  our  light  batteries,  and 
only  keep  him  in  range  long  enough  to  unsaddle  ninety  cavalry.  Santa 
Anna  never  fired  a  shot,  and  of  course  there  was  no  loss  on  our  side.  We 
followed  as  close  on  his  heels  as  tired  foot  could  after  Mexican  horses  well 
frightened,  and  entered  Puebla  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  Santa 
Anna  had  left  at  4  o'clock,  with  a  guard  of  three  hundred  or  foar  hundred 
cavalry.  Could  General  Worth  have  reached  him.  Genera!  Sania  Anna 
and  his  force  would  have  been  destroyed.  He  is  now  at  the  capital,  and 
a  pronunciamento  is  hourly  looked  for.  It  is  thought  Herrera  will  be 
elected  president;  the  vote  took  place  on  the  !5th. 

"  We  are  over  eighty  miles,  or  four  days'  march  of  the  Halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  The  general-in -chief  probably  left  Jalapa  yesterday,  and  will  be 
here  in  five  days,  (the  24th  of  May.") 

The  expected  proclamation  of  Santa  Anna,  mentioned  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, was  issued  from  Ayotia,  three  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter.  It 
is  a  document  grounded  on  necessity,  but  displays  the  ingenuity  of  its 
author,  who,  ahhough  professing  entire  willingness  to  resign  his  high  office 
as  dictator,  yet  so  manages  his  knguage  as  to  inspire  respect  for  himself. 
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nna  a  c  nl  n  a    e     f  tlie   la     ur     f  h  s  people      The  folio       „    s  h  a 
pajer 

Excellent  sir— Fro n  the  iron  nt  of  n  j  arr  dl  ^t  th  s  po  n  I 
learned  from  rel  able  suurces  v  t  prof  und  e^  e  hat  n  j  a]  pr  act  to 
the  cap  al  w  h  !e  amjuftheeaa  had  d  ffused  great  al  r  ano  g  >e 
inhattans  ca  ed  bj  the  dea  that  t  Tvas  n  noed  to  defeni  tl  e  c  v 
w  hn  tself  as  v  11  a=  bj  he  ag  tat  n  f  pa  ty  merest'!  vh  cb  p  itt  ng 
po]    cal  pa     ons    n  act   n  hiv  v     Id  see       nil  «  case    nide  con 

n  on  cause  w  th  he  e  e  es  of  he  nat  al  1  ti  ur  and  ndepe  dtn  e 
Al  r  d  by  tl  state  of  th  n<TS  h  cl  left  to  ts  na  ural  cour  e  no  Id  not 
onlj  rob  e  of  the  sole  p  =ess  n  vl  ch  len  a  s  to  ne  on  earth  my 
h  0  r  bu  n  gh  a  tf  e  san  e  I  n  e  dec  dedly  njure  he  h  ly  cause  li  ch 
e  def  d  I  bel  ved  t  o  be  y  dutj  to  suspend  -n  arch  n  order  c 
re  der  to  the  upre  ne  g  ern  ent  a  iccou  t  of  n  j  t  t  ons  and  n 
ten  a  hop  ng  that  the  loyally  and  frankness  w  h  v !  ch  I  shall  nnke 
the  exphnat  on  \  II  pre  ent  the  n  ost  horr  ble  cahm  j  ^1  ch  nder  pre 
sent  c  rcu  n  ees  c  Id  afT  ct  our  co  t  j— d  st  u«t  ind  d  s  on  a  nong 
th    e     I     are  c  lied  upon  to  si       t 

■\\  I  en  I  took  up  my  1  ne  of  n  arch  f  r  tl  at  c  V  t  v  n  c  nseq  e  ce 
cf  a  res  1  I  on  ad  jted  by  a  c  u  c  1  of  ar  of  h  cl  1  1  med  j  ur 
excellency  in  my  note  of  ihe  day  before  yesterday,  by  which  the  salvation 
of  your  capital  was  considered  as  a  measure  advantageous  and  necessary 
for  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  war ;  concluding  that  this  would  suffice 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  honourable  termination.  Notwithstanding  these 
convictions,  I  had  determined,  on  my  arrival  al  the  capital,  to  submit  the 
same  question  to  a  new  and  more  numerous  council,  presided  over  by  the 
oldest  general  of  the  army,  proposing  to  myself  to  conform  to  its  decision, 
and  even  to  resign  my  military  power,  as  was  manifested  m  the  note  re- 
ferred to.  Such  were  my  intentions,  to  which,  I  solemnly  aver,  no  thought 
of  personal  aggrandizement  or  ambition  entered.  The  nation  has  seen 
that  since  my  return  to  the  republic,  I  have  passed  my  life  in  the  field,  not 
accepting  the  supreme  power  until  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  loudly  called  for  me  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  which  was  de- 
vouring the  heart  of  the  republic. 

"Neither  the  abnegation  so  entire,  nor  so  many  and  so  severe  sacrifices 
as  I  have  made,  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  old  prejudices  ;  calumny 
and  suspicion  have  arisen  to  infuse  new  gall  into  the  already  too  bitter  cup 
of  my  hfe.  And  under  what  circumstances  ?  When  I  lead  to  the  capital, 
for  its  defence,  a  corps  saved  from  the  rums  of  the  army,  and  when  I  come 
to  ask  of  the  country  no  other  favour  thim  to  die  in  defence  of  its  cause. 
Although  this  unexpected  and  unmerited  recompense  presents  to  me  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  with  honour  from  the  very  difficult  position  in 
which  I  find  myself  involved,  I  will,  nevertheless,  take  no  such  step,  volun- 
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[arily;  it  shall  never  be  siiid  that  the  miiii  to  whom  the  nation  had  con- 
tided  its  salvation  did  not  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice — even  that  of  self- 
J  pp       ppra       — bfh  df        hf         fh 

hfhddh  fdty  qrahlbl  fib 

h  p  d       d  by  h     f  II  y 

lyp  lly  dkdfp  — bo  h 

p  _i  1       y         d     1  h       I    1        1   wh    h         p  ly 

Imhdh  fpld  J  fjbhd 

I    h  11  d  f  Uy      d         p!      ly  as  h  1     h  I 

pi      d        dffi     1       It    fi  1  h     I    I      Id  f      f      Uj       d 

pi      Ij      y  p  h        1      y    p  d 

myhgdh  Ih  lldb  dll 

J  f  J  g  d  h  d  II 

sayp  hllllhd  Jh  dl 

mybhb         fl  ira  higljfw 

pied       1  hhpblp  Idbbk  dh 

pi  I  f    1  yfU 

My  d    J        fi  g  f   1  oc       ly  g  d 

d  1  ly       I        d  by      J  d       f  1  d  rs      q  11 

h     Id  h    r  1  hj  1     fid        d  p      11  }  II  fy 

hg  irhtigd  d^d  t  1 

h  d     (1  p     J  Id  1  I  dp 

bl  Ik  h  jjlbhlh  d 

h  dhhl  p  h  fll  p 

fi  Ih  [hpplldyddd 

dly  d  fh  ypmhl  f 

h^lB  Id  nflp  Id  1 

y  11      J       11     f        h  11      y    h    p       d  f    h 

hf  J         I  bkhy  dhlhflly 

dm  rad-clffh  jdfim  ifh 

p  bl  dm  bl     pa-  p         h     I  m  y  1    pi 

h  lib        m 

Ijhipllhghh  11  fm  h 

yd  mjb        ppdhljlfm  bl  j 

them  into  the  desired  effect.  I  have  already  said  that  the  circumstances 
would  be  propitious  for  me  to  retire  from  tKe  difficult  situation  at  which  I 
have  arrived,  in  a  manner  easy  and  honourable,  by  a  prompt  resignation; 
but  I  entertain  an  exalted  idea  of  my  duties;  I  know  the  obligations  I  con- 
tracted towards  the  nation  when  it  called  me  to  its  head,  confiding  in  me 
its  precious  defence.  Never  will  I  betray  these  duties,  and  a  voluntary 
separation  from  aflairs  would  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  I  was  implicated 
m  an  infamous  desertion.  My  country  has  me  on  her  side,  and  I  am  re- 
fioived  10  prosecute  the  mission  to  which  she  has  called  me  lo  the  last  ex- 
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treme:  my  dearest  interests  and  my  very  existence  are  placed  upon  ihe 
altar  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  my  country. 

"  As  I  desire  to  seek  and  conform  to  sound  opinion,  I  wish  that,  speak- 
ing with  loyalty  and  frankness,  the  supreme  government  would  inform  me 
whether  it  believes  that  I  ought  to  separate  myself  from  the  charges  which 
have  heen  confided  to  me,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  resign  them. 
1  shall  thus  have  given  way  to  respectable  opinion,  and  not  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  faction  or  individual  interest.  I  shall  retire,  tranquilly  making  the 
last  sacrifice,  thai  of  my  opinions ;  and  of  the  satisfaction  I  would  have 
had  in  shedding  my  blood  for  my  country,  and  standing  by  its  side  in  the 
its  afBiction," 
SjO  this  letter  Santa  Anna  received  answer  that  the  views  of 
is  excellency  the  general,  respecting  the  war  and  the 
'ence  of  the  capital  at  all  costs,  were  the  same  as  hia 
:ellency  the  president  substitute  had  always  enter- 
ed." He  was  also  invited  to  the  capital  and  to  the 
niption  of  supreme  power,  fn  obedience  (o  this  in- 
vitation he  left  his  army  with  some  officers,  and  proceeded 
toward  the  capital.  His  reception,  however,  was  any  thing  but  flattering. 
His  late  disasters  had  estranged  the  fickle  populace  from  their  late  idolized 
dictator ;  and  he  was  met  by  their  curses  and  denunciations.  It  is  even 
reported  that  stones  and  missiles  were  cast  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  double 
guard  alone  saved  him  from  being  dragged  through  the  streets  in  ignominy 
or  murdered.  Much  of  this  report  has  since  been  contradicted,  and  it  is 
stated  that  upon  his  entrance  he  ivas  enabled  to  immediately  assume  the 
supreme  authority. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  capital  he  apphed  himself  to  the  raising  of  a 
defensive  military  force  to  oppose  the  progress  of  General  Scott.  He  also 
began  to  fortify  Gaudaioupe,  Perion  and  other  stations  near  the  city,  but 
was  not  able  to  complete  them  satisfactorily  on  account  of  an  opposition  to 
his  plans  prevalent  among  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  left 
Mexico  in  May,  and  for  a  short  time  threatened  an  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz; 
but  subsequently  fell  back  to  a  very  strong  position  between  the  capital  and 
the  army  of  General  Scott.  Here  it  is  expected  that  he  will  make  his  last 
great  stand  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  the  news  of  a  decisive  battle  is 
looked  for  with  great  anxiety. 

Mexico  is  now  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  and  any  government  but  her 
own  would  be  a  gain  to  her.  Yet  still  her  people  persist,  with  an  obsti- 
nacy rarely  equalled,  to  refuse  all  overtures  of  peace,  and  notwithstanding 
their  immense  tosses  of  life  and  treasure,  madly  hope  to  repel  a  nation,  with 
whom  every  advantage  has  hitherto  failed  to  give  them  one  single  victory 
Perhaps  few  nations  have  ever  met  with  so  many  and  heavy  losses  in  so 
short  a  period ;  and  no  one  certainly  has  persevered,  under  similar  circum- 
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m  f  i   f  rtiishing  army  aRer  ariny  ^f 

d         d  HIghflgll  prevail,  it  is  impossible  to 

11      G  1  S         m  J  b  1     coming  battle,  and  will  then 

d     1:    tak  d        I  f  h       pital.     But  will  the  war  then 

bedd       ■Wllhl         fh       p        ply  arrest  the  intrusions  of  the 

/i    ba  d      h    h        k  infest  every  forest  and  moun- 

d      h  d       I      y      d  0  quarter  to  an  American  t 

Th  q  f         h       p  every  luver  of  peace,  and  te 

y  Am  d     h     Id  h     gravest   consideralir  n  of  our 

y      'tt  y  f      fl       I     iii>,  but  when  It  places  men 

f  1  f     f    m      y  b       hose  of  the  barest  nece-^sitj , 

pos  d        hi       g  h       and  ravaging  local  diseases, 

h  p  k         /  bl  d  with  a  chaos  of  prospects 

bf         h  I  ddh  yli     loudlj   for  its  termination      A 

p  I   h      ra  f    1      w    I  hi   slorj  of  the  Tennessfe  r^gi- 

m  h      p  h      gh  N       0  I  On  their  w-iy  to  the  seat  of 

war  they  numbered  nine  hundred  strjc^  youn^  recruits  ,  just  one  ytaralter, 

ivlitn  they  rotuined    through  the  same  oity,  their  broken  remnant  dis 

played  three  hundred  andjifty  worn-out  men.     T^o  thirds  of  their  or  gi- 

nal  number,  averaging  about  jyiy  per  month,  had  been  left  on  the  pLm-i 

of  Mexico. 

However  opinions  may  disagree  concerning  the  origin  and  progrpos  i  f 
the  Mexican  war,  we  think  all  are  willing  to  unite  in  awish  for  its  speidv 
termination.  Bailies  and  cities  may  yet  be  wen  and  the  nition  w  li  not 
be  dilatory  in  her  expression  of  admiration  and  bratery  for  the  trwps  vV^ 
have  gained  them ;  but  with  greater  alacrity  would  she  hail  the  news  of  s 
permanent  and  honourable  peace  bfitween  the  two  republics. 
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1  HE  campa  gn    of  Taylor  and  Scott  were  not  the 

Iv    c  as      SO  call  forth  the  prowess  of  American 

Id  e  y      An  a  rry,  separate  from  both  the  main 

0     s  1    d  en  e  ed  INew  Mexico  in  the  commencement 

of    he     a    a  d  af  r  a  few  successful  battles,  had 


y  p  ssession 


of  all  Northern  Mexico 


d  Gal  fo  a  Al  hough  these  battles  were  foughi 
a  va  us  s  we  have  thought  proper  to  throw 
he  acco  n  of  all  he  operations  in  those  provinces 
n  o  one  desc  p  on,  in  order  not  only  to  obtain  a 
mo  e  c  nnec  ed  vie  v  of  them,  but  also  to  avoid  in- 
e      I    ng  he  na  ratives  of  moTe  important  events. 

In   1  e  sp         of  1846  the  United  States  gnvern- 
men    dee  n  ned    o  explore  New  California,  and  the 
V        he  n     h  of  it,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
f  a]  a     J  1  n  C    Fremont,  with  a  force  of  sixty- 
n      Cn  en  e  ing  the  territory  he  learned  that 
1       a       al  h  d  been  anticipated,  and  that  a  large 
f     e  u  de    C  ne  al  Castro,  was  advancing  to  attack 
In       In     ad  oi  n  n      o  0  e     n  he  retired  to  a  mountain  positiou 

ab  u  h  V  n  les  1  M  e  y  he  capital  of  California,  where  he 
n  ench  d  h  m  If  and  a  va  ed  he  expected  attack.  As  this  did  not  take 
pla  e  he  de  e  m  ned  so  fa  o  e  la  e  on  his  original  mission,  as  to  enable 
h  m   0  a  he  capa     y  of  a       lay  leader.     Accordingly  he  detached 

mall  p        s  0  d  ffe  en  po      ns    f    he  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  cap 
1    h    e  n  men  and  t  vo  h  nd  ed  horses  on  the  1 1th  of  June ;  and  on 
h     lo  b  a  second  took  p  ssess  on  of  the  Sanoma  Pass,  containing  nmo 
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1847.      On  J  241  hddd  A 

Colonel  Prlc       1  dhll  fLCdwh  h  d 

Mexicans  adid  jd  hblld  gp 

A  battle  coram        dblA  lljdf  h  fih 

the  Mexican    I    !.         d  fl  d     n   all  sides,  having  experienced  a  loss  of 

thirty-six  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.     The  Americans  lost  none 

Another  engagement  took  place  on  the  29th,  at  El  Embudo,  between  a 
large  Mexican  force  and  some  Americans  under  Captain  Burgwin.  On 
account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Americans  in  gaining  the 
heights,  the  battle  continued  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
The  enemy,  howcTer,  were  finally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  killed 
and  sixty  wounded  ;  the  Americans  lost  bul  one  killed  and  one  woundnd. 

On  the  ad  of  February,  at  about  3  P.  M.,  the  Americans  attacked  the 
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■vlb'e  Jt  PuL^U  k  Ti  s  ind  m  ea"  :;cment  insutd  whith  U»tr  I  until 
dirk"  It  was  tlh  wed  on  thi_  4tli,  ml  1^^.111  (ontmucd  until  CM-um^ 
At  thit  time  the  Amen(,ans  had  penetrated  int  the  yillagp,  and  the  Hksi 
una  tued  f  r  peice  nn  the  foliuwmg  morning  This  victory  placed  ill 
Ktw  Mesito  m  the  handa  f  f  the  miideri 

Meanwhile,  equally  impirtant  operations  were  goin^  forward  m  the 
depaifincnt  of  Chihuahua  The  Mesiians  hid  fcrtihel  a  \ei-y  ^tron^ 
poaiti  n  in  a  valley  (,ros-.mg  the  road  to  the  city  of  Chihuihna  Here 
thej  were  attacked  at  3  0  clock  <m  the  afternoon  of  the  2'<th  of  February, 
and  the  engagement  continutd  until  dirk  when  thi,  Mexicans  hioke  an! 
Bed  on  ill  sides,  leaving  their  cannm  and  other  munition*  m  the  hand-i 
cf  the  \Rtors  In  this  afFd,ir  the  Vmeiican  free  was  nine  hundrel  anl 
twintyfour,  of  whom  one  was  kilkd,  and  eight  wcnnded,  one  miitilly 
The  AlLxieans  numbered  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  twfh  hundred  infantry 
anl  touiteen  hundred  and  twenty  ranchens,  their  loss  was  three  hundred 
kill  d  as  many  w  unded,  forty  pnsoners,  and  their  entire  artillery,  ten 
WJj;  mi   and  large  stores  ot  provisions 

The  mareh  of  Colonel  A  W  Dmiphan  with  the  Mi^siun  rei^imcnt  of 
miunted  riflemen,  and  a  compiny  of  irtillerv,  fiom  =ldnta  Pe  to  Chihuahua 
and  thence  to  general  Taylor's  camp,  la  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  expe- 
ditions of  which  history  gives  any  account.  Colonel  Doniphan  commenced  his 
march  on  the  17th  of  December,  1846,  and  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
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liio  Bracito  Bead  of  the  Rio  Grande,  There  he  iviis  suddenly  altac!;c?d  hy  r. 
greatly  superior  force;  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  routed  with  a  con- 
Hidemble  loss  of  men,  and  all  tlieir  artillery  and  baggage.  Resuming  his  mareh, 
Colonel  Doniphan  proceeded  through  a  desert  coundy,  where  his  men  endured 
every  hardship  and  privation,  until  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Chihuahua,  where 
he  found  about  four  thousand  Mexicans  strongly  posted  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Sacramento.  These  he  defeated  in  a  battle  which  we  have  described  above. 
The  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete  achieved  duxing  the  Mexican  war, 
reflecting  the  highest  glory  upon  the  brave  Missourians. 

Doniphan  halted  at  Chihuahua  to  recruit  his  exhausted  troops  and  obtain 
suppiies;  and  be  then  started  for  the  camp  of  General  Taylor's  army,  near 
Monterey.  This  march  of  nine  hundred  miles  was  accomplished  in  forty- 
five  days.  The  greater  part  of  this  journey  lay  through  a  country  sometimes 
a  desert,  and  sometimes  inhabited  by  a  hostile  people.  Yet  it  was  performed 
in  almost  unprecedented  time, — by  troops  who  were  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  term  of  service  of  these  gallant  men  expired  soon  after  they 
arrived  at  General  Taylor's  camp,  and  they  could  not  be  induced  to  re-enlist. 
They  returned  to  their  homes  in  Missouri  by  the  route  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  were  received  with  e 
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FTER  ihe  battle  of  S  errn  Cordo  fienenl  Scntl  re 
n  1  ned  f  r  some  ti  e  nact  e  n  the  hnpe  of  rece  t 
ng  re  force  enis  H  s  head-quarters  were  at 
Puebla  Meinwh  1p  the  Mex  cans  d  sc  uraced  I  t 
n  t  d  ^heartened  by  the  r  late  d  sa-iter^  were  col 
led  n;;  ino  her  am  y  a  d  f  rt  fj  ng  the  d  ffrrent 
e  tr  tices  to  the  cap  tal  T\  hen  a  smill  nun  ber 
nf  add  t  onal  troops  arr  ved  the  A  e  can  ar  ny 
left  Puebla  on  the  Sth  of  A  gust  and  af  er  a  f^t  g  i  i  g  inarch  n  an  un 
healthj  season  read  ed  AyotJa  ibout  he  13th  A  rec  n  o  ssance  now  t  ok 
place  of  the  rock\  fort  ficat  on  of  St  P  nnn  \  h  ch  was  f  nd  to  be  so  well 
defended,  both  by  nature  and  art,  as  to  render  an  attack  upon  it  eminently 
hazardous.  Another  road  was  discovered,  south  of  Lake  Charles,  opening 
into  that  from  Vera  Cruz,  below  Ayotia,  and  the  old  one  abandoned.  The 
march  was  a  dreadful  one.  Heavy  rains  had  filled  the  low  places  with  water, 
through  which  the  troops  were  often  obliged  to  wade ;  while  in  many 
places  steep  and  towering  heights  were  to  be  crossed,  in  the  paths  and 
gorges  of  which  the  enemy  had  rolled  immense  masses  of  stone.  Thp 
nights  were  dark,  wet,  and  dreary,  and  a  damp  and  chilly  rest  succeeded 
the  heavy  labours  of  each  day.  On  the  17th,  the  advance  reached  San 
Augnstin,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  was  joined 
next  day  by  the  second  division.     General  Worth  advanced  a  division  to 
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n  of  San  . 


n  of  a  hacieniJa,  near  the  fortification  of  San  Antonio,  and 
preparatory  to  assaulting  the  latter  place.  The  village  was  captured,  but 
in  a  reconnoissance  that  ensued,  a  heavy  discharge  from  a  Mexican  bat- 
tery killed  Captain  Thornton,  and  wounded  one  or  two  others.  An  artil- 
lery squadron  and  battalion  of  infantry  continued  to  borer  round  the 
redoubt  in  hope  of  mating  a  successful  attack  that  afternoon  ;  but,  towards 
evening,  a  heavy  rain  ensued,  and  General  Scott  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw them.  All  night,  the  hostile  batteries  frowned  in  gloomy  silence 
upon  this  detachment ;  had  they  opened  with  activity  ft  might  have  been 
forced  to  retire,  or  perhaps  even  been  cut  to  pieces. 

During  the  night  the  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Twiggs  marched  toward 
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■long  the  mountain  ridges  of  Mexico.  But  the  few  guns  of  the  American 
advanced  battery  were  soon  silenced ;  and  General  Pierce  marched  to  the 
relief  of  General  Smith,  About  this  time,  large  reinforcements  of  the 
enemy  approached  Contreras,  and  General  Cadwalader  pushed  forward 
to  reinforce  Riley.  Again  the  batteries  broke  forth  in  rapid  discharges, 
but  neither  army  yielded  one  inch  of  ground.  About  4  o'clock,  a  com- 
manding ftgure  swept  along  the  American  line,  while  his  piercing 
eyes  glanced  over  the  field  of  action.  "General  Scott  1"  rang  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  a  shout,  wild  and  enthusiastic,  poured  forth  his  wel- 
come. Perceiving  the  immense  strength  of  the  Mexicans,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief ordered  General  Shields  to  reinforce  Riley  and  Cad- 
walader, and  also  strengthened  the  army  in  front  of  tile  enemy.  The 
whole  field  was  now  covered  with  soldiers,  marching  and  wheeling  in  line. 
At  some  distance  off",  tht  Mexican  cavalry  hovered  like  a  cloud  on  the 
movements  of  Cadwalader  and  Riley;  while  on  the  side  of  General 
Smith,  peal  after  peal  of  heavy  ordnance  told  that  death  was  raging  with 
terrible  strides  among  the  ranks  of  the  high-souled  combaiants.  For  sii 
hours  the  dreadful  work  continued,  when  darkness  closed  round  the 
armies,  and  the  firing  grew  less  and  less  rapid,  then  died  away  and  all 
was  still.  The  disappointed  Americans,  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
enemy's  strength,  had  calculated  on  speedy  victory,  lay  down  on  the  rug- 
ged ground  without  blankets,  and  amid  rushing  floods  of  rain  that,  collect- 
ing among  the  ridges,  rushed  and  foamed  like  mountain  torrents.  About 
8  o'clock  General  Scott  retired  to  San  Augustin,  and  was  followed  by 
Twiggs  and  Pillow,  at  11. 

Eaily  the  next  morning.  Generals  Scott  and  Worth  again  set  out  for 
Contreras.  Some  cannonading,  and  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  was 
heard  in  that  direction,  and,  soon  after,  Captain  Mason  galloped  up  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  tidings,  that  Smith  had  carried  the  whole 
line  of  fortifications  at  Contreras.  That  enterprising  general  had  planned 
and  executed  the  assault,  and  suffered  comparatively  small  loss.  He  cap- 
tured fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  Generals  Salas,  Blanco,  Garcia, 
and  Mendoza,  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition  and  camp  equipage, 
and  fifteen  artillery  pieces ;  among  them  the  two  that  had  been  taken  from 
Captain  O'Brien  at  Euena  Vista.  Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  a  still  larger  number  wounded  ;  while  the  route  of  (he  fugi- 
tives  was  strewed  with  muskets  and  other  arms. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence.  General  Scott  sent  General  Worth  to 
make  a  demonstration  on  San  Antonio,  while  he,  with  a  portion  of  the 
army,  should  get  in  its  rear.  The  troops  composing  the  latter  passed  by 
the  late  battle-field.  Even  the  bold  heart  of  the  soldier  grew  sick  at  the 
shocking  spectacle.  Hundreds,  that  but  one  day  before  were  active  with 
health  and  ambition,  now  covered  the  bloody  plain,  stiff",  pale,  and  dis 
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torted  as  death  had  left  them.  Here  and  there  a  wretch,  writhing  in 
agony  moaned  forth  a  prayer  for  water,  while  the  neighbouring  streams 
ran  red  with  human  blood,  and  mangled  heaps  were  pdcd  on  each 
other  along  thur  banks  On  reaching  San  Pablo,  another  action  (,om- 
menced,  and  at  ahnost  the  "iiame  instant,  the  roar  of  Worth's  cannon  was 
heard  at  Churubusco  The  flower  of  the  American  army  was  now  en- 
gaged with  thatcf  Mexico,  and  the  battle  was  ont  ot  tho&e  rarely  witnessed 
on  the  continent  Thousands  of  musketry  rattled  in  uninterrupted  iuc- 
ce&sion,  wh  le,  niw  and  then,  the  deep  cinnon  would  break  in  with  sullen 
roar,  that  rolled  trembling  a«ay  in  the  distance  On  one  part  of  the  field 
the  commanding  form  of  Scolt  was  sweeping  fjom  rank  to  rank,  animat- 
ing and  supermtpnding  his  legions,  heedless  of  the  thick  storm  that  was 
whizzmg  hke  hail  iround  him ,  on  another,  the  loud  voices  of  Worth  and 
Twipgs  were  shouting  their  heroes  on  the  stubborn  fee  Dark  around 
th-it  scene  hung  drnse  columns  of  smoke,  as  though  hiding  man  s  dark 
character  from  the  gjze  of  day. 

In  two  hours,  all  the  work"?  were  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  eiitiiij  m  full  flij,ht  for  the  city.  General  Worth  pursued  them  almost 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  np\i  mormns;,  a  portion  of  the  American  army  entered  the  town 
of  Chapultepec,  without  opposition,  and  soon  after,  flags  arrived   from 
General  Santa  Anna,  proposing  a  suspension  of  hoatilities      Negotiatro 
took   place,  and   the   following  coinmisaioneja  weie   appointed   to   arrange 
a  temporary  suspension      'Ihe  following  i&  the  result  of  their  delibera* 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  respectively,  the  first  three  by  Major-gene- 
ral Winfield  Scott,  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  last  two  by  his  Excellency  D,  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  commander-in  chief  of  its  armies, 
met  with  full  powers,  which  were  fully  verified  in  the  village  of  Tacubaya, 
on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1847,  to  enter  into  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  ol 
giving  the  Mexican  government  an  opportunity  of  receiving  propositions 
of  peace  from  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  with  the  American  army,  when  the  following  articles  were 
agreed  upon : 

Art.  ].  Hostilities  shall  instantly  and  absolutely  cease  between  the 
armies  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  Stales,  to  allow  time  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  Slates  and  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Republic  to  negotiate. 

2.  The  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
governments  may  be  engaged  on  negotiations,  or  until  the  corainander  of 
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having  regard  to  rank,  of  Mexican  prisoners  captured  by  the  American  army. 

9.  All  American  citizens  who  were  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
prior  to  the  existing  war,  and  who  have  since  been  expelled  from  that  city, 
shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  respective  business  or  families  therein, 
without  delay  or  molestation. 

10.  The  better  to  enable  the  belligerent  armies  to  execute  these  articles, 
and  to  favour  the  gieat  object  of  peace,  it  is  further  agreed  between  the 
parties,  that  any  courier  with  despatches  that  either  army  shall  desire  to 
send  along  the  hne  fmm  the  city  of  Mexico  or  its  vicinity,  to  and  from 
Vera  Cruz,  "iiball  receive  a  safe  conduct  from  the  commander  of  the  oppos- 
ing avmy. 

11.  The  administration  of  justice  between  Mexicans,  according  to  the 
general  and  stale  constitutions  and  laws,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
towns  and  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  shall  not  be  obstructed 
in  any  manner. 
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12.  Persona  and  property  shall  be  respected  in  the  towns  and  placej 
occupied  by  the  American  forces.  No  person  shall  be  molested  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession;  nor  shall  the  services  of  any  one  be  required 
without  his  consent.  In  all  cases  where  services  are  voluntarily  rendered, 
a  just  price  shall  be  paid,  and  trade  remain  unmolested. 

13.  Those  wounded  prisoners  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  some  more 
coDvenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  of  their  wounds,  shall  bo 
allowed  to  do  so  without  molestation,  ihey  still  remaining  prisoners. 

14.  The  Mexican  medical  officers  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  wounded 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  if  their  services  be  required. 

15.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agreement,  two  commission- 
eis  shall  he  appointed,  one  by  each  party,  who,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
shall  appoint  a  third. 

16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect,  unless  approved  by 
their  excellencies,  the  commanders  respectively  of  the  two  armies,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  reckoning  from  the  sixth  hour  of  the  23d  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1847. 

A,  GuiTMAN,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
Persifer  F,  Smith,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frakklin  Pierce,  BHg.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
loNACio  DE  Mara  y  Yillahil, 
Benito  Quuano. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original. 

G.  W.  Lay,  V.  S.  A.,  Military  Secretary  to  the  General-in-chief. 

Head-qitarters  or  the  Army,  U.  S. 

Tacubaya,  Aug.  23,  1847. 
Considered,  approved,  and  ratified,  with  the  express  understanding  that 
the  word  "supphes,"  as  used  the  second  time,  without  qualification,  in  the 
seventh  article  of  this  military  convention — American  copy — shall  be 
.aken  to  mean  (as  in  both  the  British  and  American  armies)  arms,  muni- 
ticns,  clothing,  equipments,  subsistence,  (for  men,}  forage,  and  in  general, 
all  the  wants  of  an  array  That  word  "supplies,"  in  the  Mexican  copy 
IS  erroneously  trinslaied  "viveres,"  instead  of  "recursos." 

WiNFiEi-D  ScoTT,  GeneraHn-chief  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

[TrEtnalation.] 
Eatitied,  suppressing  the  9lh  article,  and  explaining  the  4lh,  lo  the 
effect  that  the  temporary  peace  of  this  armistice  shall  be  observed  in  the 
capital  and  twenty-eight  leagues  around  it ;  and  agreeing  that  the  word 
tuppliea  shall  be  translated  recursos  ;  and  that  it  comprehends  every  thing 
which  [he  army  may  have  need,  except  arms  and  ammunitions. 

Antonio  Lopez  db  Santa  Anna. 
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HEAD-(iUABTER3    AuMV  U.   S,   OF  AMERICA, 

Tacubaya,  Aug.  34,  1847. 
I  accept  and  ratify  the  foregoing  qualification  added  by  liie  President- 
general  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 
A  true  copy  of  the  original. 

G.  W.  Lat,  U.  S.  a.,  MilUary  Secrelary  to  the  Gmeral-in-cUef. 

Head-quarters,  Army,  U.  S.  of  America, 

Tacubaya,  Aug.  23,  1847. 
To  his  Excellency  the  President  and  General-in-chief  of  the  Mexican 

Eepvblic : 
Sir  : — Under  a  flag  of  truce,  I  send  Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  exchange  with  such  officer  as 
may  he  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  ratification  of  the  military  conven- 
tion that  was  signed  yesterday,  by  commissioners  from  the  American  and 
Mexican  armies. 

I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  your  excellency,  to  the  terms  of  my 
ratification,  and  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  high  consideration  and 
respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

WiNFiELD  Scott.  General-in-chief  of  the  V.  S.  army. 

[Trsnaletion.l 

National  Palace  of  Mexico, 

August  23,  1847. 

I  have  the  note  of  your  excelli  11.7,  of  this  date,  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  the  navy  of  ihe  United  States, 
will  exchange,  with  another  officer  named  for  that  purpose,  the  ralificaiion 
of  the  military  convention  which  was  signed  yesterday  by  commissioners 
of  the  Mexican  and  American  armies,  and  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
terms  of  the  ratification. 

The  most  excellent  President  orders  the  undersigned  to  say  to  your 
excellency,  as  he  has  the  honour  to  do,  that  he  orders  its  ratification 
within  the  time  agreed  in  the  armistice  ;  and  he  is  also  charged  to  direct 
the  attention  of  your  excellency  to  the  terms  of  ratification  by  his  excel- 
lency the  President, 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c.,  Lino  Jose  Alcorta, 

Minister  of  Staie,  and  of  ffar  and  Marine. 

To  his  excellency  the  General-in-chief  of  the  United  Slates  army. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Mexicans,  in  these  engagements,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  thirty-two  thousand  men.  They  lost  between  five  and 
six  thousand,  including    by  iheir  own  account,  thirteen    general*,  and 
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The  Americans   numbered   seven  thousand, 

hundred    were    killed   and    wounded.      Soon   after   the 

la  Anna  published  a  manifesto,  stating  the  causes  of  the 

all  the  blame  upon  a  particular  officer,  and  calling  on 

iheir  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  the 


lortv-hvu  pieces 
of  whom  elever 
engagement,  Sar 
defeat,  throwing 
(lis  covin  try  men 
Americans. 

Thi  cessation  of  hostilities  was  improved  by  Mr.  Trist,  plenipotentiary 
ironi  the  United  States,  by  opening  negotiations  for  a  permanent  treaty  of 
pence  He  offered  to  retain  California  for  a  certain  sum,  to  be  subsequently 
specified,  and  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  United  Slates  a  portion  of  territory  west  of  the  Nueces.  To 
the  htter  item  the  Mexican  commissioners  would  not  agree.  Negotiations 
loniinued  until  the  2d  of  September,  when  Mr.  Trisl  handed  in  his  ulti- 
matum (on  boundaries,)  and  the  council  adjourned  until  the  6th. 

Meanw  hile  Sergeant  Eiley,  with  seventy  others  who  at  various  times  had 
d)"!erted  from  the  American  ariny,  but  had  been  captured  with  the  Mexicans 
at  Charubusco,  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  appointed  by  General  Scott. 
Fifty  were  found  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  hung  in  the  presence  of  both 
Krmies.  The  remainder,  including  the  sergeant,  were  proven  to  have 
deserted  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hoslihties,  and  consequently  received 
of  punishment  to  public  whipping,  (fifty  lasnes  eacJi,J  branding 
e  cheek  (letter  D,)  and  confinement  with  a  chain  afi  ba'  "nl'l  the 
of  the  war. 
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On  carefully  reconnoiteimg  the  works.  Worth  found  them  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  Chapultepee,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
his  force  considerably  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Mexicans  stationed 
in  that  stronghold.  A  full  description  of  the  defences  and  of  the  assault 
itself  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  General  Worth's  report : — 

"At  ilireeo'clockin  the  morning  of  the  8tii,  the  several  columns  were  put 
in  motion,  on  as  many  different  routes;  and,  when  the  gray  of  the  morning 
enabled  them  to  be  seen,  they  were  as  accurately  in  position  as  if  posted 
in  midday  fur  review  The  early  dawn  was  the  moment  appointed  for  the 
attack,  which  was  announced  to  our  troops  by  the  opening  of  Huger's  guns 
on  El  iVIolino  del  Rey,  upon  which  they  continued  lo  play  actively  until 
this  point  of  the  eneray'o  line  became  sensibly  shaken,  when  the  assault- 
ing party,  commanded  by  Wright,  and  guided  by  that  aocomphshed  officer. 
Captain  Mason,  ot  the  engineers,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Poster,  dashed 
gallantly  forward  to  the  assault.  Unshaken  by  the  galling  fire  of  musketry 
and  canister  that  was  showered  upon  them,  on  they  rushed,  driving  infantry 
and  artillery-men  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  enemy's  field-battery 
was  taken,  and  his  own  guns  were  trailed  upon  his  retreating  masses; 
before,  however,  they  could  he  dischargod,  perceiving  that  he  had  been 
dispossessed  of  this  strong  position  by  comparatively  a  handful  of  men,  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  it.  Accordingly,  his  retiring  forces  rallied 
and  formed  with  this  object.  Aided  by  the  infantry,  which  covered  the 
house-tops,  (within  reach  of  which  the  battery  li 
night,)  the  enemy'       h  1    1  p       dp        h 

fire  of  musketry,  i  h    h  k  d  w       In 

that  composed  the  d       d  m 

proportion ;  includ  m  h      ffi         B 

matider;  Captain  M  d  L  F  g       rs     all  severely 

wounded. 

"This  severe  shi   1  df  m        I      gall       b     d     The  light 

battahon,  held  to  c  II  b  d     C  pta  n  E   Kirby  Smith, 

(Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  being  sick  )  and  the  right  wing  of  Cadwalader's 
brigade,  were  promptly  ordered  forward  to  support,  which  order  was  ese- 
culed  m  the  most  giliant  ^tj  le  ,  the  enemj  was  agam  routed,  and  this  point 
of  his  hne  carried,  and  fully  pcssessed  by  our  troops  In  the  mean  time 
Garhnd's  (1st)  brigade,  abij  su^nmed  by  Captam  Drum's  artillery, 
assaulted  the  enemy's  left,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  very  severe  contest, 
drDve  him  from  this  apparentlj  impregnable  position,  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Chapuhepec  Drum's  section,  and  the  battering 
guns  under  Captain  Huger,  adianced  U  the  enemj's  position,  and  the 
captured  guns  of  the  enemy  were  now  opened  en  his  retreating  forces, 
tn  which  they  continued  to  fire  until  beyond  their  reach  Whiie  this 
work  was  in   progress  of  accomplishment  bj  our  centre  ail  right,  our 
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troops  on  (he  left  were  not  idle  Duncan's  battery  opened  on  the  ri^ht  of 
tbe  enemy  s  line,  up  to  th  s  time  engaged ,  and  the  2d  brigade,  under  Col 
Mcintosh  mas  now  ordered  to  assault  tlie  extreme  right  of  the  enemy  s 
line  The  direction  of  this  bngade  so  n  caused  it  to  mask  Duncans 
battery,  the  fire  of  which,  for  the  niornent  was  discontinued,  ind  the 
brigade  moied  steadily  on  to  the  assault  of  Casa  Mata,  which  instead  of 
10  (.rdnirj  field  inlrenchment  ^s  was  suppjsid,  proved  to  be  a  strjng 
sttne  citadel,  surrounded  with  bistioned  intrenchments  and  impassable 
d  tchps — in  old  Spanish  work  recently  repaired  and  enlarged  "W  hen 
w  (h  n  eisj  musket  range,  the  enemj  opened  a  most  deadly  fire  upon  Dur 
advancing  troops  which  was  kept  up  without  mtermiss  on,  until  cur  gal- 
lant n  pn  reached  the  very  slope  of  the  parapet  c  1  the  work  that  surrounded 
the  c  tadel  By  this  time  a  large  propDrtion  of  the  command  was  either 
killed  or  wounded  among  whom  were  the  ihiee  senior  officers  present. 
Brevet  Coloni.1  Mcintosh  Brevet  Lieutenant  cohn el  Scitt  of  the  5th 
mfantry  and  Major  Waite,  8th  mfantrj  the  second  killed  and  the  fiist 
and  last  desperately  wounded  Stili  the  fire  from  the  citadel  wis 
unibat(d  In  this  ens  3  of  the  attick  the  Cfmmand  wis  m  mentar  ly 
thro  in  into  d  sorder,  and  fell  back  on  the  left  of  Duncans  battery, 
where  thpv  railed  As  the  2d  brijade  moved  to  the  as  lull  a  very 
lar|,e  cavalry  and  mfantry  force  was  discovered  approaching  rapidly 
upon  cur  lelt  flank,  to  reiuforce  the  enemy's  right  As  soon  as  Duncan's 
battery  was  masked,  as  before  mentioned,  supported  by  Andrew  s  lolti 
geurs,  of  Cadwalader's  brigade,  it  moved  promptlj  to  the  extreme  lelt  of 
our  hne  to  check  the  threatened  asaauh  on  this  point  The  eneiiv's 
civalr)  came  rapidly  within  canister  range,  «hen  the  whole  batlerj  opened 
a  HI  St  eflective  lire,  which  soon  broke  the  squadrons  and  drove  them  back 
in  disirder  During  th  s  fire  upjn  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Major  Suninei  s 
com'nand  moved  to  the  front,  and  changed  direction  in  admirable  order, 
under  a  most  appalhng  fire  from  the  Casa  Mata.  This  movement  enabled 
his  command  to  cross  the  ravine  immediately  on  the  left  of  Duncan's 
battery,  where  it  remained,  dniag  noble  service  until  the  close  of  the  action. 
At  the  very  moment  the  cavalry  were  driven  beyond  reach,  our  own  troops 
drew  back  from  before  the  Casa  Mata,  and  enabled  the  guns  of  Duncan's 
battery  to  re-open  upon  this  position  ;  which,  after  a  short  and  well-directed 
fire,  the  enemy  abandoned.  The  guns  of  the  battery  were  now  turned  upon 
hia  retreating  columns,  and  continued  to  play  upon  them  until  beyond  reach. 
"  He  was  now  driven  from  every  point  of  the  field,  and  his  strong  lines, 
which  had  certainly  been  defended  well,  were  in  our  possession.  In  ful- 
filment of  the  instructions  of  the  general-in-chief,  the  Casa  Mata  was 
blown  up,  and  such  of  the  captured  ammunition  as  was  useless  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  cannon  moulds  found  in  El  Molino  del  Rey,  were  destroyed. 
Afte-  which,  my  command,  under  the  rentrated  orders  of  the  general-in- 
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chief,  returned  to  quarters  at  Tacubaya,  wilt  three  of  the  er^my's  four 
guns,  (the  fourth,  having  been  spiked,  was  rendered  unserviceable ;)  as 
also  a  large  quantity  of  amall  arms,  with  gun  and  musket  ammunition,  and 
exceedingeight  hundred  prisoners,  including  fifty-iwo  commissioned  officers 

"By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  prisoners,  the  enemy's  force  exceeded 
fourteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Santa  Anna  in  person. 
His  total  loss,  killed,  (including  the  second  and  third  in  command.  Generals 
Valdarez  and  Leon,)  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounts  to  three  thousand, 
exclusive  of  some  two  thousand  who  deserted  after  the  rout. 

"My  command,  reinforced  as  before  stated,  only  reached  three  thousand 
one  hundred  men  of  all  arms.  The  contest  continued  two  hours,  and  its 
sevecity  is  painfully  attested  by  our  heavy  loss  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates,  including  in  the  first  two  classes  some  of  the  brightest 

Immediately  after  this  victory,  the  American  engineers  commenced  a 
series  of  daring  reconnoissaiices  on  the  castle  of  Chapuhepec,  and  the 
gates  of  Piedad,  San  Angel,  San  Antonio  and  the  Paseo  de  la  Vega.  The 
defences  around  these  positions  are  thus  described  by  General  Scott; 
"This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swtll  of  ground  near  the  centre  of  an  irre- 
gular basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  it*  greatest  extent — a  navigable 
canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth — verj  d  fficult  to  bridge  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom-house  purposes, 
and  military  defence  ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gales  over  arches,  each 
of  which  we  found  defended  by  a  sysltm  of  strong  works,  that  seemed  to 
require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable. 

"Outside  and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  the 
south  other  obstacles,  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near 
the  city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places,  (to  oppose  us,) 
and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual  dimensions.  The 
numerous  cross-roads  are  flanked,  in  like  manner,  having  bridges  at  tht 
intersections,  recently  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  are  more 
over,  in  many  spots,  under  water  or  marshy; — for  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  rain  than  usual, 
and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  lakes,  and  the  con- 
sequent drainage  of  the  wet  grounds,  at  the  edge  of  the  city — the  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin." 

An  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  although  it 
might  have  resulted  successfullj-.  would  no  doubt  have  fearfully  thinned 
the  American  columns.  Accordingly,  ever  mindful  of  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers,  General  Scott  determined  on  a  change  of  plan,  enabling  him  to 
attack  the  city  on  the  soith  and  south-west,  still  deceiving  the  enemy  by  a 
feint  against  the  north.  The  execution  of  this  admirable  stratagem  we 
lolate  in  his  own  words : — 
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-ftet  a  close   personal   surit:;  ol   the  s  ulhern  gites    with   four  time* 

our  numbers  conctntraied  in  our  m  mediate  fruni  I  determined  on  the  I  lih, 

to  aroid  the  network  of  obstacles  and  to  sepk   by  a  sudden  inversion    lo 

the  south-west  and  west,  less  uniavjurable  appi caches 

"To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  success,  it  became  indispensable  that  th  s  resolution  should  be  long 
masked  From  the  enemy;  and  aga  i  tl  at  the  ne  i  movemtnt,  nhen  djsco- 
Tered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  ft.  ni  and  the  old  as  intimating  our  true 
and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

"Accordingly  on  the  spot,  [on  the  llth  )  I  ordered  auitmin  a  division 
from  Coyoacao  to  join  Pillow  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates,  and 
then,  that  the  two  major-generals  with  their  diiaons  should  by  night 
proceed  two  miles  to  join  me  at  TacubajT  where  I  was  quartered  with 
Worth's  division.  Twiggs  with  Rilej  s  brigade  and  Captains  Ta\ior  and 
Sleptoe's  ficld-batleries — the  latter  uf  tvvehc  pjundero — was  left  in  front 
of  these  gales  to  manosuvre,  to  tlireal  n  or  to  iral  e  lalse  attaclis  n  order 
to  occupy  and  deceive  the  enemi  J  n  l  i  s  it  er  bi  ,adt.  (hii  ith  s)  was 
left  at  supporting  distance,  in  the  re  ir  at  San  Vngel,  till  the  iiiormng  of 
the  13lh,  and  also  to  support  our  general  dep&t  at  Miscoac  The  stratagem 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  ihrouphout  the  I2th,  and  down 
lo  the  afiornoon  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  late  fcr  the  enemj  to  reciver 
from  the  effects  of  his  delusion. 

rai  and  isolated  mound  of  great  elevation,  slronglj  fortified  at  its  base,  on 
its  acclivities  and  heights.  Besides  a  military  garrison,  here  was  the  mih 
tary  college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large  number  of  sub  lieutenauts  and 
other  students.  Those  works  were  within  direct  ^unshot  uf  iht,  v  llige  of 
Tacubaya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach  the  city  on  the  weal, 
without  making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too  hazardous 

In  the  c  urse  of  the  same  night,  (that  of  the  llth)  heaiy  hatteriea 
w  Ih  n  easy  ranges  were  established.  No  I  on  our  right,  under  the  corn- 
mind  of  r  ipiain  Drum,  4lh  artillery,  (relieved  late  nejtl  diy  for  some 
htur-i  ly  Leuienant  Andrews,  of  the  3d  )  and  No  2,  commanded  by 
L  eutendut  Hagner,  ordnance,  both  supported  by  Quitman's  divis  on 
N  s  J  and  4  on  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  Pillow's  division,  were 
commanded  the  former  by  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Anderson, 
21  in  llerj  alternately,  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  Stone,  ordnance. 
1  he  batteries  were  traced  by  Captain  Huger,  and  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
and  constructed  by  them  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  young  officers  of 
those  corps,  and  the  artillery." 

The  general  thus  describes  the  operations  upon  Chap u hep ec,  prior  to 
the  Hnal  assauh: — 

"The  bombardment  and  cannonade  under  the  directionof  Captain  Huger. 
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w  m        d        Ij  h  f    I      1    h      B  f       nighlfall 

t  lyipdb  hdp  dh        good  im- 

p  hdbmd  1  Id  kdhdta  large 

bdfh  jhd  d  d  dhyfan  early 

h  dfidbhd  d  reinforce 

h    g  ga  1       Th  d     f  discovered 

li  mmgf  b  hdpdfh     castle,  by 

bh  fraddoa  h  ddfihe  guns. 

Pll  dQ  1    dbe  J  1  1      night  of 

hllhMjg  Wh  ddhldh      division  in 

reserve  near  the  fouriaei  y,  to  support  Pillow  ,  and  Brigadier-general  Smith, 
of  Twiggs's  division,  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  Piedad,  (two 
miles,)  to  support  Quitman.  Twiggs's  guns  before  the  southern  gates  again 
reminded  us  as  the  day  before,  ihnt  he,  with  Riley's  brigade  and  Taylor's 
and  Steptoe's  batteries,  nas  in  activity  threatening  the  southern  gates,  and 
there  holding  a  great  pirl  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  defensive. 

"Worth's  division  furnished  Pillow's  attack  with  an  assaulting  party  of 

h     d    d       d  fify      1  r  officers  and  men,  under  Captain 

M  1^  f   h    2d        1!    J         d  Twiggs's  division  supplied  a  similar 

d  d  b    C  p        C      J    2d  infantry,  to  Quitman.      Each  of 

h       1  U       1  ra  f        h  d       h  scaling  ladders." 

A  pp         d  1         h  iig  of  the  8th,  Generals  Quitman  and 

P II        d  d       I  1       A     he  troops  were  maj-ching,  the  batteries 

bhdh        h  h         dill  their  heads  into  the  enemy's  works, 

hi  g        f       m  h  id  in  reserve      Pillow  pushed  through 

I  d  b  f        h        the    sharp-shooters   with  v.hioh    it 

t       '1  d  1  h  Id         by  a  severe  wound,  and  the  command 

d       I     d     p       B        d  Id   ■alader. 

0  h  hb  fhlhon  which  the  castle  is  situaied,  the 
P  f  1  p  d  d  by  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines.  Not- 
whtadgh          bs     1        hj     dvanced  in  face  of  a  galhng  fire  of 

d  k      5       T)  my  s  redoubt  soon   yielded  to   resistlesi, 

1  d  1  d  h  d  the  castle  its  coming  fate.  Sieadilj 
d  f  hi  11  b  M  xicans  were  not  allowed  time  to  hre 
a  single  mine  without  the  certainty  of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe  Tho-"* 
who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  apply  matches  to  the  long  trains  were  shot 
down.  Death  was  above  and  below.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of  the 
main  work  were  reached ;  the  scaling  ladders  were  brought  up  and  planted 
by  the  storming  parties  ;  some  of  the  daring  spinls  first  in  the  assault  were 
cast  down,  but  a  lodgement  was  soon  made ;  streams  of  heroes  followed,  all 
opposition  was  overcome,  and  the  different  regimental  Colours  soon  were 
flung  from  the  upper  walls,  and  hailed  with  lung  cunliiiued  shouts  thai 
echoed  to  the  capital. 
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Simultaneously  with  these  movernenls  on  the  west.  General  Quitman 
nad  approacned  the  south-east  over  a  causeway  ivith  cuts  and  batteries, 
and  defended  by  an  army  strongly  poslod  outside  the  works.  He  was 
obliged  to  face  these  formidable  obstacles,  with  but  little  shelter  to  his 
troops,  OT  space  for  maneeuvring.  Deep  ditches  flanking  the  causeway 
made  it  difficult  to  cross  on  either  side  into  the  adjoining  meadows,  which 
were  also  intersected  by  ditches.  Smith's  brigade  made  a  sweep  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  present  a  front  against  tiie  enemy's  outside  lines,  and 
turn  two  intervening  batteries  near  the  foot  of  Chapuitepec.  This  move- 
ment was  intended  to  support  Quitman's  storming  parties  on  the  causeway. 
These  crossed  the  meadows  in  front  and  entered  the  outer  enclosure  of 
Chapuitepec,  in  time  to  join  the  final  assault  from  the  west. 

Meanwhile  General  Scott  had  sent  orders  to  Worth,  to  turn  Chapuhepec 
with  his  division,  and  to  proceed  cautiously,  by  the  road  at  its  northern 
base,  in  order,  if  not  met  by  very  superior  numbers,  to  threaten  or  to  attack 
in  rear  that  body  of  the  enemy.  That  officer  with  one  brigade,  (the  other 
having  been  demanded  as  a  reinforcement  by  General  Pillow,)  promptly 
advanced,  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arrived  opposite  to  the  north 
centre  of  Chapuitepec.  Here  he  encountered  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Trousdale,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  breastwork.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  passed  Chapuitepec,  and  attacked  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
line  resting  on  that  road  about  the  moment  of  the  general  retreat  conse- 
quent upon  the  capture  of  the  castle  and  its  outworks. 

Immediately  after  this  brilliant  afltiir,  the  American  commander  began 
active  preparations  for  entering  the  dty.  These,  together  with  the  ob. 
Stacles  to  be  surmounted,  he  thus  des  ..-■bes  ; — 

"  There  are  two  routes  from  Chapjitepec  'o  the  capital :  the  one  on  the 
right  entering  the  same  gate,  Belen,  with  the  road  from  the  south  via 
Piedad  ;  and  the  other  oblitjuing  to  the  left,  to  intersect  the  great  western, 
or  Siin  Cosnie  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

"Each  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  presents  a  double  road- 
way on  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  of  strong  masonry  and  great  height, 
resting  on  open  arches  and  massive  pillars,  which,  together,  afford  fine 
points  both  for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  are, 
moreover,  defended  by  many  strong  breastworks  at  the  gales,  and  before 
reaching  them.  As  we  had  eipectcd,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusuallj 
dry  and  solid  for  the  season. 

"  Worth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy : 
the  former  by  the  San  Cosme  aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  thai  of  Belen, 
Each  had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

"  Deeming  it  a)l-impcriam  to  profit  by  our  successes,  and  the  consequent 
dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  general,  1  hastt  «■  u 
lo  despatch,  from  Chapuitepec — first,  Clarke's  brigade,  and  then  Cadw' 
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der's,  lo  ll.e  support  of  Worth,  and  gave  orders  that  the  necessary  heavy 
guns  should  follow.  Pierce's  brigade  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  lo  Quit 
man,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  caused  some  additional  siege 
pieces  to  be  added  to  his  train.  Then,  after  designating  the  fifteenth 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  (Mnrgan,  the  colonel,  had 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  at  Churubusco,)  as  the  garrison  at  Chapuheper. 
and  giving  directions  for  the  care  of  the  prisoners  of  ivar,  the  captured  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  of  Worth, 
wilhia  the  suburb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the  aqueduct 
with  the  great  highway  from  the  west  to  the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

"At  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  systems 
of  city  defences  spoken  of  above,  and  it  bad  not  a.  gun  ! — a  strong  proof — 
I.  That  the  enemy  had  expe-jted  us  tofai!  in  the  attack  upon  Chapullepcc, 
even  if  we  meant  any  thing  more  than  a  feint  ;  3.  That,  in  either  case,  we 
designed,  in  his  belief  to  return  dtid  double  our  fon  es  against  the  southern 
gates,  a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demi  nstrations  of  Twiggs  and  the 
forces  posted  on  that  side,  and  3  That  adiancing  rapidly  from  the  re- 
duction of  Chapultept.c,  the  enenjj  had  not  lime  lo  shift  guns  (our  previous 
captures  had  left  him,  comparatii  ely,  but  fciv)  from  the  southern  gates. 

"  Within  those  disgarnished  w  orka  I  lound  our  troops  engaged  in  a  street 
fight  against  the  enem>  ported  in  gardens,  it  windows,  and  on  houae-tops, 
all  flat,  with  parapets  Worth  ordered  ftrward  the  mountain  howitzers  of 
C'ldwalader's  brigade  preceded  by  skirmishers  and  pioneers,  with  pick- 

dwb  f        wd  ddra  bwhghll 

Ih  1  1     1  J    fp  f     1       h         m        Bj 

hikl  gWhhd  d         b  hbb 

Adgy  llpddd  Id 

pldh        oop        d        hlfb  hlh  ash 

bl— hSC  g(         mh        )~h  hmdh 

q  f  fh         hdldil  Ih  fl         jdh 

ba  k  Id  b    1  jlgh  g  Ji 

Ihdg        bk        hf        f  CI  pip        li         f  thl 

qdbgdg  1  I  db  h 
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was  .the  less  difKcult  route  to  the  centre  and  conquest  of  the  capital ;  and. 
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therefore,  intended  thai  Quitman  should  only  manceuvre  and  threaten  the 
Bi'len  or  south-western  gate,  in  order  to  favour  the  main  attack  by  Worth: 
snowing  that  the  strong  defences  at  the  Belen  were  directly  under  the 
guns  of  the  much  stronger  fortress,  called  the  citadel,  just  within.  Both 
of  these  defences  of  the  eoemy  ware  also  within  easy  supporting  distance 
from  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  Perdido)  and  San  Antonio  gates.  Hence 
the  greater  support,  in  numbers,  given  to  Worth's  movement  as  the  main 
attack. 

"  Those  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  (o 
Mojor-general  "^uitmaD;  but,  being  in  hot  pursuit — gallant  himielf,  and 
ably  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields  and  Smith,  (Shields  badly 
wounded  before  Chapultepec,  and  refusing  to  retire,)  as  well  as  by  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  ihe  column,  Quitman  continued  to  press  forward,  under 
flunk  and  direct  hres ;  caj  ried  an  intermediate  battery  of  two  guns,  and 
then  the  gate,  before  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  without  propor- 
tionate loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 

"  Quitman,  within  ihe  city,  (adding  several  new  defences  to  the  position 
he  had  won,  and  sheltering  his  corps  as  well  as  practicable,)  now  awaited 
the  return  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel,  yet  to  be 
subdued. 

"At  about  four  o'clock  next  morning,  (September  fourteenth,)  a  depu- 
tation of  the  ayuntamiento  (city  council)  waited  upon  me  to  report  that  the 
federal  government  and  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some 
three  hours  before,  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favour  of  the 
church,  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities.  I  promptly  rephed 
that  I  would  sign  no  capitulation ;  that  the  cily  had  been  virtually  in  our 
possession  from  the  time  of  the  lodgments  effected  by  Worth  and  Quitman 
the  day  before  ;  that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican  army  ; 
that  I  should  levy  upon  the  cily  a  moderate  contribution,  for  special  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms,  not  aelf- 
imposed  ;  such  only  as  its  own  honour,  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  spirit  of    he  a  h  uld,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  demand  and 

"At  the       mn  he  interview  with  the  cily  deputation,  I  com- 

municated ah  u  da  h  rders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowly 
and  cauiiou   y  (  d  against  treachery)  towards  the  heart  of  the  city, 

and  to  occ  py  ts  ^      and  more  commanding  points.     Quitman  pro- 

ceeded to  the  gteal  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  colours 
of  the  United  Staieaon  the  national  palace,  containing  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  executive  apartments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful  service, 
Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth,  bui  for  my  express  orders, 
hailing  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Alameda,  (a  green  park,)  within  three 
squares  of  that  goal  of  general  ambition.     The  capital,  however,  was  not 
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taken  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  bj  the  taleut,  the  acitnce,  the  gallantry 
ibe  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  fflnrious  conquest,  alt  had  con- 
Iributed — early  and  powerfully — the  killed,  ihe  wounded,  and  the  jit  Jot 
duty — at  Veta  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco, 
(three  battles,)  the  Molinos  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec — as  much  as  those 
who  fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  S  e 

"  Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  i  e  n  h  a  of  o  cupy  ng  1  j 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  fl  ffhhuefm        d 

and  comers  of  streets,  by  some  two  h  and  n  s  1  b  ra  d  i  n  h 
before   by  the  flying  government:  j         d  by   p    hap  n    nj  M  x    a 

soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themsel     s  and    h       n     ff    h       un  f 
This   unlawful  war  lasted  more  iha  j  f  u     h  u  p  1 

exertions  of  the  municipal  aiithoriti  and  wa  n  pu  iown  11  ha  1 
lost  many  men,  including  several  officers,  kd led  or  wounded,  and  had  pun- 
ished the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were,  to  gratify  national  hatred  ;  and, 
in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion,  to  plunder  the  wealthy  inhabitants: 
particularly  the  deserted  houses.  But  families  are  now  generally  returning; 
business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is  already  tranquil 
and  cheerful,  under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  exceptions  very  few  and 
trifling)  of  our  gallant  troops." 

After  the  capture  of  the  city.  General  Q,uitrnan  was  appointed  military 
governor,  and  Captain  Naylor  superintendent  of  the  National  Palace. 
Soon  after,  the  former  officer  left  the  army  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  General  I'ersifor  F.  Smith  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Thus,  in  less  than  one  month,  eight  thousand  men  fought  eight  important 
battles,  stormed  castles,  towns,  and  redoubts,  garrisoned  with  three  times 
the  number  of  the  assailants,  defeated  thirty-two  thousand  Mexican  vete- 
rans, killing  seven  thousand,  and  capturing  thirty-seven  hundred,  and 
thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  were  ex-presidents ;  taking  more  than 
twenty  colours  and  standards,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cannon,  twenty 
thousand  small  arms,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shells,  &c, ;  and 
finally  entered  triumphantly  a  capital  whose  every  waU  was  a  fortification, 
every  house  a  fort,  and  which  contained  a  population  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  before  the  capital,  im- 
portant movements  were  taking  place  at  Puebla.  The  American  force 
at  this  place  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Childs.  It  consisted  of  hut 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  efieciive  men,  eighteen  hundred  being 
sick  at  the  hospital.  Under  these  circumstances  a  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants obliged  him  to  retire  from  (he  city  and  take  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  redoubts.  There  he  was  attacked  by  the  citizen  soldiery, 
■ided  by  numerous  bands  from  other  quarters,  and  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  siege  of  twenty-eight  days.      His  account  of  these  transactions, 
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and  of  Santa  Anna's  arrival  with  reinforcements  to  tlie  assailants,  is  full 
of  interest : — 

"No  open  acts  of  hostility,  other  than  the  murdering  of  slragg-ling  aol- 
diers,  occurred  until  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  when  a  fire 
was  opened  from  some  of  the  streets.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  it  recora 
menced,  and  from  every  street,  with  a  violence  that  knew  of  no  cessation, 
for  twenty-four  days  and  nights. 

"The  enemy,  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  succeeded  in  cutting  off,  at 
once,  every  kind  of  supplies,  and  vainly  attempted  to  change  the  current  of 
the  stream  of  water,  that  we  might  become  a  more  easy  prey.  The  night, 
however,  before  the  cattle  and  sheep  disappeared  from  this  vicinity,  two 
well-conducted  parlies  obtained  thirty  of  the  former  and  four  hundred  of 
the  latter, 

"The  various  points  to  be  I'efended  for  the  preservation  of  San  Jose,  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  other  posts  depended,  demanded  the  untiring  vigi- 
lance of  every  officer  and  man 

"  The  enemy  augmented  in  numbers  daily,  and  j.ily  the  firing  was 
increased  ;  and  finally,  on  the  22d  of  September,  General  Santa  Anna 
arrived  with  large  reinforcements  from  Mexico,  much  to  the  delight  of  ihe 
besiegers,  on  which  occasion  a  great  ringing  of  bells  took  place,  and  was 
only  stopped,  as  it  had  been  several  times  before,  by  a  discharge  of  shells 
and  round-shot  from  Loretto  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

"  On  the  25ih  of  September  General  Santa  Anna  demanded  my  surrender. 
•  «  •  »  »I  iigjg  beg  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  my  gallant  troops. 
So  soon  as  I  had  despatched  my  answer,  1  supposed  not  a  moment  would 
be  lost  by  the  general,  who  was  to  attack  me  at  all  points  with  his  eight 
thousand  troops.  I  rode  to  the  different  posts,  and  announced  to  the 
troops  the  domand,  the  force  with  which  it  was  backed,  and  my  reply. 
Their  responses  convinced  me  that  all  was  safe  ;  that  a  hard  and  bloody 
battle  must  be  fought  ere  the  great  captain  of  Mexico  could  overcome  my 
little  band. 

"The  point  of  attack  was  San  Jose,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Black,  with  Captain  Ford's  company  of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Miller's 
company  of  4th  artillery,  and  four  companies  of  his  own  regiment,  and  one 
hospital,  the  guard  of  which  was  in  command  of  Captain  Sowe  of  the  9th 
regiment  of  infantry. 

"The  duty  required  of  this  command,  as  I  have  before  observed,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  points  to  be  defended,  demanded  an  'intiring 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  officer  and  soldier.  A  shower  of  bu.lets  was 
constantly  poured  from  the  streets,  the  balconies,  the  house-tops,  and 
churches,  upon  their  devoted  heads. 

"Never  did  troops  endure  more  fatigue  by  watching  night  after  night, 
for  more  than  thirty  successive  nights,  nor  exhibit  more  patience,  spirit, 
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character  of  the  troops  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  and  I  was  confider 
the  crown  of  victory  would  perch  upon  their  standard  when  the  last  great 
effort  should  be  made.  Their  bold  and  determined  front  deprived  them  of 
what  they  Hnxiously  desired. 

"  On  the  30ih  ult.  General  Santa  Anna  had  established  his  battery  bear- 
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Caj)lain  Small,  of  ilie  1st  Pennsyh-ania  volunteers.  Passing  through  the 
walls  of  an  entire  square  with  fifty  men,  he  gained  a  position  opposite  the 
harricade,  and  drove  the  enenij  with  great  loss,  they  leaving  seventeen 
dead  on  the  ground.  The  barricddi,  consisting-  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bales  of  cotton,  was  cons\imid  In  this  affair.  Captain  Small  and  his  com- 
mand behaved  with  great  gillanlry,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  were  un- 
ceasing in  their  labours  in  accon  pliah  n^,  the  object ;  when  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Laidley,  of  the  ordnance  crrps  tj  bljw  up  a  prominent  building,  which 
was  done  by  that  excellent  ifficer  m  good  style;  when  the  entire  party  was 
withdrawn,  with  a  few  woundLl 

"At  the  same  time  L  tuienanC  M  rgan,  of  the  14ih  regiment,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines,  and  L  enienant  Merrifield,  of  the  loth  regimenv, 
with  a  detachment  of  riflts  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  certain  builoings 
from  which  we  were  receivin^  a  most  gilling  fire.  Lieutenant  Mernfteid 
entered  the  building.  Lieutenant  Moigan  was  not  so  fortunate.  Tiie 
enemy  being  present  in  great  force,  I  directed  him  to  fall  buck,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed.  On  the  5th  instant.  Captain  Herron  was  detached 
with  his  company  to  Iak(,  possession  of  a  building,  from  which  the  enemy 
hud  been  enfilading  the  plaza  Ihi*  he  did  in  a  very  handsome  manner, 
and  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  with  only  a  few  men  wounded." 

On  the  I2ih  of  October  General  Lane  entered  Puebla  with  large  rein- 
forcements for  the  Americans,  cleared  the  streets  of  the  enemy,  and  restored 
order  and  quietness  in  the  city. 

In  his  march  to  this  place  General  Lane  had  encountered  a  part  of  Santa 
Anna's  forces,  and  defeated  ihem  at  the  town  of  Huamantla.  Santa  Anna 
had  previously  left  Puebia  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  among  his  troops, 
and  in  retiring  encountered  General  Lane.  An  officer  of  the  American 
army  gives  the  following  account  of  the  engagement : — 

"  The  army,  now  numbering  some  three  thousand  men,  advanced  towards 
Puebla,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  arrived  at  the  hacienda 
San  Antonio  Tamaris, distant  thirty-five  miles  from  that  city.  Information 
had  been  daily  received,  that  General  Santa  Anna  was  stationed  at  the  pass 
of  Pinal,  (Venta  del  Pinal,)  with  four  thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of 
artillery  to  oppose  our  progress.  This  pass  was  twelve  miles  in  advance 
of  the  hacienda.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  whole  army 
prepared  to  march  and  attack  the  pass.  At  this  moment  information  was 
received,  that  General  Santa  Anna  was  in  the  town  of  Huamantla,  distant 
ten  miles  from  the  hacienda,  seven  from  the  main  road,  and  eight  from  the 
pass,  or  four  miles  nearer  the  pass  than  our  encampment. 

"  General  Lane,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  his  forces  at  the  hacienda 
wiih  the  baggage  wagons,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  determined  to  advance 
upon  Huamantla,  taking  with  him  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  regiments,  and 
Coionel  Wynkooj  *s,  Major  Lally's,  and  Captain  Simmon's  battalions,  tnd 
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setuJing  in  advance  the  ijKiMnted  men,  about  two  hundred,  under  commond 
of  Captain  Walker,  with  instructions  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Captain  Walker  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  town,  and  when  within  a 
short  distance,  ascertained  that  the  enemy  wcve  there  in  considerable  force 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  fearing  lest  any  delay,  in  waiting  for 
the  advance  of  the  infantry,  might  enable  the  enemy  to  escape  with  their 
cannon,  gallantly  ordered  a  charge  with  bis  handful  of  men,  and  after  a 
brisk  fight,  succeeded  in  capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  driving  off 
the  enemy. 

"When  the  order  was  given  to  charge,  there  rose  a  wild  yell,  and  such 
a  charge,  the  flashing  of  the  sabres,  the  thundering  of  the  horses'  feet 
over  the  paved  streets,  were  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy.  Two  of  their  cannon  were  pointed  up  the  street,  another  pointed 
down  a  cross  street,  and  the  fuse  was  burning  in  it.  The  terrified  ailillery- 
men  moved  merely  to  the  sides  of  the  houses,  at  whom  our  men  made  their 
thrusts  and  right  and  left  cuts,  killing  many  in  this  manner ;  the  cavalry 
rushed  over  their  cannon,  the  lancers  (how  many  we  did  not  know,  but 
supposed  there  were  three  or  four  hundred)  fled  ;  our  men  separating  into 
small  parties  pursued  them  beyond  the  town,  on  tne  outskirts  of  which  a 
good  many  were  killed.  Captain  Walker  went  beyond  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  overtaking  the  artillery  which  had  left  the  place.  Captain 
Lewis  went  in  another  direction  for  the  same  purpose;  Captain  Besan9on 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  road,  to  see  if  the  artillery  could  be  overtaken. 
In  the  mean  lime,  ihe  most  of  our  men  having  gone  in  pursuit.  Captain 
Loyall  with  a  few  men,  assisted  by  Adjutant  Claiborne,  secured  some  fifty 
or  sixty  prisoners  at  their  quarters,  together  with  their  arms.  &c.  Lieute- 
nant Claiborne  then  proceeded  lo  secure  and  bring  up  to  the  plaza  the 
cannon  (three  pieces)  we  had  captured  ;  Captain  Walker  returned  about 
this  time,  and  going  to  the  plaza  was  collecting  our  men. 

"  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  Georgia  volunteers,  pursued  and  captured 
Major  Iturbide  and  Colonel  La  Vega,  (a  brother  of  the  general's,)  and  a 
lieutenant ;  these  he  delivered  lo  Captain  Walker.  Lieutenant  Claiborne, 
assisted  by  Corporal  Hescock,  and  private  Myers,  and  one  or  two  others, 
limbered  up  the  six-pounder  and  brought  it  lothe  plaza.  Leaving  it  lim- 
bered up  and  the  mules  standing  in  it,  and  returning  to  gel  the  four- 
pounder,  the  lieutenant  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  it  up,  when  he  waa 
forced  to  leave  it  by  the  appearance  of  all  Santa  Anna's  cavalry,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  strong.  Corporal  Tilghman,  of  company  C,  rifles, 
brought  up  a  small  howitzer.  Private  Dusenbery,  of  company  C,  took  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery  prisoner,  and  turned  him  over  to  Surgeon  Reynolds. 
By  this  time  a  good  many  of  our  men  had  returned,  and  were  in  the  plaza 
m  scattered  groups,  when  the  lancers  charged  them  sitddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly.    Our  men  received  them  with  great  bravery,  and  kept  the  plaza 
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n-iih  .he  exception  of  a  few  under  Captain  Walker,  who  retired  by  a  street 
leading  west  from  the  plaza ;  they  were  joined  by  Lieutenant  Claiborne 
and  his  party,  who  were  approaching  the  square.  Captain  Walker  led 
Ihcm  from  the  plaza — the  enr>my  close  on  them  at  a  charge  ;  he  turned  the 
next  stroei  to  his  left,  while  the  eneniy,  seeing  the  four-pounder,  rushed  to 
it  lo  retake  it.  Fortunately  for  ite  few  men  with  Captain  Walker,  they 
saw  this  piece,  for  at  the  very  next  comer,  a  still  larger  force  met  him ;  he 
wheeled,  and  dashing  swiftly  past  the  rear  of  those  who  had  cut  him  off 
from  the  plaza,  again  entered  it.  Here  the  men  dismounted  and  occupied 
the  convent  yard,  together  with  a  large  house  in  the  corner  of  the  square. 
Captaio  Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Waters,  with  some  ten  or  twelve  men, 
charged  twice  upon  the  enemy,  who  gave  way,  and  were  pursuing  them, 
when  they  discovered  they  .were  being  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of 
lancers.  They  gallantly  forced  their  way  to  the  plaza  ;  Captain  Besan^on 
barely  rettirned  in  time  to  save  himself.  Private  Hugenen  and  Corporal 
Memllen,  of  company  C,  rifles,  being  entirely  surrounded,  drove  right  into 
their  midst,and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Captain  Walker  gave  his  orders 
promptly  to  form  the  men  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  our  right,  in  front,  and  on  our  left.  They  had  also  run  up 
the  four-pounder  to  open  on  us. 

"  Lieutenant  Ckiborne,  assisted  by  Corporal  Tilghman,  unlimbered  the 
six-pounder,  and  pointed  it  at  the  column  on  our  left.  Having  no  port-fire, 
he  prepared  to  fire  it  with  a  horse-pistol ;  the  enemy  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  at  about  sixty  yards  off",  when  they  halted.  At  this  moment, 
the  lieutenant  fired  the  pistol,  but  the  fuse  of  the  cannon  would  not  catch, 
and  being  left  alone  in  the  plaza,  he  retired  to  the  corner  house,  and  posted 
some  riflemen  to  keep  the  piece  from  recapture.  At  this  juncture  Captain 
Walker,  while  examining  the  approach  nf  ihe  enemy,  and  looking  at  the 
four-pounder  on  our  right,  was  shot  from  behind,  from  a  house  that  dis- 
played a  white  flag.  He  sunk  down  immediately,  and  was  borne  into  the 
yard,  the  men  bursting  into  tears  as  the  cry  spread  among  them,  '  Captain 
Walker's  killed.'  Captain  Walker  directed  that  we  should  'never  sur- 
render,' and  died  in  about  thirty  minutes. 

"The  state  of  the  case,  as  subsecjuently  ascertained,  appeared  to  be  this: 
—General  Santa  Anna  having  remained  during  the  night  of  the  8th,  in  the 
town  of  Huamantia,  some  four  or  five  miles  nearer  the  pass  than  the  encamp- 
ment of  General  Lane,  had  confidently  left  early  in  the  morning  with  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men  for  the  pass,  leaving  behind  flve  hundred  men 
and  artillerists  to  follow  with  the  cannon.  The  unexpected  advance  of 
Walker  was  soon  perceived  by  the  advanced  forces  of  General  Santa  Anna, 
who,  being  cavalry,  and  in  large  numbers,  immediately  started  back  to  the 
town  at  a  rapid  pace  to  save  or  recover  their  artillery,  without  which  they 
could  of  course  make  no  stand  at  the  pass  of  Pinal,     Being  well  mounted 
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they  ivere  enabled  to  reach  the  town  sooner  than  the  infantry  unJer  Gene* 
Tal  Ijanc,  who,  however,  made  most  strenuous  exertions  to  reach  it  with  or 
before  them.  This  movement  of  the  enemy  was  unknown  to  Captain 
Walker,  and  supposing  aftei  the  capture  of  the  guns,  and  the  rout  of  the 
five  hundred  men  with  ihcm,  the  afTair  to  be  over,  suffered  his  men  to  dis- 
perse through  the  town  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  capture 
Bny  more  guns  and  ammunition  that  might  be  discovered.  Captain 
Walker,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  men,  remained  m  the  plaza  or  centra 
square  of  the  town. 

"At  this  time,  to  the  entire  surprise  of  all,  a  sudden  rush  was  made  into 
the  plaza  by  the  enemy,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  with  lances  and  escopets 
upon  the  small  band.  Captain  Walker  soon  rallied  his  few  men,  and  took 
a  position  in  front  of  a  church,  and  determined  to  fight  until  the  last.  He 
had  maintained  this  position  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  he  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Captain  Lewis,  of  the  Louisiana  mounted  volunteers, 
gallantly  rallied  the  few  remaining  men,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  cannon, 
captured  from  the  enemy,  maintained  the  position  until  the  arrival  of  the 
infantrj',  which  soon  terminated  the  whole  engagement. 

"General  Lane,  perceiving  the  rei 
foresaw  that  whoever  reached  the  I 
gave  the  order  for  a  rapid  advance, 
Colnnel  Gorman's  Indiana  regimen 
Struggled  to  gain  the  town.  Thoy  a 
Gorman  taking  position  on  one  side  of  the  c 
the  other.  After  a  few  rounds  betwf 
withdrew  and  left  the  town  in  the  ban 

"  In  the  course  of  the  action  betwe 
the  enemy,  two  of  the  four  pieces  of  Ci 
but  the  small  band  resolutely  retained,  defended,  and  saved  the  two  others, 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  was  also  captured,  say  about  thirty 
wagon  loads.  Sania  Anna,  being  thus  deprived  of  pan  of  his  means  of 
warfare,  made  no  stand  subsequently  at  the  Pass  of  Pinal. 

"The  loss  on  our  side  was  thirteen  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  of  Captain  Walker's  cocnpany.  The  loss  of  the 
enemv  was  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

"We  will  here  mention  one  incident,  which  shows  how  insensible  the 
gallant  Walker  was  to  danger,  however  impending.  When  in  the  course 
of  the  second  engagement  between  Walker's  band  and  the  overwhelming 
body  of  lancers.  Surgeon  Reynolds,  who  had  become  separated  from  him 
by  the  breadth  of  the  plaza,  or  open  square  of  one  hundred  yards,  seizing 
the  most  favourable  moment,  dashed  through  the  space  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  jumping  from  his  horse,  with  an  escopet,  which  he  had 
taken    from  a   Mexican,  took  his  place    again  by  the  side  of  Walker, 
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the  eiecutifin  of  this  order.  Major  Ituibide,  nhu  k.is  alterwards  made  a 
prisoner,  came  dashing  towards  the  town  in  a  furious  gallop.  At  the  same 
lime,  Lieutenant  McDonald,  of  ihe  artillery,  was  spurring  ahead  of  our 
troops  towards  the  same  point.  Both  officers  rode  for  some  distance  within 
hail  of  each  other,  and  a  desperate  and  exciting  race  was  kept  up  between 
them,  until  Lieutenant  McDonald's  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  when  Iturbide 
pushed  forward  and  gained  the  town.  He,  however,  arrived  too  late  to 
bring  off  all  the  artillery,  and  was  soon  captured  by  Lieutenant  Anderson. 

"Major  Bowman  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  four  companies 
of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  led  them  up  in  gallant  style.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all  who  witnessed  it. 
Lieutenant  Claiborne,  of  Captain  Walker's  company,  is  also  highly  com- 
mended for  his  gallantry." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  instant.  Genera]  Lane  received  intelhgence 
that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  were  at  Atlisco,  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  from  Perote.  He  marched  for  that  place  about  noon  next  day,  and 
at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  advance  guard,  stationed 
at  Santa  Isabella.  This  the  cavalry  charged,  driving  it  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  a  sort  of  running  fight.  On  arriving  at  a  small  hill  the  MexiL'ans  made 
a  stand,  and  fought  obstinately  until  the  American  infantry,  appeared,  when 
they  again  fled.  The  artillery  fired  a  few  shots  as  it  came  up,  but  without 
effect,  as  by  their  rapid  retreat  the  enemy  had  placed  themselves  at  long 
range.  The  dragoons,  however,  again  engaged  them,  and  another  run- 
ning fight,  for  about  four  miles,  ensued.  When  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Athsco,  the  whole  body  of  the  t-nenjy  was  discovered  on  a  side 
hill,  posted  in  small  parlies  behind  chaparral  hedges,  with  whicJi  the  hill 
was  covered.  Into  these  the  pursuing  cavalry  dashed,  cutting  down  great 
numbers.  The  chaparral  was  so  thick  that  the  dragoons  were  ordered  to 
dismount  and  fight  on  foot.  "A  most  bloody  conflict  ensued,"  says  General 
Lane,  "fatal  to  the  enemy.     Our  infantry  for  the  last  six  miles  had  beea 
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straining  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  overtake  the  enemy,  pressing  forward 
most  arduously,  notwithstanding  the  forced  march  of  sixteen  miles  since 
eleven  o'clock.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  gullies,  the  artillery  could  only  advance  at  a  walk.  As  soon  aS  the 
infantry  again  appeared  in  sight,  the  enemy  retreated.  So  worn  out  were 
our  horses,  {the  sun  having  been  broiling  hot  all  day,)  that  they  could  pursue 
the  enemy  no  further.  The  column  was  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  towards  the  town ;  but  night  had  already  shut  in,  giving  us,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  a  fine  moonlight.  As  we  approached,  several  shots 
were  fired  at  us,  and  deeming  it  unsafe  to  risk  a  street  fight  in  an  unknown 
town  at  night,  I  ordered  the  artillery  to  be  posted  on  a  hill  near  to  the  town, 
overlooking  it,  and  open  its  fire.  Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  conceivable.  Every  gun  was  served  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  and 
the  crashing  of  the  walla  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  when  struck  by  our 
shot  and  shell,  was  mingled  with  the  roar  of  our  artillery.  The  bright 
fight  of  the  moon  enabled  us  to  direct  our  shots  to  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  town. 

"Afler  firing  ihree-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  firing  from  the  town 
having  ceased,  I  ordered  Major  Lally  and  Colonel  Brough  to  advance 
cautiously  with  their  commands  into  the  town.  On  entering,  I  was  wailed 
upon  by  the  ayunlamiento,  desiring  that  their  town  might  be  spared.  After 
searching  the  next  morning  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  disposing  of 
what  was  found,  I  commenced  my  return," 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
killed  and  three  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  had  one  killed  and 
one  wounded.  Immediately  after  the  battle.  General  Lane  marched  for 
Puebia,  which  he  reached  without  opposition. 

On  the  same  day  that  General  Lane  left  Puehla,  (October  18th,)  a  por- 
tion of  the  American  fleet  were  making  active  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Guaymas.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  bombard- 
ment and  capture  of  this  place  ; — 

"  The  frigate  Congress,  the  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  and  the  brig  Argo, 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Robinson,  United  Stales  consular  agent  there,  com- 
posed our  force.  The  Portsmouth  anchored  oflT  the  port  on  the  16th  of 
October,  and  the  Congress  and  Argo  the  next  day.  Oa  the  18th  the  Argo 
anchored  between  the  islands  of  Almogre  Grande  and  Almagre  Chico, 

"A  mortar  was  planted  during  the  day  upon  each  island.  A  small  boiit 
was  then  put  off  from  the  Argo,  bearing  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  a  relative  of 
the  consul,  and  came  off  to  the  town.  Robinson  was  conducted  to  the 
governor,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  purpose  of  the 
lake  the  port,  and  he  advised  its  surrender  to  prevent 
quences.  Mr.  Robinson  also  explained  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the 
United  Siatcs  squadron,  in  the  Argo,  off  Cape  Pulmon,  and  the  vessel  was 
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made  prize  of.  The  Mexican  commandant  replied  that  the  surrender  of 
\hc  town  was  out  of  the  question,  being  incompatible  with  the  honour  of 
the  commandant  and  that  of  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Robinson  ther, 
returned  to  the  Argo. 

"On  the  19th  the  Congress  and  Portsmouth  took  up  their  position  to 
t,pen  their  fire ;  the  town  was  formally  BUmmoned  to  surrender,  under  pain 
of  being  fired  into.  The  commander  still  refused,  but  the  Americans  did 
not  open  upon  it  that  day.  The  Mexicans  allege  that  having  no  heavy 
artillery  to  annoy  our  squadron, 
the  night  with  his  troops,  and  t 
from  the  town,  where  he  had  previously  placed  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns 
to  resist  the  Americans,  should  they  attempt  to  penetrate  the  interior. 

"At  six  o'clock  oa  the  morning  of  the  20ih,  the  Americans  opened  their 
fire  from  both  vessels  of  war  and  two  mortars,  and  continued  it  for  more 
than  an  hour.  In  this  time  they  discharged  upon  the  town  over  five 
hundred  shot,  among  which  were  many  shells.  One  English  resident  was 
killed,  some  houses  were  burnt  and  others  destroyed.  A  flag  of  truce 
was  then  sent  to  ihem,  and  a  party  of  s 
ashore  and  planted  the  American  flag  on  the  fort  erected  c 
the  Casal  Blanca,  close  to  the  pier." 

Immediately  on  taking  possession,  Captain  Lavallelle  is 
tion,  dated  the  20th,  claiming  the  town  for  the  United  St 
to  the  inhabitants  all  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  promising  official 
protection,  and  requesting  the  civil  authorities  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  under  his  supervision. 

The  town  of  Mazatlan  was  soon  afterwards  captured  by  the  American 
troops  without  opposition. 


dant  evacuated  the  town  during 
position  at  Bacochibampo,a 
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-■  HILb  Cenrnla  Taylor  and  Scott  had  been  con. 
ducting  their  brilliant  jperations 
in  the  heirt  of  "Mexico,  Alta 
California  had  heen  the  seene  of 
ai,tivehoBtibties  On  the  28th  of 
'  Au^u*!!  1**46  Comm  dore  Stock- 
L  j,nd  Colonel  Fremont  were  at 
9  Los  \ngeles  whence  eirlyinSep- 
ttmh  r  C>loiiel  Fr  mont  went 
north  with  only  f  rty  men  ntending  to  recru  t  and  return  immed  ately.  Com- 
modore Stockton  proceeded  with  the  ai^uadron  to  Sin  Franc  aco  leaying  Cap- 
tain Gillespie,  with  only  thirty  riflemen,  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Lieutenant  Talbot, 
with  nine  men,  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Scarcely  had  Commodore  Stockton  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  when  ho  received 
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inf(>rraulion  that  all  the  country  below  Monterey  waa  in  arms,  and  the  Mesi- 
oan  flag  again  hoisted.  The  Californians  rehelled,  and  inTcstfld,  on  the  23d 
of  Si'pteinber,  the  "  City  of  the  Angels,"  where  Captain  Gillespie,  finding  him- 
self and  hia  very  few  men  overpowered  by  ftill  three  hundred  Californians, 
capitulated  on  the  30th  following.  He  thence  retired  with  all  the  foreigners, 
aboard  the  sloop  of  war,  &c.,  lying  at  San  Pedro,  and  sailed  to  Monterey. 

Manual  Gaspar  then  marched  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  summoned  Lieutenant 
Talbot  to  surrender;  this  he  refused,  but  marched  out  with  his  nine  men, 
arms  in  hand. 

Commodore  Stockton  sent  down,  from  San  Francisco,  the  frigate  Savannah  to 
relieve  the  Pueblo  de  loa  Angeles,  but  she  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  above 
events.  Our  eager  tars  lost  no  time,  however,  and  her  crew,  numbering 
three  hundred  and  twenty  men,  were  landed  to  march  to  Los  Angeles.  They 
met  the  Californians  on  a  plain  near  Domingo's  Kancho — about  halfway 
from  San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles — distant  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  ship. 
The  enemy,  mounted  on  fine  horses  and  with  artillery,  had  every  advantage 
over  our  brave  sailors,  who,  on  foot,  and  with  small  arms  alone,  were  forced 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  five  killed,  and  sis  wounded. 

Commodore  Stockton  himself  came  down  in  the  Congress  to  San  Pedro, 
whence  he  took  up  his  march  for  the  "City  of  the  Angels,"  dragging  up,  by 
han  1,  BIX  of  the  ship's  guns,  (for  the  Cahfornians  had  driven  off  every  animal.) 
At  the  Eaneho  Sepulvida,  they  met  a  hrge  force  of  the  enemy;  when,  send- 
ing one  hundred  men  m  advmte  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  Californians,  and 
to  fall  back  on  the  main  body  without  returning  it  Commodore  Stockton  thus 
der(>\ed  the  enemy  oIobo  up  to  the  mam  body,  formed  in  a  triangle,  with  the 
guns  hid  by  the  men,  and  loaded  nith  gripe  and  caniivter,  when  the  winga 
were  extended,  and  %  moat  de'idlj  fire  opined,  by  which  more  than  one  hun- 
dred were  killed,  and  more  thin  thit  number  wounded  and  the  enemy  routed, 
Icciving  about  one  hundred  prisoner?,  many  of  whom,  thus  captured,  were  at 
the  lime  on  parol,  and  had  before  signed  an  olihgation  not  to  take  up  arms 
during  the  wir      Their  subsequent  disposition  will  be  seen  elsewhere. 

As  rapidly  as  possible.  Commodore  fetockton  mounted  his  men  and  organized 
his  forces  for  operations  on  shore.  All  the  horses  were  thus  taken  by  one  party 
or  the  other  from  the  purposes  of  agriculture;  in  fact,  the  emigrants  were  all 
more  or  leas  enrolled  and  engaged  in  the  contest,  which  was  waged  in  series 
of  skirmishes,  until  January,  1847,  when  the  war  was  put  an  end  to  by  a 
decisive  action. 

Meanwhile,  individual  feats  of  gallantry,  a  character! stio  courage,  activity, 
and  ardour,  atrongly  marked  all  the  operations  of  our  swlora  in  their  novel 
position  ashore. 

The  fleet  had  cruised  actively  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
blockading  all  her  ports.  Guaymas  had  been  taken  by  bombardment 
Commander  Dupont,  in  the  Cyane,  had  taken  fourteen  prizes,  &c.,  ^nd  had 
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captured  at  San  Bias  many  guns.  LieutenaDt  Rmlford,  ia  commanil  of  the 
boati  of  the  Warren,  had  gallantly  cut  out  of  the  harbour  of  Mazatlan  the 
Mcxicin  vessel  of  war  Malek-Abdel,  and  varioua  other  aohieyements  had 
sjgnalizpd  their  ef&ciency. 

Hwij  settleiaciits  were  being  formed  by  emigrants,  of  whom  numbers 
amyed,  and  who,  inarching  in  arms  through  the  country,  acquired,  at  least, 
a  knowledge  of  its  real  value  and  resources. 

Oa  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  several  towns  were  located.  Yerba  Buena, 
in  rivalry  with  Monterey,  was  rapidly  becoming  an  important  place;  lots, 
squares,  &c.,  were  laid  out,  and  a  newspaper  established  by  the  leader  of  the 
Mormon  emigrants,  S.  Brannon,  Esq.,  entitled,  "The  California  Star," 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  gallant  tara  carried  on  this  contest,  up  to 
this  time,  almost  entirely  without  the  means  of  transportation,  whereby  they 
could  "  meet  the  enemy,"  while  the  Californians  were  mounted  on  fine  horses, 
and  the  best  riders  in  the  world,  and  could  thus  choose  ticir  own  time,  place, 
aad  distance  of  attack. 

The  warfare  was  kept  up  chiefly  south  of  Monterey,  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Kearny.  That  distinguished  officer,  after  leading  about  eighty  dra, 
goons  through  a  great  extent  of  unknown  country,  arrived  in  Alia  California 
in  December.     On  the  5th  of  th.it  month,  he  was  joined  by  a  snuill  party  of 
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Toluntcers  under  Captain  Gillespie,  and  lie  encamped  near  the  ranoho  of  Mr. 
Stokes,  about  forty  miles  from  San  Diego.  His  moyemenfs  immediately 
subsequent  are  narrated  in  the  following  ofScial  despatch,  dated,  Sau 
Diego,  Upper  California,  Beecmber  13,  1846: — 

'  Sir  :  In  my  com rauni cation  to  you  of  yesterday's  date,  I  brought  the  ro- 
porta  of  the  movements  of  my  guard  up  to  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  in 
eamp  near  a  rancho  of  Mr.  Stokes,  (Santa  Maria,)  about  forty  miles  from 
San  Diego. 

"  Having  learned  from  Captain  Gillespie,  of  the  Tolnnteers,  that  thero  was  an 
armed  party  of  Califomians,  with  a  number  of  extra  liorses,  at  Ran  Papqual, 
three  leagues  distant,  on  a  road  leading  to  this  place,  I  sent  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond, First  Dragoons,  with  a  few  men  to  make  a  rcconnoisaanfe  of  them. 
He  returned  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  6lli  instant,  reporting  that  he  had 
found  the  party  in  the  place  mentioned,  and  that  he  had  been  seen,  though 
not  pursued  by  them.  I  tben  determined  that  I  would  inarch  for  and  attack 
tbcra  by  break  of  day.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. My  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Johnston,  dragoons,  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  guard  of  twelve  dragoons,  mounted  on  tbe  best  horses 
we  had;  then  followed  about  fifty  dragoons  under  Captain  Moore,  mounted, 
with  but  few  eseepttons,  on  the  tired  mules  they  had  ridden  from  Santa  Fg, 
(New  Mexico,  ten  hundred  and  fifty  miles;}  then  about  twenty  volunteers  of 
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(;u]ii;i!ii  Gibiinn's  oijmpany  under  his  commaiid,  and  that  of  Captain  Giliesri"; 
then  fallowed  oar  two  mountain  howitzers,  with  dragoons  to  manage  them, 
and  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Davidson,  of  the  1st  re^ment.  The  reraain- 
der  of  the  dragoons,  volunteers,  and  citizens  employed  by  the  ofleers  of  tho 
staff,  &o.,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Swords,  (quartermaster,) 
with  orders  to  follow  on  our  trail  with  the  baggage,  and  to  see  to  its  safety. 

"As  the  day  (Deeemher  6)  dawned,  we  approached  the  enemy  at  San 
Pasqual,  who  was  already  in  the  saddle,  when  Captain  Johnston  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  them  with  his  advance  guard,  and  waa  in  a  short  time  after  sup- 
ported by  the  dragoons;  soon  after  which  the  enemy  gave  way,  having  kept 
up  from  the  beginning  a  continued  fire  upon  us.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  Captain  Moore  led  off  rapidly  in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  the  dragoons, 
mounted  on  horses,  and  was  followed,  though  slowly,  by  the  others  on  their 
tired  mules;  the  enemy,  well  mounted,  and  among  the  best  horsemen  iu  the 
world,  after  retreating  about  half  a  mile,  and  seeing  an  interval  between 
Captain  Moore  with  his  advance,  and  the  dragoons  coming  to  his  support, 
rallied  their  whole  force,  charged  with  their  lances,  and,  on  account  of  their 
greatly  superior  numbers,  but  few  of  us  in  front  remained  untouched ;  for  five 
minutes  they  held  the  ground  from  us,  when  our  men  coming  up,  we  again 
drove  them,  and  they  fled  from  the  field,  not  to  return  to  it,  which  we  occu- 
pied and  encamped  upon. 

"  A  most  melancholy  duty  now  remains  for  me :  it  is  to  report  the  death  of 
my  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Johnston,  who  waa  shot  dead  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action;  of  Captain  Moore,  who  was  lanced  just  previous  to  the  final 
retreat  of  the  enemy;  and  of  Lieutenant  Hammond,  also  lanced,  and  who 
survived  but  a  few  hours.  We  had  also  killed  two  sergeants,  two  corporals, 
and  ten  privates  of  the  First  Dragoons;  one  private  of  the  volunteers,  and 
one  man,  an  engage  in  the  topographical  department.  Among  the  wounded 
are  myself,  (in  two  places,)  Lieutenant  Warner,  Topographical  EngineerB, 
(in  throe  places,)  Captains  Gillespie  and  Gibson,  of  the  volunteers,  (the 
former  in  three  places,)  one  sergeant,  one  bugleman,  and  nine  privates  of 
the  di'rtgoons;  many  of  these  surviving  from  two  to  ten  lance-wounds,  most 
of  them  when  unhorsed  and  incapable  of  resistance. 

"Our  howitzers  were  not  brought  into  the  action;  but  coming  to  the  front 
at  the  close  of  it,  before  they  were  turned,  so  aa  to  admit  of  being  fired  upon 
tho  retreating  enemy,  the  two  mules  before  one  of  them  got  alarmed,  and 
freeing  themselves  from  their  drivers,  ran  off,  and  among  the  enemy,  and 
were  thns  lost  to  us. 

"The  enemy  proved  to  be  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Califomians 
under  Andreas  Pico,  brother  of  the  late  governor;  the  number  of  their  dead 
and  wounded  must  have  been  considerable,  though  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many,  as  just  previous  to  their  final  retreat  they  carried  off 
bU  excepting  sis. 
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"The  great  number  of  our  killed  and  wounded  proves  that  our  officers  and 
roKn  iiavc  fully  sustained  tlie  liigh  character  and  reputation  of  our  troopa; 
and  the  victory  thus  gained  over  more  than  double  our  force  may  assist  in 
forming  the  wreath  of  our  national  glory. 

"  I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  many  for  tieir  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
on  the  fieEd,  and  particularly  to  Captain  Tnrner,  First  Dragoons,  (assistant 
acting  adjutant-general,)  and  to  Lieutenant  Emory,  Topographical  Engineers, 
who  were  active  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  conveying  orders 
from  me  to  the  command. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  having  made  ambulances  for  our  wonnded, 
and  interred  the  dead,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  when  the  enemy  showed 
himself,  occupying  tie  hills  in  our  front,  but  which  they  left  as  we  ap- 
pmaehcd;  till,  reaching  San  Bernado,  a  party  of  them  took  possession  of  a 
hill  near  to  it,  and  maintained  their  position  until  attacked  by  our  advance, 
wild  quickly  drove  them  from  it,  killing  and  wounding  five  of  their  number, 
with  no  loss  on  our  part. 

"  On  account  of  our  wounded  men,  and  upon  the  report  of  the  surgeon  that 
rest  was  necessary  for  them,  we  remained  at  this  place  till  the  morning  of 
the  llth,  when  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  Navy,  in  command  of  a  party  of 
sailors  and  marines,  sent  out  from  San  Diego  by  Commodore  Stockton,  joined 
us.  Wc  proceeded  at  10  A.M.,  the  enemy  no  longer  showing  himself;  and 
on  the  12th,  (yesterday,)  we  reached  this  place;  and  I  have  now  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  Commodore  Stockton,  and  all  of  his  gaUant  command,  for  the  very 
many  kind   attentions  we    have    received  and   continue   to   receive   from 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brig.  Gm.  U.  S.A. 
"Brigadier-General  R.  Jonbs, 

" Adjulant-General  U.S.A.,  Washmghm." 

The  conduct  of  Kearny's  troops  in  the  afiair  of  San  Fasqua]  was  worthy 
of  al!  praise.  Almost  exhausted  by  a  long  and  dreary  march,  and  altogether 
unprepared  for  battle,  they  yet  fought,  and  achieved  a  brilliant  victory. 
The  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were  small,  it  ia  true;  but,  all  the 
circumstances  considered,  we  must  look  upon  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual  as  an 
event  which  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  American  arms. 

At  Ran  Diego,  General  Kearny  and  his  troops  received  every  attention 
from  their  countrymen.  In  the  mean  time.  Commodore  Stockton  waa  pre- 
paring for  some  decisive  movements.  His  gallant  tars  were  equipped  for 
land  operations,  and  every  available  man,  regular  and  volunteer,  was  stimu- 
lated to  active  preparation  for  a  bold  and  determined  campaign  against  the 
in4ur^nt  Californians.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Every  day  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  diminished  Stockton's  chances  for  success. 
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-V.'  -V  -       ■^•^v 


The  bi'illiiiut  eveots  which  led  to  the  final  c 
narriif«d  by  Commodore  Stockton ; — 


HEMl-QCAIlTEHa,   ClUD; 


LOS  Anoeles. 
1847. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  jou  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  crown 
our  poor  efforts  to  put  down  tie  rebellion,  and  io  retrieve  the  credit  of  our 
arms,  with  the  most  complete  success.  The  insurgents  determined,  witli 
their  wliole  force,  to  meet  us  on  our  march  from  San  Diego  to  this  place,  and 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  territory  by  a  general  battle. 

Having  made  the  best  preparation  I  could,  in  the  face  of  a  boasting  and 
vigiknt  euemy,  we  left  San  Diego  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  (that  por- 
tion of  the  insurgent  army  ■who  had  been  watching  and  annoying  us,  having 
left  to  join  the  main  body,)  with  about  six  hundred  fighting  men,  eomposed 
of  detachment*  from  the  ships  Congress  Sivmnah,  Portsmouth,  and  Cyane, 
^ded  by  General  Kearny,  with  a  detachment  ot  siity  men  on  foot,  from  the 
First  Regiment  of  United  States  Dragoons,  and  by  Captain  GiUespie,  with 
sixty  mounted  riflemen. 

We  marched  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  ten  days,  and  found 
the  rebels,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  in  ■»  strong  position,  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  "  Kio  San  Gabriel,"  with  sis  hundred  mounted  men  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  prepared  to  dispute  our  passage  across  the  river. 

We  waded  through  the  water  dragging  our  guns  after  us  against  the  gall- 
ing fire  of  the  enemy,  without  exchanging  a  shot  until  we  reached  the  oppo- 
■ite  abore,  when  the  fight  became  general,  and  our  troops,  having  repelled  a 
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charge  of  the  eDemy,  chaTgeJ  up  the  bank  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  insurgent  army. 

The  nest  day,  on  our  march  across  the  plains  of  the  "Mesa"  to  this  place, 
the  insurgeots  made  another  desperate  effort  to  save  the  capital  aod  their 
own  necks;  they  were  concealed  with  their  artillery  in  a  ravine  until  we 
came  within  gun&hot,  when  they  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  their  field-pieces 
on  oar  right  flank,  and  at  thp  same  time  charged  both  on  our  front  and  rear. 
We  soon  silenced  their  guns  and  repelled  the  charge,  when  they  fled,  and 
pennitted  us  the  next  morning  to  march  into  town  without  any  further  oppo- 

Wc  have  rescued  the  country  from  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  but  I  fear 
that  the  absence  of  Colonel  Fremont's  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen  will 
enable  most  of  the  Mexican  officers,  who  have  broken  their  parole,  to  escape 
to  Sonora. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  does  not  exceed 
twenty,  while  we  are  informed  that  the  enemy  has  lost  between  seventy  and 
eighty. 

This  despatch  must  go  immediately,  and  I  will  wait  another  opportunity 
to  furnish  you  with  the  details  of  these  two  battles,  and  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command,  with  their  names. 
Faithfully,  jour  obedient  servant, 

R.  F  STOCKTON,  C<»)>modore,  dec. 
To  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 

Secretary  of  ihe  Navt/,   Washinfftim,  D.   0. 

P.  8  Enclosed  I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  you  a  translation  of  the  letter 
handed  to  me  by  the  commissioners  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  de- 
spafi  h,  Bi'nf  by  Jose  Ma.  Flores,  to  negotiate  peace  honourable  to  both 
nations.  The  verbal  answer,  stated  in  another  page  of  this  letter,  was  sent 
tfl  this  renowned  general  and  commander-in-chief.  He  had  violated  hia 
honour,  and  I  would  not  treat  with  him  nor  write  to  him. 

General  Flores'  letter  is  here  given  : — 

[TranslaUoB.] 

Civil  anff  Mililart/  Government  of  the  Department  of  Califnmia. 
Thfl  undersigned,  governor  and  commandant-general  of  the  department 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  troops,  has  the  honour  to  address 
himself  te  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  and  land  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  to  sav  that  he  has  been  infonned  by  persons  worthy 
of  credit,  that  it  is  probable  at  this  time  the  differcDLCi  wIiilIi  1  \t  alter  d 
the  relations  of  friendship  between  the  Mesicin  republio  and  that  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  have  eeased,  and  thit  you  looked  for  the 
news  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two  governments  by  the  athucntr 
Shark,  expected  every  moment  on  this  coast 
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A  nnniliei'  of  day*  have  elapsed  since  the  undersigned  was  invited  hj 
RevPral  foreign  gentlemen  settled  in  the  country,  to  enter  into  a  communica- 
tion with  you,  thpy  acting  as  mediatora,  to  obtain  an  honourable  adjustment 
for  both  forcei,  in  consequence  of  the  evils  which  all  feel  are  caused  by  the 
iinju=t  war  you  wage;  but  the  duty  of  tlie  undersigned  prohibited  him  from 
doing  so,  and  if  to-day  he  steps  beyond  the  limits  marlted  out  by  it,  it  is  with 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  hope  there  exists  a  definitiTe  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  for  the  undersigned  being  animated  with  the  strongest 
wishes  for  the  return  of  peace,  it  would  be  most  painful  to  him  not  to  have 
taken  the  means  to  avoid  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood  and  its  terrible 
consequences,  during  moments  when  tlie  general  peace  miglit  have  been  se- 

The  undersigned  flatters  himself  with  this  hope,  and  for  that  reason  has 
thought  it  opportune  to  direct  to  you  this  note,  which  will  be  placed  in  your 
hands  by  Messrs.  Julian  Workman  and  Charles  Fluge,  who  have  voluntarily 
offered  themselves  to  act  aa  mediators.  But  if,  unfortunately,  the  mentioned 
news  should  prove  untrue,  and  you  should  not  be  disposed  to  grant  a  truce 
til  :Iic  i-'vils  under  whioh  this  unfortunate  country  suffers,  of  which  you  alone 
are  the  cause,  may  the  terrible  consequences  of  your  want  of  consideration 
fall  on  your  head.  The  citizens,  all  of  whom  compose  the  national  forces  of 
this  department,  are  decided  firmly  lo  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of 
their  country,  combating  to  the  last  moment  before  consenting  to  the  tyranny 
and  ominous  discretionary  power  of  the  agents  of  the  govermeat  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

This  is  no  problem;  different  deeds  of  arms  prove  that  they  know  how  to 
defend  tieir  rights  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  undersigned  still  confides  you  will  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
affair,  and  in  the  mean  time  has  the  honour  of  ofiering  to  you  the  assurance 
of  hia  consideration  and  private  esteem. 

God  and  Liberty!  JOSE   MA.  FLO  RES. 

Head-quarters  at  the  Amoelks,  Jan.  1, 1847- 

General   Order. 

Hbap-qdabteks,  CinoAD  DE  Loa  Angeles, 
January  11,  1847. 

The  commander-in-chief  congratulates  the  officers  and  men  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  United  States  forces  in  California  on  the  brilliant  victories 
obtained  by  them  over  the  enemy  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.,  and  on  once  more 
taking  possession  of  the  ''Ciudad  de  los  Angeles." 

He  takes  the  earliest  moment  to  commend  their  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct both  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  8th,  on  the  banks  of  the  "Eio  San 
Gabriel,"  and  on  the  9th  inst.  on  the  plains  of  the  "  Mesa." 

The  steady  courage  of  the  troops  in  forcing  their  passage  across  the  "Eio 
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S.:n  Gii'briel,"  where  officers  and  men  were  alike  employed  in  dragging  the 
guns  through  the  water  against  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  wii.hotit  ex- 
changing a  shot,  and  their  gallant  charge  up  the  banks  against  the  cncmj'n 
cavalry,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed;  and  the  cool  determination  with 
which,  in  the  battle  of  the  9th,  they  repulsed  the  charge  of  cavalry  made  by 
the  enemy  at  the  same  time  on  their  front  and  rear,  baa  extorted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  their  countrymen. 

E.  F.  STOCKTON, 
Governor  and  Commaniler-m-chief  of  the  Territory  of  California. 
On  the  14th,  Colonel  Fremont  had   arrived,  and   Commodore  Stockton 
wrote  as  follows : — 

HEiD-QUiltTEHS,   ClCIUll  BE  LllS  ASQELES, 

January  15,  1847 

Sir;  Eeferring  to  my  letter  of  11th,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fremont  at  this  place,  with  four  hundred 
men — that  some  of  the  insurgents  have  made  their  escape  to  Sonora,  and 
that  the  rest  have  surrendered  to  our  arms. 

Immediately  after  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  they  began  to  disperse; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  their  leader,  Jos6  Ha  Flores,  made  his  escape, 
and  that  the  others  have  been  pardoned  by  a  capitulation  agreed  upon  by 
Lientcnant-coionel  Fremont. 

Jos^  Ma.  Flores,  the  commander  of  the  insurgent  forces,  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  Sth,  sent  two  commissioners  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  ray  camp, 
to  make  "a  treaty  of  peace."  I  informed  the  commissioners  that  I  could 
not  recognise  Jo£6  Ma.  Flores,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  as  an  honourable 
man,  or  as  one  having  any  rightful  authority,  or  worthy  to  be  treated  with— 
that  he  was  a  rebel  in  arms,  and  if  I  caught  him  J  would  have  him  shot.  It 
seems  that  not  being  able  to  negotiate  with  me,  and  having  lost  the  battles 
of  the  8th  and  9tb,  they  met  Colonel  Fremont  on  the  12th  instant,  on  his 
way  here,  who,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred,  entered  into  the  capitula- 
tion with  them,  which  I  now  send  to  you;  and,  although  I  refused  to  do  it 
myself,  still  I  have  thought  it  best  to  approve  it. 

The  territory  of  California  is  again  tranquil,  and  the  civil  government 
formed  by  rae  is  again  in  operation  in  the  places  where  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  insurgents. 

Colonel  Fremont  has  five  hundred  men  in  his  battalion,  which  will  be  qnit« 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  territory;  and  I  will  immediately  wich- 
Jraw  my  sailors  and  marines,  and  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  where  I  hope  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Faithfully,  your  obedient  servant,  R.  F.  STOCKTON, 


To  the  Hon.  George  Bahcrofp, 

Secretarif  of  the  Navy,   Wcishinfflon,  D.  C. 


Commodore,  dec 
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COLONEL   FREMONT'S   PROCLAMATION. 
To  aU  to  lelwm  these  pTesenls  shaU  come,  greeting : 

Know  ye  that,  m  tnnsequence  of  propositions  of  peace  or  ocas  iti  n  f 
hoatilitiea  being  submitted  to  me  aa  (.ommandant  of  tlit,  California  battalnii 
of  United  States  forct.'i,  which  his  so  iar  been  awieded  to  by  me,  At  ti  uiuie 
me  to  appoint  a  board  ot  eommisBioners  to  coasj.It  with  a  similai  boJid 
appointed  by  the  Calif  jrmana,  and  it  requiring  a  little  t  me  to  closi  the 
negotiatioDS,  it  is  igrttd  upon  and  ordered  by  me,  that  an  entiie  (.essati  a  jf 
hostilities  shaU  take  jlacL  until  to-morrow  afternoon  (January  Idth  )  .ind 
that  the  said  Califormans  be  permitted  to  bring  in  their  woundel  to  tlie 
mission  of  San  Eeinandez,  where  ihio,  if  tliey  choose,  they  tin  remote  their 
oamp,  to  £toilitate  said  negotiations 

Giyen  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  12th  diy  of  January  1847 

J.  c.  fuemont, 

Lkut.  Col.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Military  Commandant,  California. 
THE  CAPITULATION. 
Articles  of  capitulation  made  and  entered  into  at  the  Ranch  of  Cowanga, 
this  thirteenth  day  of  .Tanuary,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  between  P.  B.  Reading,  major,  Louis  MeLane,  Jr.,  commanding 
artillery,  Wm,  H.  Russell,  ordinance  officer,  commissioners  appointed  by 
J.  C.  Fremont,  Lieutenant-colonel  United  States  army,  and  military  com- 
mandant of  the  Territory  of  California,  and  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  Comman- 
dant Esfiuadron,  Agustlne  Olvera,  deputado,  commissioners  appointed  by 
Don  AniJres  Pico,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Californian  forces  under  the 
Mexican  flag ; 

Art.  1.  The  commissioners  on  tie  part  of  the  Califomians  agree  that  their 
entire  force  shall,  on  presentation  of  themselves  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Fre- 
mont, deliver  up  their  artillery  and  public  arms,  and  that  they  shall  return 
peaceably  to  their  homes,  conforming  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  again  take  up  arms  during  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  but  will  assist  and  aid  in  placing  the  country  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Art.  2.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Lien  tenant-colon  el  Fremont 
agree  and  bind  themselves,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  1st  article  by  the 
(!alifornians,  that  they  shall  be  guarantied  profecfion  of  life  and  property 
whether  on  parol  or  otherwise. 

Art,  3.  That  until  a  treaty  of  peace  be  made  and  signed  between  the 
United  States  of  North  America  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  no  Californian 
or  other  Mexican  citizen  shall  be  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  alle^ance. 

Art.  4.  That  any  Californian  or  other  citizen  of  Mexico  desiring,  is  per- 
mitted by  this  capitulation  to  leave  the  country  without  let  or  binderance. 

Art.  5.  That  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  equal  rights  and  privilege* 
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are  voiirlisafed  to  every  citizen  of  California  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States  of  North  America. 

Art.  6.  All  officers,  citizens,  foreigners,  or  others,  shall  receive  the  pro- 
tection guarantied  by  the  2d  artiele.  " 

Art.  7.  This  capitulation  is  intended  to  be  no  bar  in  effecting  such 
arrangements  aa  may  in  future  be  in  justice  required  by  both  parties. 

P.  B.  READING, 

Major  California  Baltalion. 
WM.  H.  KUSSELL, 

Ord.  officer  of  California  BcU. 
LOUIS  McLANE,  Jr. 

Commd'g  Art.   California  Bat. 
JOSE  ANTO.  CARRILLO, 

Commandante  <?e  Escuadron. 
AGUSTINE  OLVEHA, 
Depv-fado. 
Approved:  J-  C.  FREMONT, 

Lt.  Col  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mil.  Com.  of  California. 
Aprobado:  ANDRES  PICO, 

Com.  de  EscuadroH  en  gife  de  lasfuerzas  nadonalee  en  Cal. 

ADDITIONAL  ABTICLE. 

That  tie  paroles  of  all  officers,  citizens,  and  others  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  naturalized  citizens  of  Mexico,  are  by  this  foregoing  capitulation  can- 
celled, and  every  condition  of  said  paroles  from  and  after  this  date  are  of  no 
further  force  and  effect,  and  all  prisoners  of  both  parties  are  hereby  released. 
CiUDAD  DE  LOS  Anoeles,  Jan.  16,  1847. 

P.  B.  READING, 

Major  Oaliforma  Battalion. 
LOUIS  McLANE,  Jr. 

Commd'g  Art.  CaKfomia  Bat. 
WM.  H.  RUSSELL, 

Ord.  office  of  California  Bat. 
JOSE  ANTO.  CARRILLO, 

Commandante  de  Escuadron. 
AGUSTINE  OLVERA, 
Dtputado. 
Approved:  J.C.FREMONT, 

Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mil.  Com.  of  Califimiia.. 
Aprobado  r  ANDRES  PICO, 

Com.  de  Escvjxdron  en  ijife  de  lasfuerzas  nactonahs  en  Cal.* 
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At  the  mcctiDg  of  Commodore  Stockton,  Colonel  Fremont,  and  Gonora! 
Kearny,  Misunderstandings  as  to  prerogatives  arose.  General  Kea,rny  denied 
the  right  of  the  Commodore  to  appoint  Colonel  Fremont  governor  while  a 
brigadier-general  was  in  the  territory.  This  difficulty  was  not  settled  until 
some  months  afterward. 

General  Florea  and  some  of  his  ofteera  fled  to  Sonora.  Violent  measures 
were  not  used  toward  those  who  were  not  captured;  and  in  a  short  time  Alta 
California  was  passive  under  the  sway  of  the  conquerors.  Thronghout  the 
events  above  narrated.  Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  diaphiyed 
a  courage  and  an  energy  which  elicited  the  warmest  encomiums  from  their 
countrymen.  General  Kearny  co-operated  very  efficiently;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Galifornians  was  broken,  and  they  were  virtually  subdued  before  ho 
reached  the  scene  of  action. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  United  States  to  conquer 
liOWer  California,  until  July,  1847,  when  Lieutenant-coionel  Burton,  with 
three  companies  of  New  York  volunteers,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  La  I'az, 
its  chief  post.  They  remained  in  garrison  undisturbed,  until  the  16th  of 
November,  when  tliey  were  besieged  by  a  force  greatly  superior  in  numbers 
and  equipment,  gathered  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

A  fierce  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  21at,  when  a 
vigorous  aaJly  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire.  About  the  same  time,  a 
small  force  at  San  Jose,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hejwood,  was  attacked; 
but  the  crews  of  some  whaling  vessels  aided  the  little  garrison,  and  the 
enemy  fled.  Lower  California  remained  in  possession  of  the  United  States 
troops  until  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  resumed  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
Mexican  capital.  In  January,  1848,  the  Mexican  government  accepted  a 
treaty,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  one  they  had  pre- 
viously rejected. 

In  February,  this  treaty  arrived  in  Washington,  and  was  transmitted  by 
President  Polk  to  the  Senate.  After  a  secret  session  of  several  days,  that 
body,  on  the  10th  of  March,  agreed  to  it,  with  a  few  alterations,  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-seven  to  fifteen,  four  senators  being  absent.  On  the  14th,  Mr. 
Sevier  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
present  the  treaty  as  amended  to  the  Mexican  congress  for  their  final  action. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clifford.  On  arriving  in  Mexico,  these  gentle- 
men immediately  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  national  congress,  then  as- 
sembled at  Queretaro,  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  it  passed  the 
House  of  Deputies  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  was  ratified 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  five.  Information  of  the  ratifica- 
tion was  received  in  Mexico  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  discharging  of  fire- 
works, and  other  manifestations  of  satisfaction. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops 
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from  Jloxico,  in  accordance  with  tlie  treaty.  The  duty  of  superintending  the 
necessary  arrangements  devolved  on  General  Butler,  wlio,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  guspeuBion  of  General  Scott,  had  been  appointed  by  the  president  to  the 
chief  command.  The  generaJ-in-ehief  had  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  22d 
of  April,  reached  Vera  Crua  on  the  30th,  and  immediately  embarked  for  the 
United  States.  The  army  left  Vera  Ctue  by  detachments,  the  greater  part 
arriving  in  New  Orleans  before  the  middle  of  June. 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  their  many  victories  and  eonqueata,  the  acquisition  of 
the  vast  and  valuable  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  an  in- 
creased influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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HEN  Alta  California  was  ceded  to  tte  United 
i  States  by   Mexico,   neither  power  Lad  any 
conception   of  the   extent   of  its  resources. 
Its  towns,  ctiiefly  situated  on  the  coaat,  were 
small   and  insignificant.      The   inhabitants 
who  could  claim  Spanish  descent  were  indo- 
lent; and  they  depended  upon  their  herds  of 
cattle  for  subaiatenco.     The  interior  of  the 
eotiiitry  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  degraded 
savages,  much  inferior  to  the  Indians  of  the  plaiua  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    Hides  were  the  principal  export  of  the  territory. 

The  annexation  of  the  territory  to  tie  United  States  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Then  a  new  era  was  opened  up,  and  prosperity  filled  the  towns  with 
bustle,  the  ports  with  shipping,  the  fields  with  cultivators,  and  the  worltahops 
with  industrious  artisans.  Even  the  Indians,  driven  to  the  forests  by  mis- 
government,  flocked  to  the  peopled  communities,  and  gradually  cast  away, 
for  the  second  time,  the  mantle  of  their  barbarous  life. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  they  formed  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  savage  aectiona  of  the  human  race.  They  worshipped  a  fantastic 
god;  they  dwelt  in  tribes,  and  lived  partly  in  primitive  thatched  huts,  and 
partly  under  the  still  more  primitive  roof  of  the  forest.  They  wandered 
abroad  in  search  of  game,  of  dried  seeds,  of  the  wild  produce  of  nature's  own 
orchards,  and  roots  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  whole  race  was  plunged  in 
812 
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thp  dv.r\ri.t  barbarism.  From  this  condilion  they  were  elevated  by  the  suo- 
ecpsive  Eurnpean  rulers  of  tbp  country.  Their  dnmestic  manners  wero  puii- 
fipd  by  pasfting  through  the  first  progress  of  refinement;  iht-ir  habits  of  life 
became  more  decent  and  more  regular,  and  their  ideas  were  enlarged  within 
the  sphere  of  a,  new  belief.  They  rose  to  a  considerahly  high  standard  of 
progress;  but  were  again  depressed  by  the  events  of  1835,  and  once  ainre 
reclaimed  by  the  establishment  of  American  power.  The  fisheries  were 
artivcly  prosecuted,  and  the  culture  of  grain — which  had  been  so  neglecttd 
that  foreign  produce  was  required  to  blunt  the  edge  of  famine — occupied  the 
energies  of  a  numerous  class.  The  rearing  of  oxen  and  sheep  was  undertaken 
with  tJie  vigour  of  former  times.  During  the  spring-tide  of  her  prosperity, 
Caiifomia  was  famous  for  hides  and  fleeces.  This  hraneh  of  industry  also 
withered,  and  the  traveller  across  those  wide-spreading  pastures  was  only 
reminded  of  the  productive  labour  of  former  days  by  the  vast  heaps  of 
bleaching  bones  left  on  the  slaughtering-gronnds.  They  frequently  occur  in 
many  of  the  districts,  and  call  to  recollei'tion  those  ominous  piles  of  while 
bones  whieh  dot  the  feandy  wastes  of  Libya,  recording  the  fate  of  luckless 
caravans.  But  a  new  epoch  was  about  to  open.  A  sudden  change  appeared 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country.  It  sprang  up  from  ita  low  prostration;  it 
revived  from  its  long  lethargy;  and  society,  restored  to  health,  was  again 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  industry,  the  love  of  commerce,  and  the  ambition 
of  well-earned  prosperity. 

The  inf  er-eommunication  between  California  and  the  United  States  received 
a  v]gf  rius  impulse.  Broad  currents  of  emigration  flowed  through  the  gorges 
of  the  K  eky  Mountains,  from  the  territories  of  the  great  republic,  and  into 
the  villeys  and  plains  of  California. 

But  the  chiif  source  of  CaJifornia'a  value  was  yet  to  he  discovered.  Id 
Miy  IH-iS,  while  a  Mr.  Marshall  was  digging  a.  miU-race  near  Sutter'a 
F(it  on  till  \merican  fork  of  the  Sacramento,  gold  was  discovered  among 
the  sand  Of  this  important  event,  we  give  Captain  Sutter's  own  account 
ai  r^latfd  tt  Dr  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks.  ' 

"I  wai  =ittmg  one  afternoon,"  said  the  captain,  "just  after  my  siesta, 
engaged,  bv  the  bye,  in  writing  a  letter  to  a  relation  of  mine  at  Lucerne, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Marshall — a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
frequent  business  transactions— bursting  hurriedly  into  the  room.  From  the 
unusual  ^gitition  in  his  manner,  I  imagined  that  something  serious  had 
occuried,  and,  as  we  involuntarily  do  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  at  once 
glanced  to  see  if  my  rifle  was  in  its  proper  place  Tou  should  know  that  the 
mere  appewance  of  Mr.  Marihall  at  that  moment  in  the  fort  was  quite 
enough  t<i  surprise  me,  as  he  had  but  two  days  before  left  the  place  to  make 
some  altcntions  m  a  mill  for  sawing  pine  planks,  which  he  had  just  run  up 
irr  me  some  miles  higher  up  the  Americanos.  When  he  had  recovered 
himself  a  httle,  he  told  me  that,  however  great  my  surprise  might  be  at  his 
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unespecte  1  reappearance  t  woul  1  be  mueh.  greater  wh  n  I  heard  the  nt  lli- 
g  nee  he  lal  como  to  br  ng  me  Intelligence  he  added  vh  h  if 
pr  ].erly  pr  fi  I  by  would  p  t  bo  li  of  na  n  popse-a  on  of  unl  rl-of 
w  1th—  II  n  and  m  11  ods  f  d  U  rs  n  ta  t  I  trankly  own  wh  a  I 
hearl  th  s  that  I  thought  sonethng  had  ton  hel  M  rthall  ^  b  a,  n  when 
Bud  !cn1  ill  ny  m  Tings  we  put  an  nd  to  1  hi  fl  ng  ng  on  the  table  a 
hnifulofa  s  i\  vrgingll  I  was  fiu  ly  th  ndtT=truck  and  asked 
hn  to  cspl  n  what  11  th  s  meant  when  he  went  on  to  aaj  tlat  accord  ng 
to  my  m  tract  ons  he  Ind  thrown  the  mill  wheel  out  ot  ^ear  to  let  the 
wh  le  I  J}  of  he  wa.ter  n  the  dim  find  a  jaasage  throigh  the  ta  1  race, 
wh  oh  w  s  p  ly  too  narrow  to  allow  the  w  ter  to  run  off   a  suffi   eut 

q  antity  wh  r  by  the  wh  1  was  p  e  ented  fron  efSe  ently  perf  rm  ng  ts 
work  B  thsalteia  on  the  mi  row  hinnelwis  on  d  rably  enla  g  1  and 
a  mias  of  «  nd  and  {,  uv  1  earned  off  by  the  to  ce  ot  the  ti  rrent  J  ariy  in 
the  mor  ng  after  tl  to  1  place  he  (Mr  Mar  lull)  w  a  Ik  n^  al  ng  the 
left  bank  of  the  st  am  when  he  pen?  ved  ometh  n^,  wh  eh  h  at  first  took 
for  1  p  ece  of  opal — a  clear  transparent  stnne  very  conin  n  1  o  e — gl  r  ng 
on  on  f  tl  e  spo  s  1  d  bare  by  the  sud  leu  eru  iibl  ng  away  of  the  1  ank. 
He  p  d  no  jtten  on  to  tbia  but  wh  le  he  vi&i  giving  d  eet  na  to  tl  e  wo  k- 
men  L  ng  ol  r  ed  save  -nl  a  m  lar  gl  tter  ng  frapments  1  s  cuno  ity  was 
BO  far  ex  te  1  h  t  he  it  oped  down  and  p  ke  1  ne  ot  them  up  D  -you 
kno  r  «  I  Mr  Marshall  to  me  I  pos  t  vely  debated  w  th  n  myself  two  or 
three  f  n  es  wliather  I  si  ould  take  the  t  oul  le  to  bend  my  ba  k  o  p  k  ip 
one  of  the  piaeea,  and  had  decided  on  not  doing  ao,  when,  farthei  on,  jnithtr 
glittering  morsel  caught  my  eye — the  largest  of  (he  pieces  now  betnre  jou 
I  condescended  to  pick  it  up,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  (hat  it  wis  a 
thin  scale  of  what  appears  to  be  pure  gold  '  He  then  gathered  some  twentj 
or  thirty  similar  pieces,  which  on  esammition  eonMueed  him  that  his  tuppo- 
Mtions  were  right.  His  first  impression  was,  that  this  gold  bad  been  lost  or 
buried  there  by  some  early  Indian  tribe — perhaps  some  of  those  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  of  whom  we  have  no  account,  but  who  dwelt  on  this 
continent  centuries  ago,  and  built  those  cities  and  temples,  the  ruina  of  which 
are  scattered  about  these  solitary  wilds.  On  proceeding,  however,  to  esamine 
the  neighbouring  soil,  he  diacovered  that  it  was  more  or  less  auriferous. 
This  at  once  decided  him.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  down  to  me  as 
fast  aa  it  would  carry  him,  with  the  news. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Marshall's  account,"  continued  Captain  Sutter, 
"and  when  I  liad  convinced  myself,  from  the  specimens  he  had  brought  with 
him,  that  it  was  not  exaggerated,  I  felt  as  much  excited  as  himself  I  eagerly 
inquired  if  he  had  shown  the  gold  to  the  work-people  at  the  mlll^  and  was 
glad  to  hear  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  a  single  person  about  it.  We  agreed," 
aaid  the  captain,  smiling,  "not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  any  one,  and 
arranged  to  set  off  early  the  nest  day  for  the  mill.     On  our  arrival,  just  be- 
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fore  sundown,  we  poked  the  sand  about  in  various  places,  and  befoi-c  long 
succcedfid  in  collecting  between  ns  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold,  mixed  up 
witb  a  good  deal  of  sand.  I  stayed  at  Mr.  Marshall's  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  we  proceeded  some  little  distance  up  the  South  Fork,  and  found 
that  gold  existed  along  the  whole  course,  not  only  in  the  bed  of  the  main 
Btream,  where  the  water  had  subsided,  but  in  every  little  dried-up  creek  and 
rayine.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  more  plentiiul  in  these  latter  places,  for  I  my- 
Belf,  with  nothing  more  than  a  small  knife,  picked  out  from  a  dry  gorge,  a 
little  way  up  the  mountain,  a  solid  lump  of  gold  which  weighed  nearly  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 

"On  our  return  to  the  mill,  we  were  astonished  by  the  work-people  coming 
up  to  us  in  a  body,  and  showing  ua  small  flakes  of  gold  similar  to  those  we 
bad  ourselves  procured.  Marshall  tried  to  laugh  the  matter  off  with  them, 
and  to  persuade  them  that  what  they  had  found  was  only  some  shining 
mineral  of  trifling  value;  but  one  of  the  Indians,  who  had  worked  at  the 
gold  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California,  cried  out, 
'Oro!  oro!'  Wo  were  disaj^inted  enough  at  this  discovery,  and  supposed 
that  the  work-people  had  been  watching  our  movements,  although  we  thought 
we  had  taken  every  precaution  against  being  observed  by  them.  I  heard, 
afterward,  that  one  of  them,  a  sly  Kenluckian,  Lad  dogged  us  about,  and 
that,  looking  on  the  ground  to  see  if  he  could  discover  what  we  were  in 
search  of,  he  had  lighted  on  some  flakes  of  gold  himself 

"The  nest  day  I  rode  back  to  the  Port,  organized  a  labouring  party,  set 
th  a  p  nters  to  work  n  a  f  w  n  aaary  matters  and  the  next  d  y  at  om 
J  an  d  tl  u  to  a  po  nt  of  the  Fork  where  thev  encamped  for  the  n  ght  Ly 
tl  e  t  low  ng  morn  n^  I  had  a  par  y  ot  fifty  Indians  fa  rly  at  w  rk  Thi" 
w  ^  tir  minagei  was  to  shovel  the  so  1  mto  small  bucket  or  n  o  me 
f  on  f  mou"*  Ind  an  ba  kets  then  wash  all  the  light  earth  out  and  p  k 
a  he  s  on  '^    af  er  (h  s  we  dr  ed  the  sand  on  pieces  of    inias  and  witl 

In  r  d  bl  T  away  all  but  t!  e  ^.o!  1  Ihaenwsmerlemch  nes  n 
ns  in  1  upward  of  one  hui  dred  men  empl  ye  1  chiefly  Indians  who  are  well 
ted  and  who  ar    allow ^  whiskey  three  (  mes  a  day 

Ihe  report  soon  ejread  Some  of  the  ^  Id  was  sent  to  Sjn  Fran  sco 
and  row  Is  ot  peojie  flo  ked  t  the  d  gginga  Added  to  th  s  a  lirge  cm 
f.ra  par  y  1  "^1  mon  en  er  d  Ca  forma  across  the  R  *ky  M  untd  ni  j  «t 
a  t  e  afla  r  wa«  first  made  kn  wn  Th  v  halted  at  on  e  anl  set  t  wo  k  on 
a  sp  t  s  me  th  rty  mile*  from  here  where  a  few  f  th  m  6t  11  rema  n  W  h  n 
I  w  1  it  up  to  tl  e  d  gg  ngs  here  were  full  e  f,ht  hundred  m  n  at  w  k  at 
cne  jkee  and  anotl  r  w  tl  po  haps  stmeth  ug  like  tbre  h  ndred  mor 
pi  n^rlitkwarl  anlforsvarl  be  reen  he  e  and  the  m  ne  I  at  fi  st  maj,  n  d 
the  gold  would  soon  be  exhausled  bj  auch  crowds  ot  seekers,  but  subsequent 
ob^ervHfiuns  have  convinced  me  that  it  will  take  many  years  to  bring  ahoui 
such  a  result,  even  with  ten  times  the  present  number  of  people  emijloyed. 

Vol.  il.-li13. 
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"  Wliat  aurpriaes  me,"  continued  the  captain,  "is,  tliat  this  country  should 
have  been  visited  by  so  many  scientific  men,  and  that  not  one  of  them  should 
li«.ve  ever  stumbled  upon  the  treasures;  that  scores  of  keen-eyed  trappers 
should  hiive  crossed  this  valley  in  every  direction,  and  tribes  of  Indians  have 
dwelt  in  it  for  centuries,  and  yet  that  this  gold  should  have  never  beou  di-- 
■cnvered.  I  myself  have  passed  the  very  spot  above  a  hundred  timci  durino; 
the  last  ten  years,  but  was  just  as  blind  as  the  rest  of  them,  so  I  must  nnt 
wonder  at  the  discovery  not  having  been  made  earlier," 

Furttor  investigations  demonstrated  the  csistence  of  the  preeious  metal  in 
tlie  beds  of  the  streams  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  in  the 
nivines  in  the  viciiu'ty  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Colonel  Mason,  governor  ef 
the  territory,  communicated  information  of  the  discovery  to  the  Generid 
Govermnent  in  an  oflcial  despatch,  the  language  of  which  created  a  gi-e;it 
eseitement  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

From  the  vast  population  of  the  rising  republic  new  streams  of  emigration 
broke  at  once  to  swell  that  current  which  had  for  years  set  noiselessly  toward 
the  valleys  of  California.  The  upper  region,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
lying  between  the  Snowy  Mounlaina  and  the  sea,  previously  oontained  about 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  hidf  were  christianiBed  Indians,  a 
third  Spanish  Americana,  and  the  rest  foreigners.  Of  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  no  .reckoning  was  ever  made;  but  the  number  we  mention  swelled  at 
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on  to  nil  cu'ii  aUtioii.1  mi^nitule  ftr  th  d  &:.  vcrij  f  Hi  gold. 
Oi  lu  llv  t!ie  knowledge  of  that  aurifercus  s  il  was  borne  to  the  four 
qiait  r  f  the  world  and  from  all  the  poits  of  all  the  niti  ns  a  f  w  sails 
wt  L  pi  id  t  wirl  the  coi  ts  of  that  weilthy  region  the  -nlkj  of  that 
a  d  rn  P  ctolus  whose  hij'borrli(8Bn  stream  appeared  to  poui  down  n  inex- 
h        He  flood  of  r   hes  f  om  the  ea  erns  of  the  Snowy  hills 

T  !  y  was  making  rap  1  pr  ^rcis  alon^  h  coast  the  towns  werp  full 
of  in  1  the  sound?  of  the  hammer  and  the  anv  1  awok  a  thousa  d  1  e  r 
f  1  s  But  the  sands  of  the  bacramento  att  a  ted  th  popula  n  as  ly 
a  n  t  c  npulae  Lawyers  at  warh  hot  1  ke  pera  merch  n  b  meth  n  es 
an!  nit  dt  rs  left  the  r  oce  [at  ons  and  hurried  w  th  la  ket  and  sjade  t 
tl  j,l  r  fc  rCo  on  S  nbad  s  d  amon  1  Hey  appea  d  not  half  bo  r  h 
II  u  es  n  re  clo^  the  grass  threat  ned  to  grow  ov  r  whole  str  ta  1 
B,rt  1  sh  pa  swung  on  th  ir  anchors  n  b  lent  li  rho  rs  Ihere  vas  li  tl 
da  r  in  tl  s  None  had  t  ne  o  rob  n  ne  had  he  n  I  n  ii  Tl 
gair  son  of  Mo  te  ey  aban  loned  a  ms  and  took  nj  the  p  kase  and  t!  e 
shorel      Tra  ns  of  wagons  co  stantly  stieamed  from  fh    c  o  the  nter  r 

Sf  r  •<  an  1  shed  were  bu  It  along  the  nver  bank  anl  cramm'd  wi  h  p  o- 
V  a  n  t  be  oil  al  more  than  f  m  ne  pn  e  whole  towns  of  t  nts  and  b  1  \ 
bow  rs  pr  ng  up  as  f  by  mag  c  every  d  wn  rose  up  n  i  m  fley  to  1  n^ 
mult  tude  swarm  ng  n  eyery  nook  and  comer  of  the  mod  rn  tl  Dorado  and 
every  n  ght  was  llnmin  d  by  the  flnmes  of  a  thousand  b  vouaca 

Half  naked  In  1  ns ,  sh  p  v  god  Y  kees  m  s  raw  h  ts  and  loose  f  ock 
groups  of  swai-thy  Spanish  Americans;  old  Dona  in  the  gaudy  costume  of  a 
dead  fashion;  gigantio  trappera  with  their  rude  prairie  garb;  and  gentlemen 
traders  from  the  United  States,  with  crowds  of  pretty  Californian  women, 
jostled  in  tumultuous  confusion  through  the  gold  district.  Kvery  method, 
from  the  roughest  to  the  most  ingenious,  was  devised  for  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  gold;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  vast  popuktion 
without  law,  without  authority,  without  restraint,  toiling  together  in  amicable 
companionship.  But  the  duration  of  this  condition  of  things  was  brief. 
Outrages  were  perpetrated;  robbery  commenced;  blood  was  shed,  and 
anarc'hy  in  its  most  hideous  form  appeared.  But  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment soon  laid  the  foundations  of  order,  and  prepared  a  system  of  regular 
Icgiaktion  for  CaHfomia.  A  severe  code  was  established;  thieving  incurred 
the  heavy  penalty  of  a  brand  on  the  cheek,  with  mutilation  of  the  ears. 

Dr.  James  L.  Tyaon,  who  viaited  California  aoon  after  the  gold  discovery, 
ikni  describes  Sin  Francisco,  which  had  ahortly  before  been  a  mere  village: 
Th       wn  n  f  f  us  consisted  of  tenta  and  scattered  frame-tenements,  a 

f  „  p  J  neat  and  eottage-tike  aspect,  either  resting  in  the 

am]  h  h  mad    by   he  surrounding  barren-looking  hills,  or  picturesquely 

perch  1  1         The  question  which  waa  very  forcibly  suggested  to 

til    „i    (J  as,  what  commercial  inducements  could  such  a  mean 
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and  insignificMnt-looking  place  as  this  present,  to  ^^ing  together  such  a  forest 
of  wasts^s  the  harbour  disclosed?  We  soon  leame'l  that  eyery -vessel  which 
had  arrived  since  the  firit  discovery  of  gold  in  the  country,  was  quickly  de- 
aerted  by  its  crew,  and  left  to  idly  swing  at  its  cable's  length:  however 
anxious  the  captains  or  owners  might  be  to  depart,  it  was  impossible  to  man 
a  ship  with  a  sufficient  number  to  work  her  to  the  nearest  port.  The  wages 
for  even  a  common  labourer  in  the  town  were  higher  per  day  than  a  sailor 
was  accustomed  to  receive  monthly 

Besiroui  to  see  a  place  off  nn^r  ^o  many  attritions  and  to  agam  step  font 
on  term  Jirmn  seme  half  a  dozen  of  m  engage  1  ne  of  the  boats  thit  were 
quickly  alongside  jnd  were  it  oiiee  m  5  ctrinated  with  California  prn,e  a 
tr  p  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  costing  ua  twelve  dollar"  Amved  at  the  sh  re, 
each  seemed  anxious  to  he  the  fir^t  to  itep  foot  on  the  so  1  and  in  th  ea^er 
n  9^  and  h  ihf  which  f  Howe !  s  rac  measured  their  length  on  the  sand  ind 
tbcr"  were  knickel  ij-rawling  into  the  bottom  f  the  hoit  and  dmil  many 
merry  peals  of  lau^htei  we  elimhe  I  the  steep  an  1  rugf,ed  hill  proeeeded  to 
the  pcst-ofiiec  ind  sought  a  cock  shop  Long  abstinence  hal  shirpened  the 
appetite  ftr  we  were  almost  famished  and  did  full  justice  to  the  beef  te  k, 
bread  butter  and  coffeo  that  were  set  before  us 

'  The  St  ite  of  affair  here  we  found  to  be  on  the  high  pressure  prin  ii  1  ind 
truly  ancinalous  Without  goinf,  into  lengthenei  details  it  will  suffi  c  to 
state  that  unoccup  ed  ground,  thought  to  be  m  an  eligille  location  met  with 
rea.ly  sale  and  at  higher  rates  thin  the  same  amount  WJuld  hr  ng  in  the  m  st 
business  parts  cf  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Uni  n  Pistoh  were  fired  in 
rdpid  suoce  icn  m  every  direction  H  r  es  with  the  r  irunkcn  udcrs  were 
d  (  hiug  thronj,h  the  town  the  gay  itrj}  n  and  other  giudy  tripjmgs  flymg 
m  the  wind  Blaj>ph  raous  oitha  were  heard  on  all  sides  The  mc  of 
gambling  prevailed  to  an  enormous  extent  Immense  piles  of  ^old  n  its 
natural  stdte  and  in  coin  eouH  be  seen  heapel  upon  the  numerous  m  nte 
and  roulette  tables  Owing  to  the  h  gh  rents  which  the  proprietors  of  the=e 
pldces  are  able  and  mllin^  to  pav  it  has  contributed  tj  give  a  tctitiona  value 
to  property.  Most  of  the  titles  to  land  sold  or  leased  being  of  the  same 
character,  I  have  known  as  many  as  sis  claimants  for  one  lot." 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  mines,  a  large  trading-city  sprang  up,  called 
-Sacramento;  and  in  all  directions  the  building  of  towns  was  commenced.  8o 
rapid  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  a  country  had  never  before  been  known. 
At  the  mines  strange  scenes  were  exhibited.  Dr.  Tyson  says — 
"The  vices  of  gambling,  drunkenness,  and  obscene  oaths  were  as  prevalent 
here  as  elsewhere.  Monte  tables  were  constantly  in  operation  about  the  little 
tent-stores  and  groggeries  seated  on  the  hill-side.  The  most  useful  articlea 
vended  at  these  places  were  flour  and  salt  or  jerked  meat.  With  these  indis- 
psnaables,  and  the  luxuries  of  sugar  and  tea  or  coffee,  the  miner  must  be  con- 
lent;  and  happy  is  he,  if  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work  ho  can  muster 
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NOffifient  resolution  to  eook  his  meal,  and  sit  down  under  hia  tent  vj  slap-jacks 
and  fried  pork.  He  must  pay  enormous  prices  for  all  lie  buys,  and,  unless 
suceess  att^'nds  his  efforts,  he  will  find  it  difEeult  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Vegptablea  of  any  kind  could  not  be  bad,  A  good  deal  of  sioknca 
prevailed,  and  my  services  were  in  great  demand.  The  principal  diseaws 
that  jfiiicted  the  miners  were  scurvy,  rheumatism,  dysentery;  and  brain, 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  continiii»d  fevers — these  latter,  in  many  cases, 
early  assuming  a  typhoid  character.  Where  the  patients  were  brought  under 
treatment  soon  after  the  attack,  however,  I  did  not,  generally  speaking,  find 
their  cases  at  all  intractable.  I  did  not  vary  the  treatment  from  ordin.^ry 
cases  at  borne,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  to  lope  none.  Some,  either  from 
inability  or  disinclination  to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  chose  tc  tieat  them- 
selves Death  was  often  the  consequence  of  this,  or  they  w^rc  walking 
shadows  for  months,  with  impaired  intellects,  and  rarely  recovered  their 
accustomed  vigour.  I  never  saw  more  broken-down  constitutions  than  I 
witnessed  during  my  stay  in  California;  and  few  who  work  in  the  mines,  ever 
carry  home  their  usual  full  health. 

"  Sitting  in  front  of  my  t«nt,  which  was  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  I 
have  often  been  surprised  at  the  numbers  constantly  passing  and  repassing  to 
and  from  the  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Cavalcades  of  fifty  and 
a  hundred,  with  their, pack-mules  bearing  the  gold-washer,  tin-pan,  pickaxe, 
shovel,  and  cooking  utensils,  could  be  seen.  Among  these,  the  sturdy  Ore- 
gonians  were  readily  distinguishable  by  their  leather  breeches  fringed  down 
the  side,  and  the  invariable  rifle  resting  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and 
ready  for  instant  service.  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  these  men,  and 
found  them  all  intelligent  and  Bensihle,  but  generally  uneducated.  They 
spoke  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  California,  but  in 
raptures  of  tbeir  beloved,  healthful  Oregon,  and  of  the  rieb  verdure  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  lovely  Willamette  valley.  Many  had  visited  the  mines  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  not  only  on  Juba  Feather,  and  Bear  rivers, 
and  on  the  Middle  and  South  f  rk  of  the  Ai  cr  can  River,  but  on  the  Stanis- 
laus and  various  tributar  ea  of  the  San  Joaqu  n  over  a  aurfiice  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  estent.  They  were  cont  nutlly  roving  from  point  to  point. 
When  aaked  if  they  would  not  be  more  su  sful  to  remain  in  one  spot,  their 
invariable  reply  was,  that  wherever  they  had  been  they  heard  richer  mines 
Bpoken  of  farther  on,  but  that  they  1  id  been  unable  to  discover  much  differ- 
ence in  any.  And  so  it  was.  L  ttle  re!  ance  coul  I  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  any  in  California  relat  ve  to  the  mines  Parties  were  constantly 
moving  from  one  place  to  an  ther  restless  and  dissatisfied,  or  led  on  by  the 
glowing  accounts  of  some  remote  pot  where  run  our,  with  her  thousand 
tongues,  placed  immense  dep  a  tea  f  tl  e  precio  is  metal,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained with  little  labour  and  n  vast  qu'uit  t  es 

In  apite  of  many  diaappo  ntments  1  owe^er  the  majority  of  those  engaged 
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in  working  fhc  mines  of  California  met  with  estraordinaj^  fnrlune,  and  im- 
monsi!  wciillh  was  aucumulated.  Even  as  early  as  Governor  Mason's  first 
Yi:zit  to  the  mines,  diggers  and  washers  made  an  astonishing  average  per  day. 
The  grapliiu  despatch  of  the  governor, is  worthy  of  quotation  in  this  eon- 
nectiim, 

"At  the  urgent  solicilation  of  many  gentlemen,  I  delayed  there,  [at  Sutter's 
Fort,]  to  participate  in  the  first  pnblie  celebration  of  our  national  anniversary 
at  tiiat  fort,  but  on  the  5th  resumed  the  journey,  and  proceeded  twenty-five 
milcH  up  the  \meni-an  Fork  to  a  point  on  it  now  known  as  the  Lower  Mine, 
or  "^I  lum  Diggings  The  hillsides  wert  thickly  strewn  with  cmw"  lent 
ani  bush  arbourj,  a  store  was  erected,  and  '■e\eral  boarding  shintti  in 
op  rati  II  TliL  day  was  mtensely  hot,  yet  a>out  two  hundred  men  ^  le  tt 
work  m  the  full  glare  of  the  snn  washing  for  gold — s  me  with  tm  i-xw 
fiimo  with  clost,  woven  Indian  In'^kets,  but  the  greater  part  had  a  luue 
miehinp,  kmwn  as  the  cndle  Thn  is  on  rorkeri  sis  or  eight  feet  1  no, 
opt.n  at  the  iott,  and  jt  its  held  hia  a  cmiie  gi  ite  or  sieve,  the  bottom  h 
rounJeJ  with  small  cleats  nailed  atio==  Fiur  men  are  r(.qairel  to  wo.k 
t!i£«  maciiini  one  digs  the  ground  in  the  bank  close  by  the  stream,  another 
time-  it  to  the  cradk  and  empties  it  on  the  giate,  i  third  gives  a  violent 
ro  Ld^  moti  n  to  the  machine,  while  a  fourth  dashes  on  water  fiom  the 
Btienm  itself 

"The  sitvc  keeps  the  coarse  ston^  from  entering  the  cradle,  the  tiiir  nt 
of  V  t  r  -esli  ■?  off  (he  enrthj  m  ilter,  -nd  the  giavtl  is  gradually  onrrii.  i  ■>  if 
at  till,  flit  of  the  machmo,  kaving  the  gold,  mited  with  a  heavy,  fine  bli  k 
sand,  ibivc  the  fiiit  ckat'i  The  sand  and  gold,  mised  togethei,  aie  then 
drawn  off  thiough  angnr  holes  into  a  pan  below,  are  diitd  in  the  sun  md 
a  terward  spparattd  by  blowing  off  the  sand  A  pjrfj  of  fiur  mm  thi  s  cm 
pi  jed  at  till,  lower  mines  averaged  one  hundred  dollars  a  diy  The  In  turn, 
an  1  tho=  Tiho  have  nithing  but  pans  or  will  w  b  skets,  gradually  wa  Ji  out 
thi  eaith  and  sejan.!*,  the  gnvel  by  hind,  leaiing  nothing  hut  the  ffoH 
mixed  with  sand,  which  is  separated  in  the  manner  Ixfcre  descnbed  The 
gold  in  the  lower  mines  is  in  fine  bn^ht  sctles,  ff  which  I  send  sevtnl 
spci,  mens 

"Fiom  the  mill  [where  the  g  Idwasfir't  lisLOvered,]  Mr  Mirshill  ^' udi  1 
nit  up  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  or  north  bink  f  the  south  fork  where 
m  tht  bed  of  smill  streams  or  ravim.'i  now  dry,  a  great  deal  of  foars  s:old 
has  been  found  I  there  saw  seviral  pirties  at  work,  nil  of  whom  woie  loing 
very  well,  a  great  miny  <ipecimens  were  shown  me,  lome  a'(  heavj  as  liur  or 
five  onni.  =  in  woight,  and  I  send  three  pieces  labelled  No  5  presented  by  a 
Mr  Spcnce  You  will  percene  that  some  of  the  spe  imens  accompin^ing 
this,  hold  mechanically  pieces  of  quartz;  that  the  surfaee  is  rough,  and  evi- 
dently moulded  in  the  creviee  of  a  rock.  This  gold  cannot  have  been  carried 
for  by  water,  but  must  have  remained  near  where  it  was  first  deposited  from 
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thr-  r^t!,-  !h;il  once  lifiund  it.  T  JDquired  of  many  people  if  thoy  had  oncoim- 
tcrrd  thi-'  iii.  tal  in  its  matrix,  huf  in  every  instance  they  paid  they  had  not; 
Iiut  that  the  ("^Id  was  invariably  mixed  with  washed  gravel,  or  lodged  in  the 
crcviii-  of  other  rocks.  All  bore  testimony  that  they  had  found  gold  'ft 
groator  or  lens  fjuantitiea  in  the  numerous  small  gullies  or  ravines  that  octur 
in  tl'at  mnuntainous  region. 

"  On  the  7th  of  Jnly  I  left  the  mill,  and  (Tossed  to  a  stream  emptying  jn'o 
the  American  Fork,  three  or  four  miles  betnw  the  sawmill.  I  stni.k  Ihi* 
(.tream  fnuw  known  as  Wi-ber's  Creek')  at  the  washings  of  Sunol  &  ('•>. 
Tlic}  had  about  thirty  Indians  employed,  whom  they  pay  in  merchanilis'', 
Tliey  w=re  getting  gold  of  a  character  similar  to  that  found  in  the  main  fork, 
and  dnubtlees  in  tufScient  quantities  to  satisfy  them,  I  send  yen  a  pm.ill 
s[ie(iTOfn,  presented  by  this  company,  of  their  gold.  Prom  this  point,  v,0 
priicccik'l  up  the  stream  about  eight  miles,  where  we  found  a  great  many 
peoplo  and  Indians — some  engaged  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  others  in 
the  small  side  valleys  that  put  into  it.  These  latter  are  exceedingly  rich, 
and  two  ounces  were  consideied  an  ordinary  yield  for  a  day's  work.  A  small 
gutter,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  long,  by  four  feet  wide  and  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one  where  two  men — WiUiam 
Daly  and  Parry  McOoon — liad  a  short  time  before  obtained  seventeen  thon- 
eand  dillira'  worth  of  gold.  Captain  Weber  informed  me  that  he  knew  that 
the'«  two  men  had  employed  four  white  men  and  about  a  hundred  Indians, 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  one  week's  work,  they  paid  off  their  party,  and  had 
left  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  this  gold.  Another  small  ravine  was 
shown  nie,  from  which  had  been  taken  upward  of  twelve  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  Hundreds  of  similar  ra^es,  to  all  appearances,  are  as  yet 
untonched  I  could  not  have  credited  these  reports,  had  I  not  seen,  in  the 
abundance  of  t!ie  precious  metal,  evidence  of  their  truth. 

"Mr  Nehgh,  an  agent  of  Commodore  Stockton,  had  been  at  work  about 
three  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  showed  me,  in  bags  and  bottles,  over 
two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold;  and  Mr.  Lyman,  a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, and  worthy  of  every  credit,  said  he  had  been  engaged,  with  four  others, 
with  a  machine,  on  the  American  Fork,  just  below  Sutter's  mil!;  that  they 
worked  eight  days,  and  that  his  share  was  at  the  rat«  of  fifty  dollars  a  day; 
but  hearing  that  others  were  doing  better  at  Weber's  place,  thpy  haj  re- 
moved there,  and  were  then  on  the  point  of  resuming  operations.  I  might 
t«l]  of  hundreds  of  similar  instanees :  but,  to  illustrate  how  plentiful  the  gold 
was  in  the  pockets  of  common  labourers,  I  wiO  mention  a  single  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  my  presence  when  I  was  at  Weber's  store.  This  store 
was  nothing  but  an  arbour  of  bushes,  under  which  he  had  exposed  for  sate 
goods  and  groceries  suited  to  his  customers.  A  man  came  in,  picked  up  a 
box  of  t^eidiitz  jiowders,  and  asked  the  price.  Captain  Weber  told  him  it  was 
not  for  Bile.      The  man  offered  an  ounce  of  gnid,  but  Caplam  Wober  told 
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Lira  It  onlj  at  fiftj  cents  and  1  e  di  1  not  wi'st  to  sell  it  Tin,  man  tl  ph 
offered  an  oun  e  and  a  hiU  wiiBn  Oi].tain  Weber  h  I  to  take  it  The  pr  tea 
of  all  tlingB  are  high,  and  yet  Indiana  who  before  hardly  knew  what  a 
breeohcloth  waa  can  now  afford  to  buy  the  m  ft  gaudy  dresses 

'  The  country  on  either  side  of  Weber  s  Cretk  is  much  broken  up  1  y  kills 
and  la  nl  ratcted  m  erery  directicn  by  small  streams  or  ravines  which  con 
tain  more  or  1  ss  gold  Those  that  have  been  worked  arc  barply  siratched, 
and  alth  ugt  tl  usands  f  ounces  lij,ve  been  carried  awij  I  do  not  ctns  der 
that  a  oc  lua  imfrc^aion  has  been  made  ujon  the  whole  Evcrj  day  wis 
devebpin^  new  in  I  richer  deposits  and  the  only  impress  on  seemed  to  be 
that  the  mctdl  would  be  found  in  such  abundance  as  seriously  to  di.jrcciato 
in  value 

On  the  8th  of  July  I  returned  to  the  lower  mines,  and  on  the  f^llowin^ 
dxy  t  Sutter  s  where  on  the  19(h  I  was  making  preparations  for  a  i  -iit  to 
the  Feather  Yuva  and  Bear  n\ers  when  I  recei\ed  a  letter  from  fom 
mauler  A  E  Long  United  States  Na^y  who  had  just  arrived  at  ban  Fran 
CISCO  fiom  MazatUn  with  a  crew  f  r  the  slo^p  of  war  ^iiren  with  oi  Icrs  to 
take  that  ves  el  ti  the  squadron  at  La  Paz  Captiin  Long  wrote  to  m  tha,t 
the  Mexican  Ccngrcss  bad  adjiumed  without  ratifying  the  trcatj  of  peace 
that  he  hdd  letters  from  Coraraodore  Jones  nd  that  hia  orders  weie  tj  sail 
with  the  W  arren  n  oi  before  the  20th  of  July  In  consequence  of  th  se  I 
determined  to  return  to  Monterey  and  accordingly  arrived  here  on  the  17th 
of  Juli  Bef  re  leaving  Sutter  s  I  satisfied  myaelf  that  gold  esiate  i  m  the 
bed  of  the  1  either  river  m  the  luia  and  Bear  anl  m  many  cf  the  smaller 
streams  th^t  he  between  the  latter  and  the  \menc.an  Fork  also  that  it  had 
been  f  u  d  in  the  Gosummes,  to  the  south  of  the  \mencan  Fork  In  each 
of  these  str  ams  the  j,old  la  found  m  small  scales  vrhereaa  m  the  mt  r\enmg 
mountains  it  ic  urs  in  coarser  lumps 

Mr  fen  hir  wh  se  rancho  la  three  miles  above  Sutter  s  on  tie  nirth 
Bide  of  the  American  employs  about  fift^  Indians  on  the  north  fork  n  t  iir 
from  its  junf  t  n  with  the  ma  n  stream  He  had  been  engaged  abrut  fi\e 
weeks  when  I  saw  him  and  up  to  that  time  hia  In  bans  had  use  1  simply 
cl  sely  w  ven  w  How  baskets  His  net  jmceeds  ("which  I  saw)  w  r  ab  ut 
sixteen  thoisanl  dolhrs  worth  of  f."ld  He  showel  me  the  prueeela  of  his 
last  week  s  work — fturteen  pounds  avoirdupois  of  clem  washed  gold 

ihe  principal  store  at  butters  Fort  that  of  Brannan  i.  Co  had  re 
oeiv  d  in  payment  for  goods  thirty^s  x  thousand  d  liars  (worth  of  this  r,i!d) 
from  the  1st  ot  Mij  to  the  10th  of  July  Other  merchants  had  al  o  made 
extensive  s  iles  Large  quantities  of  goo  5s  were  daily  sent  forward  to  the 
mines  as  the  Indiana  heretofore  so  p  or  and  degraded  have  su  1  lenly  be- 
come o  nsumers  ot  the  luxuries  ot  life  I  before  mentioned  thit  the  gr  ater 
part  of  the  firmers  and  rancheros  hid  abanloned  their  hells  t  zp  t  the 
min  3      This  i',  not  the  cose  with  Ciptain  ^utt<^r   who  waa  carcf  i  h  f,ither 
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iti  1 1--  wheit  estimaled  at  forty  thousand  luihels  Flour  js  air  -ily  worth 
1  ''Utter  1  ll  irty  iix  dollars  a  barrel  and  soon  will  be  tfty  l  nlees  larj.e 
qti  ntities  cf  breadstuff*  reach  the  country  much  ouffenng  will  oitur  lut  s 
eieh  roan  is  now  able  to  pi^  a  hrge  pnce  it  is  believed  the  mcrd  ants  will 
hr  at;  frcm  f  hili  and  Oregon  ■»  pleDtilul  supf  ly  f  r  the  coming  winter 

T  he  m  at  m  der  it«  eatim  ite  I  ooul  1  obtain  trom  men  acquainted  with 
till,  subiect  wa**  that  u[  ward  of  four  thousand  men  were  work  ng  in  the  g  Id 
di  trict  of  whom  more  than  one  halt  were  Indimo  nd  that  trom  thirty 
tl  ii'iand  to  bttv  thousand  doiliis  worth  of  gold  if  not  more  was  hily  ob- 
t  m  d  The  tntirc  gold  distn  t  with  very  f  w  eicejtions  of  grants  malo 
=  1  e  \para  ag  Ij  the  Mesican  awth  ntie*  is  on  land  belonging  to  the 
I  tl  tr  1  fetatts  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  reflection  with  me  how  I  tould 
=  ure  to  the  government  certain  rents  or  fees  for  the  privilege  of  proeunt  g 
tl  IS  g  H  but  upon  con'.idering  the  large  extent  of  country  the  chai-aeftr  ot 
the  people  engaged  and  the  small  scattered  force  at  my  command  I  resolved 
not  to  interfere  but  to  permit  alt  to  work  treelj  unless  broils  and  crimes 
«hcuH  c  ill  for  interference  I  was  Burprisel  to  leim  that  crime  ti  any  kind 
w  s  (iTv  unfrequent,  and  that  no  thefts  r  robberies  had  been  committed  in 
the  j.{ld  district 

VH  Ini  m  tents  in  bush  arbours  or  m  the  open  air  and  men  have  tre 
q  i(:Ufl>  ll  it  thtir  persons  thousands  uf  d  liars  worth  of  this  gold  lul  it 
was  t  me  a  matter  of  surpnse  that  so  peai.eful  and  quiet  a  state  if  things 
fah  uli  c  ntmue  ti  es  st  Conflict  ng  claims  t  particular  spots  of  grouul 
may  cause  clhsions  but  they  will  be  rare  as  (he  extent  ot  ciuntry  is  no 
icat  an  1  ll  p  gold  so  abundant,  that  f^r  the  present  there  is  room  enough 
f  I  all  '^till  the  government  is  entitled  to  rents  fcr  this  land  and  imme 
1  ite  steps  ho  lid  be  dcMsed  to  collect  them  ffr  the  longer  it  is  teUjcd  the 
m  re  difii  ult  it  wiU  become  One  plan  I  would  suggest  is  to  sen  1  out  trom 
the  I  n  ted  ^tat  s   surveyors  with   high   salwies    bound  to  serve   specified 

The  hs(ov  ry  of  these  vast  depos  ts  of  grid  has  entirely  chanf,ed  the 
(h  lacter  of  L]p  r  California  Its  people  Kfcro  engaged  in  culHatng 
tl  ir  small  patches  of  ground  and  guird  ng  their  1  erds  of  cattle  an  1  h  i 
have  all  gone  ti  the  mines  or  are  on  then  way  thither  Labourers  ot  c\e  y 
tr  dt  have  left  their  work  benches  ind  tradesmen  their  shops  Sailors  desert 
their  ships  as  feat  as  they  arrive  on  the  coast,  and  several  vessels  ha\e  gone 
to  ei  w  th  hardly  enough  hinds  to  sprcid  a  sail  Two  or  three  are  now  at 
anehor  in  San  Francisco  with  no  crew  on  board  Manv  denertions  too  hue 
taken  place  frDm  the  garrison',  wthm  the  influence  of  these  mines  twenty. 
X  Boliiera  have  deserted  from  the  post  ot  &Dn  ma  twenty  f  ur  fiom  that  if 
S  n  Francisco  and  (wentj  four  from  Monterey  F  r  i  few  days  the  e\  1 
apfcaiel  so  threatening  that  gr  it  dinger  e\isi^  th  f  Ih  ginisms  w  uld 
1    \e  in  a  hnh     and  I  i  ler  jou  to  my  crl  n  ot  the  _  Jtli     t  Julj    to  sh  w 
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the  sttps  adopted  to  meet  thia  contingency.  I  shall  spare  no  exertions  to 
apprehend  and  punish  deserters,  but  I  believe  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  presented  such  temptations  to  desert  as  now  exist  in  California. 

"The  danger  of  apprehension  is  small,  and  the  prospect  of  high  wages 
certain;  pay  and  bounties  arc  trifles,  as  labouring  men  at  the  mines  can  now 
earn  in  one  day  more  than  double  a  soldier's  pay  and  allowances  for  a  month, 
and  even  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  or  captain  cannot  hire  a  servant.  A  car- 
penter or  mechanic  would  not  listen  to  an  offer  of  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a  day.  Could  any  combination  of  afiairs  try  a  man's  fidelity  more 
than  this?  I  really  think  some  extraordinary  mark  of  favour  should  be 
given  to  those  soldiers  who  remain  faithful  to  their  flag  throughout  thia 
tempting  crisis. 

"Many  private  letters  have  gone  to  the  United  States  giving  accounts  of 
the  vast  (quantify  of  gold  recently  discovered,  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise why  I  have  made  no  report  on  this  subject  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
reason  is,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  tie  reports  that  I  heard  of 
the  wealth  of  the  gold  district  until  I  visited  it  myself.  I  have  no  hesitation 
now  in  saying  that  there  is  more  gold  in  the  country  drained  by  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  than  will  pay  tie  cost  of  the  present  war  with 
Mexico  a  hundred  times  over.  No  capital  is  required  to  obtain  this  gold,  as 
the  labouring  man  wants  nothing  but  his  pick  and  shovel  and  tin  pan,  with 
which  to  dig  and  wash  the  gravel;  and  many  frequently  pick  gold  out  of  the 
crevices  of  rocks  with  their  buteher-knivee,  in  pieces  of  from  one  to  six  ounces. 

"Mr.  Dye,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Monterey,  and  worthy  of  every  credit, 
has  just  returned  from  Feather  river.  He  teils  me  that  the  company  to 
which  he  belonged  worked  seven  weeks  and  two  days,  with  an  average  of  fifty 
Indians,  (washers,)  and  that  their  gross  product  was  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
three  pounds  of  gold.  His  share  (one  seventh,)  after  paying  all  expenses,  is 
about  thirty-seven  pounds,  which  he  brought  with  him  and  exhibited  in 
Monterey,  I  see  no  labouring  man  from  the  mines  who  does  not  show  his 
two,  three,  or  four  pounds  of  gold.  A  soldier  of  the  artillery  company  re- 
turned here  a  few  days  ago  from  the  mines,  having  been  absent  on  furlough 
twenty  days.  He  made  by  trading  and  working,  during  that  time,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  During  these  twenty  days  he  was  travelUng  ten  or  eleven 
days,  leaving  but  a  week  in  which  he  made  a  sum  of  money  greater  than  he 
receives  in  pay,  clothes,  and  rations,  during  a  whole  enlistment  of  five  years 
These  statements  appear  incredible,  but  they  are  true. 

"Gold  is  also  believed  to  exist  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  when  at  the  mines,  I  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  Mormon  that  it  had 
been  found  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  by  some  of  his  fraternity.  Nearly  all 
the  Mormons  are  leaving  California  to  go  to  the  Salt  Lake,  and  this  they 
surely  would  not  do  unless  they  were  sure  of  finding  gold  there  in  the  same 
^HiudaAcc  as  they  now  do  on  the  Sacramento, 
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"The  gold  'placer'  near  the  mlsaioE  of  San  Fernando  has  long  been  known, 
but  has  been  little  wrought  for  want  of  water.  This  is  a  spur  which  puts  off 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  (see  Fremont's  map,)  the  saroe  in  which  the  present 
mines  occur.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  of  five  hundred  miles,  (entirely  unexplored,)  there  must  he 
many  hidden  and  rich  deposits.  The  'plainer'  gold  is  now  substituted  as  the 
currency  of  this  country;  in  trade  it  passes  freely  at  sixteen  dollars  pei* 
ounce;  as  an  article  of  commerce  its  value  ia  not  yet  fixed.  The  only  pur- 
chase I  made  was  of  the  specimen  No.  7,  which  I  got  of  Mr.  Neligh  at  twelve 
dollars  the  ounce.  That  is  about  the  present  cash  value  in  the  country, 
although  it  has  been  sold  for  less.  The  great  demand  for  goods  and  pro- 
visions, made  by  sudden  development  of  wealth,  has  increased  the  amount  of 
commerce  at  San  Francisco  very  much,  and  it  will  continue  to  increase." 

Since  the  period  at  which  the  above  despatch  was  written,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  gold  region  extends  over  a  tract  of  country  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  have  been  shipped  almost  every  week  for  fbe  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  England;  a  hundred  thousand  persons  have  worked  in  the  golden  land 
at  a  time,  and  yet,  despite  their  enormous  profits,  the  wealth  of  the  soil  seems 
inexhaustible.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  has  been  obtained  by  washing 
tie  earth,  bat  latterly  the  quartz  rock  has  been  made  to  yield  an  enormous 
amount  of  gold. 

The  sudden  influx  of  population,  and  the  frequency  and  enormity  of  crime, 
for  which  the  territorial  laws  were  not  sufficient  to  provide,  created  a  necessity 
for  organizing  a  state  government  for  California.  Accordingly,  Governor 
Kiley  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  a  convention  at  Monterey  to  frame  a 
state  constitution.  This  was  based  upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  it 
gave  general  satisfaction.  Application  was  now  made  for  admission  into  the 
confederacy  of  states,  but  this  was  resisted  by  members  of  Congress  from 
slave-hoiding  states,  inasniuoh  as  California  had  for  ever  prohibited  slavery  in 
her  territory.  The  application  was  not  successful  until  1850,  when  the  bill 
of  admission  passed  Congress  among  the  Compromise  measures. 

With  an  efficient  stale  organization,  CaJifornia  advanced  more  steadily  in 
her  career  of  prosperity.  The  laws  being  vigorously  enforced,  crime  di- 
minished; and  the  regulation  of  internal  trade  being  more  decided  and  satis- 
factory, more  confidence  was  entertained  by  men  of  business.  Every  thing 
in  the  new  state  promises  a  long  career  of  wealth  and  power,  tending  to 
benefit  tie  Union,  as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  world. ' 


ADMINISTRATION   OF   ZACHARY   TAYLOR  AND 
MILLARD   FILLMORE. 


EE  li,  O^erj  -){  thf.  Q  H  n  wcal!li  of 
Oililornid  wan  on  of  the  last  eveota 
of  the  exciting  adramiBtration  of 
I^esicient  Polk  during  whict  the 
p  h  y  of  the  D  m  craljo  party  huA 
been  ftil]\  earned  out 

In  Novtmbcr,  1^4=1,  the  prf^si^ 
dpntial  election  occurred  The  can- 
didates of  the  aJniinistrdtJon  party 
were  Geneiil  Lewis  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan, and  deneral  William  0.  Buller, 
of  Kentucky  The  Whig  purty 
nominated  for  the  same  offices,  Ge- 
neral Zai-hary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana, 
and  MiUaid  FiUmore,  of  New  York. 
Another  party  waa  formed  in  the 
North  in  favour  of  prohibiting  the 
extensmn  ot  alaverj  by  Oongressiuua! 
enactment  Martin  ^  n  B  en  "t  New  Yoil>,  and  Charles  F.  Adams,  of 
M  1  use  tf    were  p  t  forwa  d  as  the  nommeea  ot    this    sectionai    party. 

Tl  e  eanv  ss  was  sp  r  ted  and  ex  t  ng,  and  the  vote  rather  close.  General 
T  J  lor  and  Millard  F  llmore  we  e  au  eessfu!,  each  receiving  one  hundred  and 
Sity  Yoe  n  lie  ele  t  ral  c  Qe^t  The  "Free-soil"  candidates  did  not 
succeed  n  bta  n  ng  the  vo  e  of  a  s  ngle  state,  though  their  poll  waa  cou- 
Sjde  able  P  Now  York  and  other  Northern  States. 
8.8 
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On  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  inaiigurated;  lih 
address  was  short  hut  eloquent.  By  his  own  declaration  "a  Whig,  hut  not 
an  ultra  Whig,"  the  President  chose  from  the  ranks  of  that  party  the  mcia- 
bers  of  hia  cabinet — distinguished  men,  but  not  ultra  partisans.  He  appointed 
as  his  Secretary  of  State,  John  M.  Clayton,  of  DeEawaro.  During  the  sessions 
of  Congress  in  1848-41,  a  new  department  had  been  created  to  relieve  the 
secretaries  of  the  State  and  the  Treasury  of  a  portion  of  theb  arduous  duties. 
Tiiis  was  called  the  Home  Department,  and  the  office  was  filled  by  Thomas 
Ewing,  of  Ohio.  The  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury  was  William  M. 
Heredith,  of  Pennsjlvaniaj  George  W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War;  William  Ballard  Preston,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
tlie  Niivy;  E«Terdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Attorney-General;  and  Jacob 
Collamer,  of  Vermont,  Postmaster-General.  The  chief  diplomatic  posts  were 
filled  by  able  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Whig  party. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1849,  Congress  assembled.  Most  of 
the  President's  appointments  were  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  short  and 
characteristic  message  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  Congress,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  moderate  course  ho  intended  to  pursue.  A  great  deal  of  exciting 
discussion  was  caused  by  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  The  subject  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  every  debate.  The 
bills  providing  territorial  govemmenffl  for  California  and  New  Mexico  were 
defeated. 

A  caucus  of  the  Southern  members  was  held  in  Washington  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  an  address,  prepared  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  was 
issued  to  the  Southern  States,  complaining  of  various  acts  of  aggression  upon 
the  rights  of  slave-holding  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  resist  while  they 
had  the  power.  The  increasing  excitement  upon  the  slavery  question  demon, 
strated  the  effect  of  this  address,  and  threats  of  disunion  were  freely  and 
boldly  made. 

In  December,  1S60,  Congress  convened.  Parties  had  become  equally 
balanced  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  by  the  preceding  congressional 
election.  In  the  Northern  Statra,  a  few  members  had  been  elected,  called 
"Free-soil"  men,  who  were  pledged  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
contest  for  the  speakership  continued  six  weeks.  The  principal  candidates 
were  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia. 
The  latter  was  elected  by  a  small  majority. 

The  excitement  was  not  terminated  by  the  choice  of  Speaker.  Slavery 
was  introduced  into  every  debate  by  the  ultras  on  both  sides.  Peeling  the 
necessity  for  a  more  efficacious  form  of  government  than  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  national  authorities,  the  people  of  California  had  adopted  a  state 
constitution.  Slavery  was  for  ever  prohibited  in  the  new  state  by  a  prefixed 
declaration  of  rights.  When  the  people  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
the  clause  relating  to  slavery  caused  a  violent  opposition  by  the  members 
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fr  n  the  Southern  S  at  s  A  cla  m  to  the  temfory  of  New  Mex  o  ^  a  p  t 
forth  by  the  Goycrnment  f  Tcsas  the  q  e-Jt  on  of  -the  abol  t  on  of  the  slave 
trale  the  I  s  r  tofColumbi  wa8agtat<^l  and  t  soon  hoc:  me  clear  that 
uule^  there  was  a  compro  n   e  there  wo  1  ll*  no  bus  nei   done  n  Conj,r  ss 

Od  the  mot  on  ot  Mr  Foe  of  M  a.  ss  pp  the  Sen  te  1  e  1  by  >all  t  a 
cnmm  tte  of  th  reen  kn  wn  at  the  Compr  ■ye  ( otam  ee  Hen  y  Tl  y 
was  elect  d  chi  m  n  Th  Omn  hns  B  11  na.  epor  ed  Ifl  the  ^  n  e  1  j  th  s 
c  n  D  ttce  on  the  bti  of  May  The  a  m  of  the  b  11  was  o  lu  th  p  II  i, 
ex  t  n  nt  and  restore  harmony  to  the  na  onal  oun  Is  It  pro  ded  for 
the  adm  ss  on  of  Calit  mag  ng  territorial  gov  mments  to  \  w  Mps,  eo 
and  Utah  pacing  Tex'ia  to  rel  n  p  sh  her  ela  m  upon  N  w  Mex  and  1  e 
abol  t  on  f  the  ala  trade  n  the  Di  tr  ct  of  Co)u  b  a  \  d  jl  j  i  t  1  at 
rarely  aurp  sflcd  wa   eilled  for  I    n  the  d   e  isa  on  of  th  s  gr  at       a. 

in  esped  on  wh  ch  had  been  n  p^epa,r^t  n  n  the  Southern  ports  for 
some  t  ne  dest  ned  to  attenjt  to  revolut  on  ze  Cuba  arrived  ff  Yu  a  n 
ibout  the  ddle  of  Maj  Ah*  ut  s  x  hund  ed  men  were  on  bo  r  1  f  tl  e 
steamer  Creole  commanded  ly  General  Lojez  The  C  eole  r  acbel  C  rle 
nas  C  ha  n  tl  e  1  Ith  of  My  an !  the  m  n  we  e  disembark  d  Sk  ru  1 
ing  ensued  and  the  town  onrren  le  ed  D  ng  he  day  tl  p  inyaden  held 
poaee  on  of  t  an  1  n  the  even  ng  they  r  turn  d  t  the  Creole  nd  lef  the 
island.     The  h  d      w  '  men  killed  or  wounded;  the 

loss  of  the  C  b  m    b       g         T  eole  was  seized  by  the  U.  S. 

revenue  office  m      k        h      m  Key  West.     The  people  of 

the  United  g  m  h         pedition,  and  several  distia- 

gnished  indiv  d  aJ   w  ted  violating  the  neutral  laws  of 

their  country         ai  d  g  Th  J  were,  however,  discharged 

for  want  of  e  Th  h    Omnibus  Bill  lasted  about  two 

months      Th    S  w  ed    p  n  the  merits  of  the  bill.     Some 

of  lis  piovis  g  t,  being   combined  with   ob- 

noxious meas  h      w  m  T      bill  was  finally  r^luced  to  the 

provision  of  mm  h 

On  the  **th  h  w  called  to  mourn  ttie  death  of 

the  ftesiden  T  was      ry  short :  he  died  at  the  ago 

of  sixty-five  H  w        w  p      ive  of  the  sublime  simplicity 

of   his    great  good        aracte     —  HA         ENDEAVOURED    TO    DO    MT 

DUTY." 

According  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  the  Vice-President,  Millard 
Fillmore,  became  President,  and  was  inaugurated  immediately  after  the  death 
of  General  Taylor.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  at  once  tendered  their 
resignations,  which  were  accepted,  A  new  cabinet  was  immediately  formed. 
The  new  Secretary  of  State  was  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
other  important  offices  were  given  to  men  distinguished  for  strong  Whig 
principles,  and  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Compromiae  measures.     These 
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m  iaaures  were  now  brought  forward  eeparatelj,  and  after  some  debate  they 
passed  both  houses.  This  consummation  was  hailed  with  rejoicing  by  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  North  and  South.  Mr.  Fillmore  had  too  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party  for  any  donbts  to  arise  about  the  policy  of  his 
administration.  In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  he  set  forth  the 
prineiples  of  union,  compromise,  domestic  protection,  and  foreign  neutrality, 
as  necessary  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country. 

Difficulties  had  occurred  with  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  which 
were  all  amicably  adjusted.  Mr.  Clayton  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  British  minister,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  a  rout*  was  opened 
to  both  nations  across  Nicaragua,  in  Central  America. 

While  the  Hungarian  struggle  for  independence  wag  going  on  the  Govern 
mont  of  the  United  States  had  sent  an  agent  to  Hungary  tu  ascirtam  the 
position  of  affairs,  so  that  its  government  might  be  recognised  if  there  v.»t, 
any  probability  of  its  independence  being  maintained.  A  comspoudeni.e 
eonecming  this  agency  occurred  between  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Chevalier 
Huispmaun,  the  Austrian  miniatfr  to  the  United  States,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1850.  The  letter  of  the  American  Secretary  was  a  noble  vindua 
tion  of  the  country's  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  those  who  had  formerly  attempted  to  revolutionize 
Cuba,  resolved  upon  anolicr  expedition,  In  several  Southern  ports  prepara- 
tions were  going  on,  which  revealed  to  the  officers  of  Government  what  was 
afoot.  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  upholding  the  neutral  laws,  and 
placing  those  who  disobeyed  them  beyond  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
Nevertheless,  about  four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Lopez, 
sailed  for  Cuba,  in  August,  on  the  steamer  Pampero.  They  landed  at  Bahia 
Honda,  where  they  exppcted  the  inhabitants  would  join  them;  but  they  were 
disappointed.  General  Lopez,  with  the  main  force,  proceeded  into  the  interior, 
leaving  the  baggage  in  charge  of  a  small  detachment  under  Colonel  Critten- 
den. These  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Spaniards,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  dispersed.  ,  Colonel  Crittenden,  with  fifty-one  men,  was 
captured  while  attempting  to  regain  the  boats.  All  were  taken  to  Havana, 
and  summarily  shot. 

Lopez  was  also  attacked  by  the  Spanish  troops.  At  first  he  repulsed  them 
with  great  slaughter,  but  being  reinforced,  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
compcHed  the  invaders  to  disperse.  Moat  of  the  latter  were  either  captured 
or  killed.  Gfeneral  Lopez  was  sent  to  Havana  and  put  to  death  by  the 
garotte. 

In  June,  1852,  the  national  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  met  at 
Baltimore.  After  forty-nine  ballotjngs,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency;  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  for 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

A  convention  of  the  Whig  party  soon  after  assembled  at  the  same  plate. 
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.nd  after  ffflj-U.rec  toUotings,  GeDcr.l.WmficU  Scott,  of  Sew  .Ier,e,,  w«, 
mminated  for  the  Piesid.ne, ;  and  the  -mc  of  William  A.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  put  upon  the   same   tiekel  for  the  Vico-Prendencj.     Otter 
eandidal'e,  were  nominated  in  diffeient  parts  of  the  Union. 

At  the  eleelion,  held  on  the  23d  of  Novemher,  the  candidate,  of  the 
national  Democratic  part,  received  m.jorili.e  in  .11  bnt  fonr  State,.  Fr.nHin 
Pierce  and  William  K.  King  were  therefore  eleoted  lo  the  ofices  for  which 
they  had  been  nominated. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF   FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


EANKLIN  PIERCE  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  Sutcs  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 
His  address  was  remarkahle  for  its  clearness  and 
elegance  of  style,  and  for  its  bold  avowal  of  opinion. 
He  said  he  believed  that  the  constitution  recog- 
niied  slavery,  as  it  esisl«d  in  the  Southern  States ; 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  Compromise  mea- 
Bures,  and  indicated  tliat  the  policy  of  his  admi- 
nistration should  be  conservative  at  home,  and 
moderately  progressive  abroad.  The  address  gave 
Batjsfactiou  to  the  dominant  party. 

The  new  cabinet  waa  orgLinized  as  follows : — William  L.  Maroy,  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  State;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Eobert  MeLelland,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment; Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  War;  James  Dobbin,  of 
North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Caleb  Cushing,  of  MassachusetlB, 
Attorney-General;  James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  Postmaster-General. 

Distinguished  members  of  tie  Democratic  party  were  appointed  to  the 
principal  diplomatic  posts.  Mr.  Buchanan  became  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Pierre  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed  Minister  at  the  Spanish  court — 
then  a  very  important  position. 

One  of  the  first  act«  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State  was  to  instruct  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  at  foreign  courts  to  appear  always  in  the 
dress  of  republican  citizens.  This  was  called  for  by  the  improper  condu(  t  of 
certain  diplomatic  officials,  and  it  was  approved  by  a  vast  majority  in  the 
United  States. 
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Although  there  waa  every  indication  of  a  vigoroua  and  prosperous  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  under  President  Pierce,  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs 
was  somewhat  gloomy.  In  Mexico,  General  Santa  Anna  had  regained  dicta- 
torial power,  and  his  movements  showed  a  warlike  disposition.  Early  in  the 
spring,  Governor  Lane,  of  New  Mexico,  laid  claim  to  the  Meailla  valley, 
upon  the  line  of  houndary  hetween  the  two  great  repuhlics.  The  Mcsicans 
hecamo  much  excited  in  consequence,  declared  their  title  to  the  valley  indis- 
pntahle,  and,  under  the  command  of  General  Trias,  oecupicd  it  with  a  formida- 
ble militarj-  force.  Colonel  Sumner,  commander  of  the  regular  troops  of  thp 
United  States  in  New  Mexico,  refiised  to  tate  up  a  position  in  the  valley 
when  ordered  hy  Governor  Lane;  nud  as  the  General  Government  displayed 
forhearance,  hostilities  were  averted,  at  least  for  a  time.  Spain  regarded  her 
valuable  possession  of  Cuba  with  an  anxious  eye,  as  she  believed  it  to  be 
strongly  coveted  in  the  United  States.  To  add  to  the  threatening  signs,  a 
general  war  seemed  about  to  break  out  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
aggressive  designs  of  Buaaia;  and,  during  such  a  contest,  it  wonld  be  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  fur  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  neutral  position. 

During  the  summer,  the  honour  of  the  country  waa  maintained  by  a  signal 
demonstration  in  the  Mediterranean.  An  Austrian  vesael  in  the  port  of 
Smyrna,  having  imprisoned  a  Hungarian  exile  named  Kosta,  who  had  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Captain  D. 
H.  Ingraham,  of  the  U.  8.  corvette  St.  Louis,  demanded  his  release,  and  by 
a  show  of  determination  compelled  the  Austrian  to  submit.  The  Austrian 
cabinet  remonstrated  against  this  bold  proceeding,  but  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  not  inclined  to  make  any  acknowledgment  of  a  wrong 
having  been  committed. 

The  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  July,  was  an 
event  of  national  importance.  Preaident  Pierce,  with  some  members  of  his 
cabinet,  atten<led  the  inauguration,  and  supermtended  the  ceremonies. 
During  the  journey  to  New  York,  the  President  received  many  flattering 
demonstrations  of  respect.  From  all  sides  came  assurances  of  attachment  to 
that  Union  which  had  proved  the  source  of  innumerable  blesMnga. 
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Indians  to  dfhouche  from  tl  e  w  nd  \i\  en  our  ceDtre  at  tlie  samp  time  that 
his  centre  and  left  columns  advanced  upon  our  right 

The  firing  had  m  some  meisure  subsided  on  the  left  when  the  ap- 
proach of  those  colun  ns  wa"  a  in  unced  by  the  fire  of  our  pjcket  guard 
in  a  ravine,  at  a  small  dislan  e  frcm  our  right — and  in  Itss  than  a  minute 
afterwards  the  direction  of  tl  e  two  was  plainly  distinguisliable  by  the 
voices  of  their  officer'; — one  of  ihem  appearing  to  m  ve  frf  n  the  raTine 
towards  the  fort,  and  the  other  rapidly  approaching  its  joint  of  attack  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake  It  has  il  ealy  been  observed  thit  this  flatk  was 
in  a  very  inefficiei  t  state  of  defence  and  as  this  circumstance  was  doubt 
less  known  to  the  enemy  it  became  doubly  necessary  to  make  t  nely 
resistance.  Accord  ngl\  the  first  of  the  two  was  picmptly  met  bj  the 
fire  from  the  salient  bastion  of  the  f  rt  and  the  musketry  on  its  right  and 
left ;  that  on  its  right  consisting  of  Boughton  &  and  Harding  s  vol  mteers 
and  that  on  its  left  of  the  ninth  regiment — altogether  makin^  perbaj  s  one 
hundred  and  sixtj  or  one  hundred  and  seienty  men  IJie  mght  was  ex 
cessively  dark  ;  but  ai  near  as  we  could  judge  through  the  obscuntj  the 
kst  column  did  not  continue  lung  adiancing — it  Beemtd  to  hesitate  at  fifty 
or  sixty  yards'  distance — rema  i  ed  stationary  for  a  m  nute  and  then  begin 
to  recoil.  At  this  cr  t  cal  moment  loud  and  repealed  calls  fr  m  the  salient 
bastion  of  the  fort  to  cease  fir  ng  '  caused  a  momentirj  suspension  of 
operations  along  tht  line  beiuw — but  the  threats  and  confusicn  with  which 
they  were  mingled  immediately  undeceived  those  to  whom  f'ley  wi^re 
directed  as  lo  the  partj  from  wh  ch  they  cime  and  conveyed  the  unwel 
come  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  been  successful  at  that  po  nt  The 
deception,  though  it  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
column  that  had  been  repulsed,  to  recover  itself — which  it  did,  and  returned 
a  second  time  to  the  charge.  The  enemy's  threats  were  now  no  longer 
heard — the  action  was  renewed  with  more  violence  than  ever,  and  though 
the  defenders  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  owm  guns,  which  had  been 
turned  upon  them  along  with  the  enemy's  musketTy,  from  the  captured 
bastion,  the  assailing  column  was  again  driven  back.  Its  leader.  Colonel 
Scott,  was  killed,  and  nearly  all  his  party  cut  to  pieces  before  it  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  place  its  ladders,  or  avail  itself  of  the  open  places 
in  our  line.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  attack  at  this  point.  In  the 
mean  time  day  had  broken,  and  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  several  attempts 
to  dislodge  him,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  contested  bastion.  He  had 
not  been  able,  however,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  that  circumstance,. 
and  still  less  was  he  in  a  condition  to  do  so  now,  as  Drummond  himself 
had  fallen,  and  nearly  all  his  party  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  passage, 
from  the  bastion  into  the  body  of  the  fort  was  in  a  great  measure  closed  by 
the  position  of  one  of  the  block-houses,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  o 
this  letter:  this,  though  in  a  ruinous  condition  at  the  time,  had  been  oc- 
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